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ISAIAH  XXXIV.  AND  XXXV.^ 

The  Hebraists  of  the  hypercritical  school  are  fond  of  acting 
like  a  literary  jury,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  any  offence  committed  by  the  Press.  They  eagerly 
seize  upon  any  unusual  words  of  an  author  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  whether  his  work  is  original  or  plagiarised 
From  the  mere  appearance  of  single  words,  this  class  of 
critics  is  able  to  fix  the  age  of  a  Biblical  book,  just  as 
geolo^ts  determine  the  age  of  certain  strata  by  the  ap- 
pecurance  of  stones  or  metala  They,  however,  frequently 
overlook  the  passages  that  are  unmistakably  connected 
with  kindred  sections  elsewhere,  and  are  of  a  different 
character  to  their  immediate  surroundings.  This  is  what 
has  happened  to  two  chapters  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah — ^xxxiv. 
and  XXXV.  The  most  recent  expositors  of  this  prophet, 
from  Ewald  to  Dillmann  (in  his  Commentary ,  1890)^  take  it 
for  granted  that  these  two  chapters  form  a  single  whole, 
and  they  consequently  conclude  that  both  belong  to  the 
Elxilic  period,  though  not  to  the  Second  Isaiah.  They  try 
to  fix  their  exact  date,  and  discuss  without  reference  to  the 
Second  Isaiah  at  what  less  or  greater  interval  before  the 
fall  of  Babylon  they  were  composed. 

And  yet  the  deutero-Isaianic  character  of  chap.  xxxv. 
is  so  obvious  that  it  is  only  the  erroneous  notion  of  its 

^  The  lamented  death  of  Prof.  Graetz  has  deprired  this  article  of  the 
adTantage  of  the  author's  reyiflion. 

VOL.  IV.  A  .      .      ^     • . 
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connection  with  the  preceding  chapter  that  has  prevented 
this  fact  from  being  recognised.  Not  only  is  the  last  verse 
in  chap.  xxxv.  word  for  word  identical  with  IL  Isaiah  li. 
11 ;  but,  what  is  more  significant,  the  entire  diction,  the 
elevated  style,  and  the  picture  of  an  ideal  age  are  all 
characteristic  of  deutero-Isaiah.  That  vein  of  irony  which 
the  Babylonian  Isaiah  is  so  fond  of  introducing  among 
other  trains  of  thought  is  also  perceptible  in  chap.  xxxv. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  summoning  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth  to  give  up  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  he 
interweaves  the  phrase,  "  Bring  forth  the  blind  people  that 
have  eyes  and  the  deaf  that  have  ears"^  (xliiL  8).  In 
speaking  of  the  revolutions  that  were  to  take  place  in  the 
joyful  days  after  the  redemption  from  Babylon,  he  does 
not  fail  to  observe  ironically,  "  And  I  will  bring  the  blind 
by  a  way  that  they  know  not "  (xlii.  16).  Now  the  same 
ironical  manner  is  also  noticeable  in  chap.  xxxv.  4.  In  the 
midst  of  his  assurance  that  God  will  bring  help  to  the 
weak  and  feeble,  the  author  adds :  "  Then  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be 
unstopped."  If  this  is  not  a  genuine  verse  of  II.  Isaiah, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  critical  recognition  of  authorship 
in  literature.  He  who  ignores  this  parallelism,  and  ascribes 
this  phrase  to  another  prophet,  may  indeed  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  grammar  and  lexicon,  but  is  sadly  wanting 
in  literary  taste  and  judgment. 

I  will  not  lay  stress  upon  single  points  in  this  passage 
which  also  remind  one  of  IL  Isaiah,  not  even  upon  the  word 
D^ttr,  which  some  commentators  explain  to  mean  the  mirage, 
and  which  occurs  only  in  chap,  xxxv.,  and  in  xlix.  9  ;  nor 
upon  the  phrase  nb  "^inD^,  that  clearly  points  to  the  deutero- 
Isaianic  period,  and  here  possesses  a  peculiar  signification. 

^  The  main  passage  to  which  this  Terse  refers  is  of  course  xlii.  18, 19, 
where  the  reading  IH^K^D,  instead  of  the  nnintelligible  D7(^D3,  is 
adopted  bj  Oheyne,  bnt  not  the  farther  emendation  of  reading,  instead  of 
both  times  Ijy,  once  ttHO,  althongh  Jona  Ibn  Janaoh  had  alreadj 
called  attention  to  this  laptus  calami. 
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Whilst,  however,  chap.  xxxv.  has  an  unmistakable 
deutero-Iswanic  colouring,  the  preceding  chapter  shows  no 
trace  of  it,  but  resembles  rather  Jeremiah  chap.  li.  and 
lii,  and  the  Exilic  passage,  Isaiah  chap.  xiii.  and  xiv.  To 
unite  these  two  accidentally  juxtaposed  chapters  is  an 
arbitrary  act  of  exegetical  violence.  Chap,  xxxiv.  merely 
consists  of  an  extravagant  prophecy  against  Edom,  and 
has  no  word  of  comfort  for  suffering  Israel,  which  is  the 
sole  subject  of  chap.  xxxv.  It  will  afterwards  be  shown 
what  period  it  really  seems  to  indicate.  For  the  present, 
let  this  be  admitted,  that  chap.  xxxv.  is  the  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  Second  Isaiah,  spirit  of  his  spirit. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  chapter  cannot  be 
included  among  deutero-Isaiah's  prophecies  with  which  it 
has  a  whole  verse  in  common.  Let  us  look  at  the  context  of 
this  verse  in  both  places,  in  chap.  xxxv.  and  in  chap.  li. 
In  the  former  it  runs:  "And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  heads ;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 
and  sorrow  cmd  sighing  shall  flee  away."  It  is  a  word  of 
comfort,  assuring  the  ransomed  Jews  that  an  ideal  time  is 
about  to  be  begun  for  them  which  shall  contrast  with  the 
dark  sorrow  that  now  fills  their  minds.  The  preceding 
verses  also  aim  at  arousing  a  confident  hope  in  the  near 
advent  of  happiness  (verses  7  to  9).  "  And  a  highway  shall 
be  levelled  for  them  in  the  wilderness — a  holy  way — upon 
which  no  ravenous  beast  shall  go,  but  the  redeemed  shall 
walk  there."  ^  The  Exodus  from  Babylon  is  predicted  to 
take  place  under  the  most  favourable  auspices. 

Chap,  li.,  where  the  same  verse  occurs,  is  written  in  a 
very  different  tone.  Here  we  find,  not  words  of  consolation, 
but  anxious  forebodings  which  dominate  men's  minds  in 

»  The  wordB  P31B^  'n  ^mDI  of  verse  10  are  joined  to  D^bw:  ID^ni  of 
Tene  9.  This  should  be  compared  with  li.  10,  11,  where  the  parallel 
words  D^^IK:  'W^yh  "p"»  and  the  then  foUowing  JUIK^  '7\  ^MIDI  do  not 
refer  to  the  Babjlonian  Exodus  of  the  future,  but  to  the  Egjptian  Exodus 
as  an  historical  reminiicence. 
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spite  of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  previously  announced. 
This  downcast  attitude  is  portrayed  in  an  imaginary 
prayer.  May  God  reveal  his  wondrous  power  now  as  at 
the  departure  from  Egypt  The  beginning  of  this  prayer 
runs :  "  Awake,  awake,  put  on  strength,  0  arm  of  the  Lord ; 
awake  as  in  the  ancient  days."  Then,  still  in  prayer  form, 
follow  the  words, "  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea.,  and  didst 
make  the  depths  of  the  sea  a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass 
over.**  The  next  verse,  the  counterpart  of  that  in  chap. 
XXXV.,  must  also  be  read  as  prayer,  "  And  may  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  return,  and  may  they  return  unto  Zion  with 
singing,  and  may  sorrow  and  mourning  flee  away."  With 
the  same  words  with  which,  in  the  former  passage,  the 
certainty  of  the  deliverance  is  prophesied,  it  is  here  prayed 
for.  After  this  entreaty,  which  expresses  the  despondency' 
of  the  righteous,  the  prophet  continues  (chap.  IL  12-13) :  "  I, 
even  I,  am  he  that  comf orteth  you ;  who  art  thou  that  thou 

shouldst  be  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die and  hast 

feared  continually  every  day  because  of  the  ftiry  of  the 
oppressor."  The  prophet  only  introduced  this  prayer  in 
order  to  represent  as  strongly  as  possible  the  needlessness 
of  despondency.  Manifold  literary  artifices  were  employed 
by  him  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  hearts  of  the  fearful 
One  and  the  same  verse  is  thus  used  in  different  senses, 
once  to  convey  a  prophecy  of  an  assured  happy  change,  cmd 
then  as  the  supplication  of  one  who  anxiously  feels  that 
such  a  prediction  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  but  a  vain  hope, 
seeing  that  the  sad  outlook  of  the  present,  ''  the  fury  of 
the  oppressor,"  does  not  permit  of  such  confidence  in  the 
future.  K  then,  in  chap,  xxxv.,  the  corresponding  verse, 
with  its  context,  is  not  merely  borrowed  from  II.  Isaiah, 
but  used  by  him  over  again  but  in  another  sense,  the 
chapter  can  be  fittingly  included  among  this  prophet's 
orations.  It  belongs  to  chap.  li.  At  the  outset  the 
prophet  addresses  those  who  are  longing  for  the  immi- 
nent salvation;  let  them  remember  Abraham  and  Sarah. 
Abraham  was  only  one  man,  but  God  blessed  and  increased 
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bis  seed ;  so  wiU  he  also  increase  the  small  band  of  those 
who  now  seek  the  Lord :  ''  He  will  comfort  Zion  and  her 
ruins,  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden ;  joy  and  gladness 
shall  be  found  therein,  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of 
melody  "  (li.  3).  This  train  of  thought  is  continued  by 
chap.  XXXV.,  which  is  only  a  highly  elaborated  picture  of 
the  ideal  future,  so  often  delineated  by  II.  Isaiah :  "  The 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them ; 
and  the  desert  (Araba)  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
lily.  The  bcmk  of  the  Jordan^  shall  also  blossom  and 
exult :  the  glory  of  the  Lebanon,  the  excellency  of  Carmel 
and  Sharon  shall  be  given  unto  it."  Then  follows  an 
exhortation  to  the  feeble  and  timorous,  with  a  description 
of  the  glorious  metamorphoses  of  outward  nature,  the 
whole  concluding  with  the  verse  under  discussion,  "And 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return.'*  Thus,  chap.  xxxv. 
is  altogether  a  part  of  chap.  IL,  and  its  proper  place  is 
between  verses  3  and  4.  In  the  following  verses,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prophet,  with  a  bold  transition,  prays  for 
the  realisation  of  the  advent  which  he  had  already  pro- 
phesied as  certain,  "  that  the  ransomed  shall  come  unto 
Zion,"  etc.  Chap.  xxxv.  has  been  taken  out  of  chap,  li.,  and 
misplaced.  A  small  tablet  upon  which  it  was  written,  or  a 
column  of  a  scroll,  strayed  into  the  wrong  place,  just  as  an 
authentic  piece  from  Jeremiah  has  erroneously  become 
included  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (IvL  9-12  ;  Ivii.  1-3). 

This  accident  brought  it  into  proximity  with  chap,  xxxiv. 

^  About  the  awkward  pliiase  *13*1D  DK^fiS^,  the  ezpoeitors  and  gram- 
marianB  need  not  hare  spent  Bnob  pains  to  proTe  its  agpreement  with 
grammatioal  rolee,  as  it  can  easily  be  explained  bythe  fact  of  the  D  of 
^ID  haying  been  repeated,  and  the  simple  reading  is  il^lO  131D  )fi^.. 
The  inoorrect  passage  p^l  TO^^  ^K  /JDI  can  also  be  made  to  express 
a  poetical  idea  by  a  simple  emendation,  the  cine  to-  which  is  giTen  by 
the  Greek  translation.  Thns,  the  LXX.  renders  the  word  \TW  by  rov 
*lopSdvov,  suggesting  the  reading  pTn  2~l^*lf  instead  of  ]y\)  m^O^ 
The  sense,  therefore,  is  that  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  which  form  this 
prairie  (Araba),  will  flbnrish  at  the  time  of  these  wondrous  changes.  No 
word  is  supeinSuous  in  this  Terse.  The  repetition  of  7inV  rnQH  TM^ 
is  justified  by  the  adjoining  ^,  jTl^a.  nni  ^tl 
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with  which  it  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
in  thought,  but  is  rather  diametrically  opposed  to  it 
Whilst  II.  Isaiah  announces  that  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  will  acknowledge  Israel's  Qod,  and  wonder  at  his 
miracles,  this  fragment  prophesies  the  annihilation  of  all 
nations.  ^'  Their  slain  shall  be  cast  out,  and  their  stink 
shall  come  out  of  their  carcases."  IL  Isaiah,  the  prophet 
of  salvation,  hopes  for  the  conversion  of  tiie  heathen, 
while  the  author  of  chap,  xxxv.^  a  prophet  of  destruction, 
predicts  their  ruin.  Besides  the  contents,  the  diction  of 
the  two  chapters  is  entirely  different.  In  chap,  xxxiv. 
the  prophet,  though  speaking  of  a  universal  judgment 
upon  all  nations,  is  thinking  principally  of  the  sentence 
against  Edom.  Wherein  lay  the  importance  of  this 
petty  nation  —  which,  compared  to  the  mighty  empires 
of  Assyria,  Babylon  and  Egypt,  was  so  utterly  insigni- 
ficant —  that  with  it»  dissolution,  the  hour  of  salva- 
tion should  begin?  The  expositors  who  defend  the 
coupling  together  of  these  two  heterogeneous  chapters 
explain  that  Edom  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  serves 
as  the  representative  of  all  peoples  hostile  to  Israel, 
and  cite  its  perennial  and  constant  enmity  in  support 
of  this  theory.  They  quote  the  short  passage  (Isaiah 
chap.  Ixiii.  1-7),  where  Eldom  also  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground. But  the  supposed  parallel  is  based  upon  a  false 
vocalisation  of  the  text ;  chap.  Ixiil  1,  cannot  mean,  "  Who 
is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from 
Bozrah ; "  but  the  true  rendering  is,  "  Who  is  this  that 
cometh  with  a  red  garment  from  the  vintage :  "^  there  is 
thus  nothing  about  Edom.  On  the  other  hand,  chap, 
xxxiv.  speaks  solely  of  Edom,  not  as  a  type,  but  with 
reference  to  itself,  just  as  in  Obadiah. 

1  Instead  of  Oh^p  VCL  HT  ^D  we  most  certainly  read  D^^9^  and  in 
the  phraM  rvXil'O  bn:in  t^nsn,  the  word  TTVil  means  "the  Vintage/* 
and  is  another  form  for  ")V3,  the  feminine  of  l^b.  The  words  that 
foUow  decidedly  support  this  explanation,  1^331  1Cnn^(^)  Dn«  yHD 
T\yi  "pllD.  Although  this  emendation  suggested  by  Lagarde  is  quite  ob- 
Tious,  most  expositors  adhere  to  *^Edom." 
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In  truth,  the  rulers  of  the  people  of  Judah  had  ample 
reasons  ^or  execrating  Edom.  From  the  time  of  their 
wandering  in  the  desert  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Idumseans  had  pursued  the  Ismelites  with  an  im- 
placable enmity,  although  the  latter  regarded  them  as 
kinsmen. 

Already  in  the  eighth  century  RC.  the  prophet  Amos 
mourned  because  Edom  persecuted  his  brother  Jacob  with 
the  sword,  and  still  harboured  a  fierce  hatred  against  him. 
At  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  this  people  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  the  Chaldeans  in  their  work  of  devastation,  ex- 
claiming :  "  Destroy,  destroy,  even  unto  its  foundation !  " 
They  fought  against  the  fleeing  warriors  in  the  breaches 
and  crossways,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  foe.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Edom  looked  upon  itself  as 
the  heir  to  desolate  Jud^a,  and  appropriated  a  portion  of 
the  land.  It  appears  that  even  during  the  Babylonian 
exile  the  Idumseans  kept  possession  of  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  author  of 
chap,  xxxiv.  threatened  Edom  with  a  doom  of  annihilation 
much  more  severe  than  even  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  had 
proclaimed  against  it.  His  prophecy  is  of  a  later  date  than 
either  Jer.  1.,  li.,  or  Isaiah  xiii.,  xiv.,  because  he  depicts 
the  impending  destruction  of  Edom  in  much  fuller 
detail  His  diction,  on  the  other  hand,  has  neither  the 
symmetry  of  the  latter  passage  nor  the  fulness  of  the 
former.  The  16th  verse  also  seems  to  allude  to  Jeremiah's 
prediction  of  the  judgment  of  Babylon.  The  words  are : 
**  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord  and  read ;  no  one  of 
these  shall  fail."  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  the  book  of  the 
Lord  "  ?  This  expression  does  not  occur  anywhere  else  in 
the  Bible.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  "  the  book  of  the  Law  of 
God,"  or  "  the  book  of  the  Covenant,"  but  not  of  any  "  book 
of  the  Lord,"  in  which  is  to^be  found  the  threat  of  a  coming 
judgment  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  correct  reading 
should  be  ^7^^1Sl^  13D  instead  of  'n  nSD,  and  the  author 
probably  intended  to  summon  his  contemporaries  to  con- 
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vince  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  that  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  Jeremiah  against  Edom  or  the  nations  had 
been  literally  fulfilled.  The  verbs  in  verses  16  and  17  are 
preterite,  thus  implying  that  the  circumstances  alluded  to 
were  susceptible  of  ocular  confirmation.  The  passage  is 
certainly  not  an  exhortation  to  future  readers,  as  if  the 
author  were  expressing  his  assurance  that  in  dayB  to  come 
people  would  be  convinced  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy. 
According  to  this  interpretation  the  contents  of  this  passage 
would  themselves  be  the  "  book  of  the  Lord  "  referred  to,  a 
very  improbable  assumption. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  two 
adjoining  chapters,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.,  do  not  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  prophet ;  chap.  xxxv.  is  a  genuine  portion  of 
11.  Isaiah,  and  the  preceding  chapter  is  the  work  of  some  one 
who  lived  at  a  later  period.  Chap.  xxxv.  has  by  accident 
been  detached  from  chap.  11,  of  which  it  forms  a  com- 
ponent part,  and  has  been  subjoined  as  an  appendix  to 
chap,  xxxiv. 

H.  Graetz. 
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ON   NON-HEBREW  LANGUAGES  USED   BY 
JEWS. 

On  the  Languages  used  by  the  Jews  with  Transcription  in 
Hebrew  characters,  and  the  Olossarium  Chrceco-Hebraicum 
Oder  der  griechische  Wbrterschatz  der  judischen  Midrasch- 
werke,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kultur-  und  Alterthumskunde. 
Von  Dr.  Julius  F(jRST,Rabbmer,Strassburg.  (Trlibner, 
1890-91.)     4  fasciculi. 

The  Jews,  althou^  holding  fast  to  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  even  considering  it  as  holy,  easily  adapted  themselves 
to  the  languages  spoken  by  the  nations  among  which  they 
were  exiled,  or  had  voluntarily  emigrated.  First  of  all 
they  brought  from  the  Babylonian  exile  the  Aramaic 
language,  which  was  current  in  Palestine  during  the  period 
of  the  Second  Temple,  together  with  the  modified  Hebrew 
dialect,  found  in  the  Mishnah  and  in  the  Midrashim.  The 
ruling  class,  however,  understood  Aramaic  already  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  (Isaiah  xxxvi.  11),  since  this  language 
was  used  in  the  chancelleries  throughout  the  East.  Next 
comes  the  Greek,  which  entered  Jewish  society,  not  uni- 
versally however,  through  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
Alexander  the  Great ;  it  was  spread  by  his  successors,  it 
could  not  be  rooted  out  completely  by  the  jealous  Macca- 
beans,  and  it  was  finally  revived  by  the  Roman  rule.  The 
Jews  who  settled  in  Alexandria,  Asia  Minor,  Cjrprus, 
Greece,  and  Italy  seem  even  to  have  forgotten  their 
Hebrew  in  the  second  or  third  generation  after  Alexander 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Pentateuch  had  to  be  translated 
for  them  in  a  Greek  translation  which  goes  under  the  name 
of   the    Septuagini     These   Jews    composed  in  Cbreek, 
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Apocryphal  writings^  dramas,  apologetical,  historical  and 
philosophical  works.  We  shall  only  mention  the  second 
Book  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Ezekielos, 
the  Sybilline  books,  Pseudo-Phokylides,  Justus  of  Tiberias, 
Josephus,  and  Philo.  As  to  Asia  Minor,  we  know  little 
concerning  the  Jews  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  in  Greek,  and  the  Jewish  (?)  epitaphs  found  there  are 
also  composed  in  that  language.  Latin  seems  not  to  have 
been  favoured  by  the  Jews  in  Italy,  for  we  find  no  Latin 
writing  even  mentioned  by  the  Jews,  except  in  some 
epitaphs  in  Southern  Italy.  From  recent  investigations, 
mostly  made  by  Dr.  Perles,  we  are  certain  that  Jews 
assisted  in  the  Syriac  translation  of  many  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  they  transcribed  Syriac  with  Hebrew 
characters,  as,  for  instance,  the  history  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon.  (See  the  Book  of  Tobit,  Oxford,  1881,  p.  37.) 
As  to  Persian,  the  numerous  Persian  words  found  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  would  already  prove  that  the  Jews 
were  writing  in  this  language,  but  the  fact  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  two  translations  of  the  Bible,  an  old  one, 
now  lost,  and  another  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
still  exists  in  MS.,  and  in  which  many  old  Pahlavi 
forms  are  to  be  found.  From  glosses  in  these  MSS., 
where  passages  are  marked,  according  to  the  Talmud 
(for  instance.  Genesis  xxv.  22),  which  should  not  be  read  in 
translation,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Persian  translation 
was  read  in  the  synagogues.  Amongst  these  MSS.  are 
also  some  Apocrypha  in  Persian,  in  Hebrew  characters, 
among  which  the  history  of  Daniel  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  James  Darmestetter.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  a  MS.  of  Biblical  history  composed  in  Firdausi 
verses,  as  well  as  astronomical  and  medical  treatises  in 
Judaeo-Persian.  In  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg 
an  Hebraico-Talmudic  dictionary,  with  a  Persian  explana- 
tion, is  to  be  found.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Sidney  Churchill, 
of  the  British  Embassy  at  Teheran,  was  kind  enough  to 
present    us   with  a    MS.    which  contains    transcripts  in 
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Hebrew  characters  of  Persian  poets,  as  well  as  original 
▼erses  in  Persian  by  Judah  ben  M[ar]  Eleazar  ^B7M3, 
headed  nOMa  Winn  n«ro,  Book  of  Parables,  one  of  which 
gives  a  description  of  Moses  (n"y  la^^Di  na^D  nya  "^D).  In 
the  year  1883  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Psalms  was 
printed  in  Hebrew  characters  at  Vienna  for  the  use  of  the 
Jews  in  Bokhara.  It  is  superfluous  to  speak  about  Arabic, 
which  the  Jews  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  Magreb 
and  Spain  freely  substituted  for  Aramaic,  when  IslAm 
conquered  those  countries.  All  branches  of  learning  were 
written  and  are  still  written  in  Arabic,  even  Haktkhah,  and 
commentaries  on  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  Yemen  and  in  North  Arabia,  where  celebrated 
poets  were  Jews,  who  wrote  in  classical  Aralnc  and  in 
Arabic  characters. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Western  countries.  In  Christian 
^Mdn  the  Jews  wrote  freely  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  not 
only  on  Biblical  subjects^  but  also  on  branches  of  science. 
Readers  may  find  details  about  these  works  in  Dr.  Elay- 
serling's  Bibliotheca  Espafiola-Portagueza-Judaica,  1890.  In 
Spain  we  find  R.  Santob  (Shem  Tob)  de  Carrion,  called 
also  Rabbi  Don  Santo,  as  one  of  the  earliest  troubadors* 
Ethical  sayings  in  Catalan,  by  Jaf  uda  ( Jeheu  de  Barcelona, 
thirteenth  century),  were  lately  published  in  the  Remta 
Catalana,  January,  1889.  In  Provence,  not  only  glosses  are 
found  in  the  vernacular,  but  also  original  poems  and  prose 
works,  for  instance,  that  by  Israel  Caslari,  of  Avignon,  a 
history  of  Elsther  in  verse  to  be  read  on  the  day  of  Purim. 
This  poem  exists  in  a  unique  MS.,  at  present  at  least, 
in  possession  of  the  Rev.  Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  H.  Adler ;  it 
is  unfortunately  incomplete.  As  to  French,  the  earliest 
docimients  written  in  old  French  are  the  2,500  glosses 
of  Rashi  (eleventh  century),  scattered  throughout  his  com- 
mentaries to  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  They  were  col- 
lected and  collated  with  all  available  MSS.  by  our  lamented 
friend  Ars&ne  Darmestetter.  Alas,  his  premature  death 
will  retard   this   important   publication.     Rashi  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  Joseph  Qara,  Samuel  ben  Meir,  generally  called 
Rash  bam,  Eliezer  of  Beaugency,  and  the  Thosaphists  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud,  which  all  employ  French  glosses.  In 
controversial  treatises,  for  instance,  by  Joseph  the  Zelote, 
French  sentences  and  words  occur  in  abundance.  Moses  ben 
Isaac,  of  England,  usually  called  Moses  of  London,  whom 
we  have  now  to  place  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury (see  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  IL,  pp.  322, 330,  and 
620 ;  III.,  p.  778),  gives  in  his  Hebrew  dictionary,  the  Book 
of  Onyx  (cnn^rr  'd),  not  only  French  gloases,  but  also  French 
sentences  and  proverbs.  It  is  not  certain  whether  Hagin, 
the  translator  into  French  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra's  astro- 
logical works,  made  in  the  year  1273  in  the  house  of  the 
astronomer,  Henry  Bate,  at  Malines,  in  Belgium,  was  an 
Englishman,  and  whether  he  is  also  the  translator  into 
Hebrew  of  the  Image  du  Monde  (see  Hktoire  Litt^aire  de  la 
France,  i  xxvii.,  p.  507,  sqq, ;  Mr.  Joseph  Jacob's  essay  on  the 
London  Jewry,  p.  401,  and  Dr.  H.  Adler's  paper  on  the  Chief 
Rabbis  in  England,  p.  270,  both  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Papers  read  at  the  Anglo-Jetoish  historical  Exhibition,  1887). 
Berechiah,  the  punctator,  who  lived  in  England  before 
1190,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Jacobs  (see  Jewish  Quarterlv 
Review,  IL,  p.  331),  was  even  a  permanent  resident  at 
Oxford,  has  also  French  glosses  in  his  Hebrew  translation 
of  the  Qucestiones  Naturales  of  Adelhard,  of  Bath,  and  in 
that  of  the  treatise  on  precious  stones  (Lapidarium). 
Strangely  enough  we  find  no  English  writings  in  Hebrew 
characters,  not  even  glosses,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  reason  that  Jewish  learning  was  here  culti- 
vated by  Rabbis  who  came  from  France,  or  by  disciples 
of  French  Talmudic  schools;  besides,  the  court  language  in 
England  at  that  time  was  French.  Whether  ^hole  treatises 
were  written  in  French  in  Hebrew  characters  cannot  be  said 
with  certainty.  No  French  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
Hebrew  characters  is  known  at  present  The  f6W5t  that 
French  liturgies  were  recited  in  the  synagogues,  is  made 
evident  by  the  elegy  on  tiie  Auto-da-f6  of  Troyes  in  1288, 
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by  Jacob,  son  of  Judah  of  Lorraine,  so  well  interpreted 
by  the  lamented  Arsfene  Darmes tetter  (Romania,  t  iiL,  p. 
443  sqq.,  and  Histoire  LitUraire  de  la  France,  t.  xxvii.,  p. 
475  8qq.\  which  was  found  in  a  Mahazor  in  a  MS.  of  the 
Vatican  Library.  We  know  that  the  Rabbis  in  Lorraine 
were  opposed  to  the  reading  .of  romances  by  the  Jews, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  universal  custom,  and  probably 
they  were  transcribed  in  Hebrew  characters.  Possibly 
some  adaptations  or  imitations  were  made  by  the  Jews, 
though  no  traces  of  any  have  been  found  as  yei 

Li  Germany,  where  the  Jews  settled  as  early  as  in  Spain 
and  Gaul,  we  find  German  glosses  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
century  by  Eliezer  ben  Nathan,  Eleazar  of  Worms,  cmd 
others  (see  Revue  des  Etudes  Juires,  t.  v.,  p.  142).  About 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  the 
Jew  Siisskind  of  Trimberg,  one  of  the  Minnesanger. 
Judaico-German  literature  abounds  in  copies  in  Hebrew 
characters  of  romances,  popular  songs,  and  original  adapta* 
tions  of  them  (see  Steinschneider's  essay  Jiidisch-DeutseAe 
LUeratur  in  the  Serapeum,  1848-1849.)  In  the  later  period 
we  find  Judaico-German  treatises  of  all  kinds  on  the  Bible, 
sermons,  ethical  treatises,  books  on  medicine  and  mathe- 
matics. Many  of  them  are  in  the  corrupted  jargon  of  the 
Polish  Jews,  who  settled  in  Poland  when  exiled  from 
Germany. 

In  Italy,  where  the  Jews  were  the  least  persecuted, 
we  find,  strangely  enough,  few  Judaico-Italian  writiogs. 
Excepting  Emmanuel  ben  Solomon  of  Home  (according  to 
recent  investigations  he  was  the  friend  of  Dante),  who 
wrote  some  poetry  in  Italian  under  the  name  of  Manuello, 
we  can  only  mention  Azariah  de  Bossi  and  some  minor 
poets,  who  are  represented  by  the  literature  in  the  defence 
or  condemnation  of  women.  In  Southern  Italy  we  shall 
see  that  Greek  long  prevailed ;  it  was  superseded  in  Sicily 
by  Arabic  when  Isl&m  conquered  that  island. 

The  following  languages  are  omitted  among  Judaico- 
vemaeular   writings:— They    are    English,   tiie    Slavonic 
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family,  the  Roumanian  dialect,  the  Hungarian,  and  the 
Turkish.  Of  the  first  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  12). 
As  to  the  next,  the  Jews  settled  comparatively  late  in 
Slav-speaking  countries,  and  they  kept  to  German,  which 
they  brought  with  them,  and  considered  holy  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  continued  their  casuistic  and  other  " 
writings  in  German.  Besides,  they  were  treated  in  such  a 
way  by  the  people  and  the  respective  Governments  that 
they  were  utterly  excluded  from  all  society,  and  it  was  not 
worth  while  for  them  to  trouble  about  the  official  language. 
Most  likely,  also,  the  scanty  amount  of  literature  in  the 
Slavonic  dialects,  in  Roumanian,  and  in  Hungarian,  was 
not  to  the  taste  of  the  Jews,  and  was,  therefore,  neglected 
by  them.  In  Turkey  the  case  was  the  same ;  the  Spanish 
immigrants  were  either  Arabic  speaking  Jews  or  exiles 
from  Spain,  who  continued,  and  still  continue,  the  use  of 
Spanish.  We  must,  however,  mention  that  the  Karaites 
of  the  Crimea  possess  a  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
liturgies  in  the  Tshagatai  dialect  written  with  Hebrew 
characters.  Only  after  admission  to  citizenship  have  the 
Jews  adopted  the  Icmguage  of  their  respective  countries. 
Such  was  the  case  in  Holland,  where  Portuguese  is 
entirely  forgotten  now;  in  England,  where  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  were  still  used  even  in  the  last  century ;  and  in 
France,  before  1789,  where  Spanish  and  Gterman  were  pre- 
dominant amongst  the  Jews. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Greek.  It  is  not  yet  certain 
how  far  the  Greek  language  entered  into  Jewish  life  in 
Jerusalem  and  other  great  centres  in  Palestine.  It  is  most 
likely  that  in  Jerusalem  the  three  languages,  Mishnaic- 
Hebrew,  Aramaic  and  Greek,  were  spoken;  there  was  a 
synagogue  of  Hellenistic  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the 
country.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bulk  of  the  Jews 
could  or  did  speak  Greek  (see  Studia  Biblka,  Oxford,  Vol  I., 
p.  66,  sqq,).  Certain  it  is  that  Greek  terms  were  adopted 
for  certain  objects  which  were  newly  introduced  into 
Palestine.     This  we  can  see  from  the  Mishnah,  a  part  of 
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which  we  can  trace  to  the  first  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  the  Palestinian  Gemara  Greek  words  and  even 
sentences  are  numerous,  and  in  the  various  Midrashim  we 
meet  frequently  with  Greek  locutions.  The  preacher  or 
interpreter  even  plays  upon  words  from  Greek  to  Hebrew, 
and  vice  versd,  by  which  he  explains  Biblical  passages.  We 
shall  give  one  instance  only :  Genesis  xxxv.  8,  the  words 
niD3  llbn,  "  Oak  of  Weeping,"  is  explained  in  the  Pesiqta 
by  "  a  second  weeping,"  meaning  that  soon  after  Jacob  heard 
of  the  death  of  Deborah,  he  had  another  weeping  or  mourn- 
ing through  the  death  of  his  mother.  Here  the  preacher 
plays  upon  the  word  pbH  "  oak,"  taking  it  as  the  Greek 
word  SXXov  "  another."  To  understand  such  plays  upon 
words,  the  audience  must  necessarily  have  been  acquainted 
with  Greek.  R  Abahu  (third  century)  freely  makes  use  of 
such  puns  at  Csesarea.  Now  the  date  of  the  Midrashim  lay 
between  200  B.c.  to  800  and  even  900  C.E.,  and  they  were 
composed  or  compiled  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also  in 
Byzantine  countries,  among  which  we  have  to  count 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  Naturally,  the  Greek  under- 
went modifications  in  different  ages  and  provinces. 

And  here  we  have  to  follow  Dr.  Fttrst's  excellent  remarks. 
He  says,  that  from  the  fact  that  in  Constantinople  Latin 
was  spoken  whilst  the  surrounding  country  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation  by  Constantine  spoke  Greek,  a  mixed  dialect 
necessarily  sprang  up.  The  meaning  of  Latin  words  taken 
over  into  Greek,  and  vice  versd,  changed  through  the 
translatipn  of  them.  The  Midrash,  when  employing  Greek 
words,  does  so  according  to  the  popular  usage,  and  conse- 
quently the  dates  of  the  various  Midrashim  could  approxi- 
matively  be  given  through  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  words 
the  preachers  mcLke  use  of.  If,  therefore,  words  have  their 
history,  the  books  in  which  they  are  employed  have  simi- 
larly their  history.  We  quote  one  of  Dr.  Fiirst's  instances 
to  show  how  the  Aggadist  employed  terms  of  dignity  for 
his  purpose  of  preaching  to  his  audience,  terms  which  have 
lost  their  classical  meaning,  and  possess  that  of  the  time 
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when  the  preacher  employed  them.  We  find  in  the 
Midraah  Thanhuma,  sectio  "^rxbvnn  §  20  (editio  Buber, 
Numbers,  p.  65)  the  following  saying:  R.  Abba  said,  When 
I  saw  a  crowd  of  men,  I  went  in  the  opposite  direction,  so 
that  I  should  not  trouble  them  by  making  them  stand  up 
and  greet  me.  R.  Yose  said  to  him,  Quite  the  contrary 
ought  to  have  been  done,  for  showing  their  respect  to  you 
will  teach  them  the  fear  of  Grod,  as  it  is  written  (Lev- 
xix.  32), "  Thou  shalt  rise  before  the  hoary  head  and  honour 
the  face  of  an  old  man,  and  thou  shalt  fear  thy  Qod.^' 
Indeed,  pious  men  ought  not  to  lower  their  dignity.  Esau 
(Byzantium),  however,  is  always  going  down,  so  that  to- 
day he  is  a  prefect  (DIS^D'^H,  iirapxo^),  and  to-morrow  he 
will  be  a  common  man  (pD,  irarfavo^,  which  is  the  right 
reading ;  the  word  stands  corrupted  in  previous  editions  into 
po);  to-day  (Dr.  Fiirst  rightly  axjcepts  DVn  instead  of 
nnDb)  he  is  a  commander  (DIDp,  ie,,  D'»Dip  ^rf/Ai?9),  to-morrow 
he  will  be  a  private  soldier  (D'P'nD,  arparuinrisi),  po  is  hei'e 
not  a  rustic,  but  a  private  man ;  the  saying  would  be  more 
emphatic  if  we  take  ircuyavo^  in  the  sense  of  a  degraded 
soldier. 

In  the  following  sentence,  which  has  also  a  historical 
ground,  the  word  pD  certainly  means  a  private  person. 
We  read  in  the  Bereshith  Rabba,  §  50,  the  following: — 
r»")in'»Db  V'^in  Hf?»  T3y  ♦  i^Dn  p  n^'aimn  biMB?  Tnrf?  ba^o 
T^nD  n'^n  "bw  ^nin'^ob  jy^rmn?  po  pDD  t^hd  n'^n  "bw 
)V:hp^.  "It  resembles  one  who  receives  the  offices  of  a 
prefect  of  a  province  (fjyefiovLa),  who  until  he  reaches  the 
boundary  of  his  province  travels  as  a  private  man  (Trar/avof;); 
as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  boundary  he  travels  as  a  high 
official  (KdXKifio^iy  This  reminds  us,  Dr.  Fiirst  says  rightly, 
of  the  edict  promulgated  by  Augustus  (Dio  Cassius,  liii.  13), 
that  a  prefect  should  not  assume  his  insignia  before  he 
reaches  the  boundary  of  his  province,  a  rule  which  con- 
tinned  most  probably  under  the  reign  of  Augustus'  suc- 
cessors. We  shall  adduce  one  example  in  which  Dr. 
Fiirst    proposes    some    happy    emendations    for    Qreek 
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words  which  copyists  through  their  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage have  corrupted.  For  instance,  the  word  >^l>DnpD^M 
{Jer.  Tal  Kilaim,  IX.,  fol.  32c)  is  the  same  as  niDnpD>H  in 
the  parallel  passage  {Jer.  T.  Kethuboth,  XII.,  foL  35(j),  for 
both  represent  the  Greek  ae/epfjrdpiot,  and  not  the  Latin 
scriptores  as  given  by  Levy,  although  explained  in  B.  T. 
Sukkah,  foL  35a,  by  D^StD.  A  more  corrupt,  nay,  un- 
intelligible form  we  find  in  the  Midrash  Qohekth,  ix.  18 
(towards  the  end  of  the  chapter),  where  we  read  >mD9  "^yv^po 
applied  to  Shebna  the  scribe  (iDTOn,  Isaiah  xxxvi.  3). 
However,  here  we  confess  the  corruption  from  niDD^pD  is 
less  than  from  niiDnpD>M,  and  if  so  the  above-mentioned 
word  would  probably  also  represent  the  Latin  scriptor, 
as  Levy  proposed.  In  such  a  case  only  MSS.  read- 
ings must  decide ;  therefore,  before  venturing  on  emenda- 
tions, all  help  from  MSS.  and  early  printed  texts  must 
be  exhausted. 

Doubtful,  although  ingenious,  is  the  emendation  proposed 
by  Dr.  Ftirst,  to  read  ]imb,  for  ]V:ib  {Pesiqtha  xxviii.,  foL 
182a).  It  is  said  there  that  once  a  legion  passed  to  take 
the  taxes  of  a  province.  That  would  be  the  only  passage 
in  which  Xi^yaro^  would  be  used  in  the  Midrashic  literature. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  understand  the  word  "  com- 
mander of  a  legion,"  as  Levy  does  rightly.  ]1lMb  usually 
means  a  l^acy,  i.e,,  a  will 

Although  Dr.  Fiirst  cites  but  few  books,  since  he  had  no 
great  libraries  at  his  disposal,  his  glossary  will  prove  an 
important  contribution  to  the  solution  of  Greek  words  in 
Midrashic  literature.  Additional  help  is  given  in  Kohut's 
excellent  edition  of  the  Arukh  of  R.  Nathan ;  Levy's  ex- 
haustive dictionary ;  Professor  Bacher's  remarkable  book. 
Die  Agadah  der  Tannaiten ;  the  late  Mos6  Lattes's  Saggio, 
unfortunately  left  unfinished  by  the  premature  death  of 
this  able  rabbi ;  Dr.  Jastrow's  dictionary,  which  advances 
too  slowly ;  and  many  other  attempts.  Perhaps  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  we  shall  have  a  complete  Judaeo-Greek 
vocabulary,  brought  up  to  the  present  level  of  philology 
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by  a  Talmudic  scholar  in  conjunction  with  a  Greek  philo^ 
logist. 

These  various  dictionaries  and  monographs  show  that  the 
Jews  in  Greek  countries  and  even  at  Rome  knew  Greek 
in  the  eleventh  century.  There  remains  also  a  Greek 
translation  in  the  Corfu  dialect  of  the  Hafbarah  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  viz.,  of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  This  was  no 
doubt  read  publicly  in  the  synagogue,  since  it  is  found  in 
a  Corfu  Mahazor  in  a  Hebrew  text,  and  each  verse  is 
followed  by  the  Greek  translation,  both  being  provided 
with  vowel  points  (MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  and  the  Bologna 
Libraries).  A  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  is  in  preparation 
by  Professor  Jean  Psichari  in  Paria  Karaitic  writers,  and 
more  especially  Judah  Hadassi  in  his  iDIDn  bDB?H  (written 
in  the  year  1 1 48),  constantly  use  Greek  words  and  sentences. 
Our  friend  Dr.  Harkavy  has  lately  sent  us  an  elegy  of 
nineteen  lines  probably  used  for  the  ninth  of  Ab,  in  Greek, 
in  Hebrew  characters  also  provided  with  vowel  points.  It 
is  to  be  f oimd  in  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century, 
perhaps  even  older,  headed  by  the  following  words  (folio 
45a)  t^lD  lliTia'^aiDID  ]ipDTn  ^'•^llbnn  (MvpoXoytov  'P<afjLaUcov 
'jrapoifxiDvrjTiKov  'jroXXd  (?),  transliteration  suggested  by  Dr. 
Leopold  Cohn,  of  Breslau),  which,  we  hope,  will  soon  be 
published. 

There  are  many  hymns  in  Greek  in  Hebrew  characters 
to  be  found  in  MS.  (see  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Nos.  2,501,  2,503,  2,504,  and  elsewhere). 
Some  hymns  used  at  Corfu  even  now  have  been  published 
lately  by  M.  Sp.  Papageorgios  in  the  Abhandlungen  dcs 
bten  iniemationalen  Oinentaliaten  Congresses,  Berlin,  1882, 
p.  225  sqq. 

Finally,  we  possess  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch printed  at  Constantinople,  1547,  and  one  of  Job, 
ibidem  1576.  (See  Steinschneider,  Catahgus  Librorum  Hehr. 
in  Bihliotheca  Bodleiana,  Nos.  122  and  241,  and  M.  Lazare 
Bell^li's  article  with  the  title  of  '*  Une  version  grecque  du 
Pentateuque  du  seizifeme  si^le"  in  the  Revue  des  Etudes 
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Oreeques,  iii,  p.  289  sgq.)  The  publication  of  a  complete 
vocabulary  of  Judaeo-Qreek  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
Mishnah  down  to  our  time  would  be  useful  not  only  for 
the  Greek  dialects,  since  it  is  well-known  that  the  Jews 
with  their  natural  conservatism  kept  to  old  forms,  but  would 
also  be  of  some  advantage  for  the  study  of  the  Septuagint 
as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament  books  written  or  influenced 
by  Jewa 

A.  Neubaueb. 
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THE  PRAYER-BOOK  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RITUAL 
OF  ENGLAND  BEFORE  1290. 

The  Ritual  it  is  which  invests  the  Judaism  of  the  Diaspora, 
apparently  so  rigidly  uniform  and  unalterable,  with  variety 
and  local  colour,  gives  it  national  delimitations — a  kind  of 
political  dependence — and  within  the  infinite  and  eternal 
endows  it  with  a  finite  and  temporal  character.  Differences 
in  the  selection,  arrangement  and  phraseology  of  the 
prayers  were  the  tints  and  shades  that  distinguished 
Jewish  communities  from  each  other.  Israel's  new  homes 
asserted  their  claims  to  be  represented  in  the  Ritual  by 
the  side  of  the  ancient  fatherland.  And  these  new  homes, 
Israel's  actual  fatherlands,  left  distinct  traces  of  their 
influence  in  the  Litui^ ;  and,  in  contrast  with  the  old, 
lost  home,  to  which  faith  fondly  clung,  proved  a  source 
of  division  and  separation.  Thus,  within  the  religious 
brotherhood  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  Ritual  became  the 
symbol  of  a  closer  and  more  intimate  bond  of  union, 
fostered  and  guarded  no  less  loyally  and  tenaciously  than 
the  grand  treasures  of  the  race.  Jewish  exiles  carried 
their  Ritual  with  them  into  other  lands  as  a  spiritual  type 
and  memorial  of  their  old  home  and  as  a  pledge  of  their 
enduring  union.  As  they  found  it  impossible  to  replant  it 
in  its  native  soil,  they  sedulously  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
it  in  their  foreign  settlements.  What  the  various  mother- 
tongues  of  the  countries  that  had  accorded  the  Jews  refuge 
were  to  the  ancient  Hebrew— dearly -prized  heirlooms,  of 
which  even  dispersion  could  not  rob  them — the  Ritufd  was 
in  relation  to  the  imperishable  principles  of  Judaism— a 
species  of  religious  dialect  which  varied  with  locality,  and 
which  communities  could  not  forget  or  abandon  even  in 
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exile.  In  consequence  of  this  fusion  of  religious  with 
political  elements,  the  Ritual,  of  all  our  religious  posses- 
sions, is  the  one  most  deeply  and  directly  affected  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  communities.  Nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  afford  us  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  sorrow-laden  history 
of  Israel  than  a  (Geography  of  his  Ritual. 

Rituals  have  not  only  been  exiled,  some  of  them  have 
also  perished.  Such  was  the  inevitable  fate  of  liturgies 
that,  remaining  in  foreign  lands,  belonged  to  scattered  and 
waning  minorities,  for  whom  the  current  of  altered  circum- 
stances proved  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  maintain  their 
distinctness  and  individuality.  If  the  Ritual  symbolizes 
the  bond  of  connection  between  a  community  and  a 
country,  its  disappearance  most  strikingly  expresses  the 
fact  that  that  bond  has  been  completely  severed,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  community  has  dissolved.  In  the  North- 
French  Ritual,  and  in  that  of  the  EInglish  Jews  before  the 
Expulsion,  we  have  illustrations  of  liturgies  killed  by  exile. 
Long  after  they  had  completely  disappeared,  new  Jewish 
colonies  found  their  way  back  and  re-settled  in  the  lands 
where  these  rituals  had  formerly  flourished.  Their  literary 
remains — ^the  memorials  that  testify  to  their  former  exist- 
ence— have,  therefore,  a  real  and  tangible  interest  for  the 
present  age.  They  prove  that  Jewish  life  had  already  pene- 
trated, at  a  previous  period,  into  those  countries,  by  which 
they  had  been  suflSciently  influenced  to  produce  new  re- 
ligious forms.  Of  the  fact  that  there  existed,  besides  the 
North-French,  an  English  Ritual,  related  to  it,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  distinct  and  independent,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  The  notices,  scattered  in  literature, 
meagre  though  they  are,  sufficiently  prove  this.  Abraham 
b.  Nathan  ibn  Yarchi,  who  seems  to  have  visited,  among 
other  communities,^  the  Jews  of  England,  gives,  indeed,  no 
account  of  any  specifically  English  differences  in  the  text 

<  JSI^DH  PeMoh,  §  62  ed.  Berlin,  p.  83.    See  also  Reif  mann  in  Berliner- 
Hofmann  Magazin  V.,  61  n.  7 ;  D.lCassel  in  Zanz  Juhel'8chr\ft^  127. 
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or  order  of  the  prayers.  And  this  is  all  the  stranger,  be- 
cause he  had  a  keen  sight  for  all  peculiarities  of  ritual  and 
public  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  expositors 
of  the  Prayer-book  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  possessed  such  definite 
information  concerning  textual  variations  in  the  North- 
French  and  English  liturgies,  which  they  mention  sepa- 
rately, that,  on  the  strength  of  their  notices  alone,  we  are 
justified  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  English 
BituaL 

When,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Jehuda  b.  Samuel,  of 
Spiers,  and  his  school,  a  sort  of  Massora  of  the  Prayer-book 
came  into  existence,  and  the  words,  and  even  letters  of  the 
liturgy,  were  counted ;  these  calculations  became  the  basis 
of  occult  and  mystical  deductions,  and  every  departure 
from  the  received  text,  which  was  supposed  to  embody  a 
wealth  of  deep  meaning,  was  felt  to  be  a  denial  of  the  de- 
ductions, and  to  imply  scepticism  as  to  their  truth. 
English  and  French  Jews,  who,  on  their  travels  through 
Germany,^  spoke  of  the  variations  in  their  Liturgies,  drew 
down  fierce  curses  upon  their  communities,  which  were 
denounced  as  abandoned  to  apostasy.  Joseph  del  Medigo's 
Collectanea  (BMe,  1631)  alre€uly  contains  an  extract  out  of 
a  book,  by  Elazar  the  Pious,  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
liturgy,  in  which  the  latter  quotes  the  warning  of  his 
teacher,  Judah  the  Pious,  against  the  English,^  who,  hie 
says,  incur  a  heavy  responsibility  by  their  additions  to  the 
Prayer-book,  and  omissions  from  it 

Another  liturgical  commentator  of  this  school,  whom  we, 
at  present,  only  know  by  his  acrostic  uhw  MDW  (which  irre- 

*  Moses  b.  Chisdai,  of  Taohaa,  reports,  on  an  Englishman's  authoritj, 
that,  as  a  pnaishment  for  want  of  faith  in  evil  spirits,  Ibn  £zra  was  met 
by  them  in  an  English  forest,  under  the  form  of  black  dogs,  and  that  the 
fright  occasioned  his  death  {Ozar  Neokmndf  iii.  97). 

>nK  in^  [n^riyi]  n*nyi  p-JDnoi  pd^didk^  d\t^^k  ^npynwv^  W 

jnn  Del  Medigo  expressly  distinguished  this  work  (riDDn^  P|"IVD  15a) 
from  the  commentary  to  the  Prayer-book.  Cp.  Neabaaer*s  Extracts  in 
UraelitUche  Letterbode,  x.  Ill,  etc. 
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sistibly  suggests  Isaiah  Ivii.  2),^  gives  expression  in  his  own 
words  as  well  as  by  excerpts  firom  Judah  the  Pious  and 
his  disciple  Elazar,  to  his  deep  resentment  at  the  extensive 
variations  in  the  Prayer-book  permitted  by  French  and 
English  Jews.  Examples  of  these  readings  are  given  and 
condemned  as  arbitrary.  The  severity  of  the  Liturgical 
Massorites,  when  discussing  these  variations,  rises  to  a 
climax  in  the  declaration,  which,  rea4  by  the  light  of  past 
history,  is  positively  cruel,  that  those  who  adhere  to  such 
readings  draw  down  the  judgment  of  exile  upon  them- 
selves,' 

We  may  confidently  assume  that  those  who  are  here 
handled  so  severely  had  traditional  authority  for  their 
text  of  the  same  value  as  that  claimed  by  their  critics  for 
theirs.  Is  there,  however,  any  means  of  determining  the 
number  and  extent  of  these  variations  which  seemed  to 
the  Germans  so  culpably  new-fangled  ?  Did  the  conception 
which  these  zealots  formed  of  the  impugned  English  liturgy 
bear  any  correspondence  to  the  reality,  and  can  this  be 

'  See  Perles  in  Frankel-Graetz  Monattschriftt  1876,  p.  372,  etc.,  and 
Gnetz,  Juhelschrift  17,  etc.  My  MS.  (Catalogue  Rabbinowitz  7,  No. 
123),  which  Perles  {ib,  18)  thinks  is  a  MS.  liturgical  commentary  of 
Samnel  b.  Bamch  of  Bamberg,  only  contains  portions  of  the  work  extant 
in  the  Mtinioh  Codex  No.  423,  and  in  the  Oxford  Codex  No.  1102.  The 
collations  of  these  MSS.  has  helped  me  to  correct  Perles*  quotation,   ID^t^ 

wn^an  vn  hm  p  vh  dj^t  nrnixai  nn^nn  ^pK^ai  moa  pint  ^dh 

:  D»u  ^  nor  pjD 

Or  again  :  O  T\^2>^\  'DDI  'DD  '^D^DIDH  DST  ^'K1  '^nsnV  ^K  W'Z^''  «S 

>  D^npai  ^Bi33  K3n  ^k  onnn  noKn  n^on  S^an^  DK'n  «t  b  p  hv 
nn^n  hodi  hdd  '^d^ddi  D3^d  D^[n](3)nn  D^naiv  Sb'  nna  nnn  ^« 

TO3  pDB^   ^^  pom  ^^O  nDD3   D3nn  -|D«  Ur\hv  ^l^D^n^O  '^V31Dni 
.(according  to  my  MS.)    K3n  D^iy3>  Htn  D^iya 
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demonstrated?  Have  we  any  means  of  discovering  the 
character  and  constitution  of  the  English  Ritual  in  the 
pre-Expulsion  period  which  had  disappeared  before  the 
date  of  these  attacks,  and  of  deciding  whether  its  deviations 
from  the  received  text  are  merely  casual  and  accidental,  or 
are  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  radical  and  thorough- 
going diversity  that  did  not  even  spare  our  national  prayers? 
Hitherto,  the  answer  to  these  questions  has  necessarily 
been  in  the  negative.  Even  Leopold  Zunz  could  only  conjec- 
ture \RituSy  p.  62]  that  the  English  Ritual  must  at  least  have 
borne  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  French,  if  it  was  not 
quite  identical  with  it.  Not  a  single  proof  or  even  illustra- 
tion is  advanced  in  support  of  this  supposition.  It  has 
evidently  been  assumed  that  the  books  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Liturgy  perished  in  1290,  that'  no  literary  memorial  of  the 
English  Ritual  has  survived,  that  no  manuscript  of  the 
Daily  or  Festival  prayers,  no  Siddur,  no  Machzor  out  of  old 
England  has  been  saved  which  could  satisfy  our  curiosity 
as  to  the  character  of  the  English  RituaL  New  Hebrew 
treasures,  it  was  thought,  will  have  to  be  rediscovered  in 
the  Muniment  Rooms  of  English  Cathedrals  or  in  private 
libraries,  of  which,  however,  nothing  has  so  far  been  heard  ! 
And  yet,  the  beneficent  influence  which  has  manifestly 
guarded  the  sources  of  Jewish  history  has  here  too  been  at 
work.  The  material  it  has  preserved  affords  us  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  English  Ritual  than 
we  possess  of  the  French.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  English 
Prayer-book,  which  was  in  daily  use  and  escaped  destruc- 
tion by  mere  chance,  that  I  wish  to  introduce  to  the 
readers'  notice ;  but  a  collection  of  the  prayers  in  vogue 
among  the  Jews  of  England,  prepared  in  a  literary  and 
scientific  spirit.  The  compiler  had  the  same  motive  in 
making  his  collection,  as  induced  Maimonides  to  include 
the  Ritual  of  the  Prayers  in  his  Code.  The  municipal 
Library  at  Leipsic  possesses,  among  its  store  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  a  cimelium,  No.  17,  which  once  belonged  to  Johann 
Christian    Wagenseil,  and    which    was    so   valued    as  a 
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curiosity  of  the  highest  order,  that  visitors  specially  came 
to  his  house  in  Altorf  with  the  object  of  inspecting  it. 

In  this  small  but  well-bound  parchment  volume,  covered 
all  over  with  writing,  Jacob  b.  Jehudah,  Chazan  of 
London,  wrote,  three  years  before  the  Expulsion,  a  Com- 
pendium of  Kitual  Law  and  the  Principles  of  Jurispru- 
dence, to  which  he  gave  the  title  n^'»n  \^37,  **A  Tree  of 
Lifa"  In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  Chapter  II.,  Section 
13,  which  treats  of  the  Priests'  Benediction,  the  Siddur  of 
the  Jews  of  England  is  to  be  found.  It  has  escaped  notice, 
and  thus  escaped  destruction.  By  a  sensible  arrangement 
of  the  material,  as  well  as  by  the  minuteness  of  the  hand- 
writing, the  whole  Liturgy  has  been  skilfully  compressed 
within  the  small  bulk  of  twenty-four  pages.  Had  it  been 
discovered  at  an  earlier  date,  this  MS.  would  have  certainly 
attracted  universal  attention  at  the  Anglo-Jewish  His- 
torical Exhibition  in  1887,  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
was  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  this  work.  Fac- 
similes of  this  Siddur,  multiplied  by  the  printing-press, 
would  have  proved  appropriate  mementoes  of  this  famous 
exhibition. 

Has  this  treasure,  however,  been  indeed  hitherto 
selected  and  unnoticed  ?  Is  it  credible  that  Leopold 
Zunz,  who  by  his  supplements  enriched  Delitzsch's 
catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  in  this  very  Leipsic 
Library^  actually  missed  the  importance  of  this  MS.  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  English  Ritual?  I  believe  that  a 
single  misread  letter  in  Delitzsch's  description  of  our  code 
is  to  blame  for  Zunz*s  failure  to  appreciate  the  true  value 
of  this  treasure,  which  Wagenseil  so  highly  valued,  and 
for  the  consequent  delay  of  half  a  century  in  the  discovery 
of  the  English  Ritual.  In  Delitzsch's  catalogue  (1838)  the 
book  is  thus  described  :  '*  Auctore  Jacobo  ben  Jehuda 
Lunditiensi."  The  clear  n  in  V^iaibD  being  misread  as  a  >, 
London  was  transformed  into  X^^yh,  a  place  as  yet  un- 
identified. Delitzsch's  silence  as  to  the  Ritual  contained 
in  the  Codex   left  Zunz  without  a  clue  to  the  valuable 
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bHntD^  is  in  the  French  form  which  the  Oerman  Ritualists 
impugned. 

Exclusive  of  minor  variations,  the  text  of  the  eighteen 
Benedictions  contains,  in  its  eighth  paragraph,  the  read- 
ing criticised  by  Elazar  b.  Jehuda ;  in  the  twelfth,  the 
ancient  form ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  a  deviation 
from  the  French  Ritual,  which  here  reads  1337^73  TTDIini. 
Especially  significant  of  the  extensive  character  of  these 
changes  is  the  reading  in  the  sixteenth  blessing.  The 
prayer  before  ni:a  ^r6»,  already  found  in  the  Siddur  of 
R  Amram,  and  mentioned  by  Ibn  Yarchi  (p.  18)  as  in  use 
among  the  Spanish  Jews,  appears  here,  incorporated,  with 
many  variations,  with  the  last  of  the  eighteen  Blessings. 

While  the  Dim  Hini,  said  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
(Zunz,  ibid.  10),  with  all  its  variations,  which  are  by  no 
means  few  or  unimportant,  shows  on  the  whole  the  tra- 
ditional form ;  seven  psalms  appear  instead  of  "rn  itJW^I, 
which,  indeed,  was  unknown  even  in  the  times  of  Jehuda 
b.  Asher  {Tur.  0,  Ch,,  131).  Then  follows — ^as  a  prayer 
manifestly  intended  for  daily  devotions  —  the  formula 
7D>s6,  which  Maimonides  gives  in  his  Mishneh  Torah,  and 
which  Zunz  assumed  (ibid.  14)  had  not  been  preserved  in 
any  ritual.  The  interpolations  in  Tachnun  contain  the 
stanzas  which  called  forth  the  censure  of  R  Jehuda  the 
Pious  on  the  French  Ritual  (nwr^  niDD,  §  220).  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  Tachnun,  from  which  bMnOT  "iWW 
is  missing,  resembles  the  version  in  our  liturgy. 

Psalm  XX.  is  followed  by  ]V!6  Mni,  where  a  deviation 
from  the  French  Ritual  is  noticeable.  The  large  addition 
at  the  end  in  that  liturgy  is  here  absent.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Ps.  IxxxiiL,  1  Kings  viii.  67-60,  and  Micah  iv.  5 
is  common  to  both  Rituals;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  three  verses  are  found  at  the  end  of  ]V!6  fcOl, 
which  in  the  French  Prayer-book  are  introduced  after 
Ps.  Ixxxiii  Maimuni's  second  Recension  of  the  Eaddish 
precedes  Olenu,  which  the  English  Ritual  has  preserved 
in  a  form  not  elsewhere  found,  and  therefore  especially 
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noteworthy.  This  proves,  by  the  way,  that  the  English 
Jews  had  no  occasion  to  fear  a  censorship  of  their  prayers 
and  devotional  writings. 

The  Evening  Service  opens  with  Ps.  Ixxviu.  88.  Ps.  xx. 
10,  found  in  modem  liturgies,  is  here  absent.  The  following 
difference  from  the  French  Ritual  is  noticeable :  the  English 
congregation  did  not  respond  with  Deut  iv.  31  (Zunz, 
ibid.  60),  nor  is  the  form  of  7*32  vn  ini^bn  dependent 
on  the  French  one. 

The  Festival  Maariv,  preserved  in  the  Siddur,  allows 
ns  a  glance  at  the  Machzor  of  Ehigland.  As  only  poetical 
pieces  to  the  first  two  Benedictions  are  given,  it  would 
seem  that  the  longer  middle  poems  and  intercalations  in 
the  concluding  pieces,  which  according  to  Zanz  {Lite- 
raiurgeschichte,  p.  73)  are  of  later  origin,  had  not  been 
adopted  in  the  English  RituaL  As  in  the  French  and 
Worms  Rituals,  the  New  Year  Eves  have  also  a  poetical 
Maariv,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  codex,  No.  67, 
Halberstam.  The  author  of  the  Maariv  for  the  second  eve 
of  the  New  Tear  is  Joseph  Tob-elem  of  Limoges  (Zunz, 
ib.  136),  who  also  composed  the  Maariv  in  the  English 
Ritual  for  the  first  evening  of  Tabernacles  (ib.  137);  while 
the  English  Maariv  for  the  second  day,  which  is  reserved 
in  the  Halberstam  codex  67  for  the  first  day,  was  written 
by  Elia  K  Zadok  (ib.  484).  Both  Rituals  have  the  same 
compositions  for  the  eighth  day  of  the  festival  by  Daniel 
or  Durbal  b.  Jacob  (ib.  484).  For  the  Feast  of  the  Rejoic- 
ing of  the  Law,  our  MS.  has  the  separate  poetical  Maariv 
by  Isaac  (ib.  554).  On  the  first  night  of  Passover,  the  old 
anonymous  Maariv  (ib.  73)  was  recited;  on  the  second, 
Joseph  b.  Jacob  8  (ib.  173) ,  on  the  seventh,  Joseph  Tob- 
elem's  (ib.  131) ,  and  on  the  last  night,  again,  Joseph  b. 
Jacob's  (ib.  173).  For  the  first  eve  of  Pentecost  we  have 
Tob-elem's  Maariv  (ib.  134) ;  and  for  the  second  eve,  Joseph 
h.  Jacob's  (ib.  173).  The  original  home  of  the  latter  com-^ 
positions,  Znnz  remarks,  was  France. 

There  is  naturally  no  trace  in  this  Ritual  of  Psahns  or 
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poetic  compositions  as  preludes  to  the  Sabbath  Eve  services. 
It  commences  like  the  ordinary  Maariv  with  mm  Mini 
resembling  in  this  the  Sephardic  Ritual  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  variations,  the  four  Sabbath  Amidahs  show 
no  special  differences.  In  addition  to  the  long  Kedusha 
in  the  Morning  Service,  Benjamin  b.  Samuel's  Kedusha, 
which  Zunz  thought  {Litt,  Geschichte,  p.  118)  was  especially 
intended  for  festivals,  seems  to  have  also  been  customary 
on  Sabbaths. 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  Etz  Chayim  also  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  Anglo-Jewish  Ritual  used  at  the 
Reading  of  the  Law.  When  the  scrolls  were  taken  out  of 
the  Ark  371D3n  >n>1  was  not  recited;  iblll  by  the  Reader 
was  followed  by  IDnn,  nbniin  'n  ^  being  omitted.  A 
few  variations  occur  in  b^n  b37,  the  form  of  which  differs 
from  that  given  in  Soferim,  c.  14,  sec.  12  : — ^nmn^l  HOyan^l 
(is  wanting  niDbi37n)  1DW  bbnri'^i  rhvrr^x  u^xbx^n  b^  •iis, 
]Di  -riMn  MDD  b37i  ny^m  by  irm?npi  iniiynp:!,  n:a-r  'n  >d  >d 
lin^i  mnD:a  ia>by  iniDbn  nHnni  nb:in 
Tonn    ]n:a    'ib?>    id^   b^    nD^^boi    i3^nto>bD 

r^V^W'^  is  wanting,  bs,  (S.  Baer,  Abodath  Israel,  224). 

After  reciting  inn  bDn  till  in  D'»Dinn  bnb,  the  Reader 
continued  with  the  following  verses : — bni  D3713  ^D*)!  n'»DlT 
TnM  nt&WD  n^nnni  nn  'nnab  on  D>>n  v^  ^"^^  n>nn^ro 
iD'»Di>i  T^**  '^^'^'^  '•^  ""^  '^'^  yny\  ^^wv  n^Kaa^n  na^^D^n  n'»D'» 
nnbin  u^^n  Dn^nbw  '»n  '>pnnn  dhhi  'Kai  D»n  niD»  t^ 
nvn. 

This  addition  in  the  French  Ritual  was  severely  criticised 
by  R  Jehuda  the  Pious.  The  blessings  recited  at  the 
Reading  of  the  Law  show  no  variation. 

The  order  of  the  Haftaras,  which  the  MS.  has  here  pre- 
served for  us,  corresponds  with  that  customary  in  France 
and  Germany;  with  the  following  differences:  Amos  ix. 
7  is  the  Haftara  for  niD  nnw ;  Ezekiel  xxii.  1  for  D^ionp. 
In  the  Haftaras  for  the  three  last  portions  of  the  Book 
of  Numbers  we  notice  a  transposition.    Jer.  i.  1   is  ap- 
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pointed  as  Haftara  for  onaS;  Jer.  ii.  4  for  niDn;  and 
1  Kings  xviii.  46  for  >roD.  The  blessings  said  before  and 
after  the  reading  of  the  Haftara  exhibit  unimportant 
variations,  eg,,  ]nKD  bw  ^^ ,  D>>pom  nmnn  ,1-037  na7D:a 
>n  bD  non,  nriR  There  is  no  introduction  to  be  recited 
before  the  translation  of  the  Haftara,  and  no  concluding 
piece  to  follow  it.  As  in  the  French,  so  in  this  Ritual, 
nroni  is  absent  and  the  two  ])Tns  Dip>  are  fused  into  one. 
The  influence  of  the  French  Liturgy  is  apparent  in  the 
order  of  the  verses  (inpi!?)  said  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath 
Afternoon  Service  (see  Zunz,  Ritus  45);  as  also  in  the 
addition  to  the  service  on  the  Sabbaths  before  New 
Moons,  which,  in  the  case  of  Ab,  is  restricted  to  the  bare 
announcement  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  (tJ.  61). 
There  is  no  trace  in  this  Codex  of  special  Sabbath  Eve 
hymns. 

The  important  deviations  in  the  Festival  Prayers  make 
the  injunctions  of  R.  Jehuda  the  Pious  as  to  the  counting 
of  the  words  and  letters  of  the  Liturgy  quite  intelligible. 
The  formula  D^niD  D^^n,  which  he  condemns,  is  common 
to  the  English  and  French  Rituals.  The  charge  of  in- 
terpolating words  and  phrases  in  Abinu  Malkenu  hits  the 
English  as  well  as  the  French  Ritual.  This  prayer  consists 
here  of  forty-two  formulas,  of  which  the  second  half 
Cj^cially  shows  most  astounding  deviations  both  in  order 
and  text.  Two  of  the  three  formulas,  which  Zunz  con- 
sidered (f6.  119)  as  belonging  to  the  French  Liturgy 
exclusively,  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  Rite  also. 
Li  the  Tefilla  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  what  especially 
force  themselves  upon  one's  attention,  are  the  varia- 
tions in  the  text  of  the  so-called  Minor  and  Major  Con- 
fession&  The  former  is  partly  arranged  as  a  triple 
alphabetic  acrostic,  while  the  Major  Confession  in  the 
French  Ritual — as  given  in  Codex  Halberstam  67 — shows 
a  single  alphabetic  arrangement,  identical  with  that  which 
Baer  (p.  47)  copied  from  a  MS.,  except  that  for  the  letter  \ 
the  former  gives  two  forms  n2  >1T*a,  niat  nT^TD ;  in  our 
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MS.  we  have  a  double  alphabet^  several  of  whose  phrases 
are  distinct  and  independent. 

The  service  for  Hoshana  Rabba,  which  appears  here  as 
an  already  acknowledged  portion  of  the  Siddur,  shows  a 
general  similarity  with  the  German  Ritual.  It  contains 
Kalir's  seven  pieces.  The  French  Ritual  also  contains  the 
second  n37tt7inD,  but  has  a  larger  number  of  different  pieces 
for  this  day. 

If  my  conjecture  is  correct  that  the  three  poems  at  the 
end  of  the  Siddur,  with  the  respective  acrostic  signatures, 
VTDM1  pTn  npy>  '»3H  ,  \nDH1  pTH  npy>  and  np37\  which  were 
unknown  to  Zunz,  are  by  Jacob  b.  Jehudah,  Chazan  of 
London,  the  compiler  of  the  Etz  Chayim;  then  Anglo- 
Jewish  Liturgical  Poetry,  hitherto  represented  through 
pieces  by  Meir  b.  Elias  of  Norwich,  receives  an  important 
addition  which  affords  another  proof  that  the  Hebrew 
Muse  was  once  successfully  cultivated  on  English  soil ;  so 
much  the  more  valuable  because  there  has  hitherto  been 
so  little  room  for  hope  that  our  knowledge  of  this  branch 
of  Jewish  Literature  would  be  enriched. 

But  a  careful  review  of  details  will  give  us  a  better 
insight  into  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Siddur  of 
England  than  the  general  remarks  which  only  exhibit  the 
more  important  features  of  our  discovery.  I  have  therefore 
deemed  it  expedient  carefully  to  collate  the  complete  text 
of  the  Liturgy  in  the  MS.  with  Baer's  texttts  receptus,  and 
to  note  all  the  differences,  even  those  that  are  apparently 
unimportant.  If  the  character  of  our  Codex,  which  has 
been  recognised  in  the  past  as  a  unique  curiosity,  makes  a 
scrupulous  collation  of  variations  a  scientific  duty,  its 
decaying  condition  renders  this  duty  an  urgent  one,  ad- 
mitting of  no  delay.  In  our  review  thus  far  we  have 
examined  the  prayers  in  groups  without  regard  to  their 
order  in  the  MS.  In  our  present  comparison  of  variants 
we  will  follow  the  text  of  the  MS.,  the  character  of  which, 
remarkable  even  from  a  graphic  point  of  view,  will  thus 
become  clear  to  the  reader.     This  collection  of  prayers 
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has  found  a  place,  as  already  stated,  at  that  section  of  the 
Etz  Chayim  which  treats  of  the  Priests*  Blessings.  It 
b^ns  where  the  modem  Siddur  usually  ends — ^with  the 
prayers  said  before  retiring  to  rest.  The  form  of  this 
prayer  deviates  so  considerably  from  our  text  that  it  may 
as  well  be  quoted  here  with  its  rubric 

xy^rh  n^r^j^  ^n^oyni  y^ih  rxo'h^  ^noD  wnni  D^jn  Dnimn  vh\  dti 
*D  TDonw  nv  m  hdi  Djna  \nM  'i«  n^n  ynn^  ne^  'i«  'ijnaen 

PIDD  '^D«  KTIp  n^^Sr  inD3K  DK1  fB^I  t^'pD  01Bt<1  'KHB  Kllpl  S  OH^^T 

:  fc^  13  'nw  nDm  noB  i«  pjwi 

Then  follow  mbrics  on  the  Blessings  said  on  waking.  These  are 
sacc^^ded  by  the  Morniog  Piayers,  which  commence  with  the  Bless- 
ing reciied  on  wasbiDg  the  haDds.  The  hymns  which  precede  it  in 
onr  Litnrgy  are  naturally  not  in  the  Codex.  Then  comes  "1V^  X^, 
with  whose  variants  we  now  begin.  The  notes  in  a  smaller  hand  are 
either  marginalia  or  interpolations  explanatory  of  the  form,  sub- 
stance, or  application  of  the  prayers.^ 

In  the  prayer  IV^  X^  the  following  rariations  occur :— Dv/H  Dv/H, 

nnK  nv^  '^bk  y^th  moy^i,  x^a^a  *^in  Ken  After  k^^bdi 
nwx6  f oUowB :— nojrj  sn^K,  nnK  mine,  nnn^  nnKi,  n^ny  nnwi 
^3  iTTinn^,  >3Tp3  n*i^n  noB^onK^,  ^nuK  'sn^Ki  *n^K  ^*  i^3d^  ok  miD 
*»  ^3  ^nuK  *n^Ki  '^n^K  '^  yysh  idi^  sjiiy  n^^i  dob  ry  ok  tkb^] 
'Di^  pc^n  ^n^  inn*  noi  TpB'  nnc^  Wi»  [m.  no]  *d  ^nKon  k^i 
i^Dv  i6  "TH  Tp  noni  pK  avina  kSt  *n^D  vh  p«i  *np^  ir  yyeh 
o  TDD  D^ynn*?  ^31k  vh  u^p^k  '**  p  iodd  n^Knnoa  -inon^  nna 
'^^  nmn^  mo  *n^  ^k  ^moK  p^  nop  *nv^D  n«i  nnr  n^aii  ^mw 
TBW  nKi  *n^i3  x^  nx  *b  w  kdi  jo  ^k  *di^i  ^n^K^  mm  nn^ 
n^an  p^pn  •  imin  ^n^oa  *m«  •  n^nn  K^ai  -iidk  ^nbx  ^noe^ 
pnn  iiB^i  -jpsn  >wi  *n-ai  •^naw  m^ra  nmy  *n^^a  ^^msDm 
^nKom  ^DBTD  ^n^iDn  •  o^ma  nan  *3B  ^n^aSni  *nnyn  ♦  D^^oa  onani 
*n^Q  •  TBnp  on  nac^  *n^^n  ^noon  ^mon  •  ^not  ^mr  •  ^nyrnni 
waa  mata  •  *nnn*  -pin  naiy  *nnp*  jn  m^*  •  *b^B3  ^kdid  npc^ 
•  -paT  ^noKO  >nTTD  ♦  yrwtch  maBT:)n  k^  *n^  ♦  ^noya  nan^  dk^ 
wiy  310  pn  ^ne^  •  ri  ^nncD  *niiD  ipe^  ^nyaK^:  ^nssw  ^nwj 
*nnrp  ynb  *my^i  yn  mnv  >mm  npc^  ^n^ye  ^nyc^D  n^iy  *n*w 
yvan  inK  ^nenn  ri  vw  *nn  ^nyen  ^v^waa  *n^  *nNip  ^ 

VOL.   IV.  C 
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70DWD1  n^niVDD  m^o  •  ^nynyn  mnyn  »n^yn  ^nw  m  ^nDwy 

pur  y^sh  -iDDK  noi  Dno  nn*  y^th  -idw  no  ^nyenn  >:Kt  n*Bir 
D^\y  m  jnv  nriK  Tit^  nn«  ni^i^ni  nnno^n  ^d  vhn  D^pnc^ 

%n^Ki  ^n^K  '^>  i^»^  prt  ^n^  •  i^:^  ^aao  d^p  pKi  noo  ino:  in 
^3  Sy  nflDm  ^nwon  b  ^y  "h  n^oni  ^ye^D  ^d  ^y  "h  h\rxoTW  ^nuK 
:  D^KH  1VW  1^  ^yDK  no  >nKon  dk  ^nw^y 
T3D^  ^nnB'  n:n  mini  nymixi  dk  ono  m^k^  d^pki  5|d^k  ntDn 
|n3B^3  DK1  >h  r\w  vh\  *nnyn  -mt^i  ^nye^D  ^nny  >nNon  >niDKi  ^yciD 
»D33  n:ni  ^anxvo  -«rK  nK^nn  nno  ^t^  "»^^i  ^:i^  n:n  o^ano 
^K  'IKI  or  i>D3  ntnon  mv>  ^y  Dmnn  fs.  nDno]  ^k^d:  n:n  D^^wnni 
nD  '>>  n^  TDB^n  ni:iy  dk  y^th  ^nye^e^i  mKorur  ^3iyi>  n^  w  kdi  m3 

D>B^    rDK^D3    TB^K   133   ino^   innyO  1>K1   DTK   DB^^   K^T   llDy^ 

ny^in  dik  |31  nonsi  b'13K3  >3  [b.  dk]  vry3  i3T  k^  onDen  n^np 
♦n^  '^*  pV  in^3  DB'  ^3  nno-irr  ^31^^^  3ib^  leybi  niD^  leyo  -uw 
yy\T  K^3n  nys  ^r>nnV  i^om  ^3iki3^i  ^ycn  pnoi  ^yc^  jiy  W5^ 
iDVy  $R  ovy  3np^  n^ny  nwi  k^^  ^n^eni  mSnn  inxo  »3  owro^ 
D3in3  nn  nnS  iiy  on^^y  oi-p^i  'W3  m^yn^i  on^a  Dn3  nn^i 
in3  n>DB^3n  b  piM  cwy»rr  ^3  jun  [onnao  iin3  nuDB'a  nnnn^i 

:  D^nn  ''i»V  noe^^  '^rnon  '«  nn« 
W3  »i3c6  jn:  Ttw  n'D  '^n^  '**  K'3  idk^  ^iwtn  ^v  ytDj?  dk 

:  'V^S  '^31  'r  '^3  '^rarh 
W3  ny  Diu  *ii  rbh^  v^  ^nannn  p3wr  'lytr  vtd  noi  'u^n  to 

Mi  ^MCW  «^  nVQ  'M^K  '^^  N^3 

l>3p  'D  m  n3y3  i3^n  t) 

Dn3y  iteac^  ni:? 

in33  ca^  Vy 


:  T3y  ^3KW  »^ 

:  Dm^  npi» 

:  Dmofcc  Tno 

:  '^n  ^  pRH  ypn 

t  ^3iv  fe  'h  rx&w 

:  n-tt3a3  ne^  itw 

:  D^iB3  r|pn 

>  IQi  nyW  '^DfT 

n>n?  T3yDn 


nw<i3  irno  Dw  ^y 

:  i^3^y  ^  VT  T3yoB^  ^ 

:  inoD  ^y  3b^  ^ 

:  p**^  ^  ^^^^"^  nnirw  ^ 

>  nwi  lane^  ^y 
:  nDy85»^ 

:  r3D  |m-w»  ^y 
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^Ki  nivo  -orh  ^:^nnK^  muK  ^hSki  ^n^K  '^  i^:dV  'in  ^n^ 

nnyn«rn^  n^>  »im  Tnivon  ^^p^rnni  jn  -iv^  ^3  di^  ^ki  mo  1^ 

0^8^31   31D  1V*3  ^apani  [a.  JD  l^VDl  JH  y^BDI]  JH  DIKD  ^^pmi  1^ 

onon  ^iVoani  ^n  h^  ^3^y3i  n^ryn  o^om^i  non^i  in^  ^3:ni  'oid 
^^ennV  D^wn  nn  una  :d>31D  onon  feii  '>^  k^i  n^D^  d^31D 
i3«nni  vh  x*i  nDtan  i^^ay  ibw^  n^^nna  pn  noaan  '^m  i^k  niDti 
P3D  pK  ^wrin  jnDB^  vh  dki  n^on^  nain  dib^  p^^  ^^^  i^b^  D>jnoi 
«jn*  iprsn;  i^3D  B^a^  K^  inDnn  Tin*  kV  wkii  wno  db^  vh\  ina-ii 
K^  iniDDn  t^  DriDtn  Ttn^  kV  in^  ynn  vb  dki  'niDDn  'vni  nwa  id3 

:  D^iD  pi  inD-u  71^* 
^  D^m  D^DiTK  D^^n  >h  \nr\^  ^nuK  ^n^Ki  'si^k  *"*>  y^ih  in  Nn^ 
^  D^m  nnin  W  D>^n  6d^di  noDa  ^b^  D^>n  nnio  ^  o^^n  'iSb^ 
ncnn  ona  pKB^  D>*n  kdh  hkt  ^b'  D^m  ^udi  •nriy  ^  D^m  hdii 
:  ana  n^an^  injnB'  '^^n  naio^  >n^  tii^kb^  i>D  k^dhb'  D>^n  no^bi 
onwDi  D^3D  nnyoi  '^3d  ^ryo  >:^^vnB^  >nnK  ^n^Ki  si^k  '>3d^  in  ^n* 
p  ^noi  nB9  jno  n^nB^n  |db^i  yi  pB^i  jn  iv^di  jn  yaeoi  p 

:  nnn  p  i^kb^  pn  nnn  p  pn  hb^p 
nVptD  ^  K^^M  Di^  '^B^riB'  ^nuK  sn^Ki  ^n^x  '^^  'od^  in  ^n^ 
p  noB^  ppDiy  p  nniin  ^v^en  on^o^nn  jm  noo  ^  N^^Mni 
'^pDiy  vn^B'  pn  «n^  hdb^  «W  '^poiyn  ^di  hdb^  k^  "poiy 

tnoB'^ 
nn^oyni  mi30i«  nmin  n>nnB^  ^nuK  ni^ki  [^h^k  '^^]  '^:d^  in  ni^ 
^Ki  o^  nn^  ^Ki  ^y  onnx  nxan  fc6i  onnw  ^y  >nwn  Knn  fc6i  n^a 
fc6i  Bnn«  ^Ki  HDWi  jipn  ^nnDyn  ^ki  hiik  ppn  ^an^oyni  ^3^  idb^» 
^^Dinn  D^ani  ^riBinn  k^vhb^  ^nnx  st^ki  ^h^k  '^^  '^n'^ :  ^nnwD  d^dk 
•piD  mo  Knni  innnjna  noynni  irya  noDnni  i^Dma  B^a^nni 
nDi  i^in  IB36  ^:inB^  iod^  yn^  >i^a  '^o^iyn  jni  •  imi:nii3yi 
pE^nB^  ^ninK  *p6ki  ni^k  '^^  h'y'>  •  nvD^o  nnyB^i  noynB^  iikb'  aDyo 
n^vni  'nD^nn  ii»ua  nnini  niym  di^bi  'xm  r\:^r\'^  i3"»niDni  130^3 
31D  "nnc^]  ir^pni  pv  pn  i3>p^n  D^B^ni  niD  ipni  mo  nnnx  i:did3 
1^3D^  Knni  lOB^  HK  n«Tb  irnn^  ^im^  kvo:i  dob^^i  lo^iyn  mo  iv^ 
noi  my  «onK  m^b^  ^nuK  ^p6ki  ^t^k  '>^  '^n'^  :  nnio^  la^B^ea  niip 
DTI  D^ft6ni  piiD^  n^  ^y  fc6  ^nK  D^nin  ^onin  pio  i>3d^  ^tikohb^ 
:  hv^^y\  mij  '>^  y^ish  *n^  ivani  ^d  noK  pnb  vhm 
pn^  nnv  p«  B^  inK  pn^  nnv  b^  onip  ni:B6  d^db^h  >o^it 
IK  ippy^  T^ni  minn  pioy^  puB^  nD  ^n  iki  inx  ^y  n^B^  Kin^ 
pa^i  niTr6  inv  pKB^nr  'd^b^t  iino  ni  niinn  piDyi»  inni  vdiv^ 
■vw  Vy  n3B«^  Kim  'k  kS  '^ithb^  n3  ^D  ^1nD  pn^  o^iyn  pjnia  ^k 
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n^B^BO  tOK  n-iinn  natna  nanK  K^nnK  «t»i  nm  nnn^n  noDan  «t»K 
^Di  pioyM  tirnM  pidd^  '>dxi  orn  b  Tia^i  inn^  pov^  k^  tki  t^d 
^D  ^3«  poyn  yvDKnB'  poen  ^ac^n  iirn^  yyi  r«  minn  !?y  -pnon 
iriDin  inK  n^o  me^  i^yn  t6  ^K^n  }nn  id  px  minn  nDia  Tinon 
nninn  riDiM  p^o  "'^^'i^  P^dp^  '^  Dojweo  '^'cn  nna  '^jnoe^  '^aii 
Tinoi  nnn  nion  tiddi  'nin  'i«i  nD3Dn  'on  p  nro  -jbinwi 
^ene  tnpK'  onip  p^^  "»^3^  ''^'J^'*^  n^o^^  hd-q  a^e^n  vh^  ntinn  ona 
-inn  DK  rh^:b  nDta  kdh  a^e^n  t6n  nD3  n^ni  pipo  iht^ki  ni:3'Tp 
:  minn  pDiyi  sb^vb^d  d^ij^  t^^di  (Cf.  D^n  op^n  ^i^ne^,  ed.  Buber, 

J  mn  nma  pioyi?  i'n'p'«  hid  'sn^  '^^  ko 
:  }n  min  'k6 

In  nipni  is  wanting  n«;  read:  nVD^Dni  ,^"W5^  lOy  ^VKVI  ob 
imin  *pDiyi;  it  contains  then  29  words  in  alL  Then  follows:— 
rm^  ^K  '»^  lann,  Numb.  vi.  22-27,  the  Priestly  Benediction ;  'X^n  OIB^, 
especially  Dnm    l^K  with  the  readings  :—^D1K  DHIK   ntTiy  OnXB', 

rpDn  iryrnoDB^m  is  wanting,  n^onn  m^  'in  Kin  no  nw^n  nam 
♦31  on  D*^p:  'T  n^^y  nuKn>  ^TinD  dt  neo  'iKn  '^dkb'  pvy  ^y 
iry^^K  TK  K3n  o^iyn  p  kihb^  ^b  nonio  niD^n  n^ie^n  ^d  in^!?K 
-rw  '^^  niD^  T»  bi  'XT  D^iyn  'i^b^  'uno  '^la^n  n^o^n  o^^n  n  tMC 

Then  follows  Lev.  vL  1-6,  and  Num.  xxyiii.  1-15,  with  the  rabrio : — 
r|>D1D    natrai,    ^I^DID   ^m   e^Knai ;   then  D^K^3:3  Klipi  MaL  iii.   4 ; 

IDipo  nt^K -pnpn  i^kd  'nsn  v^y  rhvti\  nmipa  miB^;  after 
Dn^:^n  y^iDn  follows  'm  dhk  Kn>  D^iy^. 

irniDtDiB'  nK  hkii  ^^ry  npa  yoK^  n^tK  ^■^^K  non  '^oi^iyn  pm 
'>^  DOtn  n>Dn-i  by  01  w^nipi^  by  Kb  o  n^by  idb^  Kip:  tb'k  Tyni 
KTP3  lOB'  ^3  ^nbK  ^^Db  'nKn  bK  ne^i  na^e^pn  '>>  nnbo  '^^  nyoB^ 
'IDI  i:n:K  no  loy  byi  ii^y  by,  lonyic^  ntD-mon  no  is  wanting,  ba  ^3 
iniDi  ban  irm  ^dm  li^c^nD,  idb^  nmni  r\2^  jn^bi  loonbi  -p^sbi 
01  irx^  [s.  n^on]  Di^  ban  n^e^  i^oeb  'Oib  uk  pn^mi,  ^m  '^a^iyoi 
'31  D^oyD  DV  bD3  'noiKi  mo  ^n33i  ni^D». 
'B^  inK  bx  Kin  nnKi  obiyn  K-tax:'  onip  bK  Kin  nnK,  Kin  nnK, 
K3n  obiys  '^^  Kin  -  '^^  enp  lon^  Kb  T^ix^n,  lobiys  idb^  hk  Bnpi 

is  wanting ;  ^DB'SI  byOD  D^DB^3,  IDB'  pKn  bD,  bin  UJT  b^  lyi^ 
l^lp  [s.  niV1D3]  pp,  -btDD  ban,  non  and  i:^by  K-pX:'  are  wanting; 

H^n  nyn  itin  noDV  n*  by  moKB'  no. 
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After  '>^  TDK,  Ps.  ciu.  1,  2,  30-22;  cjv.  1,  84-86,  and— '^^  7^0^  'in  ^H^ 

I  irD^3  mnoa  ^tn^n  'o  n:n^  '>ni3K  >n^Ki  irn^K 

In  TDKe^inn  the  reading  is:— B^O  «in  nnn.  n^6Wt3  HK^yO,    nn 

i*3Db>  r«^  «in  na  inn^o  kdds  Kin  'n3  •  vip^i  n  d^dih^i  vkt!? 
[a.  Tj6]  *n  ^K  'nn  ^^voi  mie  'nn  inie'  npo  k^i  d^:b  kk^  k^i  n^iy 
pmn  3Kn  iDn  n«D  la^n^K  '*^  «"n  n«^  d*v%  naieion  loy  nea 
rn^DH  ^D  112^3  iKDoni,  iD^^D^i  ivny:i  loon^i  tixd^i,  ^nan  loe^ 

IB  wanting. 

n^»  p«  nK,  ny  jnia  ^k-ib^^  ^k,  after  inon  lyo^  lanoi,  before 

Pa.  IxxTJ.  11,  the  yerses  oiii.  17,  oxlvii.  19,  are  inserted. 

After  IDKB'  "\\liZ  the  text  is  divided  into  four  columns,  the  first  and 
third  of  which  contain,  in  large  characters,  the  ordinary  prayers,  while 
the  seoond  and  fourth  columns  include,  in  smaller  letters,  the  additions 
for  Sabbaths  and  Festiyals  as  far  as  HD^X  After  Oyi:  ^nn,  at  the  end 
of  Psalm  xa,  the  following  remark  is  introduced  :— 'Dl^  WD^  '^:iK3  ntD3 

rOB^  yVDK3  tD"^  ^HKO  HT  '1DT0  'OIK  J^K  ID^D^I  i:n^  HtryD. 
At  the  end  of  Ps.  xci.  occurs  the  direction :— piDD  J^^DO  m^  ^KV1D3 

r»  y^M  Dn3^K  iron  ^^vn^  nn^n  rrm  d^^b^h^  nr. 

At  the  end  of  Ps.  oxxxi. :— O  =]  ItlrD  V'D  U  B^tT  ^H^H  ^^H  INI 

^  nona  D^^pwi  mm  K^a  D^iyn  hmb^  nnn  vd  na:  [non  D^iy^ 

At  the  end  of  Ps.  xxxiii. :— nnB^H  Om  J^TtD  ^in3  'VH^  ^ntT  D"^3 

[310]  nmn^  'io  'v^  t^  'iki. 

After  Ps.  xdii. :— HTO^  H^^Sn  DTip  t^^DIO  nn^. 

Here  foUows  Ps.  xvii  and  thereupon— TSI  B^K  HK^^  '^DH  'OK^  TK 

m  lOK^  niDon. 

Then  Ps.  xxxii.  and  :  (Ps.  xxxiii.)  D^pnV  1331  TD1K  TK1. 

Before  ^TBV,  11  verses  beginning  with  the  word  ^IB'K  are  directed  to 
be  recited :  Ps.  cxix,  1,  2 ;  Ixxxiv.  6 ;  Ixxxix.  16 ;  Ixv.  5 ;  xxxii.  2,  1  ; 
L  1;  cvi.  3 ;  cxxxvii.  8,  9.  This  explains  the  remark  in  Tosaphot  to 
Berachoth,  Z2h.    Before  nn^  H^nn  it  is  remarked  :— 0  rhr\r\  'DIKH  Sd 

in^  TiK  nniDi  Kn^n  kd^k  n^a  n*KT  Knn  D^iyn  p  Dvn  '^oya. 

yrb  rpnn  concludes,  as,  Ibn  Yarchi  (p.  10)  states,  the  French  rite 

ended :— nnyo  H*  Tin3  laruKi  non  mi^  b  vh\  n>  i^^n^  omon  k!? 
nn^n  '^ly  nyi. 

Before  D^iy^  '*^  1^3  occurs  the  remark :— TKT  'OIK  B^  H^K  'mOTO 

I^DiD  13K  iD^a^i  p6k  'nioTO  imi  or  ^d3  S^n  nouo  >p^n  kh^  >Dr 
p  D^^nrw  '^piDD  D^DiD  liKB'  'DD  S^H  D>*D  Kin  ^D  yninS  noB'in  ^d 
'^  ina   :  'diki  t\i^  'bhs  d^^d  o  yninS  n^B^n  nBnan 
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Itt  nn  p^M  ooours  the  reading  :— Dni3K  \a^  11 K  nOBn. 

Before  TK'^  TK  it  is  obeerred  :— H^pinpn^l  iTDB^a  TTWry  aiTOK  nnj 

D^  310  tpv  "*y\  2m^  n"DD  n^npnyn  itWD. 

:  ycnn  tnx  nots^an  ^^nno  tnn  dim  k^t  k^^j^wi  o"^  ik  ruB'  dki 

After  nyi   D^iyb>  l^D^  '*^  comes  the  observation :— njHB  DID  Kn  ^D 

unta  D\T  linn  is  wanting— D:n  n^nno  o  nyi  o^iy^  ii^d*  '^^  Vbidi 
3"y  nn  nvniK  no  Tn«  ^d  niotr  n">  b^  hd  ny  npan  rnoBva  \nn 
ntoB^n  NHM  ID  \tr*^  r\\o^  n  13^  loni  'y>n  W  niojr  a*!;  ni:  nvni« 
ni^D^  '**  ^DiD  -p^i  n'wn  rhnn  ny. 

Before  H^nB^  occurs  the  remark :— -JD   JD^K   inK  '^^  HWD  nitDB^HI 

n^^B^  iDiyi  nnriB^^  k^hb^  'itdth  nain  lonin  ny  -un*  ^61  :  x^'^yon 
X  ror\27\  'Di«i  nn^nn  >^th  iinv. 

In  nnnB^  the  readings  present  themselves : — HIBH   1^,  *iyi  D7)yO 
^K  nilK  D^iy,  ^nj  l^O  (without  Vjc),  m  l^D. 
Here  the  direction  is  given  :— n^  'Dl^  nW^  310  ^inb. 

rn^  n:iOKni  mnxn  tui  mKonni  nS^nn  (see  zunx,  Liuratvr^ 

getehichte^  p.  109). 

Variations :  mi33ni  n^HiH,  inimi  niDTn,  ^Dnni  }nn,  %niDni  dddh, 
np^ni  3i3^n,  rh:;r^'ory^  'iD^n,  ^DB^ni  nion. 

As  a  superscription  to  ^an^ :— yni3  nnV  H^^B^. 
After  PK  'OKI  the  following  rubric  occurs :— pBTi:  HO,  niy^"0  Tl 
'ID    B^OB'   mrOO  >D   piDDH   HIOB'  'iT  n3»   JIKi   (Ibn  Yarchi,  11).— 

niDK^  mm  iB^KD  '^^  nD  to  ^ij^  nnyi  i:y>  lu^vn  'np  ^^nn^jo 
K3-I  n>oB^  KH^  |0N^  v'B'  yuoBoi  HOH  D^iyo  ^D  inoHi  T^""*  "i^at 
riBW^  nifiniB'  ib^3  i^ndi  \i>v  P  ^^yB'  onb  innoM  dod  ^d3  wr 
B'^  pi  nrniK  h'di  iinTi  '?  «*o^y  ny  xnu  b^^b^  min^i  n^B^ia 
D'D  vrv»  ^  VI  «^3  >o^y^  DNnuo  b^i  D^n^  nm^n  b^  pi  nvKian 
13  n*  DB'  '*D  K31  noB'  'K^nn  nr  K^n  «in  noB^  >d  inv  pxi  nvniK 
B^np  i:pn  p  ^yi  (Num.  xL  17)  >mn«i  >n^i{«i  nni  vvn  i:do  ^wj 
fi^j^i  niTorn  ^y  K>n  nnnB^  iiDin  *d  ynin^  hd  iDin^  nnnB^  pi 
iinv  Tii^^  vh  DK  "ivi^^  nnriB^^  pn  idd^  tiD«  o*d  p^ddh^  ini:pnB^ 
nontJO  ^Dtvo  inn  iDooni  npnvn  |o  orwDnn^  fcOB^  ^o  pi^  w  (Cf. 

Ibn  Yarchi,  p.  10). 

Thereupon  follows  the  Boraitha  of  E.  Jos6  {BeracK,  3a)  with  the  super- 
•cription  :— nr  '0«>  'np  yOB^  K^  'ipoa  KinB'  nm^i>  and  the  following 
variations :  v  pJIOni  is  wanting ;  ^HO^^DBO,  always  without  conjunc- 
tion, e.g.,  ^  nOK,  1^  *niOK,  Oip>DD> ;   mD-IB^1  "»n^n  TIK  atHB^  ^^   MK 

D^iyn  nioiK  pa^  >3n  >n"»^ani  ••to^n  nw,  nwi  >^ni,  dvi  DvnyB'  k^ 

is  wanting,  B^W,  ID  Ifet  DV  ^DD,  nyB'D  K^K  liy  K^l,  10D  JIK-I^  HO 
is  wanting,  D^^D^  n5<. 
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In  ntX^.  it  Mdi :— '^»  HflK,  ^KU  1^  TK,  HTIK  «^  MpW,  T^TOH 

n^nne^n  naV  i^  y:sh  nD^p,  '^nnx  *n^Ki  o^n^N  '>\  ninDn  taiD, 
iny  Divynn  ^n  pKi  d^d^t  n^ip  iv^y  '^  i^menij  ^^na,  n^:^  -nn^n 
unwni  D^nv:,  ne^vn  ^^D^,  71331  fii^:)  i?^ni  )i^  mpi  ono 
icnp  DB^  n«  nip  bi  '>>  nx  ns^a  otn  -md«  nna  lenp  db^  hk 
nVnn-wn  iinDi. 

'onnn  d^tb^  >Dn  [m.  npani  pn^^  ikd  rD"0] 

T»2nn  '^pnv  nm3i 

enpnn  on^on  'iB^ni 

^^nnn  D*mp  mpni 

In  n^KOn  occur  the  readings  i—HaB'  ^y  I^VHS'ID  -p^nn  inB^HpS 
V^ai  is  wanting ;  '  H  >  3 1  p  jIVT  (aee  Znnz,  iZi^iw,  181),  7117)02. 
Before  'D*y3  ^n3  hli6  the  remark  is  introduced :— "ID«^  KIH  n>n>  DK1 

nmpo  'n^^iin  'dkm  inn  '*:DiKm  'p  'p  B^np  n«T3  'iki. 

nttCT — Cnn  TIK  is  wanting. 

In  .13-1  nnnK  occur  the  readings  pniH  3K  133^D  13^3K,  p  deleted, 

omon  ia  wanting,  ysz^  T\H,  imina  W3^  pan  i^nivoi  ly^^y  -«ni 
liwn^ai,  ninDDip  i»^^ini  wan  niBaa  yniKD  di^  na-a  w^i^y  Kani, 
Vnan  Ttxs^a. 

Before  ptO  1^  ^  occurs  the  remark  :-pa:ai  pllpia  B^  Kllpl 

Dnwian  ova  pi  lyi  ohvh  inia^  naa  db^  ina  'd«m  o^paiai 
*»D  pB^  ^31  naan  ^3ddi  D^pien  pa  pi  p^dd^  kSi  di  Spa  'd«>b^ 
niaiaa  'n^Kia  hkim. 

In  nOK  read :— CD^3DK31,   ITlplVI   VyiV^  IB^  "pB^   D^tD^y   ^Viy^ 

nmi  ^a  hv  1:^33  ^  i3^n3B«  ^y  3^  ^ib^^. 

In  nCVin  ^y  ;  13*ni3«  M^KI,  131VV  and  Kill  are  wanting. 

In  niry  are  the  readings:— 1133  I^D,   n^B^y   ilB'3n  ny30,  Dnnn 

D^  n3y,  iriH  ly,  '^^  moon  duiiIk  n3B^,  I3n3. 

nn^  ia  wanting.    niKlini  niai3  is  wanting.    7R7  TPD?,  D^3y. 
SnB^  mnh  DP  ^KIB^  HV;  HB^  Blip  ItDB^  1K3V  '^>  13^^N13  IB^. 

After  SOB'^  ^K3  the  direction  is  given  :— TD^n  n^DH^  nblK3  TD1D  1^1. 

Before  the  n3B^  1^^,  which  begins  on  p.  66,  column  4,  occurs  the 
gloss:— '^pl.l   yVOK3  IDiy   T66d   D11  DI*  ^3  K3*py  TK  TH^  1312^ 

ly  mnK  p3iy  rhvo  nii3  bi  lyi  D^y^  t^d>  '^  t^d  '^>  t^d  '^>  tDi«\ 
yvDKa  nitDiyi  Ti33n  kd3  ni<Bi3i  ib^  noBt:^  nnK  n^m  1313^  y^3or 


Joseph  Ibn  Kimohi  CP"^nT  'D,  p.  58)  condemns  the  reading  H^B*!!. 
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After  bn  nX  K-nni  is  the  remark:— IVIKn  D^y  t\H  •>»«*  'niip  D^^ 

pniV  h'^nm  t  ^m  -vd^  ^dkd  nniK  D^m. 

In  TI'TI^  ?Dn    the  following  yariations  oconr : — }  *  K   ^  D  '^^3  B^Hp   \*H 

^Dern,  Dn>3ip  pvn,  pm  nxi,  enip  ^iDiw  nvm  d^dx^,  v85W  ^dd, 
n^yna,  n^K^  ^^ac^n  orai  inD«^D  ^dd  nntr  ne^  ^y^ac^  di^  vrp  aw 

1D1K1,   '^^^  nmn^  niO  is  wanting;  "j^D  '*^,  ^^moi.  inenpa  is  wanting. 
After  I^X^KnO  p^nn  occurs  the  remark :— nrurn  H^  *D  '>yrh^  tDK^ 

VBoy  ny  'tb^  'di^  odt  ran  k^  ^nxiaaB^,  (that  is  chvinn,  91*)  unta 

the  words— nCW^  m^B^  'D1K  'B'^B^  ny. 

Among  the  variations  it  is  only  worthy  of  note,  that  instead  of  HSt^l 
the  word  yi3(^n  is  used,  and  the  passage  yUB^n  nnK  Oys  nh  MDH)  it 
wanting. 

With  remarkable  skill,  the  text  of  the  first  two  benedictions  of  the 
evening  prayer,  with  intercalations  for  all  the  festivals  of  the  year,  is 
introduced  on  page  68,  by  the  side  of  the  morning  prayers  7^21  nSriK  and 
}OKa  "]7D  ?K.  In  the  Benedictions  themselves  the  following  variations 
present  themselves  :— 

In  Dim  Kini,  13NTp  DW  W}f^  l^DH  ny^Knn  '^^  is  wanting. 

In  D^my  ^^liJD  occur  the  readings  i—Hinnn,  D*:Drn  5|>>TO,  ITDD 

D^ODDH,  T3yon. 

In  D^iy  nnn«,  towards  the  end,  read :— ^ID^n  nms  nWI   niDB'JI 

imin. 

The  poetical  Maaribim,  which  were  described  on  a  half  destroyed  line 
at  the  top  of  the  page  as  D^niD  D^D*  W  D^nnyo,  follow  and  fill  the 
upper,  lower  and  left  margins  in  the  following  order : — 

For  the  New  Year's  Eves: — 

:  Tnyo— DODO  pne^  >nDDD  d^b«  lo^ai 
lun  'Dd^  k^vd^  niDT  •ddu^ikd  onytriai  •ddd^d  ob^  ly^tn 

:  rniK  —  ddhk  ^nanx  Daroc^ 
nna  •  n^^na  iniaxK  iDiJr  ypnn  •  n^>^y  an  na  i^^dk  ^fe  ^—^^itr  ^^^ 

1)^  11DT  •  D>^n  D3i:n  iod^  oyiitrai  •  d*^ik3  oy^  niv  ^^1^  ^b!lo 
:  a'ni«  —  D^^ib  nanxi  oniya  non  •  D'oia  tik 
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For  Uie  Ereiiing  Prayers  at  Tabernacles : — 

:  rniK  —  HDDn^  ^^n  Dnnn«  pin  •  hdidod  D3:iai 

yion  -ipM  Tin^  •  ni^j6  n^ixr  nvoKO  nniy^ni  b^nn  •  ni^*^ 

:  2''\]w  —  ni^^^n  nn:iDKi 

•  nmn3[D3]  tkdd  [l  onp]  dto  nn  •  nnipna  'ud  ^:^  hdid  ^ina 
K^  D^3i  D*D  •  nn^^nn  (Job  xii  21)  nnn  iraipai  [iDtn]  o^pipr  nan 

:  rniK  —  nanxn  hk  nnD*?  ibv 
m«rn  ['jnDsn  ova  •  ^^ni  mKsn  i^  n^:yK— mvy  ^^  o^d»'  ^^^ 

*2sn^  innn^  nor  ♦  in^n  jbhd  nn:i  ♦  inaio  natrn  ^inoy^  idth 

1 3'niK  —  ni^i!?3  nanK  oniy:  non  •  in^n 
3^  ny^  •  *33nDn  o^a  *n  •  ^^n^v  aion  ^anDB^n  or  nx— jnn«  h'h 

jn«r  nn  •  »|DiDn  b^id  nnno  mon  •  r)Dini  ^Tn  nnK  oonx 

:  n^niK  —  riD«^  v^x  atp^  vanK  •  sjdik  an 
onvo  linn  n^>^  ^vna  •  nvn  V«  iniK  onioB'  V^— noD  ^anyo 
rw3  innDKOi  aiy  nnyo  nn  •  nvna  i:^vn^  onx  ^y  -ina  •  «v^d 

:  'yo  —  nv^Dn 
XV  nr  •  n^*^  nivn  -idik3  ^k  nny*  ♦  rh'hn  nr  Kin  oniDC'  ^^^ 
:  n'^niK  —  n^^^  phn  ''^^h  idt^  inanx  pn  •  n^^^  oai  dv  1^ 

•  nhsjf  niDiD  nns'^  in«vn  •  n^aa  lo^iy  tiK  DnioB^  ^^^— ^a^jr  ^^^ 

:  'nyo  —  n^*^  oai  "ipa  n^enn  in  •  rf?v<:h  niniNn  na  nipo  '^^ 

•  nnwra  nD*  ne^CTD  kii  tdib^  •  n^B^xiD  nnnx  pin  onioK^  ^^b> 

;  rniK  —  n'C^  inanx  ^^ni  noin  ♦  n^c^n  ibv  ^yie^  id? 

•  ^aiyo  piB^  loy  ^3iy3  kti  ♦  ^:yo  fiDtD  hdvk  ]mh  ycn^i— ^yoe^  V^ 

s  'yo  —  '^^h  nrn  n^^^n  Kin  •  ^3id  ^1^:2  vni«3i  ^axa  tk 
niiDTD  •  D^yDD  DK^Mni  ^DiB'  Dnnn  '^*  •  D^iy  ^noa  ^y  >a^an  ny 

:  'ni«  —  nh^i  Kin  in^onni  innnxn  •  D^iy  oy  inn  ^TiI 
y^  w  •  niyno  v'\'^^:^  'x^  fcnM  •  niye^io^  dik  '**  ye^vi— pinK  ^^^ 

:  'VTyo_  niyc^n^  iib^ki  n>a  ^a^an  ny  •  niyr^  join  n^*a 
nioinn  •  nDinoa  an^a  onr^^i  nnDio  ♦  non^o  *^d  pan  p.  n^  n* 

:  yniK  •  nDrrh  inSm  ^an  "p^D^  ♦  no^nni  sjKn  oaon 
nnmn  n-»ry  ^io>a  lann  •  n^^^y  K-113  2pv^  t^k  iti— niyuK^ 
:  n^^^  K^3Di  or  Tnyo  Sun  •  nSnn  loy^  TKni  n^a  oaK  •  n^iona 
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:  [D^iy]  nnnx  w^  iidt^  pan  •  d^id^^di  nvp  ^ddwd  nnnr 
^*^K  ^i^>a  1^  n^n»  vh  •  imp  niv  n^^e^  rto  •  lenpn  tm  nnw  *d3k 

J  iB^npn^  aiyni  oaim  ^wt  •  icnn^ 
Dy  pn  nw  •  infini  ncri  p^n  ^di  ♦  nninsn  oir  n-orn  KC^n  i6 
:  nnK  ^ia  ^m^rh  nn:a  mion  •  nnxD  oy  -noB^ 

In   n:iOK1   nO«   occur  the  readings  :—UO^D   13>^Kin,   D^Vny  ^3, 

D^B^n,  niN^a:i  d>d^:,  nopa  d*d^:,  Wtb^  kvim,  dh^dti  n«i,  ik-i 
V33,  im  wn^K  >^  nniD^,  fi  i  d  d>  ypn. 

In    l^lOfi^n    occur    the    following    variatione :  —  Q  ^  3 1  tD    Q^^il?, 

pri  3yni  mvi  3"in  i3n,  ijtdib'  '^^  o,  i^o  '^*  >3. 

CntDI  reads:— '^^  K"3  l^^y  D^^B'n*  ^yi  -p^B^  n3\D  l^^y  DIIDI 

d^Vk^t  ^yi  ne^  loy  ^3  ^yi  Di^tr  n3D  diid. 

Next  come8:-nD«ri  :  'D«^  n3B^  'VI,  with  the  Tariation  n3K'n  nU5^; 
and  finally : — 

\£n^[>  ^«ipo  DniK  iKipn  "wk  '^^  nyio  n^« 

]    ^K  V»  3Dn  B^ip;  nyiD  DH  H^K 

Hereupon  follow,  in  pages  of  three  columns  each,  the  different  forms  of 
the  Amidah;  in  the  first  column  that  for  week  daya,  in  the  centre  that  for 
the  festivals,  and  in  the  third  that  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  three  feetivala. 

The  introductory  line  ^nDB'  OIK  is  wanting. 

In  Dm3K  po  occurs  the  direction  :— K^R  ^3  5|pin  fc^lTn  O  ri131. 

In  the  second  benediction,  after  y^B^lil?,  the  remark  is  made :  MID^S 

iniK  'nnno  An>  dki  umr\  nmoi  nnn  3nrD  'dx*  '^DB^an 

The  text  is  regularly  without  the  conjunction  KSIH,  D^^pD,  *17  HOn  ^D. 
In  the  HBrnp  the  reading  is :— "pB'  BHp:,  n^  ^y  3in3  pi. 
In  \m  nnX  the  version  runs :— 13^3m,  ^B^HI  nD3n  nn  T\TX 
In  130Hrn :  l^B^  n31B'n3. 

In  rho:  ^mo  31D  l^O  ^K  ^3. 

In  HKT:  K3  HKI,  mn03,  pTHI  ^«13  1^0  ^K  ^3. 

In  u^KDi :  nyBn:i  i^^n^K  '^\  i:^«i^nn  ^3^1  i3^ni3D  W. 

In  113:  n«  "031  n3-l3^  1DD1  ^  ITll  [m.  13  'D1«  D^DB^iH  niD*3] 

w^n^B^. 
In  ypri:  irriK^  pxn  ^3  niD33  y3iKD. 
In  ns'B'n:  nons  \r\i. 

For  our  DO^B^D^I :— n3«>  yn3  DO^On  ^31  Hipn  >nn  !?K  DHDIB^D^ 

■DB'ni  Tpyn  mno  pnr  ni3^Di  pxn3>  mno  ^k-ib^^  n^3  loy  ^3*w  hy\ 
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D^a*iK  naiB'  "^  K"n  ^3D^3  Tnry'o:^  i:3mk  b  nx  ^^DB^ni  y^3Dni  laoni 

In  D^pnvn  ^y:  —  DiTtdid  n*n  no^^D  ^jn,  k3  ion*,  d>ki  itDra, 

In  o^iwi^ :— iJD'a  ainp3  nnw  n:ni  pan  nDin^  mno  nn  kddi 
o^ip  P^33. 

In  jnDB' :— «:  D)n. 

In  nri.— D^Ti  1*33  inayn  in*p  p^va  pac^i  nyK'  on^Droi 
n^ijD  w^n^Dn  t^d^  3^yni  i:rini  i:n  j^Dnni  niK^n  D^3-n  'oma  nn«i 

ira  TKOD  D^Dm3  i"i^y  D^^i^i  'vv^  liurn  i:o^y  n:nnni  D^cni^^ 

In  DniD:— ^yi  DniDDH  i^^n  ^y,  D^iyo  ^3  inon  iDon  k^  o 
1^  wnp.  woSd  iDB'  n^on,  nDK3  oSy^  ip^  i^^nn,  aion  ^Kn  n^o 
'mrb  nw  n^  iitDn  '^^  k'3. 

After  D^^nn  731  follows  withont  anj  remark  the  usual  benedictions  of 
the  so-called  Priestiy  Blessing :— 1^313  WnnK  *n^K1  W^H^K,  etc. 

In  uhff  on:^:— tn  D^^n  n3i3i,  npi^  ion  n3n«,  n^  n*n^  di^i 
3W1,  nj«?  ^331  ny  ^331  or  ^3  3. 

In  -nv3  *n^K :— ^niriDBn,  "h  nnsn  D8Wt3  D^ioa  36^.11  Dn3e'nD 
w^nS«  13^3^  D*Dm  ^la^  6fin  nye^  pn  nyj?  mm  ^-m^  D^>n  nye^ 
jtcv  pp  imjro  3ip  TD^iK  ^^3^^  1^3^n  n:3  ntD^iy3  nD»^  Tm 
IC03  jyo^  nc^r  *min  lyo^  n^  i3^3^d  i:*3K  "r?>  loy  mei  i^n^yio 
TTtD*  nrenn  'nn^  \\t7rv  \sr:h  ipiv  n»K^  |yo^  neo;  d'k  ini33 
i*m  I3*3yi,  rwx)  diW  di^b^  >^ki3i. 

Tha  prayer  pV*k  *n^  is  entirely  wanting.  The  third  oolumn  of  the 
pages  which  contain  the  week-day  Amidah,  beg^ins  with  the  Friday  even- 
ing form  nfi^lp  nnK.  In  this  only  two  variations  occur: — K3  HVI, 
HB^  ^3  13  inUM. 

In  ni3«  \10  is  the  reading :— IKHp  n3B'  lOy^  rrjon,  VO^h  mu 
and  n^^n. 

In  the  Morning  Prayer  HC^  TXQ^  presents  these  variations : — ^311131 

|n3,  inju  n3nK3,  T3K'31,  mix  ncnpi. 

The  so-called  great  Eedusha  is  here  employed,  and  it  opens  with  the 
reading  very  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Sephardim  :«*]^iy31  ^C^lp3 
^DX'  n^  ^385^  1103  130^D,  3in3   pi.    Nevertheless  it  continues :— TK 

Sp3,  D*3nD3  \yhv,  Ti^oni  cnpnni.    To  n^ib^n  -ini  -yrh  is  ap- 

pended  Benjamin  ben  Samuel's  Kedusha  (Zunz,  Literaturgeschichte,  118) : 

03^  nnyi3  nrm,  ending :— nvn  y3Tt<3  nnK  ws^  iB^npn^i  ivnyn^, 

after  which  follows  DHDiy^. 
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In  the  Mu38aph  T13Dn  presents  some  variations: — \y\^T\\  13*n7K  **% 

The  Kednsha  begins  with  ^TO,  as  in  the  form  employed  bj  the  Sephar- 
dim,  yet  the  following  is  the  version  here  found : — 13*  n?^  '**  Wn*  IfO 

ninD3  v:h^  i?  '^'^p  d^d  ntDD  *vinp  t6v\  n^yo  ^aion. 

After  I^X^K'ID  KIH  foUows  Ufl^lKB^  nK  y^K^ID  KIH. 

After  13\nbK  '**  13inK  tHK,  as  far  as  ^nK  lOn,  comes  the  following  : 

Tin>  lib'vni  [D>D*D]'iD  e^^i :  i3^v3p  •  -iion  nnv  nn>VD  *3K  D3m^« 

nn^^n  ini  in^  |V^  l*n!?K  O^iy*)  (Zunz,  LUeraturgesohieJUe,  85). 
In  the  Mincha,  Amidah  THK  riflK  contains  three  variations : — n*%3P1 

'ni:Di  nmip  n}fw\  ijnn  n>D\  loe^  'np\ 

Then  follow  the  passages  inserted  at  the  oonolosion  of  the  Sabbath, 

h)m  n^nnn,  with  the  following  variations :— im^K  '**  i:n33n  nnw, 
iniira  jno,  D^3n  d^dm  nx,  notrKi  yc^Di  py  bo,  D^pnnoi 
iminn,  ^db^hi  nyn  noDn  n^^n,  and  d'^d  n^mn  with  those  varfa- 

lions:— DBJrOiyn^K'^  'DK  mini,  mi  DHNn  HK^*  X^K  D>niO  HIVO 

*3DT  w^mani  ^nn  na^ani  nyio  niMi  nnc^  nc^np  maD  i:K«iini  ona 
i:^nnni  nma  *ini  Knp  nyioi  pe^. 

To  this  is  appended  the  passage  I^JIinS  nriK  for  the  evenings  of  the 
three  festivals,  with  these  changes :— i:*^y  K113ni  linani  h'il^n   yXTl 

n«ip,  n«Tra\  ovn  D^om^i  ^oni?  jn^  nnitD^  no^^D^,  o^mo  D*mS 
-imn,  lyyy  t^^k  o  jnn  nnv  ^dd  i:d^di  i3*^y  omi  ^oni, 
i8r«D  Di:>K^i  '*niD  D>m^,  'cnpi,  layacn,  13  innn  irdb^i. 

And  the  Mnssaph  for  the  three  festivals  :~-irKt3n  *JDD,  {^13*  13K  pKI, 

^nin  n^nn  mnntrn^i,  t:d^,  Dosrn  icnpo  ^yi,  K^nnni  ni33 
D"«  iDin^  HB^*  nr^a  D3Dni  i^3^n,  anpi  m  ^3  ^ry^ia^^y, 
irv^  n^n^K  '*\  P3bn3  ^ddidi  pnD3  pn^n,  nwon  or  pidid  nw 
mn. 

In  mvy  ^rOB^n  OVn  the  reading  ooonrs  towards  the  end :— nnx  ^>K 

D^D^on iBT? nyniK nnx  1^33, n3iir«i33T^3sni n^nn33  nn>3 n:i 
nK  pi3i,  Dn^):h  ^Kte^n  didt^. 

The  centre  columns  contain  the  Amidah  for  the  New  Year ;  fimt  for  the 
evening.    At  the  top  are  the  interpolations  in  the  first  two  benedictionB : 

s%^  n>>rh  in3T  'OK*  n2)^n  *d*  ne^n  nsDi  [s.  wonm  rh^v^2]  i:3n3i 
0*310  D**n,  D*DTi:  nvnni)  nnK  iok:i. 

In  innD  jn  p31  occur  the  variations :— iny*8r  nD3,  IKI*  D*pnV  TK1, 
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n7l3  nytjnn  73  ^3.  After  inKn  p  {HT  oomee  in  another  hand  the  glom  :— 

nine  yvih  n*n^K  '*>  «in  nnK  litem,  nnri  idk^i,  ^nan  Toen 
}ffnpTX\  Kinni  ni33ni,  nnn«n  '*\  piDT  nrn  ti-orn  dv  hk. 

In  KDM  rbr  are  the  readings :— HKT  y*3>,  DV3  [s.  DI^JT^I]  D^Om^l, 

,D*3iD  D^^n^  imn,  orm  ^loni,  pan  mv  ^dd  wotei  u^a^y. 
In  I3*ni3t<  >n^i  w>n^« :— ^yiD  b  ynn,  t^^  b,  b  i"vD«n,  wnnpi 

Then  this  is  added :— nnn«n  'ST^x  '>*  lA^nani  'DK^  nnB'ai  Dmoi  nvi 
Dcn  [sc  in  mnnni]  twdd  onDmn  y^aoe^D,  nai  ^"2.  Ttnp  nac^  pnii 
niajra  rwTn  pn^  inwe^  '^*  «"!  nvaio^p  D^JK^ai  Dip  ^d3  inaw 

Then  follow  the  interpolaUons  :—nin31,   D^llO   D*>n  IBOn,  -py  bl 
In  the  Mnseaph  oocor  these  variations  :~i:^KDn  ^3&D,  U'h\y  I^K  p^^ 

ysim  ly^,  on  i3^n'>«  '^  K3K  D!?iy  nnoK^a,  pddidi  pnoD  pn^on 
ina^nD,  ^^3B^n  ennai  'k^i,  o^aiTK^y  hb^^k^  jdw  n*?!*?!  nte  onnaoi 

nnDnn  n^ijn  nnmoi  cnnn  n^y  ^late  OD^^y  idd^  jiKon  nn«  '^ry 
-anoa  dh^dd^i  nnmoi,  '^^Dnoi  p'^ys  hirb  D^innsro  dhb^  d^idh, 
urow  y^v  K^  '^^  ^«,  wx^^  nuD  «ddi  ^yoo  px  novi,  niy  p«i 
-mK,  DDK1,  iinina,  iDe6,^iy  d^d,  it^o  '*^  idkS  'ihd  ic^np  nmai 
r3^  niw,  iKB^  01  nonte,  a^  nioi^yn  b,  pian  pin,  in  npenb 
real  nn,  n>^3  mix,  innK  t^i  ik^kt  di^^,  '^ddk^i,  ninan  ^3i 
nitAi  D^^n^  npD^  n,  tv^h  b,  ni^*i>yi  vnitjunm  onx  'jryo, 

Onni-ninBTID  is  wanting,  «^  "IK^K  n:K  ^-TK,  nV3^  D^bn  vh\  IDT  ^D 
D^ID  mryo  is  wanting,  nUin^  1^30^  «a,  1^  m-OT  'D«^,  W^H^K  '^^  IIDT^ 

nnan  n«,  inDm  jik  b^mi  nnron  ua  ^y  npyx:'  nw  nTpy  i^as*?, 
■piyi  n«,  nn^natDi  loyoi  i^w  laini  idk  niB«,  iDtn  ovn  lynr^ 
131^  *3*D  nn  ^  HUM  pya,  hn  D^iyn  ^d,  i^aate,  Tnny  y  hm  (isa. 

xviiL  3,  and  xxvii.   13,  transposed),    "^  ^1   ir^y  pn  p   i:^^y   p* 

•pi^,  p>v^  u^n^«  ^^ii:K^nni,  n^n^«  '^^  k3K  dW  nnoB^a 
Den,  imina  ^yhv  nin^  im  i:irt  nivoa  irnin  nuanp  nw,  ^aa^ 

Then  follow  with  the  superscription  'nao,  the  supplications  beginning 
)xho  \y*1^f  for  nse  in  the  afternoon  of  the  New  Tear,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing arrangement  (JRUut,  118  »eq,') : — 

won  D^K 
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ii3^"«DDOi  ir-n^  nvD  Dino 
ir^  JOIDI  '>v  ^D  n^3 

y^D 
mnnn 

jnp 

nriD 

lyniDt  HD^  Dy  o^Don 

npDpDV  nor©  'eon  'oro 

mom  'B03  'ra 

n^ai  nyiB^  'eon  'na 

Di^  necD  tt^ana 

WnDT 

\D^^  Dmt  w  Din  w^ip  yoB^ 

TOVn 

T»So  pn  nyts^  onDm  nye^  nwn  nye^n  xnn 

um^Dn  n«  pyi  Kon  My^  ^k 

Dmn  i^om  lyoV  n»y 

iniM  KD3  lyo^  nry 

iniin  jyo^  nry 

pnv  n^eno  lyo^  neo; 

iro^  lyo^  near 

irayoyKS  Dtc  -pyo^  nry 

W^trini  i^yo^  rvav 

iri>y  np3B^  muni  -nnini  }tmpr\\  ^nan  Tixr  jyo^  nw 
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B^Tp  i^jwini  TOB^  |yD7  woy  nw 

Then  follow  the  additions  for  the  Amidah  on  the  Daj  of  Atonement, 
beginning  with  the  direction :— fc<^«  -nOD  ID  l^mnD  nn«  t1fi3  Div!? 

Di^  jwi  [8.  Pirn  m^on  dv  n«]  nnnwa  w>n^K  '^^  iA  inni  ipoicK^ 
•or  irnoij^  ^D  n«  u  ^ito^i  mcD^  jxrvhch^  rh'^rxch  rxtn  oniDDn 

In  '^nUK  M^  WST^K  oooor  the  TwriationB :— [a.  H^l]  ^IHO,  l^n^Hpl, 

i^jan,  nn«  k"3  ny^  D^^pi  noK  m^  p^"'^  'i^^  d^"^«  "hk  *d 

The  MoBflaph  is  introdnoed  with  the  rubric :— nriK  TIK  inD  't3X^  ()D1D3 

nn  -p  -vTKi  b>D  hno  *^rhv^  'dk^  jro^n^  j^a^coi  w^Kon  ^:bd  wnnnn 
u^nnic  *n^«i  i3^n^  'dk^  'i^n  ncny  -vwi. 

The  Confession  of  Sins  is  given  in  the  following  wording  : — 

u^nSsn  HK  y^ish  Knn,  wnne  D^^p:,  n^en  k^3i  nio^K  w^d«  i^db^k, 
iroi  niny  ^^hy  wn33  i3t>Ti,  uhmw  ir-on  \h?:^  nmin  1A03  man 
D*a-o  ^rQn  *»  wnSni  i3^wn  0^3  'nmi  jnn  '1k6i  T^n  ^en 
Den  nor  li^n  i»Dn  unon  w^3t  inr  wjnni  i3WDni  oee^  iron, 
133T3  inrp  "p^n  nniy  ^n?^  jn  wvy^  i»^3  13«dd  '^  i:^dd  Ttnp 
ijOKO  tniD  waepn  kS  imvo^  wv^  idd^d  inan^  niDU^  w^3d  wbtid 
tt^n  inv  imif  ipK^  ii!?yD  Tpc^i  kw6  ww3  wdkj  wvw  inaT 
\xrr\  jnn  Tn«  wn  i5»n  D«\»a  ti^  wp  pjiiy  wnjp  vrh  wny^ 
WTOn  wyn  rayn  \mrw  dt  uddt  p»fT  nrw,  nny n  hbtm  D>nien 
•61,  -woa  no,  -I3T  ^D  r^,  1^3D^  pn  vi\  w>j^d  ^d  ^  \h  n^onjr, 
irniKon  ^d  ^y  iA  iDsni. 

D31K3  T»^  i^one^  KDn  ^y 
mnc^)  n^D«3 
prnn  ^031  no  no^na 

♦1^13 

[m.  ^31]  niny  n^a3 

TO-1031  nyn3 

[m.  yi  JW3^ni]  DDtrD  n*iDn3 

3pn  nin-in3 

nw  m^3 

no  ■nm3 

pnT3 

n\x3 
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T  prna 
naen  dk^h  bi^na 

3T311  B^D3  l^D^  WKOrr  KOH  hv 

jnn  iie^a 
jnoni  «B^n 

D^:^y  -npDa 

nvD  mm 
biy  npnD3 

jnr6  D^^n  nyvn 

*!>  nv^Dpi  K^K")  nibpn 

D^n  nvna 

a^  pnona 
DtTK  Dn^y  'u«n  wruKB'  '^Kon  ^y 
Tn*i  7h)V  \2'ip 
nn-iD  HDDi  mp^D 

'SI  jn  n^n  nin^O  ymx,  with  the  variatlona  :-\TH\^  HKI  1i>  D^^JB'  flK, 
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in^On  ^n  '^^  K'a  nfc>1D1  ^mo,  with  the  remark :— DK  ^3  DinrP  l6^ 
In  *mV13  K^  Ty  ^n^«  oocnr  the  variationa :— "WDini  *)?!,  '^3D^  ^^nn, 

*^iai  niv  '^^  T^B^  ^3^  p^ani  ^d  ^"mdk  pvnS  rnn,  dti  d^kShi  imo^ 
T3D^,  tDK*  I3^3n3i  ipD3  nS^yo*),  '131  itDir  T*n^  osn^K  w»n^K  irate 
|ni3  nnK  tdk*  jnv  nnx^  y^a^JTDi  la^nni. 

In  the  KeHa  Prajer,  {1113  nJlK,  that  follows,  these  variations  occur  :— 

nninS  wnotei,  la^noiy  '^a  ^i  u^nmn  ^,  -pm  {yo^,  fp  j^k  ^3, 
jnv  nmc,  'no  omua  noi  wna  noi  mon  noi  i^^^n  noi  iok  no, 
wnrytD  an,  w^^n  n^n. 

In  rfn27\  nnK  may  be  noted  the  readings :— imiW  ^3^  nh'TiO)  f  P 

W'jnrD  b^  mB3i  li^nxon  Sd^  nn*tei,  nier^  niK^^i,  Dim  nnKi 
D^ann  'nDrra,  '**  icnn  niDxa,  nin^ten  ni!?K,  o^yen  ^  innijrnn, 
innnD3,  dw  ^3k  ^n  'd«3B^  nma,  n^m  ramo,  no^,  'v^  ner*  n^a 
nc^  jn^iD  nnK  o  rni  u^jrn  d^h^k  '^^  dk^  non  nioa  yicnx  k^  o, 
'^ny^noi  i^  nD'ii  j^ki  |niB^,  inSion  ^Kn  '^^  K"a  nnx  «^k  n^iDi. 

Then  follow  CHH  (^K17,  with  the  following  Tariations  in  the  Mossaph  of 
th  New  Moon  on  week-days :  ny K^^n  D^,  n  Sn  ^  K  '^  ^  tOK  D!?iy  nnO*^a 
«|D10    n«  '3^n3    '*DD1D1  pTD3   'nnDJl,   13D33   J^M  is   wanting,    n« 

nn  Dr,n3nn^,  mm  uvfh  nnWni  n^vn^i  mn^  n^ateSi  noaiB^i, 
DiSe^i  D^niD  u^'rh  niVDi,  yciD  msDH  IM  ^^e^a,  pvn  wi  'ynp 
nv-ini  irnnin^  {?«-ii  nVnn  wmnv  te^  f p  nicnn  c^kt  xnne'  iod^ 
nrjni  ^me^*  \snpo  *^^  K^n  pjdid  PT^^  Q^^  nnDra  n^oioy  n^DJi  noD^ 
onnn. 

In  the  Mossaph  for  the  New  Moon  which  oocnrs  on  a  Sabbath : — DV3 

nanx  niown  bo  i^a  inna  ^y^nc^n,  i3^^y  Kii^ni  nn^an  ^M^n  ion, 

naniCl  and  ir»p^  r6ai  is  wanting,  niK-)^1   m^y^   p^13^  13«  pKi 

1^  -pr  Knp^B'  empni  ^nan  n^na  inTna  n^na  iod^  niinne^nSi 
T»n  *3DD,  y^th,  ira^na  pDoioi  pnos  pn^Dn,  maon  or  ^ddd  n« 
Din  ntn,  la^nx  Dnnax  yi6  |1338J^  id3  rom  nna  i3*!?y  inKnn\  mcaS 
i3^n^K  '^^  -p^D^  jir»  ^1^  i3^Sy  nnpn  idb'  ^33  n^ac^  Dipon  ye^D 
wni  n^nn  lamnv  h^h  f  p  nr  enin  b^-»i  nne^  kh^b'  irnuK  ^n^Ki 
imatea  inor^i  w^nnin  ^3^,  ini«  nenpi. 

Then  foUows  irnni3D3  nr»  i:mUK  M^l  irn!?«  with  the  variations: 

ixnpi,  ijyoBn,  Di^  n^Dna  i^oioy  n^Dn  y^ih  nx-ini  TJ'ip  nne^ 
nymn  dh^  i^np  nan  mown  ^^r^  nina  itDy  ntj^^a  o  pidio  p-pai 
onnn  hwti  "kt*  nam  \snpo  '^^  K^a  nyap  dht)  D^enn  ^Btni. 
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Then  follow  the  different  insertions  in  the  Amidah ;  in  the  first  in* 
Btanoe  W^3y.  with  the  variants  :—^K1   I^JTm  ^«1   M^KT?  ^K  |Dn   ^8C 

Next  comes  the  shortened  form  of  the  Amidah,  with  the  remark : — 

nwiBVtn  'I  tnK  ^djid  n^on  nis^na  '^d  ne^Na  pirn  dv  nonn  niD^a 

injna  D^yinni  fnpn  yaiKO  d^vidji,  D^yenn  ^y,  nnovnni,  ronyi 
«'3  npivi  mv  ny  ^Da  n^iyn  nnx  o  yoBTi  nnK  im^  otd  njyn 
n!?Dn  yoiK'  '^\ 

^^3K  nx  '^^  Dm  D^!?BnT  n:nn  on:  'dik  'rai  om  nK  nxn  'd  ^^3 
p^v,  HDDisrn  n^niiiyoD  nnnnni  nnrnni  wiyoni  noDiK^ni  n^u«n 
Tox^v  laiy  ^^ntD,  m!?^  k^,  8rK3  hjik  *3. 

For  Chanuoa  the  D^D3n  Sv  with  the  readings :— ntPI  10T31,  moyBO 
In  D^D:n  Sy  for  Purim  are  these  variants :— HTH  }DTai,  B'pUl,  mcn 

Then  comes  Joseph  ben  Kimchi's  song,  10}  T\yt^  DV  (see  Zunz,  Litg,^ 
460),  with  the  remark :— nm3  HUK  ^D  Dlip  'DK^  lD"»a  finB'  hrwy\ 
(compare  Juspa  Hahn's  f OIK  P|Dr,  §  856). 

The  verses  IHplV  for  the  Mincha  occur  in  the  order  in  which  they* 
appear  in  the  Psalter,  zxxvi.  7  ;  Izzi  19 ;  cxix.  142,  as  in  the  Sephardio 
Prayer  Book. 

Then  follows :— pTID  Dip^  'D«^  nnC^a  ntDDH   tn^S,  K^OKH,  niKnni 

K^^n  KyiT,  k'?ii,  KnniKT  ^tDJiDo,  'K'n  xyiKai,  ^^a  ^K^n^  b^nn  n 
b^i  KnoT  ^3*ni  Knm  ^3^n  Knn^no  ^K^nSi  jnn^D^n  n^o^n  ^3i 
K^^D^  KoSyn  vch^  xn^yr  pin  KK'np  K^np  ^2!?^  pn^Dv  xae^  pn^^n 
a^nn,  Kpyi  mv  btD  pnr^e^^i  pn^iK^,  KnDjrm.  yoc^n  «3nyD3i  prnpoa 
•)p>  rvuyo  Dip  Kion^i  K^n^  K:nn  pnn^  inn  wni^vi  pnni^v  ^p3 
p^yi  p?  b  fconiDii  pnnii3i  D^*p>i  xyiKi  n^^iobK'  Dipi  n*ni3!?D 

JDK  nOKJI. 

jn^B^:),  nrD3D  ^nn  wpne^  ^di,  iD^n^  pKnc',  panwc^,  D^miK^  nsi  n^"inm 
,Dn^  D^B'^  Dipon  Dtu^v  ^ativni  n-nnn  ppoiysr  ^di  D^mw^  noi 
.jcK  -^DKji  nK^  ^3  Dy  Dnn^  HKyD  ^3  pan  Dnwiy  n^on  ddi3  kdti 

The  annonncement  of  the  New  Moon  is  thus  introduced : — K^KT  yTKHJO 
ID  Viy^ZV  yi3(^a  (^n,  and  the  formula  contains  the  following  varia- 
tions r-nnCK'^  pa^Di  niTH^,  vapn  wniK  ^kv,  pxn  ^a,  ^tb^ 
PK  "UDK^  \inpn  Ty  D^^trn^^. 

*diSd  dv  hm^b^  ^:i*)d  e^in  b^ki. 
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In  incnn^  are  these  variatioM  i—nin^  nnZDB^I  0^6  'TB^^  ^3  hv) 

D1V1  ^^mn  D1V  '»*  TDK  na  "niD«3  |d«  idwi  di^K'i  hdid^  nnWni 

At  the  end  ooonpfl  the  remark  itHK  JIDK'  nmD3  nD3Dn  n^n3  D^D^BO 

iD^nn  '^D  nsTKD  mm  'ddh  K^viov-^n^sn  ^3Ki  'dk^  ne^np  mo 
•■ninn  nxnp. 

In  pages  83-91  there  follows  in  the  central  column,  sorronnded  on  the 
right  and  left  hj  Dim  KIHl  and  ponn,  the  pieoes  for  Hoehana  Bahba,  etc., 
in  tiie  following  version :~ 

I.— 13yD^  •  w^^K)  n^yo^  •  i3^K-»n  i^ytD^  •  irni>K  layo^  Ksye^in 

•  K-iitDa  yin>D  nnB^tD  i3^-rn  Dvn  i^-iia  no  Dipon  npo^i  B^a  iVD^ 
nini^3  |OT  jyo^  ♦  noinci  uno  o^^vn  Di^n  hd^kd  iir^i  mian  jyo^ 
noDD^  ntDia  lino  ]vt)h  ''o^y  htko  m  *^ni3  pmn  Dvn  d^b^ 
B'^K  viK  5|fc<B^i  nn^tD  y^D  |yo^  •D^oy  ^iDyD  ip»»n  orn  •D^ono 
orn  •  in^UD  noa^  ^d  jyo^  •  nnm  ^no^v  a^ab>n  Di\n  •  n^pb 
mmB^  «^*vn  orn  •  nipiB'n  nnoK  ib>  nnno  |yo^  •  in^onn  lannwn 
ipo^  •  nam  pB^  w^nvn  ovn  ♦  nam  nan  nvate  tkid  jyo^  •  nipioy 
T11V  noiB'  |yo^  •  'lono  -n  n^onn  ooonn  orn  •  niMn  ana  iDB^ip 
:  lyyenn  •  dhk  p^v  ^Knp^  nata  inn  ovn  •  oniKO  ^aa 

IL— •  niyBno^  ^x  :  niyB^ynsno  oa  niB^sai,  'irB^n^  i?  n'^pvM  moan 
nijtryro,  niyoBiD^  '^yma,  niyuB'  o^^pD,  niy^DBiD  nniso,  nny 
nyoB^,  niyiB^  aip,  niyiB^  i3^  B^>nn  niyB^  b^b^. 

ni.— ^yiB'  '[\')Vi^  I  Dm  lar,  B^nr,  ^y^B^itDi. 

IV.— ync^ion  piK  :  y^B'in^  iiaa,  ynnn  i^kSo  tb^d  i*Din,  ;n» 
rBnn^o,  roB^nte  K*a^,  y^oe^n  D^n^B^  ynrn^  dov3,  y^sB^n^  D^aiy, 

lOyB^in  yBnn^  l^om  (B^  and  n  are  wanting). 

v.— nonai  dik  :  noipi  ovyi  1%  ban^i,  no^^n'?  Dony,  D^mo 
no>tiy^,  no^a  ^  r«  n^m. 

VL— TWO  nonx. 

viL— n^B^  jaK :  nainK  jma,  *di>  n^^a  f|i3  nB\  pKn  ^a  riBT> 
inaB^  pao. 

viiL— miv3  D1K  :  nanw  ma  n^Dia,  naB6  hb^b^,  ny  nanoo  di* 
naB'  ni^a.  naB^  no^^po,  naB^^  nnen,  naBa  na^-npo  orb. 

d2 
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inKT  wn!?3  Dnj^i  ya^:,  y^th  pr»  \t  pi,  nai»  sr^ai  n^mi  rorae^  hd 

On  Psalm  Ixxx.  foUow  the  verses— IViy  (Isa.  viiL  10),  KTH  ^K  (Pror. 
m.  25),  napT  ny  ^3  (Isa.  xlvl.  4),  IDM^K  '^^  %n^  (l  Kings  viii.  57^)  and 
D^Oyn  ^3  ^D  (3Iioah  iv.  5). 

For  Chanukah  follows  Psalm  xxx.,  HT  ^py^2,  'DK^  n3«n3  ;  then  '^^  ^H* 
13  laoy  and  3K3  'u7  Ps.  Ixxiz.  with  variations  arising  from  quotations 
being  made  by  heart,  thns:— IHI^DNI  ^pV"*  HK  1^3K  ^D  and  '^^  M^  at  the 

end. 
Then  ^Tan\  in  the  form— HDHdI^I  KD^  KKHH^  n^nyn  H  15^  'HM  'H* 

v«:;^^p  «^3^n  ^^^32561  D^srnn  Knnp  xannD^i  «"n  pnao^i  k^jid 
n»ivr3  Knnx!?  k^dkh  k^i^d  nnnK^i  K3y-«o  nKi3w  fn^is  ^pro^i 
p3^^n3  n^oy  pna^i  n>n>6^D  y3M  n^ap-iia  nov^i  n^nis^o  t^d^  n^vi 
^31  iin^^nni  p3^DV3i. 

After  p«  I'^o^  follows  pm  ^,  PFW^^  jinnnD^n  n^^n  ^. 
^33  n,  onpo  xny^^Di  ^omi  kidhi  Kan  p3^i  jin^,  k^d85^3T  k^dc'  p 
'13  la^^y  D^3io  D^*r6  xapTioi  xny^^Di. 

In  Dim  Kini  for  Mondays  and  Thursdays  occur  the  variations :  '*^  nHKl, 

^aoD  inDm,  ^anv%  non  6iyD  ^3  Tnoni  '^^  T^on-i  -ii3r 
la^^vni  la^vipi  la^re^  ^nSx  lay^cnn,   nnne^n^,   w>nww3  k^i  rKwn, 

nonni3T  is  wanting. 

ia>ay,  MiK^,  7\ho  apr^,  ^p3  yiDB^,  wni  onvoo  "ib^^  -py  nk 
nrn  Drn3  iS,  nmpD  ^k  wa  n^ao,  la^noDiK^  rix,  -vixn  ^1,  ^3 
pKH  b  niM3  yniKtD  o^nvea,  \mh  w^ini  ia^3N  '^^  nnK  o 
u^^wi  tao^D  ia-»iv  lab  in^  '551«di  idb',  nnx  la^nK  '^^  nnwi 
lanvT^   nnKi  *iDinn   lanax.     ^k  to   n^K   D^ian   rxa^\  lar^cnm 

•pB'   {Td!?  and  ^   and  Din  are  wanting,  |kv   larnjnm,  1^%  ni^K 

nin^Son,  ifx;  ^3  lar^Knm  la^an,  DimrnB^y  Ib  wanting,  niwn  ^k, 
n3^D  lani^,  mv  ny3  laoD  pmn  Sto,  nsaoD  ub^  nmoi  atno, 
13  ^3,  *3  nnyi  lamn  '^aiann  Sip3  ytxjn,  'nx  pam,  n33  pon, 
mx^  IDB^  iro!?  laoy  nei;  D^onn  k^oi  n  d  n  3  -» 1  d^dn  tw  ton  nnk  ^3, 
jnpa  laa,  ^n  ia>^y  Kipan  ^nan  tdb' iro!?  nor  ne^xr 
la^n^N  laman,  la^srrn  Ski,  nnvp  lan^atn  Ski  u^k^u 
B^yn  !?Ki  nn3DD  laB^^sn  ^ki  n^3MK  1^3  la-ioon  ^ki 
l^D  ^K  ^3  n-)v  ny3  noo  pmn  ^ki  ia^nKon3  n^3'^atDy, 
la^n^K  Dimi,  d>dk  tik  Dimi  pan  iid3  pK,  b^d  laomi  w^m, 
T3-n  p  *3  nB9  mnai  nion  n3D,  Dan  nBny,   ^d  r^sn  laotD  noni 
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^v»  TDie>  nnK,  idw  noi,  id3  *3,  t^  wwDn  ^s  i^iwim,  13a  pK  dk 

•WTO  on  !?K  n^K^B^  ^3  ^r  liDB'  TJina^i  inoni  inwpi, 
o^DTD  nnDn  di^  ^aa  onow  npai  311?. 

The  tihird  oolunm  of  the  pages,  whose  outer  oolmnns  contain  Dim  Mini, 
inolade  the  following  passages :  Psalms  xxv.;  iii.;  vi. ;  xr.;  xxiii. ;  xxix. ; 
It.,  with  regular  omission  of  the  snpersoriptions.  These  Psalms  stand 
in  place  of  111  lOM^I.  Then  follows  under  the  designation  'lO^H  TWt^l 
Maimftni*s  Prayer: — 

^^ynv^jy  *3n«i  wrhvm  \i^k  ^3d!?  pnnoi  ninnc^i  mis  ^3k  i^^dS 
rrann  fom  hv  o  i*3d!?  i3^3i3nn  d^!?^do  wtok  w^npiv  Si?  vh  ^3 
T1D1  imoi  lirenni  13^  WKon  '10^3  noi  1313  noi  i^3d!?  'ojo  no 
rrcnn  D*3Dn  ne^n  13S1  npnvn  '^^  nS  '^odb^oi  n^nivoo  [I.  i3"nDi] 

161  3^C^  no  I3S  TN  13^3W  ^3aO  13^nOip  nDDD31  W^nOB'K  *3D0  13*3D 

»ni3ii;  ^  i^K  ^3D  \nSK  onnS  ^noSasi  ^ne^n  ^n^N  b^i  DnnS  nvo 

13Diy    mw    D^BOnD    133  J^K    D^DB^   11?  nSl3  ^nOB'KI  B'kl  'Si^d!?    131 

♦nSnni  inxx  nsB'  |roS  1x^3  n^  Sr  i3nno3nB^  '03  ifx^  jroS  npnv 
db6  DK  o  'x^  n*3  nnr  ok  D33roS  kS  nnn3n  '*rh:h  i?  DonK 
noS  inoK  hv)  v^n  ^  1133  in  iok6  ^3  13S  kS  '>^  13!?  nh  ''^ffip 
^  mn  Drn  nrp  Sk  jsn  Sk  '^^  k3K  DnM^K  w  n*K  D^i3n  noN^ 
o»b  nwr3  x^jci  Tnon  Si33  nrn  Dirn  prS  k3  rho  in«on  Ski  iren 
nxnDB^  '^  Kin  3i  ^3  oirS  nnSoi  '^^  ■pB'  ji^dS  n3n  mn  Dnvoo  nrn 
S»  ^^  Toe^  *3  ^iSk  T3in:S  nnKn  Ski  new  n3^n  '^^  nnSo  '^^ 
TD»  Sm  pn?. 

Then  come  the  additions  in  the  |13nn  for  Mondays  and  Thursdays  with 
the  superscription  nr^Dm  OB'. 
In  can  are  the  variations  :— 3i;S  13^^n  nKtl,  IKV3  tSo  133BTI3,  3inS, 

n30i,  K3  Sk  i3n3B'  kS  B^npni  Sn3n  yx^,  nSmn  pKi,  im3^ 

IDID. 

Before  '^  nOin,  the  verse  beginning  with  3  has  preserved  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  whole. 

enn  n3»S  i3^ni  om-to  i3r3K^  tko  ^3  tdks  ^^0331  13^d  ibi;3  ino 
K3  '^  i3n3B'  kS  Sn3n  yx^  hki  S331  nnr3i  f|K  ptn  i3oo  2Z^  kSi 

TSX^n  Sk  (Op.  nt:^  nOO,  §  220.    in  Znnz,  Liig,,  299,  wrongly  ^33.) 
Ib  mem  aietke  variations  :-on*nSK  mK  Dnwn,  D3irn  HSIK 
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In  ma  t6  Wm«1  occur  the  readings :—1TO  niM^n  l^iV  l^K  ^J 

o^iDi  DOHK  'V  W  tn^  o^iD  n^n  nws  wi^i  *5  inDm  wonp^ 

The  passage  that  next  follows,  D^D^^  fW  ?K,  has  these  changes  :— 

i^wm  loi;  'X^  Sr  '^^  r\u\n  i^dd  i^^d  inon  ^ki  n^Din,  and  then 

again:  1^1  nHDH  SkI  131D^^n  IHDna  Ski  HtDNI  IDH  ail  D^DK  TW  Sk, 

'15  naS  lOB'  a:iw  ^3  '^^  w  nx  iS!?n^  'dk^  nnnna  •  n^o  k^^di 

The  right  hand  columns  of  pages  92-95  are  occupied  with  the  prayer 
for  the  conclusion  of  Sabbath,  *]?  f^^^-  ^^^  passages  ?K13  *]K7Dny 
IV^-n^On  nD  inn,  nS^JTDI-lDia  yrhv^  '^^  ^3  are  wanting. 

In  front  of  htmr*  ineV  jg  interpolated  HD^pK'n  (Dent.  xxyi.  16). 

In  place  of  aK3  ^H^HD  follows  before  yK^I^  SkX^  Joshua  i.  8,  9,  and 
before  }1KVn  nnDfi^n  ^D  Isa.  li.  10  is  inserted. 

The  pieces  3pjP  n^3  and  pni^  m  IDK  are  wanting. 

In  n^3  »1in  the  reading  is  :  ^ItyS  DlSl?  1^  D1^  ^K^  p,  1^  -JK^  SdI 
Dl/B^  is  wanting. 

On  the  left-hand  columns  of  pages  92-5  follows  TVl^  13^/P  with  the 
following  variations :— -TDK   CHK    pni   SanS    D^nHK^    Drrt5'    DDIDH 

D^ntD  niBK3Di  '^DK3D  niNool  D^WDO  not  nnno  nen'a  ne^a  hid  di 
Sk  Sk  D^SSanoi  nr^ni  noi  ^aip-»  tai;  ^nSa  D3ira  d^dd^v  Dre^oa 
wn3K  Sa«  :  onDK^n  xav  bai  niStDi  D^aaia  naaSi  ntDn  rw^  i^b 
\-iSk  ni«av  '^^  D^anan  aen*  '^aSon  ^aSo  t^d  oaS  DnnnK^i  D^ma 
^v^ni;o  DKav  Sa  tvr  Dn^oiii  Dnxj'  Kiia  '"^ynv^n  on«i  D\nSKn 
na!?  1^1  Dna  ib^k  bi  d^d^h  n^br  -ib^x  bi  p«ni  onxs^n  in^mp 
onDB'a  b  o  iinni  nv^ni  "iKanm  nSnnni  m^ani  ntiaani  nSnin 
niaam  Tcnrm  85^k-»S  SaS  KK^^noni  nSeiDDni  naiSon  '^^  iS  p^ai 
Saa  ScnD  Kin  *a  iodSd  bni  nmm  n^nn  Di^ni  D^^nn  t^dSo 
aen^  niKa^n  ^nSk  la^n^K  '^^  kin  Saa  nitDoicno  lo^in  b  bn  ivbm 
inD^  TiikS  yp  i>Ki  Sa  nboi  Sa  i^orDi  Sa  n^moi  Sa  pia  Dunan 
h^oai  ni^ao  niSx  pNi  d^d^  iiv  naS  Kin  o  vni^e^  lon^  i^Si 
nSeno  Saa  iniaSoi  dwid  \iaaa  irir  n^^acn  Sroo  D^oe^a  niaa 
Kin  o  nSan  pKi  avp  pki  yp  px  vniK^DiSi  inixAi  inSnnSi  mn!? 
iDB^  'nai  Kin  'na  nSc^Doi  nia^o  b  Sr  nSnni  nana  Sa  bv  onDno 
vomi  D^ipDi  D^Sn^nD  wmK  naS  iSi  imiarS  waipi  ip!?nS  i3-»na  nc^ 
onnnD  wk  nab  !?n:n  loen  o^po  i5x  inmir^bi  d^cvd  wk  mom 
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DDW  ^yJ^o  riDK  im  pw  )rrhH  '^^  kin  ^d  nD6<  -pni  3i»  '^snaoi 
n-nna  'roi  m^ir. 

Then  the  diiection  D^iy   {IIK    H^  ^33  "W    '13  1^  nip3  [p]  >i; 

Then  follow  the  yerses  Pb.  ozzziy.  8  ;  viiL  10 ;  zyi.  1 ;  Izrii.  2 ;  Exod. 
zxziT.  6;  Pb.  xxv.  17;  czziii.  1, 2 ;  rdv.  6 ;  iBa.  xxiii.  2 — D^")pa7;  Pb.  xxvii. 
d— *3DD ;  xxv.  1 ;  oxxxii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  ttit.  11— mnni ;  Isa.  lyii.  19,  from 
D1^  onward.    At  the  end  occnrs  the  remark :  p^iy  '1DD1  pIDfi  b  ^ID^ 

Then  follows  for  Mondays  and  ThnrsdajB  daring  the  Ten  Days  of  Peni- 
tence a  poetical  interpolation  for  ]l^nn,  with  theintrodnotory  obBenration: 

:  w  oan  'ipoa  'D6<^  'nie^n  ^d^  n^2 
anna  nime  w®!  D^rwn  piva  nir^oS  niip^  tot  ^ivaK  '^^  '^* 
^«A  n^n  •  nimn  pt  wni  tkd  nr  'tc^  i?*!  nirDi  D^aDien  pa^^ 
inw  •  ^n^  HM^Ki  TD»  lO)^  naa^K  '^*  '^*  •  nimi  nun  nnv  imxvDi 
rnini^3i  *ne^  nroaS  Dnt)i«  D^DDin  •  ^m  dk^o  inoB'  d^dd  ^inona 
:  rh  inao^  |nn  nDtnn  rac^  •  *m  ^  ^mo  niarnoS  ini^iD!?o  •  ^ne^ 
TBn  jn^k  npnvi  nar  id!?  inpnv  niaoo  npivi  nkn  -pi^  ^ar  '^^  '♦^ 

•  maro  irn^  oozrh  jcn  ^ki  •  dt^^  niv  nnDmi  Dika^  n^on  •  nip 
^:aw^  •  DTI  tra  cnax  n^ain  ^a  ^ki  •  m^^h  nc^nn  "tk^  tjrnp 
Tn^  rf?2^  •  Bnnni  onn  naa^k  '^^  '^^  :  dtid^  nora  ibv  -wDn  ^na 

•  Bm3  K^  DnnDT  laip  r«i  jj^dwd  tk   •  enpai  idb^d  ddti  nmm 

•  ennm  naotDn  inae^  ii«5^  DopT  •  cnuo  ne^  nfirk  air6  TBtt 
n^3i  non  ^ra  nain^n  p  *  cmon  '^ao  Soai  nnTin  ^ain  idwdh: 
ro  •  CHB^ai  o^^  ^o  nt^^vn  p  •  enia^  vao  mai  laiK  cni 
Dnncw  i!?^  ftopan  p  '^^  '*^  :  bhidd  D^raw  ^lin  idb^  ntwn 
n-dno  nb^  n^  ^:d  •  on™  ^nrae^  *ak  ^ax  yw^  pnoi  n^ao  •  onn* 
D*Kiip  D*:ai  Dnno  tudhi  pr  iion  nr^n  ^k  ^ax  •  D^-nti  D^^eno 
nmnDV^n  *  onr  D^nw  n^a  nooa  onDin^  •  onno  'nnx  rpao  •  'nion 
ie^  ^aa  ^^  *a  na»  i-oo*  t6  iiat  •  omsi  D^^xa  )h  Tm  Dntao 
piaa  -pa  ^no  nr  '*^  '*^  •  ont  ^3ipB^  ^ki  aio^  "par  an»  •  Dnar 
TOW  PIT  rh)}  rm  natD  nt  •  xtnDi  inoi  ^wa  imvr6  van«  irfei  •  htm 
•nun  Ttxj^  wp  rmtDpi  dhk  ^aao  naiTD  Dono  iwj^a  •  ntwi  hoib^d 
ho  hnm  •  rmaw  "oa  idito  hdto  nnoi^  ntn  minSi  ^snpoh  top 
'w  '»i  .  nnv  nra  wwo  '*^  'nfir*  n)pD  mio  nSa  T^^a  D^a^inn  Drn 
p^  lare^n  n*^  n^o  impo  iSan  or  Taam  Ti^n  yi^  Taan  ^no  ni; 
>^a  •  nai6i  innb  in»^n^  ruip  nn  nai^  nti  irpi  Dn«  naKo  onai 
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:  i2)H  ^M  ^n^^n  a^D  noD  ^nrow  iianDi  i^in  i^ki  nD^  twD 
D^^^n  D^^^n  i^d:  ^nnn  ^n  nniKn  D^SniD  D^^Ka  tidd  nD  '^*  '*» 
Dvn  HDW  D^3a  Sr  dk"  D^!?n3i  u'hpo^  ono  D^one^:  dhd  D^aina  ono 
i33n  K^  iprS  d^:d  \m^  i6  n'huo  ^can  nn  itn  orn  D^  nriK 

nb  13a  nvai  x^k  'non  nnj^  i3*^  inDm  idh^  i^vtD3  rm^a 
nwTD  nnn  nn^c^an  enam  nv^pm  nyvn  wm  i^^Deen^  nrroi 
nvi!?n  una  Di  mntDi  nmnp  nvin^i  7]p)ti  rmaw  n^iw  •  nvian 
^rhn  '^*    :  nv^rn  Sna  n  nmi6  -iOKni  nyiv-n  npiBo?  n^nw  neiw 

Then  foUows  Ps.  cviL  M2  (v.  12,  ^DJTa  3X3^),  and  next  :— 

ninv  rjj  *arm  ^p*d  *iDn  •  ^anio  ^ppino  irn:  ^a^!?  ^na  mak 

•  (Lev.  adii.  9)  |nan  hn  Nairn  Di^a  n^nn  ^ 
wm  D^^D  D^vnp  Dnicw  D^v^-n  o^vvia  on  ^3a  D^vm^  D^vip  ^aa 
pi^^  laro  wn!?m  nrnK  i3nKi  iwa  p«[a]  '^^  ^jdS  D^viSn  maw 

S  (Num.  xxxii.  82) 

K^aa  nnw5^  in^BiDa  n^nara  i^nns^  bapo  inpo  nar  n^nn[^]3^  n* 

:  (Dent,  xviii.  15)  JUTDB^n  V^  INH^K  '^^  1^  D^p^  ^3103  l^HNtD  la^pD 

n*»  inoB^  va^D  iw  Trn  nm  ^3^  ti^b^  ti?v  en^^  i^re^  -ro^ 

;  (Pb.  xlvi.  5) 

n:Don  nw  naa  nav  ninw^  naaian  n:n  ni*!  ti;  na^-w  na^-w  np^ 
paa^  m^a  i^nio^  nni  -pie^  nnn   aSm  e^ai  r6a  i^nnac^ 

:  (Cant.  iv.  11) 

TinD  1TO  Sa  naw  Saoo  ^nna  ^apo  ^aip  w  pn  ^ano  Saao  'isp 

:  (jer.  1. 8)  |K^  ^3D^  DniniD  rn(^)i  iKV  Dneo  p«Di  •  ^aa 
n^na  Dia^!?  n^  nc^a^n^  ne^a  on^  nan  nenn  Tpi  nc^D  oi-wDa 
CD^aa«a]  D^aaxai  D^vna  d[^]^^wdk^i  D[^]^aDnD  nc^p  ^pcna  n^^a 

•  (1  Chron.  xii.  2)  |00a[0](1)  !?1KB^  [^nXtD]  1.  D^Vnai 

naa  Dn^w  n%o  ^wa  onne  Dniva  -ino  omva  on  ^n  prn 

•  (Ps.  ixxviii  12)  jinv  me^  n'''\)iD  p«a  fc^D  n«w  oniaK 
Tiw  inDmi  TtDB^  Tia^a  in^nDn  yom  iTai^n  inDwa  inDp  now 
•  (Ps.  ixxvu.  21)  pnKi  ntw  nu  td»  p<» 

^aenD  ^nw  ^na  *av  pj<a  pe^n  ^kti  ^awa  ^nn  uaeiD  u«  wip 

•  (Prov.  Tii.  17)  ptD3p1  ni^nW  inD 
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u^rxtxh  n^nn  D^-naa  D^ma^  no>B^   •  D^nin  na  n^-n  tod  pw 
:  (FroT.  XX.  27)  p3  mn  ^:d  b^bih  di«  noK^a  ['^^]  (D*nS«)  n3  D^n^i 

:  ^an»  nK  nam  ^33m  •  ^a^an  pn  r\y'^vir\  nm  •  ukd  tDn  T*iDn  Ka 
T3TI  *no^  •  nnra  waim  »yK^D  •  nonoi  nyo  tiv^  ^k  ^b  n^n 
•  0^31   oniK  Tnorn   Dirt   :  ^nn«i   ^3oib^  dhn'  in?   yr\n   •  imi 

nD^  :  ^iB^ni  ti^btd  dh^  n^  •  ynpn  Tin-»T3  D^fc6o  :  n«i  hv^i  pon 
^  'hhffo  trr^  :  *avDi  K^^  rmtB  nco  ibv  •  nSao  Sxai  n^nn  f|i3 
n2»  in»np  •  rmx^  ^nann  nK  iroS  :  "y^ys  ^-w  (n)^n^  T^nne^  •  d^b^ji 
:  *mpa  "ora  loia  ^aa^  •  nrtoi  nc^  tior  w^  !?to  :  *nni«i  nnK 
nic  ^D  :  *a*ru  nx  "ir!^  Dn  b^*k  irn  •  rx^'^n  h\p'\  *W5n  kb^: 
TtDO  1^  jw  •  n^WD^  DT  iinr  >ni3w  :  *niK3D  ^3ir  nn*im  •  diwdi  inir 
:  yo^xh  nrcnoi  «ar  n^n  •  h  nva  mann  ^p  Sk  ma  :  xnnn!?  di3^ 
Tfffffrh  ^ptr*  ennp  :  n^  ni  "icro  nvnni  •  p-)p3D  ^  aipn  npnv 
'^  •  m*  ^33  T^Dmn  ^nw  nm  :  ^ntnai  ^nepn  ntDaK  kSi  •  h  n^nn 
:  uvni  wn  iS  ninn  t^  •  d^h^k  *^i;  Dnsn  ■pi^B'  :  ^a3i3i  "ton  pon 
"in^n  ^m*m  :  ^niBO  p*v  ti?  t^  n^rw  •  3-ipni  ^aia^  yp  inon 
rnn  TTK  •  Tcnpo  Tr  naa  nsp  tipi;  :  n^nm  n^*  ^n  d\iSk  •  nDon 
:  ^T  Dr6^  1'^nn  nuDn  •  menni  ^no^ai  oi^  :  xn^^  nona  Bn3K 
Tvnp  ^T  pen   :  ^nae^ai  nDipn  ^yrioi   *  iS  nanx  nSnni  nTo, 

:  *33B^  Tiv  •pB'  nSiax  •  dvdki 

After  the  Tene  Psalm  cxl.  14,  follows : — 

:  •rwi  ^13  Sk  noa  Kb  iniaSo  •  mran  noann  -lOKon  ban  jna 

:  'Tui  'na  Sk  bv  b  KB^ai  m  m^TO  roiB'  b  !?r  bbinDi  Sna 

:  '"01  'na  ^k  dhk  kS  i!?^nb  nTDvi  ninn  dhki  n^  mi 

:  lai  'na  ^k  n^nK  ibv  nsnx  •  niKBnn  *ii^  •  n^^^1  mm  nM 

:  'y\  na  ^k  nB«  vpin  tdib'  •  n-iB^Di  i^  nia^D  •  inai  ^an  pwai  ^kti 

:  'ai  'na  ^k  ran  D^n  inaa  •  n-©B^  d^db^  imtn  •  wt  dv  !?3n  Din? 

:  iai  iia  ^k  rwhin  onsn  nnp  KB^ai  d-»  •  nrn  rnik  Sr  nam 

:  1ai  Tia  Sk  na^  \ih  ish  nxs  •  ntno  b  n«n  •  m  niNto  o^a^r  tinD 

:  131  'na  Sk  nio  fc6  n^i^D  triD  •  ny^T  ^d  pn  •  nxn  b  ino  iBn^ 

:  laTna  ^k  vk^d  inip  nD  pK  •  minn  ^mahh  •  vxm^  lora  B^aia 

:  '131  'na  ^  marK  m  *anira  •  rniaai  ro  •  iiaam  iBnrn  ib 
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X  '\y\  113  W  rh^  V3D^  rx  •  vr\yir\  bi  rh^ffia  ^T\\:ho 

X  l:i  'ni  ^N  D^mv  Sds  v^^r  •  main  pik  -p^  •  D^D^t6  non  ivi5 

:  '131  'Hi  ^N  ^i^vp  Sa  Sr  T^  •  ntri^  ^^  Kin  ivia  •  ^33di  «in  nno 

:  '131  inii  Sk  norto  b^w  nin3  •  n-)i«i  •nnni  nin  •  ntD^  mn  now 

:  '131  '113  b«  'ytro  i^B'TD  b  D3  •  ninn  imp  lai  •  "lenn  nox  in^D 

s  '131  '1*13  !?K  13131  D^ni^  DB^n  •  nn^ji  HBiD  1311  *  u^n3  Sd3  «in  pnv 

:  '131  '113  !?K  1TK3  niim  rira  •  niac^  d^pn  una  '^^  ^p 

:  '131  '113  Sk  k^d  maK  kS  •  nioT  ^31b6i  •  «Sd  ^b  dn  ni33-i 

:  '131  '113  ^K  niKini  aio  nnx  •  niDi3^  p^ddk  k^  nixnv  '*^  pqb^ 

X  '131 113  Sk  n^^^Sr  31  pi«  •  nuBiD  r«  iikd^  •  nnDii  iS  n^>nn 

:  '31  '13  Sk  i^^n  nii3^  iddd  pK  •  niin3  n«5^  nnsi;  •  i^  non  p«i  «in  i^n^ 

:  '131 113  ^tn  niKi  IOV3  !?i3i  •  niww  v!?k  w  •  ni«ii3i  ni^ii3  rvtrm 

X  '131  '113  h^  ^^nk  ^n  ^d3  •  himk  i^3d  nac^a  •  ^Sdn  nira  iDiSp 

:'i3i  '113  ^K  ^3H  ^3d!?  iB^n  •niK^  mka  on3  '^a^o  hob'  ^hkvi  ^io 

:  (Ps.  V.  9)  ^311  odS  iB^n  ^nur  {wdS  inpi^a  on3  'ros 

nooK  'WDini  ^n3i  ne^nK  rp^Sr  bx  n3Djo  p^v  ni  Si?  ^SSk  n3^p 

T\r\r\  ''tnfo  n^a  ^d  nnx  ^c^ki  Sr  ^B3  dhs'k  •  n^n  pna  xipK  •  ^onr 

(Pb.  iii  4)  nw^  onoi  niM  n»a  po  '^^  nnw  ^  'vidd  '^»3B^ 

(lb.  xxii.  20)  nenn  ^nitrS  ^niS^^K  pmn  Sk  '«  nnxi 

(lb.  vi.  5)  TiDn  {tdS  ^3r^n  n5^3  nvSn  '^*  nnic^ 

(lb.  xxxiT.  5)  oS^vn  ^nii3D  ^^©[i]  ^33ri  '^^  m  ^ncm 

(lb.  ix.  10)  nivn  ninrS  n3K^  ti^  n3BnD  '^*  ^n^ 

(lb.  cxvui.  16)  S^n  neni?  '^^  pc*  noon  '^^  i^d* 

(lb.  XXX.  11)  1^  mi;  r\'*r\  '^^  ^33ini  *Sip  nx^ 

(lb.  xyi.  5)  ^^113  iDin  nnx  v^n  mo  '*♦ 

(lb.  xxxviu.  22)  ^3DD  pmji  Ski  ^n^K  '^*  ^3awn  ^ 

(lb,  liv,  6)  ^^^03  *3Dinn  '^^  h  itir  D^n^N  n3n 

(lb.  ixii.  2)  ^nmc^  13DD  *3  ^B^3  nwi  D^n^K  Sk  IK 

(lb.  >u.  18)  jvSl?  '^^  DB^  niDTK  IplVa  '^>  HHK 

(lb.  viii.  10)  pNn  SdI  'pB'  T1K  HtD  13^3118  '^ 

"(lb.  xxxlii.  22)  ^S  13Sn^  IBtC  i3^Sr  '*^  "pDn  ^n» 

(lb.  xvui.  29)  ^3Bn  n^3^  '^^  n3  TKn  njiK  ^a 

(lb.  xviii.  60)  niDTK  1)Db6i  '^*  0^33  TI^K  p  S» 
(lb.  xviU.  47)  W^  ^n^K  D1T1  niV  11131  '*^  *n 
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(lb.  XXV.  6)  non  D^iro  *3  inom  '^^  yryrr\  13t 
(lb.  xxxi.  16)  nn«  ^N  ^ntDK"^^  ^nntDi  n^i?  *3ki 

(lb.  xxxiu.  5)  pKH  HK^D  '^^  IDn  ODKIDl  npiV  DmK 
(lb.  xxxiii.  10)  D*D»  nnCTID  KOn  D^U  nV»  TDH  '*^ 

(lb.  XXXV.  6)  nnn  '^>  ik^di  mi  ^^d^  pD3  ^n^ 
(lb.  XXXV.  I)  nDPn^  n«  dp6i  ^an^  n«  '*^  nan 

(lb.  Ixxi.  4)  DOm  !?1inD  f|3D  rKH  inD  ^DO^D  ^hSk 

(lb.  xxxiii.  18)  non^  D^^n^ns!?  VKn^  !?k  '^^  \^  mn 

(lb.  xd.  9)  ymt^  nr:^  \\hv  ^dhd  '»^  nnw  o 

(lb.  xxxvii.  4)  laS  ni!?wrD  i^  |n»i  '^^  hv  y^nns 

(lb.  cxv.  11)  Kin  CM^iDl  Dtm  '^u  ITOa  >^  ^H-i^ 

(lb.  a.  3)  n«5^  nno  inDm  ana  Tiona  D^^!?K  ^^^n 

(lb.  xuv.  5)  apri  nime^  mv  dsiSk  ^aSo  wn  nnj^ 

(lb.  xxxix.  8)  K\i  1^  ^nSmn  '^^  ^nnp  to  nnin 

(lb.  ixxi.  12)  nenn  ^mri^  '^^  ^3od  pmn  Sk  D\n!?i< 

(lb.  ixxv.  8)  on^  nn  S^db^  nt  odw  u*rh^  *3 

(Prov.  iii.  26)  13!?D  -^Sn  TOn  1^33  n\T*  '^*  O 

<P8.  dx.  30}  irb^HK  D^a-i  Tinni  ^ca  iko  '^*  mi« 

(lb.  cxiii.  2)  D^W  Tin  nn»D  "pUD  '^^  OB^  ^H* 
(lb.  cxiu.  3)  's'l  DB'  |?^nD  l«iaD  ID  BW^  mtDD 

(lb.  cxviii.  5)  n^  amoa  o^  n*  mxip  ivnDn  p 

(lb.  tad.  17)  'K^DD  l^iK  n3n  Tin  nw3D  oniD^  D^n!?fte 

(lb.  cxviii.  17)  n^  r\^in3o  TDDto  n>nk  ^a  mx(  ^ 

(lb.  cvi.  1)  non  D^ii6  ^a  aio  ^a  '^^  nm 

(lb.  cxi.  2)  oTvan  D^Don  K^KtD  m  DTKD  '^>  ov!?n 

(lb.  cxi.  8)  p^fj  Dva  ^B'ftn^  niao  ^nme^  m  '^^ 

(lb.  cxiv.  3)  Tpn  pK  in^ia^  tkd  ^!?inDi  '^>  ^n: 

(lb.  cxlv.  8)  TDH  blil  D^DK  "pH  '^^  Dimi  p^n 

(lb.  cxlv.  y)  inj'TD  Sa  Sr  inDH-n  Sab  '^^  aio 

(lb.  cxhr.  14)  '^DiBan  !?aS  ^ipni  *^!?Di3n  Sab  '^*  id^d 

(lb.  cxlv.  10)  naiata^  i[^]T^Dm  i^wo  Sa  '*^  Tim* 

(lb.  ixvii.  2)  n^D  wnK  V3D  TK^  w^aia^  W3n^  dstSk 

(lb.  ixviii.  33)  n!?D  '^»  not  D^nSx!?  n^B'  p«n  nyihao 

(lb.  Ixxi.  2)  ^ir^enm  -pw  nSk  ntDn  ^^o^Dni  wb^vn  nnpiva 

(lb.  Ixxi.  6)  nw3D  ^TOao  ^n!?K  wpn  '^*  nnj^  ^a 

(lb,  ixix.  2)  B^:  •»  onD  iHa  *a  d^pSk  wwn 
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(lb.  xci.  2)  n  TOSK  >rh^  ^rniVlDI  ^DTO  '^^  TD1K 
(lb.  Ixxvii.  14)  DNH^KD  ^nil  Sk  nD  I^DIT  Bnp3  D^rfcx 

(lb.  cxix.  159)  ^3^»n  TiDHD  '^^  ^naHK  impa  ^d  nin 

(lb.  cxxiii.  3)  TU  WSB^  31  ^3  03n  '^»  ^3jn 

(lb.  xviii.  48)  *nnn  u>w  nain  'h  niop3  |nw  Skh 

(lb.  ixxxvi.  3)  Dvn  ^i  vr^vi  tSn  o  '^^  *33n 

(lb.  xcviu.  2)  inpnv  1^3  D^ian  ^3^1;^  'me^  '^^  rmn 

(lb.  cxxi.  5)  13^0^  1^  Sr  l^^V  '^^  ITDB'  '*^ 
(lb.  cxxi.  7)  IB^W  nK  IDB^^  m  bo  TIOB'  '*^ 

(lb.  cxxi.  8)  D^w  TJ^  nnTD  iKSi  ink^  noB^  '»^ 

(lb.  cxxviu.  4)  ^^  io*  ma  -pin^  p  ^D  run 

(lb.  cxi.  1)  nnin  onc^  niDa  a^  ^33  '^^  htik 

(lb.  ix.  12)  vnh'hv  D^Dira  M'^m  \\>^  (n)3Bn^  '^^^  iidt 

(lb.  X.  1)  m^n  ninr^  whvn  pima  iiDt^n  '^^  no^ 

(lb.  xxiv.  6)  irc^  \'nSN  nw3  npivi  '^^  nxtD  nana  wr 

(lb.  xciv.  12)  i3TD^n  ^n•^1nD1  TV*  uiD^^H  "TK  tain  nc^ 

(1  M08. 1. 1)  p«m  jiKi  D^wrn  nx  d^p^k  vr\i  twvco, 

To  this  is  appended,  on  p.  97,  Menaohem  ben  Machir's  Bikkor  ^nariK  HO 
^NU  ^n  T ^ ni 3 3  K'D  liyo,  of  which,  however,  only  the  first  four  Terses 
are  quoted ;  the  last  two  are  wanting  (Zonz,  Lit,y  159). 

On  the  leaf  that  separates  the  Siddur  from  the  oontinuation  of  the 
Ez  Chayyim,  \hhr\  niaSl,  Ephraim  ben  Jacob  of  Bonn's  n^lV  D^H^K 
inn^  (Zunz,  ih,  290),  which  here  forms  the  acrostic  n3n  TyD  Dnot*,  is 
written  in  another  hand,  while  the  associated  Form  of  Grace,  also  inscribed 
D^")Dt(,  for  use  at  a  CircumoiBion  ceremony,  |3n  XV  tOH  pmn  is  intro- 
duced on  pp.  98  and  99a.  (Cf.  Auerbach,  DmSK  finn). 

As  belonging  to  the  Siddur,  the  Form  of  Grace  after  Meals  may  be 
quoted  from  the  HliyD  'H.  A  comparison  with  the  ordinary  form  dis- 
plays the  following  yariations : — 

3103,  ini3  Dn:rrai,  13^  lom  ^«i  in  i3iDn  \6  im3n  uioai 
pro,  !?D^  i^oDi  D31DD1,  ^^"Kn  ninnn  ^:h. 

'^^  K^a  nniTon  Si?i  yixn  ^r. 

b  Sm  i3^Sin  "p^ai  peio  p^v  Sm  p^i?  D^Seni^  !?i?  i3^n^«  '^*  Dm 
rr\'n:o  inpni  bn3n  n^an  hm  yw^  111  n^a  nia^  hm  yso  'tb^ 
>3^a«  MM^K  \a\pth  WD^pn,  i3anvn  Sw,  k^  dii  -ra  ni3nD  n^^ 
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mrmi  ^ff^pry  y^  d^^i^  n^nni  Tin  xh\ih  ena^  k^  urwxhn  ^h 

lanmp  u^^a  u-inw  13*3^0  i^uk  !?Kn,  men  ^nn  iSon  Sxn,  ^ane^ 
13^3  wn  li^teia  fcon  w^  ao^*  Kin  w^  no^n  Kin  13!?  n^oD  wn  on 
aio  ^3^  Di^i  D^^n^  'n^vm  n!?vni  m-iS  ii^  w^oa^  Kin. 

pKai  Dnxj^n  -pan^  wn  jomn  is  wanting,  -ikdh^  Kin,  Tinnn 
DnD^nD^ir^  d^i6,  naip  dtm  i:nKiv  !?i;o  on:  ^11?  inc^M 
lomn  noD^  noo!?  n^K^c^  Sa  S^dc^m  nSro  n^i?D^ 
i^iar  on  Dipa^  Kin  'nnn  '^T^o^na  nbiaa  na^^  Kin 
-i^aT  niDin  naan  Skd  n^  n^e^^  Kin  'nin  Tise^n 
na-a  n^  Kin  'mn  'ib^m  min^  nivisa  yapM  ^KnKni 
m  n^aa,  n^  Kin  pmn"niDmi  ia  wanting  here,  miK  in  'an  bra 
tDa  lb  -KTK  ba  nKi  in^a  hki,  pK  'dkji  rxtyh^  naiaa  pan^  p 
nrn  obira  nrn  n^an  bra  ena^  kSb'  'nDC^ac'  w^nbK  oob  lr»  ^n^ 
|wr  tDbc^  bKi  y^  '*ai-ipi  '*n>bvD  vn^  voaa  Kan  Dbii;b  oba^  bw 
nnyo  pw  n^ain  n^mn  nKon  tai  x:m  loob  -pit^  bKi  m^  ntrrDa 
nana  kc^  Dibc^  n-wscwDb  Knnc'  ma?  rb»  inob^  ditdd  obir  nm 
D\ibK  ^3n;a  aio  baen  in  kvd^  itk^  ^nbK  hko  npnvi  '^^  riKO 
nK  13b  rbtn  aio  npb  mob^i  aiob  i^e^m^  i^m  'mn  dtki 
•pan  Dnxn  hk  aion  nviK  nK  13b  nns^i  aiob  nia?  Kuan  in^bK 
lOBO  13DD  niTKi  inK  ba. 

obc?  nc^  i^onia  Kin,   'dk^  Kbi  nna  oa  tdk^  db^  D^a  dki 
I3^ni3iya  p  i3»ki  iDpna  in  'laboc^  'ob^  bnao.     ' 

ia  nom  taan  nc^  '^*  aiiD  ^a  ikti  lortD  c^nba  idk^i 

'w  Hrnni  lami  icn  on^oa  VKn^b  tiDnD  pK  ^a  'cnnp  '*^  nK  ik-»» 
aio  ba(b)  non*  Kb. 

The  Grace  to  be  used  at  weddings  entirely  agrees  with  that  in  common 
nee.  Of  the  joyonsnese  that  prevailed  on  those  occasions,  two  poema 
which  were  song  thereon,  are  sufficient  evidenoe.  These  are  Samxiel 
Chasan's  na^ai  ^^  (Zonz,  lAtg.,  465  and  728)  and  Isaac's  DHTin  iboa^ 
(ib.  554),  which  occur  in  the  Machzor  Yitry. 

David  Eaufmann. 


NoTB. — ^The  Bey.  Br.  H.  Adler,  Chief  Babbi,  informs  us  that  he  intends 
to  edit  the  whole  of  the  MS.  of  the  work  D^^n  f^,  which  the  preceding 
article  introdnoea  to  our  read6r8.-*Sd.  J.  Q.  &. 
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IMMANUEL  DI  ROMI,  A  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 
HEBREW  POET  AND  NOVELIST. 

Ik  the  present  essay  a  short  sketch  will  be  given  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Immanuel  di  Romi,  commonly  called 
Immanuel  ben  Shelomoh,  and  reference  will  also  be  made 
to  his  literary  and  friendly  relationship  to  Dante  Alighieri, 
the  famous  author  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  although  Immanuel 
was  the  composer  of  several  Italian  sonnets,  he  owes  his 
fame  as  a  writer  of  charming  verses  and  novelettes  chiefly 
to  his  principal  Hebrew  work,  called  Machheroth.  The 
latter,  apart  from  its  literary  value  as  a  most  interesting 
and  entertaining  book,  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief  source 
from  which  information  has  been  obtained  about  its 
author's  biography.  But,  as  such,  the  volume  is  not  always 
quite  trustworthy,  as  certain  facts  mentioned  there  have 
hitherto  not  been  fully  authenticated,  and  would  indeed 
seem  to  be  more  fictitious  than  true.  Modem  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers,  however,  among  whom  Qraetz  and  Gude- 
mann  may  especially  be  mentioned,  have  most  ably 
utilized  the  old  and  new  material  at  hand,  and,  thanks  to 
their  fruitful  labours,  a  more  complete  and  trustworthy 
sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  object  of  this  essay  can 
now  be  drawn. 

According  to  Qraetz's  ingenious  combination  of  dates  and 
circumstances,  (comp.  Qraetz,  Geachichte  der  Juden,  B.  vii. 
Anmerk.  3),  it  would  seem  that  Immanuel  was  bom  in  the 
year  1265,  which  is,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  same 
year  as  that  of  Dante's  birth.  Immanuel's  parents,  Solo- 
mon and  Justa  by  name,  belonged  to  a  renowned  Jewish 
family,  called  Ziphroni,  and  occupied  a  most  honourable 
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position  in  the  Jewish  community  of  Rome.  They  bestowed 
great  care  on  their  son's  early  education,  and  engaged  most 
efficient  teachers  to  superintend  his  studies  in  Hebrew  and 
in  secular  subjects.  One  of  his  earliest  teachers  was  Ben- 
jamin ben  Yechiel,  a  clever  physician  and  a  great  Hebrew 
scholar,  who  made  him  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Maimonides.  Later  on,  he  was  taught  by  a  relative  of  his, 
Leone  Romano  by  name,  who  held  the  post  of  Hebrew 
instructor  to  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  and  was  also  the 
translator  of  the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Another  teacher  of  his  was  Judah  Siciliano, 
author  of  several  pretty  Italian  poems,  who  cultivated  in 
his  pupils  mind  a  taste  for  poetry  and  belies  lettres.  Through 
these  teachers,  who  were  all  received  on  terms  of  equality 
in  the  best  Christian  society  at  Rome,  Immanuel  often 
came  into  contact  with  the  members  of  a  secret  literary  and 
political  society,  called  "  Young  Italy."  These  members 
were  all  young  men  of  education  and  talent,  and  their 
object  was  to  propagate  liberal  ideas  among  their  less 
enlightened  countrymen,  and  to  induce  them  to  shake 
oflF  the  yoke  of  the  dominant  church,  by  which  they 
were  just  then  most  heavily  pressed.  Dante,  during 
his  stay  at  Rome,  used  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
society  in  question,  and  there  young  Immanuel  seems  to 
have  first  entered  on  a  friendly  relationship  with  the 
great  Italian  bard,  by  whose  genius  and  amiable  personality 
he  was  powerfully  attracted.  In  fact,  he  had  so  many 
points  in  common  with  Dante,  that  one  would  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  took  him  for  his  model.  Fate,  too,  has 
so  moulded  part  of  their  life  and  their  ultimate  death,  that 
some  resemblance  between  their  careers  is  at  once  recognis- 
able. Both  Dante  and  Immanuel,  who  while  in  the  prime 
of  life  had  occupied  a  most  prominent  position  in  society, 
were  obliged  at  an  advanced  age  to  go  as  poor  wanderers 
into  exile,  and  both  died  and  were  buried  far  from  their 
native  place.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  they  also 
resembled  each  other,  but  of  this  more  will  be  said  later 
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on.  I  shall  also  have  to  refer  to  some  recent  publica- 
tions, which  tend  to  prove  that  Dante,  on  his  part,  also 
entertained  friendly  feelings  towards  ImmanueL  The 
following  two  lines  that  occur  in  Par  ad.  (verses  80  and  81), 
show  that  their  author  must  have  been  favourably  disposed 
to  the  race  from  which  Immanuel  had  sprung.  They  run 
thus: — 

"  Uomini  siate,  e  non  peccora  matte, 
"  Si  ch'il  giudeo  voi  di  voi  non  rida." 
(Act  ye  as  men,  and  not  as  stupid  cattle, 
Lest  tlie  Jew  in  your  midst  will  scorn  you.) 

It  is  not  known  whether  Immanuel  ever  underwent  any 
special  training  to  obtain  the  qualification  to  practise  as  a 
physician.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
actively  engaged  for  a  number  of  *  years  in  his  native  town 
as  a  medical  practitioner,  and  that  in  that  capacity  he 
enjoyed  general  conBdence  and  respect.  On  reaching  man- 
hood, he  married  the  daughter  of  Rabbi  Samuel,  President 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Rome,  whose  functions  seem 
to  have  been  religious  as  well  as  secular.  That  conjugal 
union  was  a  most  happy  one,  and  husband  and  wife 
remained  strongly  attached  to  each  other  in  life-long  affec- 
tion. Immanuel  considered  his  wife  a  model  of  womanhood, 
as  one  who,  notwithstanding  her  great  beauty  and  personal 
attractions,  was  extremely  modest  and  unassuming,  and  he 
sang  her  praises  on  most  occasions  on  which  he  referred  to 
the  fair  sex.  With  the  exception  of  the  untimely  death  of 
their  only  son  Moses,  which  naturally  caused  Immanuel 
and  his  wife  intense  sorrow,  nothing  occurred  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  married  life  that  could  have  seriously 
interfered  with  their  happiness  and  contentment.  In  his 
leisure  hours,  Immanuel  continued  to  enlarge  his  acquain- 
tance with  books  treating  of  grammar,  exegesis,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  medicine,  philosophy  and  Kabbala,  and  acquired 
at  the  same  time  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Arabic     Occasionally  he  wrote  essays  of  varying  length  on 
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some  of  the  subjects  named  above,  but  his  most  favourite 
occupation  was  the  composition  of  verses  either  in  his 
native  tongue  or  in  Hebrew.  In  the  latter  language  he 
especially  excelled  when  he  wrote  rhymed-prose  (nS^bD), 
although  his  other  poetical  pieces  are  also  pretty  and 
attractive.  In  the  year  1315,  when  Immanuel  was  just 
fifty  years  old,  he  succeeded  to  the  oflSce  of  his  father-in-law 
after  the  latter  had  been  assassinated  by  a  band  of  robbers 
whilst  travelling  in  the  country.  In  his  new  position  as 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Rome,  he 
enjoyed  a  continuance  of  his  popularity,  and  his  kindness 
of  heart,  and  his  great  literary  attainments  procured 
for  him  a  vast  number  of  admirers  and  friends.  Nay, 
his  fame  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer  of  rhymed-prose  and 
poetry  spread  even  as  far  as  France  and  Spain,  where 
his  Hebrew  compositions  were  eagerly  read  and  greatly 
appreciated. 

But  suddenly  some  unlucky  event  happened  in  Im- 
manuel's  life  which  changed  his  previous  happiness  and 
prosperity  into  misery  and  indigence.  The  same  man 
upon  whom  fortune  had  hitherto  bestowed  her  most 
gracious  smiles,  was  obliged  at  a  very  short  notice  to  break 
up  his  comfortable  home,  and,  somewhat  like  his  friend 
Dante,  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  an  exile  and  fugitive, 
in  search  of  a  scanty  livelihood,  and  of  a  night's  lodgjing. 
The  real  cause  that  produced  this  unexpected  catastrophe 
has  as  yet  not  been  clearly  explained.  According  to 
Immanuel's  own  version  of  the  matter,  he  had  been  security 
for  some  pretended  friends  of  his,  and  the  latter  failing  to 
redeem  their  obligations,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  creditors.  Being  thus  reduced  to  the 
utmost  poverty,  and  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  previous 
independent  position  in  the  community,  he  emigrated  and 
turned  his  back  for  ever  on  the  scene  of  his  unmerited 
misfortune.  This  explanation,  however  plausible  it  may 
appear,  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  mystery  that  still 
remains  in  respect  to  Immanuel's  forced  resignation  of 
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the  post  he  held  in  the  Jewish  community  of  Rome.  But, 
it  would  seem  that  there  were  among  his  flock  several 
fanatics,  who  may  have  nourished  in  their  mind  a  secret 
hatred  against  the  author  of  erotic  poems  and  of  other 
compositions  in  which  certain  religious  rites  and  customs 
of  the  Jews  were  lightly  spoken  of.  Now,  so  long  as  he 
had  ample  means  at  his  disposal,  and  was  independent  of 
the  community,  these  fanatics  dared  not  attack  him  publicly. 
They  took,  however,  advantage  of  his  monetary  embarrass- 
ment to  denounce  him  as  an  unbeliever  and  heretic,  who, 
in  their  opinion,  was  unfit  to  occupy  with  decency  the 
important  post  he  held,  and  they  ultimately  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  deposition  of  Immanuel. 

But,  whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  un- 
disputed that  Immanuel  left  Rome  as  a  prematurely  aged 
and  broken-hearted  man,  and  that  he  wandered  about  for 
some  time  with  his  wife  from  place  to  place  until  he 
arrived  in  Fermo,  a  town  situated  in  the  district  of  Ancona. 
There,  a  wealthy  and  liberal-minded  man,  Benjamin  by 
name,  who  happened  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Immanuels 
poems,  took  him  and  his  wife  into  his  house,  and  pro- 
vided for  their  wants.  But  this  happiness  did  not  last 
long,  for  after  a  while  Immanuel  experienced  some  new 
troubles  which  again  turned  the  current  of  his  life  into  a 
straitened  channel.  In  the  year  1321,  death  removed  from 
his  side  his  dearly  beloved  wife,  the  faithful  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  about  the  same  time  died  Dante,  his 
model  and  friend.  Bosone  da  Grabbio,  a  renowned  lawyer 
in  his  time  and  a  common  friend  of  Dante  and  Immanuel, 
on  learning  the  melancholy  facts  just  narrated,  sent  to  the 
latter  the  following  lines  as  a  token  of  his  deep  sympathy 
and  grief : — 

Bosons  to  the  Jew  Manoello  after  Dante's  Death. 

Two  lamps  of  life  have  just  waxed  dim  and  died, 
Two  souls  for  virtue  loved  and  comely  grace  ; 
Thou,  friend,  must  smile  no  more  with  fair  bright  face, 

Bat  weep  for  him,  sweet  song's  and  learning's  pride. 
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And  weep  for  her,  thy  wife,  torn  from  thy  side 
In  all  her  beanty  and  her  lovelinees, 
Whom  thou  hast  snng  bo  oft  ere  thy  distress, 

That  is  mine,  too,  and  with  me  doth  abide. 

Not  I  alone  bewail  thy  hapless  lot, 

But  others  too :  do  thoo  bewail  thine  own 
And  then  the  grief  that  all  of  us  have  got, 

In  this  the  direst  year  we  e*er  have  known  : 
Yet  Dante's  soul,  that  erst  to  us  was  given, 
Now  ta'en  from  earth,  doth  glisten  bright  in  heaven. 


Manoello's  Answer. 

The  floods  of  tears  well  from  my  deepest  heart : 

Can  they  e'er  quench  my  grief's  mad  burniug  flame  ? 

I  weep  no  more,  my  sorrow  is  the  same  ; 
And  hope  instead  that  death  may  soothe  the  smart. 
Then  Jew  and  Christian  weep,  and  sit  with  me 

On  mourning-stool :  for  sin  hath  followed  woe  ; 
I  prayed  to  €k>d  to  spare  this  misery. 

And  now  no  more  my  trust  in  him  I  show. 

When  Immanuers  time  of  mourning  was  over,  his 
benevolent  host  suggested  that  the  poet  should  collect  and 
revise  his  various  Hebrew  compositions,  with  the  view  of 
thereby  making  them  accessible  to  future  readers.  Im- 
manuel  very  gladly  accepted  this  proposal,  partly  because 
he  wished  to  perpetuate  in  his  poems  the  memory  of  his 
beloved  wife  and  that  of  his  friend  Dante,  and  partly 
because  he  thought  that  such  a  genial  literary  activity 
would  be  a  pleasant  occupation  for  his  declining  years. 
Thus  he  set  to  work,  and  in  due  course  accomplished  his 
task  to  his  own  great  satisfaction.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1330,  when  Immanuel  was  sixty-five  years  old,  he  died  peace- 
fully in  the  hoase  of  his  host.  One  of  his  friends,  the  already 
mentioned  Bosone,  received  a  few  poetical  lines  referring 
to  Immanuel's  death,  which  were  composed  and  sent  to 
him  by  Cino  da  Pistoja,  a  noted  lawyer  and  a  poet  of  some 
renown  in  his  time.  These  lines  are  in  so  far  interesting 
as  they  contain  an  unmistakable  reference  to  the  friendly 
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relationship  that  existed  between  Dante  and   Immanuel. 
They  run  as  follows : — 

GiNO  TO  BOSONE  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  DaNTB  AND  OF 

THE  Jew  Manoel. 
Bosone,  your  friend  Manoello  is  dead, 

Still  keeping  fast  to  his  false  idle  creed  ; 
Methinks  to  the  regions  of  hell  he  is  sped 

Where  no  unbeliever  from  anguish  is  freed. 
Yet  not  *mong8t  the  vulgar  his  soul  doth  abide, 
But  Dante  and  he  still  remain  side  by  side. 


Bosonk's  Answer. 
Manoel,  whom  thou  hast  thus  consigned 

Unto  the  dark  domains  of  endless  night, 
Has  not  within  those  regions  been  confined. 

Where  Lucifer  holds  sway  with  awful  might. 
Lucifer,  who  once  'gainst  Heaven's  lord, 
In  lust  for  empire  drew  rebellious  sword. 
And  though  he  in  that  loathly  prison  pine, 

Where  thou  hast  brought  him  though  he  willed  it  not ; 
What  fool  will  trust  this  idle  tale  of  thine, 

That  he  and  Daote  should  be  thus  forgot ; 
Well  let  them  for  a  time  endure  their  fate, 
God's  mercy  will  be  theirs  or  soon  or  late  I 

As  I  have  already  stated,  Immanuel  wrote  several  books 
treating  of  various  subjects,  such  as  Hebrew  grammar, 
exegesis  and  Kabbala,  and  composed,  in  addition  to  several 
commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  a  collection 
of  Hebrew  novelettes  and  poems.  But  while  his  Eben 
Bochan  and  Migdal  Oz,  which  two  books  exist  only  as 
manuscripts,  and  treat  respectively  of  Hebrew  grammar 
and  Kabbala>  would,  at  the  present  day,  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  have  any  literary  or  scientific  value,  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible  and  more  especially  that  on  Proverbs 
(published  at  Naples  in  1487)  deserve  some  attention.  The 
latter  is  particularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  throws 
occasional  light  on  the  author  s  views  with  reference  to  the 
study  of  secular  subjects  by  his  Italian  co  religionists,  and 
makes  us  at  the  same  time  acquainted  with  the  general 
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spirit  and  tendency  that  prevailed  at  that  period.  The 
following  example  will  give  an  idea  of  Immanuers  method 
when  commenting  on  a  passage  that  seemed  to  him  to 
oflTer  an  opportunity  of  adding  a  thought  of  his  own.  Thus, 
in  the  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xxvi.  13). 
Immanuel  explains  the  passage,  "  The  slothful  (man)  saith^ 
There  is  a  lion  in  the  way ;  a  lion  in  the  street/'  as  fol- 
lows:— 

This  passage  refers  specially  to  those  persons  who  are  too  slow  in 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  learning,  which  thej  consider  as 
dangrerous  as  the  meeting  of  a  fierce  lion  in  the  street  They  say, 
How  should  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  study  of  general  science,  since 
among  its  most  prominent  devotees  there  are  so  many  sceptics  and 
unbelievers  ;  or  how  should  we  be  expected  to  study  logic,  as  it  is  a 
subject  that  infatuates  the  student,  and  leads  him  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions ?  As  to  philosophy  (they  say)  we  must  shun  it  altogether, 
since  it  owes  its  existence  to  Aristotle,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  did  not  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  our  Law. 
But  these  fools  (Immanuel  continues)  forget  that  we  must  accept 
truth  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  Moreover,  every  kind 
of  science  which  those  fools  and  sluggards  describe  as  "foreign" 
(D^^IV^n)  belonged  originally  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  was  first  taught 
in  our  own  sacred  tongue.  Unfortunately,  those  very  books  that 
contain  those  scientific  teachings,  were  lost  during  our  perilous 
wanderings  through  the  world.  Of  King  Solomon's  numerous 
poetical  and  scientific  works  we  only  possess  three.  It  is  more  than 
a  mere  legend  that  kings  and  learned  men  of  various  nations  and 
countries  expressly  came  to  the  latter  with  the  view  of  being  instructed 
by  him  in  those  subjects,  and  that  they  subsequently  committed  to 
writing  the  result  of  their  scientific  inquiries.  These  teachings  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  other  nations,  while  we,  ourselves,  lost  them 
during  our  wanderings  about  from  place  to  place,  and  it  is  even  a 
wonder  that  the  twenty-four  volumes  of  Holy  Writ  have  been  pre- 
served by  us  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that 
natural  science,  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  were  originally  taught 
by  Solomon,  although  their  origin  is  now-a-days  ascribed  to  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  With  regard  to  the  excellent  art  of  music,  it  is  well 
known  that  it  originated  in  our  religion,  and  has  found  great  votaries 
in  men  like  Assaph  and  Samuel ;  but  in  our  own  time  it  is  exclusively 
practised  by  Christians,  while  the  Jews  have  very  little  knowledge  of 
It  As  for  logic,  it  certainly  does  not  lead  the  student  astray,  but  on 
the^oontrary  it  rather  cultivates  his  mind,  and  prepares  him  at  the  same 
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time  for  the  study  of  other  eciences.  Therefore,  whoever  calls  logic 
a  "  foreign  *'  science,  or  speaks  contemptuously  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Jewish  nation,  is  like  the  sluggard 
who  exclaims :  **  A  lion  is  in  the  way.'' 

The  extract  just  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of 
Immanuers  commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Bible 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  particularly  noteworthy  in  the 
author's  exposition  of  the  text,  the  interest  being  in  his  in- 
terpolated digressions.  He  owes  his  fame  to  his  collection 
of  Hebrew  novelettes  and  poems,  called  Machberoth.  The 
volume  stands  unrivalled  in  the  whole  domain  of  Hebrew 
literature,  and  will  always  occupy  a  prominent  position 
among  Hebrew  works  of  the  same  genre.  It  consists  of 
twenty-eight  chapters,  in  almost  all  of  which  the  so-called 
Makdmdt  form  is  prevalent,  that  is  to  say,  they  consist  of 
rhymed  prose  interspersed  with  long  or  short  poems.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  composed  in  the  melodious  form  introduced 
by  the  Italian  poet  Fra  Guittone  di  Arezzo  (about  1259), 
the  principal  characteristics  of  which  are  rima  chiusa  and 
rima  alfernata.  But,  although  Immanuel's  Hebrew  poetry 
is  mostly  sweet  and  attractive,  it  is  far  excelled  in  regard 
to  style  and  expression  by  his  rhymed  prose.  The  prin- 
cipal charm  of  Hebrew  rhymed  prose  lies  in  the  application 
or  distortion  of  short  sentences  or  phrases  of  the  Bible  to 
the  description  of  profane  objects  or  actions.  This  mode  of 
writing  was  first  used  by  certain  Arabian  poets,  who  treated 
the  text  of  the  Koran  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  they 
subsequently  found  several  imitators  among  Hebrew 
writers,  especially  among  those  belonging  to  the  so-called 
Spanish  school.  In  fact,  according  to  Rabbi  Moses  ben 
Chabib  (about  1486),  the  writing  of  rhymed  prose  in 
Hebrew  was  in  his  time  a  universally  approved  rhetorical 
device.  But  there  was  a  vast  difierence  between  Immanuel 
and  the  other  writers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
similar  style.  While  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  tried  to  preserve 
a  spirit  of  reverence  towards  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible, 
Immanuel  did   not  put  any  restraint  on  his  pen.     Not 
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seldom  he  sacrificed  even  good  taste  and  decency  to  the 
eflect  of  the  moment,  and  many  a  Biblical  phrase,  which  is 
on  the  surface  neither  funny  nor  mirth-provoking,  is 
twisted  by  him  into  a  pun,  or  a  satirical  remark  of  a 
coarse  and  objectionable  character.  The  most  favourite 
subjects  of  Immanuel's  muse  were  Love,  Wine,  and  Song, 
and  he  was  not  less  fond  of  occasionally  mocking  at  sacred 
things.  Even  the  sight  of  an  old  church -yard  tilled  with 
a  heap  of  half-broken  and  tumbled-down  tombstones  could 
not  put  a  stop  to  his  buffoonery.  This  seems  to  have 
become  his  second  nature,  and  he  goes  even  so  far  that, 
having  once  begun  to  scoff  at  the  follies  and  shortcomings 
of  other  people,  he  makes  merry  over  his  own  vanities 
and  presumption.  In  that  sense  the  extraordinary  self- 
applause  must  be  taken  which  dots  the  pages  of  the  Mach- 
beroth.  These  expressions  may  also  be  regarded  as  satires 
on  the  superabundant  praises  which  some  of  his  literary 
contemporaries  used  to  bestow  upon  their  own  works. 
That  Immanuers  self-praise  should  be  regarded  as  serious, 
seems  scarcely  compatible  with  the  frequent  eulogies  of 
others  with  which  his  book  abounds. 

It  would  be  at  once  vain  and  superfluous  to  offer  an 
apology  for  the  frivolities  and  the  uncouth  wit  which  are 
such  striking  characteristics  of  the  Machberoth,  Immanuel, 
although  a  Hebrew  by  descent  and  training,  though  he  was 
eminently  proficient  in  Jewish  lore  and  tradition,  was  at 
the  same  time  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Italian  nation  and  literature.  The  character  of  this  litera- 
ture will  be  recognised  from  the  ffiwjt  that  the  principal 
representative  of  the  Italian  novelists  belonging  to  the 
period  was  Boccaccio,  the  author  of  that  collection  of 
humorous  but  licentious  tales,  the  Decameron.  This  book 
since  its  first  appearance  had  ever  enjoyed  a  great 
popularity,  although  at  one  time  it  was  condemned  by  some 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Now 
Immanuel,  adopting  the  style  of  the  Italian  novelists  of 
his  time  whose   works    were   great  favourites  with  the 
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general  reading  public,  no  doubt  thought  he  would  attract 
and  amuse  Jewish  readers  by  reproducing  in  a  Hebrew 
garb  the  popular  ide€bs  and  modes  of  expression.  Immanuel 
attained  no  mean  measure  of  success.  He  was  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  from  which  his  Italian  rivals  were  free. 
For,  while  they  had  the  whole  world  as  a  sphere  of  obser- 
vation, and  as  material  on  which  to  work,  Immanuel  had 
to  content  himself  with  using  for  the  objects  of  his  satire 
persons  and  things  known  only  to  a  comparatively  narrow 
circle  of  his  own  acquaintances  and  friends.  Thus  he 
mostly  ridiculed  the  vanities  and  follies  of  certain  Jewish 
men  and  women  of  his  surroundings,  or  he  mocked  at  the 
petty  quarrels  between  a  husband  and  wife,  and  made 
merry  over  the  jealousies  of  conceited  would-be  literary 
men  belonging  to  the  Jewish  community  of  Rome,  who 
were  otherwise  unknown  and  obscure.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  drawbacks,  the  Machbet^oth  have  a 
lasting  charm  and  attrfiwjtiveness.  They  have  always 
found  a  great  number  of  readers,  although  Moses  de  Rieto 
(died  about  1500),  author  of  a  short  history  of  Hebrew 
literature  called  to^D  tt7ipD,  spoke  contemptuously  of 
Immanuel's  works,  and  their  perusal  was  interdicted 
a  century  later  by  Joseph  Caro,  the.  compiler  of  the 
well-known  code,  the  Shulchan  Aruch,  The  best  proof  of 
their  great  popularity  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  gone 
through  several  editions,  the  first  produced  at  Brescia, 
Italy,  in  the  year  1492,  and  the  last  at  Lemberg  in  1870. 
In  recent  years  parts  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
German  by  Steinschneider,  Stem,  Geiger,  Fiirst,  and  others. 
As  regards  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  arrangement  of 
its  parts,  the  following  brief  remarks  will  give  the  necessary 
information.  The  word  "  machberoth,"  or  as  some  people 
would  read  it,  "  mechabroth,"  is  the  plural  of  the  singular 
noun  "  machbereth,"  formed  of  the  radix  "^SH,  which 
originally  means  to  "join  or  put  together,"  so  that  in  the 
present  sense  the  noun  signifies  *' collections."  Immanuel 
purposely  used  the  plural  form  as  the  title  of  his  book  to 
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prevent  it  from  being  confounded  with  a  similar  work 
composed  by  Alcharizi,  which  is  entitled  Machbereth  Ithiel, 
where  the  same  term  appears  in  the  singular.  ImmanueFs 
work  consists  of  twenty-eight  chapters  of  varying  lengths, 
which  seem  to  have  been  written  at  different  times,  and  to 
have  then  been  loosely  put  together.  Only  the  second, 
third,  and  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  book  bear  a  super- 
scription to  indicate  the  subject  they  treat  of,  while  the 
rest  are  without  any  heading  whatever.  A  good  number 
of  these  chapters  were  composed  by  the  author  when  he 
was  still  comparatively  young,  and  life  was  as  yet  for  him 
full  of  charm  and  of  sweet  diversions.  His  muse  was  then 
inspired  with  sentiments  similar  to  those  which  animated 
Horace  when  he  sang : — 

Quid  sit  f uturam  eras  fage  querere,  et 
Quern  Fors  dierum  oanque  dabit  lucro 
AppoDe. 

His  life's  philosophy,  too,  was  then  of  the  same  pattern  as 
that  of  Amphis,  who  embodies  it  in  the  following  often - 
quoted  line : — 

ntyf,  irmfe.  BinjTOi  6  jS/ot.  okiybs  ovttI  yg  XP^^^^* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Machheroth  must  belong  to  a  later  period  in  the 
author's  life,  when  he  had  already  experienced  some  of  the 
caprices  of  fortune,  and  when  various  trials  and  troubles 
had  darkened  the  serenity  of  his  mind  and  temper.  But- 
even  then  his  soul  was  not  entirely  overcast,  and  he  often 
smiled  amidst  tears.  It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  remembered 
that  injustice  would  be  done  to  Immanuel  if  his  private  life 
and  character  were  judged  in  the  light  of  his  writings. 
In  these  he  certainly  appears  as  a  thorough  devotee  of 
women  and  of  Bacchus,  and  as  a  scoffer  at  religion  and 
religious  practices;  but  in  his  actual  conduct  he  showed 
none  of  these  characteristics.  One  would  rather  feel  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  Machheroth  were  intended  to  serve 
as  a  mirror,  in  which  the  culpable  habits  of  a  certain  class 
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of  his  Jewish  contemporaries  were  reflected  And  it  [is  for 
this  very  reason  that  the  book  under  notice  has  more  than 
a  mere  literary  value.  Apart  from  its  usefulness  as  an 
entertaining  collection  of  short  novels,  it  furnishes  the 
reader  with  a  description  of  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  an  important  section  of  the  Italian  Jews  during  part  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  has  been 
utilised  by  our  modem  Jewish  historians  for  this  purpose.^ 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  gather  from  some  passages  occurring 
in  the  Machberoth  (chap.  1)  that  the  Jewish  community  of 
Rome  was  at  that  period  in  flourishing  circumstances,  that 
many  of  its  members  lived  in  large  and  magnificently- 
furnished  houses,  and  that  some  of  them  also  possessed 
mansions  and  estates  in  the  coimtry.  Further,  we  are  told 
{ibid.  chap.  23)  that  general  science,  philosophy,  and  poetry 
were  assiduously  studied  and  appreciated  by  the  Jews  of 
Rome,  and  that  men  of  great  culture  and  learning  belong- 
ing to  their  race  were  held  by  them  in  high  estimation. 
How  eager  Jewish  young  men  in  Italy  were  in  those  days 
to  increase  their  knowledge  of  books  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  little  incident  related  in  the  Machberoth  (chap.  8). 
A  Jewish  bookseller  travelling  from  Spain  to  Rome  left  at 
Perugia  one  of  his  boxes  containing  various  books,  the 
titles  of  which  were  given  in  a  list  that  was  also  left  behind. 
Immanuel  and  his  young  friends  were  so  anxious  to  read 
the  contents  of  those  literary  treasures  that,  in  the  absence 
of  their  owner,  they  broke  the  box  open  and  read  the  books 
it  contained  with  the  greatest  delight  When  on  his  re- 
turn the  bookseller  learnt,  to  his  great  dismay,  what  heA 
happened,  Immanuel  appeased  his  wrath  by  the  witty  re- 
mark, "  That  the  Prophet  Moses  on  his  once  breaking  the 
two  tablets  of  the  Covenant  not  only  did  not  arouse  God's 
anger,  but  was  even  praised  for  the  act." 

As  regards  the  Jewish  women  in  Italy  of  that  period, 
Immanuel  does  not  always  draw  a  flattering  picture  of 

'  See  GraetB,  Oesohichte^  voL  yii.,  and  GUdemaim. 
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them  and  their  social  habits.  They,  or  rather  those  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  best  and  most  educated  families,  mixed 
freely  with  men  ;  and  being  exceedingly  fond  of  beautiful 
and  costly  dresses,  the  unmarried  among  them  preferred 
rich  suitors  to  more  amiable  ones  who  were  less  endowed 
with  worldly  goods.  A  great  many  Jewish  ladies,  how- 
ever, were,  in  accordcmce  with  the  author's  own  testimony, 
modest  and  simple  in  their  tastes ;  and  if  he  satirises  in 
the  Machberoth  the  luxurious  habits  of  Jewish  women  and 
their  laxity  in  good  manners,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  they  were  the  more  numerous  class. 

To  convey  to  English  readers  some  idea  of  the  contents 
of  the  Machberoth,  a  few  extracts  from  it  will  be  quoted  here 
in  an  English  translation.  The  latter,  however,  must  not 
be  expected  to  reproduce  the  charm  and  the  sparkle  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  which  are  peculiar  to  that  language.  It 
must  also  be  stated,  in  passing,  that  the  humour  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Machberoth  will  only  be  fully  seen  and 
duly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  well  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible ;  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  a 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  style  of  writing. 

After  a  short  prologue,  in  which  Immanuel  speaks  briefly 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Machberoth  and  of  the  reason  which 
induced  him  to  publish  them,  the  author  addresses  his 
muse  in  lines,  of  which  the  following  occur  towards  the 
conclusion : — 

O,  let  thy  teachings  softly  flow  like  heaven's  dew, 
That  they  inspire  mankind  with  what  is  good  and  true  ; 
Let  the  name  **  Immannel "  a  potent  watchword  be, 
Ever  to  make  all  men  in  sonl  and  body  free. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Machberoth  was  apparently 
written  at  a  late  period  of  the  author's  life,  when  he  was 
wandering  about  as  an  exile,  having  no  settled  home  and  no 
means  of  subsistence.  He  speaks  with  biting  sarcasm  of 
his  open  and  secret  enemies,  who  were  the  direct  cause  of 
his  ruin  and  misery ;  but  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  is  their  superior  in  respect  to  culture  and 
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education.  He  also  expresses  his  gratification  at  having  in 
his  reduced  circumstances  at  least  a  wife  and  comforter  that 
excelled  the  wives  of  his  adversaries  in  virtue  and  beauty, 
and  who  could  serve  to  all  women  cls  a  model  for 
imitation.  In  reference  to  the  latter  he  lays  down  the 
following  peculiar  maxim  : — 

The  virtuoas  women  are  seldom  the  bright-eyed  and  fair. 
But  wrinkled  old  crones  with  silver- white  hair. 

The  author  is  now  in  his  proper  element,  and  pretending 
to  stand  with  a  friend  of  his  on  the  public  promenade 
where  the  ladies  of  the  town  are  walking  to  and  fro,  he 
singles  out  two  of  them.  The  one,  called  Tamary  he  de- 
scribes as  a  model  of  perfect  beauty;  and  the  other, 
Beriah  by  name,  he  designates  as  the  personification  of 
womanly  ugliness.  The  merits  of  the  one,  and  the 
demerits  of  the  other,  are  described  by  Immanuel  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Tamar  looketh  op,  like  the  stars  shine  her  eyes, 
Beriah  appears,  and  even  Satan  quickly  flies. 
Tamar^s  form  diyine  excites  angels'  desire, 
Beriah  e*en  crows  with  dismay  might  inspire. 
Tamar y  like  the  sun,  makes  all  round  appear  gay, 
Beriah  were  an  omen  if  seen  on  Ne«e  Year's  Day. 
Tamar  is  most  lovely  and  fair  to  distraction, 
Beriah  deprives  men  of  love's  great  attraction. 
Tamar,  bright  as  the  moon,  is  yet  e'er  full  of  light, 
Beriah  might  be  queen  'mongst  the  fiends  of  night. 
Tamar^  would  that  I  were  a  flower,  tender  and  sweet, 
To  be  trampled  to  earth  by  thy  pretty  feet. 
Beriah^  'tis  from  fear  of  beholding  thy  face 
That  Messiah  postpones  showing  his  grace. 
Tainar  is  enchanting,  delighting  the  eyes, 
Beriah  a  nightmare  in  woman's  disguise. 

Some  beautiful  lyrics  devoted  to  the  same  subject, 
which  is  very  much  favoured  by  the  author,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  16th  chapter  of  the  Machberoth,  two  of  which,  under 
the  respective  headings  "  Thine  Eyes  "  and  "  Paradise  and 
Hell/'  run  as  follows ; — 
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Thine  Eyes. 
Thine  eyes  are  as  bright,  O  thou  sweetest  gazelle, 
As  the  glifctering  rays  of  the  sun's  golden  spell, 
And  thy  face  glows  as  fair  in  the  light  of  the  day 
As  the  red  blushing  sky  when  the  morning  is  gay. 

Thy  tresses  of  gold  are  as  neatly  bedight 

As  though  they  were  wrought  by  enchantment's  kind  might ; 

Thou  openest  thy  lips  in  a  smile  or  a  sigh, 

And  thy  pearly  teeth  gleam  like  the  stars  in  the  sky. 

Ah,  shall  I  praise  the  bright  charm  of  thine  eyes 
That  move  every  heart,  that  win  all  by  surprise  ? 
For  peerless  thy  charms,  and  unequalled  thy  birth  ; 
Thou  art  of  heaven,  all  others  of  earth. 


Paradise  and  Hell. 
At  times  in  my  spirit  I  fitfully  ponder 

Where  shall  I  pass  after  death  from  this  light, 
Do  heaven's  bright  glories  await  me,  I  wonder. 

Or  Lucifer's  kingdom  of  darkness  and  night  ? 

In  the  one,  thongh  perhaps  'tis  of  ill  reputation, 
A  crowd  of  gay  damsels  will  sit  by  my  side  ; 

But  in  heaven  there's  boredom,  to  my  expectation. 
To  hoary  old  men  and  old  crones  I'll  be  tied. 

And  so  I  will  shun  the  abodes  of  the  holy, 
And  fly  from  the  sky,  which  is  dull,  so  I  deem : 

Let  hell  be  my  dwelling  ;  there's  no  melancholy 
Where  love  reigns  for  ever  and  ever  supreme. 

There  are  several  short  novelettes  in  the  Machheroth 
based  on  various  piquant  incidents,  but  the  two  follow- 
ing are  perhaps  most  suitable  for  quotation.  In  themselves 
they  are  slight  enough,  but  they  become  a  ready  outlet 
to  the  author's  satire.  In  one  of  them  (chapter  14)  a 
clever  trick  is  described  of  a  man  who  may  be  termed  a 
legacy-hunter,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  illegally 
obtaining  a  large  gift  from  the  appointed  trustees.  A 
wefdthy  Jewish  gentleman  living  in  Rome  had  a  quarrel- 
some woman  for  a  wife,  and  a  spendthrift  and  fool  for  a 
son,  both  of  whom  made  his  life  most  miserable.  One  day, 
the  wretched  husband  and  father  abruptly  left  his  native 
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town  which  he  changed  for  another  situated  in  Greece, 
and  having  taken  all  his  movable  property  with  him,  he 
lived  at  his  new  abode  for  a  number  of  years  in  peace  and 
contentment.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  his  will 
drawn  up,  in  which  he  left  all  his  earthly  possessions  to  his 
prodigal  son,  whom  he  expected  to  have  meanwhile  im- 
proved his  evil  ways.  As  executors  of  his  will  he  no- 
minated some  elders  of  the  Jewish  community  of  the  town 
he  then  lived  in,  charging  them  at  the  same  time  with  the 
commission  after  his  death  to  invite  his  son  in  Rome  to 
come  and  take  possession  of  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  him. 
He  naturally  expected  that  they  would  not  hand  over  the 
latter  to  any  one  who  had  not  previously  satisfied  them 
that  he  was  the  rightful  heir.  When  in  due  course  the 
father  died,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  death  and  testament 
was  made  known  in  Rome,  the  prodigal  son  was  so  little 
afiected  by  it  that  he  postponed  taking  any  steps  to  have 
the  will  executed.  He  waited  for  several  months,  during 
which  interval  a  man  of  evil  repute  took  advantage  of  the 
son's  delay,  and  being  a  master  of  the  art  of  simulation 
he  deceived  the  executors,  who  handed  him  over  the 
amount  of  the  legacy  without  concerning  themselves  about 
very  closely  examining  his  credentials.  His  assumed 
melancholy,  the  copious  tears  he  shed  on  the  grave  of 
his  supposed  father,  and  his  pretended  reluctance  to  use 
the  moneys  of  the  legacy  for  his  own  benefit,  convinced 
the  executors  of  the  will  that  he  was  the  right  man. 
When  a  little  later  the  rightful  son  and  heir  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and,  without  showing  any  sign  of  grief  or 
mourning,  asked  for  his  father's  legacy,  he  was  laughed 
to  scorn,  and  had  to  leave  the  place  empty-handed,  in 
spite  of  his  possessing  genuine  credentials  testifying  his 
claim  to  the  legacy. 

In  the  second  novelette  (chapter  23),  an  incident  is 
related  that  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  course  of  his 
practice  as  a  physician.  He  was  once  called  to  a  patient, 
who    suffered    temporarily    from    indigestion,    and    who 
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happened  to  belong  to  that  class  of  people  who  fancy 
themselves  endowed  with  great  poetical  talents.  Im- 
manuel  prescribed  his  patient  some  medicine,  and  advised 
him  at  the  same  time  to  remain  in  bed  till  the  following 
morning,  when  he  hoped  to  see  him  again,  and  to  find 
him  completely  recovered  But  the  patient  seems  to  have 
felt  on  that  particular  night  some  poetical  inspiration,  and, 
disregarding  his  medical  adviser's  orders,  got  out  of  bed 
and  composed  a  long  poem.  This  he  showed  to  Immanuel 
with  great  glee  on  the  following  morning,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  by  way  of  reproach  that  the  prescribed 
medicine  was  quite  useless,  and  had  produced  no  effect 
upon  him.  "  Pardon  me,  my  friend,"  said  Immanuel,  "  my 
medicine  has,  indeed,  had  some  effect  upon  you:  it 
has  removed  from  your  brains  a  fair  quantity  of  poetical 
rubbish." 

Wit  of  another  character  is  shown  in  Immanuel's  exe- 
getical  dialogue  (chapter  11)  in  which  he  explains  some 
Biblical  passages  and  phrases  that  had  been  misunder- 
stood by  various  ignorant  persons  Vho  had  come  to  ask 
him  for  his  opinion.  The  following  question  and  answer 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  A  man,  apparently 
not  well  versed  in  Biblical  lore,  asked  the  author  quite 
seriously,  how  it  was  that,  having  always  been  told  that 
the  "Law  "  had  been  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  another 
passage,  occurring  in  the  Book  of  Esther  (iii.  15),  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  "the  Law  was  given  in  Shushan'' 
(namely  the  law  that  was  promulgated  by  King  Ahasuerus 
to  destroy  all  his  Jewish  subjects)?  But  Immanuel  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  assuming  a  most  serious  coun- 
tenance, he  said :  "  You  are  quite  right,  my  friend,  but  ycu 
seem  to  have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  Shushan/  The  latter  does  not  refer  to  the  place,  but  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Law  was  given.  This  was  in  the 
Shushan-season  (=  ]^bJ  — rose),  when  the  rose  is  in  its 
full  bloom,  which  i^,  as  everybody  knows,  in  spring  time." 

On  some  other  occasion  Immanuel  treats  in  a  most  sati- 
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rical  maimer  a  subject  of  which  Horace  had  already  made 
use — in  his  first  satire,  beginning  with  the  words: — 
''  Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem,"  eta  Our 
author  lets  several  persons  come  forward,  who  occupy 
various  positions  in  life,  with  which  none  of  them  seems  to 
be  thoroughly  pleased.  They  want  some  other  vocation  in 
which  they  hope  they  may  find  that  happiness  and  con- 
tentment which,  they  maintain,  is  denied  to  them  in  their 
own.  But  on  learning  that  those  very  persons,  whom  they 
had  envied  for  the  happiness  they  apparently  enjoyed  in 
their  respective  callings,  suffered  from  various  evils 
unknown  except  to  their  immediate  surroundings,  the 
grumblers  soon  declare  with  an  oath  that  they  would 
never  consent  to  change  from  what  they  are. 

Immanuel  does  not,  however,  restrict  himself  to  humorous 
subjects.  He  shows  himself  possessed  of  tender  sensibility, 
and  pathetic  passages  occur  often  in  his  pages. 

The  sight  of  tombstones  and  graves,  the  death  of  a  near 
relative  or  friend,  or  any  other  painful  event  of  which  he 
becomes  aware,  puts  him  at  once  in  a  most  serious  mood. 
On  those  occasions,  he  addresses  himself  to  God  in  fervent 
prayer,  and  pours  out  his  innermost  soul  in  strains  that 
are  full  of  warmth  ajid  feeling,  and  impress  the  reader  by 
their  earnestness  and  devotion.  There  are  nineteen 
prayers  and  hymns  to  be  found  in  the  Machberoth,  most 
of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  the  author's  deep  religious 
sentiments,  the  one  that  occurs  in  chapter  26,  beginning 
with  the  words,  '131  nsn  '*3D  1^33  D'*r6«,  has  been 
inserted  in  the  so-called  Roman  Machsor  (published 
in  the  year  1436),  which  fact  proves  its  effectiveness  as  a 
liturgical  poem,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  that  even  a 
century  after  the  author's  death  his  name  was  honourably 
remembered  by  the  Jews  of  Italy. 

To  that  class  of  serious  poetry  occurring  in  the  Mach- 
beroth may  be  added  some  long  epitaphs  (chapter  21), 
composed  by  Immanuel  with  the  view  of  serving  as  a  kind 
of  "  In  Memoriam  "  for  himself.      In  the  same  chapter  is 
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also  to  be  found  a  funeral  oration  in  rhymed-prose,  which 
the  author  set  down  as  an  exemplar  of  the  one  that  he 
expected  would  be  delivered  at  his  bier  after  his  death. 
But,  even  when  discussing  such  a  serious  topic  as  death 
and  burial,  Immanuel  cannot  abstain  from  making  jokes 
on  himself  and  the  supposed  mourners.  Why,  he  asks 
mockingly,  should  he  himself  fare  better  than,  for  instance, 
Noah  and  Solomon,  who  had  to  leave  behind  respectively 
a  splendid  vineyard  and  a  number  of  beautiful  wives? 
The  mourners  over  him,  he  thinks,  will  certainly  forget 
how  to  laugh  after  he  is  no  more,  but  he  expects  that  they 
will  be  put  again  into  good  humour  on  reading  his  post- 
humous work. 

The  last  and,  in  some  respects  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  Machberoth  is  the  one  entitled  Ha-Topheth 
we-ha-Eden,  or  "  Hell  and  Paradise."  If,  after  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  said  on  the  subject,  there  is  still  any  doubt 
about  the  existence  of  a  friendly  and  literary  relationship 
between  Dante  and  Immanuel,  the  chapter  in  question  as 
well  as  the  circumstance  that  brought  about  its  composi- 
tion tend  to  remove  that  doubt  altogether.  According  to 
comparatively  recent  investigations  (compare  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Real-Encyclopcedie,  "  Dante  "),  it  would  seem  that 
Dante's  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  were  not  published  before 
the  years  1314  and  1318  respectively,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  mention  is  made  in  them  of  certain  incidents  and 
events  that  happened  during  those  years.  At  that  time, 
Immanuel  was  about  fifty  years  old,  and  had  just  begun 
to  wander  about  from  place  to  place  as  a  prematurely  aged 
and  destitute  man.  Now,  considering  that  in  those  times, 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  a  written  copy  of  any  im- 
portant work  could  only  be  procured  by  wealthy  people, 
the  question  naturally  an  es.  From  whom  did  Immanuel 
obtain  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Divina  Commedia  that  enabled 
him  to  compose  an  imitation  of  it  in  Hebrew?  This 
perplexing  question  can,  however,  be  answered  in  the 
following    manner.      Although    Immanuel    was    not    in 
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possession  of  a  copy  of  Dante's  poem,  he  had  yet  some 
notion  of  its  contents  in  consequence  of  having  heard  it 
read  and  recited  by  the  author  himself  before  the  members 
of  the  political  and  literary  society  called  "  Young  Italy," 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  And  being  a 
great  admirer  of  Dante  and  of  his  muse,  he  was,  no  doubt, 
so  deeply  impressed  by  the  contents  of  Dante  s  work  that 
they  remained  for  a  number  of  years  fresh  in  his  memory. 
That  circumstances  must  have  enabled  him  to  write  his 
Hebrew  imitation  without  actually  having  a  written  copy 
before  him,  of  which  he  would,  besides,  have  made  a  more 
extensive  use  than  he  in  reality  did. 

As  regards  the  merits  and  the  conception  and  style  of 
the  Sa-Topheth  we-ha-Eden,  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter  is 
quite  unique  in  the  whole  domain  of  Hebrew  literature. 
In  the  introduction  to  it  the  author  states  that,  having 
reached  his  sixtieth  year,  the  sudden  death  of  a  younger 
friend  caused  him  much  fear  and  anxiety  concerning  his 
own  future  destination,  and  he  wished  to  know  the  fate  that 
awaited  him  beyond  the  grave.  He  then  invoked  the  spirit  of 
the  Prophet  Daniel,  with  a  view  of  being  assisted  by  it  in  ob- 
taining his  object,  and  his  request  was  soon  granted.  He 
had  a  vision,  and  he  fancied  that  a  venerable  old  man  ap- 
peared to  him  amidst  flashes  of  lightning  and  tremendous 
Ihunder  clashes,  and  told  him  that  he  had  come  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  wish,  and  to  show  him  his  future  place  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  Yielding  to  ImmanueFs  desire  to  be  first 
conducted  to  the  regions  of  Hell,  the  old  man  led  him  on 
in  that  direction.  While  going  onward  they  passed  through 
several  places  which  are  also  mentioned  by  Dante  in  his 
Inferno,  such  as  "  a  valley  of  corpses,"  and  "  the  gate  of  re- 
jection," in  front  of  which  "  a  flaming  sword  turned  in  every 
way."  Myriads  of  souls  were  then  being  dragged  through 
the  gate  by  evil  spirits  to  receive  their  castigations  for  sins 
committed  by  them  during  their  lifetime,  and  on  that  gate 
the  words  were  inscribed :  "  Here  is  only  an  entrance,  but 
no  exit."    These  words  remind  one  of  the  passage  used  by 
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Dante  (Jnfemo,  iii.  9) :  ''All  that  enter  here,  may  renounce 
the  hope  of  coming  out  again/* 

Having  entered  through  the  gate  into  Hell,  Immanuel 
sees  and  describes  the  various  kinds  of  tortures  inflicted 
upon  sinners,  among  whom  are  specially  mentioned  sceptics, 
gamblers,  adulterers,  misers,  spendthrifts,  ajid  hypocrites  of 
every  description.  A  certain  class  of  Jewish  preachers  and 
precentors  are  also  put  by  Immanuel  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions, because  they  were  in  the  habit,  whilst  preaching  and 
reciting  prayers,  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  women's 
gallery  instead  of  heavenwards.  At  the  mention  of  these 
hypocrites,  Immanuel  seems  to  have  remembered  his  own 
failings  and  shortcomings  in  the  same  direction,  and  he 
became  pale  and  faint-hearted  for  fear  lest  he  might  have 
to  suffer  the  same  tortures  and  agonies  as  his  quondam 
colleagues.  But  when  his  conductor  noticed  his  dejection 
of  mind  and  heart,  he  comforted  him  with  the  assurance 
that,  although  he  could  not  pronounce  him  quite  free  from 
blame  and  sin,  yet  he  hoped  that  his  virtues  ajid  his  merits 
as  an  author  of  several  excellent  works  would  procure  for 
him  a  seat  in  Paradise. 

Presently,  Immanuel  and  his  leader  leave  Hell  and  be- 
take themselves  to  Paradise,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  former 
at  once  regains  his  good  humour.  Looking  round  about 
him,  he  sees  the  souls  of  all  those  Biblical  and  post-Biblical 
personages  who  have  in  some  way  or  other  reflected  credit 
on  the  Jewish  race,  either  by  their  literary  works  or  by 
their  valour,  honesty,  and  virtue.  He  is  greeted  with  great 
joy  and  cordiality  by  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  who  eu- 
logise in  high  terms  of  applause  the  commentaries  he  had 
written  on  their  literary  productions,  which  comments  they 
consider  excellent  in  every  respect.  On  leaving  that  group 
of  Biblical  authors,  Immanuel  notices  another  at  some  dis- 
tance which  was  surrounded  and  shone  upon  by  a  glorious 
light  that  dazzled  his  own  eyes.  And  asking  his  leader 
who  those  distinguished  men  were,  he  was  told  that  they 
were  the  pious  of  all  nations  (rfpil^n  niOIH  '*TDn),  who,  during 
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their  existence  on  earth  had  greatly  excelled  their  neigh- 
bours in  kind-heartedness,  virtue,  and  learning,  and  were 
in  consequence  rewarded  with  seats  of  honour  in  Paradise. 
Close  to  that  group,  Immanuel  noticed  a  magnificent  throne 
being  erected,  which  he  was  given  to  understand  was 
destined  to  be  occupied  by  a  friend,  or  rather  a  brother 
of  his  as  he  is  called,  Daniel  by  name.  It  is  still  a  matter 
of  uncertainty  to  which  particular  friend  and  brother  the 
author  may  have  referred.  But,  on  reading  the  whole 
passage  bearing  on  the  subject,  one  feels  impelled  to  think 
that  he  must,  as  Geiger  suggested,  have  alluded  to  Dante 
(Daniel),  upon  whom  he  had  looked  as  a  fiiend  and  brother. 
Near  the  throne  of  this  friend,  he  was  told,  his  own  would 
be  erected,  so  that  they  might  be  united  again  after  death 
and  enjoy  together  heavenly  bliss  ever  after. 

The  few  special  passages  bearing  on  this  friendship  are 
so  chara>cteristic  of  ImmanueFs  liberal-mindedness  that  a 
reproduction  of  them  here  may  not  be  out  of  place.  They 
run  somewhat  as  follows : — 

I  do  not  know  what  has  caused  me  to  think  of  mj  friend  Daniel, 
who,  as  an  associate  and  friend,  was  to  me  of  inestimable  worth.  It 
was  he  who  showed  me  the  path  of  truth  and  righteousness,  who 
helped  me  greatly  when  fortune  had  forsaken  me,  and  whose  gigantic 
mind  is  still  spoke  q  of  on  earth  with  great  esteem  and  admiration. 
On  mj  asking  my  guide  where  my  own  throne  would  be  placed  after 
my  death,  he  said  :  You  are  certainly  by  far  inferior  in  greatness  and 
celebrity  to  your  friend,  whose  name  and  fame  will  always  be  held  im 
great  honour  by  posterity.  Yet  because  you  have  both  lived  after 
the  same  pattern,  and  have  both  striven  after  truth,  you  shall  be 
united  again  after  death.  Your  throne  shall  be  erected  near  to  his, 
and,  sitting  hereafter  always  close  to  each  other,  you  will  be  like  Joshua, 
who  once  was  the  attendant  and  disciple  of  Moses.  Having  been 
united  in  life  by  a  mutual  bond  of  friendly  activity,  no  power  shall 
separate  your  souls  for  ever.  When  I  heard  this  my  joy  was  bound- 
less, for  I  was  most  happy  in  the  thought  that  my  lot  would  be 
similar  to  his,  and  that  we  shall  both  have  seats  in  Paradise.  And 
having  asked  my  conductor  to  let  me  see  the  throne  destined  for  my 
friend,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  to  a  tent  where  the  hand  of 
a  master  builder  had  erected  a  monument  wonderful  to  look  at. 
Angels  ran  to  and  fro  round  about  it,  women  ornamented  it  with 
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different  sorts  of  costly  textures,  and  namerons  spirits  made  it  glitter 
with  gold,  rabies,  and  sapphires.  And  soon  there  stood  before  my 
wondering  eye  a  throne  formed  of  ebony,  covered  with  parple  and 
gold,  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  glittering  crown  which  shone  like 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  This,  said  my  companion,  is  Daniel's  throne. 
You  see,  my  son,  the  work  that  he  has  created  in  the  world  is  full  of 
fame  and  renown,  and  equally  great  and  glorious  shall  be  the  throne 
be  is  to  occupy  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

The  Ha-Topheth  we-ha^Eden  closes  with  a  request  ten- 
dered by  Immanuers  conductor  that  he  should  write 
down  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  all  that  he  saw  on  his 
wanderings  through  Hell  and  Paradise.  Thereupon  he 
vanishes  amidst  the  noise  of  a  great  storm,  which  causes 
the  author  to  awake  from  his  dream. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  a  marked 
mental  affinity  existed  between  Dante  ajad  Immanuel,  and 
that  the  latter  was  not  an  unworthy  friend  and  associate  of 
the  great  Florentine  bard.  Both  used  history,  scholasticism 
and  romanticism  as  materials  for  their  respective  literary 
productions.  So,  too,  they  were  both  influenced  and  carried 
away  by  the  new  national  spirit  that  had  inspired  the 
members  of  "  Young  Italy  "  with  new  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  were  tending  to  liberate  their  countrymen — bodily 
and  mentally — from  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  priest- 
craft And,  finally,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Ha- 
Topheth  toe-ha-Eden  has,  as  regards  style,  dramatic  effect, 
graphic  description  of  persons  ajid  places,  much  in  common 
with  the  Divina  Commedia,  although  the  condensed  imitation 
is,  of  course,  vfiistly  inferior  to  the  original.  Yet  there 
are  several  striking  points  in  the  Ha- Topheth  we-ha-Eden 
which  are  original  to  Immanuel.  The  principal  and  most 
remarkable  one  is  this:  While  the  genial,  free-thinking 
Dante  is  narrow-minded  enough  to  exclude  from  Para- 
dise, and  to  send  to  Hell,  all  and  everyone  who  does  not 
profess  Christianity,  including  even  his  leader,  Virgil,  the 
Jew  Immanuel  assigns  in  Paradise  places  of  honour  to  the 
good  and  righteous  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages,  provided 
they  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  Qod,  and  of  a  divine 
spirit  in  man. 
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A  Christian  aamnt.  Professor  Th.  Paur  by  name,  one 
of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  Dante,  refers  to 
that  particular  point  in  the  Jahrbuch  der  deutachen  Dante- 
geaellachqft,  III.  447,  and  writes  as  follows: — "If  we 
closely  examine  the  sentiments  put  forth  in  this  little 
poetical  volume  {Sa-Topheth  toe-ha-Eden),  we  must  con- 
fess that  the  Jew  Immanuel  need,  not  blush  in  presence 
of  the  Christian  Dajite.  It  is  true  that  he,  like  Dajite, 
condemns  those  philosophical  theories  in  which  the  per- 
sonality of  God,  the  creation  of  the  world  by  his  power,  and 
the  existence  of  a  divine  spirit  in  man  are  denied.  But 
Immanuel  shows  more  courage  than  Dante  by  effectively 
stigmatising  hypocrisy  in  all  its  various  shapes  and  forms. 
He  also  possesses  a  greater  spirit  of  tolerance  than  the 
latter  had  shown  towards  men  professing  creeds  different 
.  from  his  own  —  a  beautiful  human  naivete  in  matters  of 
religion — which  must  be  sought  after  with  the  lantern  of 
Diogenes  among  the  Christians  of  that  period." 

In  the  introduction  to  this  essay  mention  was  made  of 
some  few  sonnets  composed  by  Immanuel  in  the  Italian 
language,  which  tend  to  prove  that  he  must  have  been  well 
versed  in  the  literature  of  his  native  country.  Three  of 
them  were  some  years  ago  published  for  the  first  time  in  a 
book  entitled :  Letteratura  e  filosofia,  opmooU  per  Pasquale 
Oarofah,  Duoa  di  Bonita  (Naples,  1872).  As  the  existence 
of  these  few  poems  was  unknown  till  recent  years,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  other  similar  poems  may  also  be 
brought  to  light  quite  unexpectedly  in  the  future.  Per- 
haps it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  here  at  least  one 
of  those  sonnets,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
style  and  contents  of  Immanuel's  poetical  compositions  in 
the  Italian  language.  The  one  which  I  select  has  no  head- 
ing whatever,  but  was  apparently  written  in  praise  and 
glorification  of  the  author's  most  favourite  subject :  Love. 
Its  English  translation  is  somewhat  as  follows : — 

LoTe  has  never  read  the  Ave  Maria,  It  knows  no  law,  no  creed, 
neither  does  it  hear  nor  see  :  it  is  boundless.    Lore  is  an  nnrestricted 
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omnipotent  power,  which  insists  on  obtaining  what  it  craves  for. 

Love  does  not  soffer  itself  to  be  deprired  of  its  pride  and 

power  by  a  Paternoster,  or  by  any  other  charm,  neither  is  it  afraid  of 
carrying  into  effect  what  it  is  fond  of.  Amor  alone  knows  what  oanses 
me  grief  ;  whatever  I  may  offer  him  as  an  ezcnse  he  meets  me  always 
with  the  same  answer  :  It  is  my  will  and  wish. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Immanuel  and  his  Machberoth,  the 
following  remark  may  not  be  superfluous.  Qraetz  calls  the 
former  the  Heine  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  no  one  will 
deny  that  these  Jewish  poetical  geniuses  had  really  in 
many  respects  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other.  At  all 
events  their  lives  and  writings,  as  well  as  the  lives  and 
works  of  several  other  Jewish  literati  belonging  to  various 
ages  and  countries,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
Jews  have  always  been  capable  of  assimilating  themselves 
to  the  literary  and  national  spirit  of  the  peoples  among  whom 
their  lot  was  cast.  So  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  fact  will  be  noticeable  in 
an  even  higher  degree  in  the  future. 

J.  Chotzner. 
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NOTES  ON  HEBREW  MSS.  IN  THE  UNIVERSITT 
LIBRARY  AT  CAMBRmGE. 

L 

MS.  Add  474,  small  quarto,  vellum,  208  pages,  Greek  Rab- 
binic characters  but  in  different  hands.  It  contains  (A)  the 
Responses  of  R.  Isaiah  the  Elder  of  Trani,  pp.  1-1856;  (B) 
Responses  of  the  Geonim,  pp.  1856-2086. 


The  chief  importance  of  the  MS.  consists  in  the  Re- 
sponses of  R  Isaiah,  of  which  our  codex  forms  a 
unique  copy.  The  work  was  hitherto  only  known 
from  quotations  and  from  the  testimony  of  Azulai, 
who  mentions  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  such  a 
collection  by  this  author.^  Our  MS.  wants  some  pages  at 
the  beginning,  and  commences  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
with  the  words  DSnmD  VT2T1^.  Fortunately  we  have  at 
the  end  of  the  Responses  (1856)  the  epigraph  running  thus : 
n^^n  win  n^  P^  wd3  k^:?»>  'n  ptcn  ninwn  idh,  which 
gives  us  the  right  clue  as  to  its  authorship,  whilst  the 
writer's  references  to  his  own  works  such  as  the  IDpbn  IDD, 
the  different  versions  (niniinD)  of  his  commentaries  to  the 
Talmud,^  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  references  in  these 
works '  to  his  Responses  are  to  be  found  in  our  MS.,  leave 

1  D^^nan  DB^,  I.,  letter  ^  No.  393.  The  latest  writers  on  our  author 
are  Giidemann,  Geschichte,  etc.^  der  Juden  in  Italien^  320  feq,^  and  Weiss, 
in  his  History  of  Tradition^  IV.,  309  seq. 

»  For  instance  :  p.  27a,  HKn^^n  KinHDa  nmn  Ti  pnD  J>^;  p.  31fl, 

iDpSn  1DD3  y^  niDSni  ^nariDB^  hd  v  ;  p.  85a,  n^^3Di  ^^  D^iinD  noni 
nno. 

»  Oomp.  T^l  niDDin,  ed.  Lemberg,  1861, 1.,  ilo  with  MS.  21a  j  ib,,  He, 
MS.  39a  ;  II.,  16&,  MS.  53ft,  Hiyn  ^ry,  id,  MS.  82a. 
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no  doubt  that  this  K^7t27*>  ^  was  no  other  than  R  Isaiah 
the  Elder,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Y'n  niSDin  and 
the  mSDn  ")SD.  The  quotations  by  other  authors^  from 
these  Responses  also  confirm  this  authorship. 

The  fact  that  the  MS.  is  unique,  and  further  that  there 
is  little  hope  that  it  will  soon  find  an  editor,  will  justify 
us  in  giving  here  some  fuller  extracts  from  it  We  cite 
first  those  in  connection  with  the  authorities  our  author 
quotes,  as  follows: — 

The  Oeonim,  once  in  the  following  connection,  n»17n31 
]n'*b  D^'ti  <'v  (?)  ''^nn  rw  i'^wvt^w  '»bM  ronsa?  ]v  r^M 
r^iQO  mw  ^Mrraopn-i-T  D'^aiwan  rowro  WMn-iM....m 
u^rb  n'hn')  m:hm  bMnt&>  m3n»  wnt&D  >idw  nni  w'^nnb 

ni  -ID  in  nn-i  no  >0'*n  n^^pn D3iwn  ^'^m  ]rh  bits'**? 

urn  i^^n^no  13M  nwtni b:?nn  ]>did  nrrh  :?"3  t^^n 

vn^w  ni  y^wn  m  ]3  w:?  dhm  >twi  inri  n^w  niMD  iDb»D 
craiHD  rron  ninwra  13m:»  ini  b"T  pwa  (49a).*  In  another 
passage  (1096)  we  read,  ^niD  nins  '^Tn  W^  Q'*3'Kl  noSDI 
TQ'^DDn  Cft>3»  b"^  ]1W3  ITOS  '^niQI  ]1M3  '^rfj^H  ^n-lDI  pHM 

Tibrf?  nn^n  rw  ]'*di3»  nn«  n37Tn,  whilst  on  p.  646,  where  the 
author  mentions  R  Moses  Qaon,  he  speaks  of  the  bw  mpDD 
D^31K5.  The  well-known  Response  of  the  Geonim,  with 
regard  to  putting  zizith  of  linen  in  a  garment  of  the  same 
kind,  is  also  quoted  by  our  author  in  the  following  words : 
rrbtw  ninwrQ  irsn  DntrnDtt^i  ('^ktiim  m)  y^wn  1137 

I  See  (a)  pnt  UK,  L,  §§  756  and  754,  both  containing  Responses  of  B. 
Isaiah  to  B.  Isaac  ben  Moshe,  of  Vienna.  In  the  MS.  they  extend  over  pp. 
128fl.l39a.  (ft)  Cphr\  'h)^^,  ed.  Bnber,  65a,  and  MS.  67ft,  67ft  and  MS.  58ft- 
74ft,  and  MS.  55a.  The  qnotations  in  §  100  of  the  second  inedlted  part  of 
the  Op^n  ^^lie^  (MS.  Cambridge  Add.  653),  correspond  with  p.  64  ft  of  the 
MS.  The  only  quotation  not  to  be  found  is  that  in  $  79,  about  ^Dl  HP^ID 
D^n  (cp.  Tn  niDDin,  43<?,  where  «^3^D  must  be  corrected  to  ^D^D),  but  it 
might  have  been  in  the  pages  now  missing,  {e)  {^D3  ^31*10  niniin,  §  456 
(cp.  Dr.  S.  Cohen's  Mordochai  hen  EUlel,  p.  132),  and  MS.  96ft.  (S)  "JliK, 
ed.  Zolkows,  1798,  p.  5ft  and  MS.,  119ft. 

'  Comp.  108a  and  134ft,  and  the  *l'n  niQDin  to  Kethuhoth^  65a  and  ft,  in 
the  margin  of  the  Wilna  edition  of  the  Tahnud.  See  also  the  Beeponses 
of  R.  Chayim  Or  Zama  §  67,  and  the  Or  Zaroa  i.  109^. 
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mn«D  np:?>  nn  in  ini  ]iKa  na  «nw  >3t&D  (read  kd^)  H331 
CD>3iK3  bsi  inrwD  pns  nn  -lai  inn«D  ^wnip^M  ni  na*) 
irw  rr»n  wba?  nmpn  dhto^  wnni  'inb  'np  b"T  Dnnnnoy 
hOn>31  '»Oin  Viarf?  mint&  DHD  (llla).^  The  Geonim  R 
Hai,  R.  Samuel  ben  Chofni,  and  others,  are  also  frequently 
mentioned,  but  their  decisions  are  not  always  treated  as  of 
unquestionable  authority,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
passage:  nbD3T  nn'*  maw)  miisD  w^na?  id  nnsi  '»«d') 
"frbn  Dnmn  bv  TiDob  r«  n'hw*)  on  (towd  Dn'»  '^apa 

niriD  '»nM2n  rf^i  ^iid  13?')  »«nD  dw3  -itd  bs  '*n»D>m  "iti 
•QHD  n^yi^  Tobn  Dwa?  '*3«  'dimi  iVph  Dnnin  rw  ]nn 
CDbi3yn  DnniDi  D>3Dn  imp'^nrn  DV^n^^oni  ]vb3n  V'irf? 
iT3nb  ibbn  onmn  b:?  iinob  rw    *  ^^^^  "»sd  b:?n  >d 

Dnnin  ]nibQ  ^n'bv  ]'»didtd  obi^yn  ]'»Mtt7  ]'»Vpa')  'n'^arra 
(121a) :  mn  pn  nnab  nb^nisb  D^n  mowt^  •)3«2n  ^wm 
jB.  Meshulam,  whose  "Responses  he  cites:  ''*ni  n'»tt?n  ^Sl 
vninwrQ  n*?wa  (55a). 

'  jB.  /.  ben  Judah,  to  whose  Responses  he  refers  with  the 
words:  p  Vt  min'»  nn  >"-i  ba?  ninwriD  ^b  p«  ^nMSoi 
nDnsso;  D^31Dipn  D'^snnn  (23a).  Probably  it  is  R.  Isaac  ben 
Judah,  the  well-known  predecessor  of  Rashi 
'  jB.  Solomon  ben  Isaac,  or,  as  he  is  better  known  by  the 
abbreviation,  Rashi,  whom,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  he 
quotes  as  the  Teacher  (nniDn)  teat*  ^^oxriv.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  him  from  maintaining  his  own  opinions  when  he 
thinks  Rashi  is  in  the  wrong.  Thus  he  writes  to  a  corres- 
pondent :  —  V't  '»''an  miD*?  m  nmn  '^riMSo  o  137'^'t'ki 

bos  rf^D'ta  miana?  '>dmi  a?>w  na?w  mnni  min  -iid'^m 
n^^-f?  o^^DD  nr)  "tsn  ^ra  na^M  hnni  u^nw  ism  vo'^ai  nmnn 
Dsn  ^Mi  nwn  insb  nsinn  ]'*«i  ni2:in  ^m  nai«D  ''»nnnbi 

1  See  MuUer*B  nriDD,  etc.,  p.  107,  note  37.  We  may  here  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  words  D^OIKS  7(^  DHS*!  n^E(6t^,  which  he  qnotes  in  the  niQDin 
T'n,  III.,  9b. 
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'rf?  taw  '^D  rv^>i^n  nr^  rrQsnn  '^o  niw^aa^n  ]o  npTw  obirn 
rf^na  nK»aa7  it  \v  rhvn  id  rfpna  Donn  nb:?a  "^ddi  mb 
Kna^aa?  MSnin  DIDb  V^tn  'dmB^  ids  (82a).  In  another  passage, 
also  referring  to  Rashi,  he  says : — >31'T«  >3Db  '^roTlDH^  m  bsi 
bfpDD  nnH07  >3DD  Nb«  ^33  na^rprf?  Mninn  "tt  ^m  "^d  '*n37T 
b^y  rf?«  w«  >ba7  iDon  ^w  a^npn  i3'*n-i  biian  -inn  '^b^^ 
nson  yino  n'»Dir6  b'^'aa?  HD  (112a).  Nay,  he  even  strongly 
protests  against  the  suspicion  of  relying  on  the  authority  of 
Rashi  without  closely  examining  the  matter  for  himself,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  passage: — ^3Dn  innDn  bwi 
HDD  nnt&  p  ttDDb  ppT3  '»3«  mM2n  nm  u^'^jh  y^n  "»3«b7 
p  ^-i^'tt^D  nn^bw  nbiDi  onniMi  vbv  '^jh')n  d7^v  nior 
biTi  DTH  Tvn  rf?  D«  'DM1  ]3n-iiD  Nb«  nbiDD  n3"»Mi  minn 
nniD  >3«  -iDDH  iiriD  n'^Dinb  nMn3rr?  na  ^3W  nn  vb:?  pbin 
TO'^  -JOD  ''D  *  nbn  (read  >mnrD)  "^ninn  nn  ^^v^trn  \si 
nD>  u>wMpn  Q^3W«nn  ^3n-in  onw  brr?  pniDSo?.  ^a:ryn 
(perhaps  Min  '^Dii)  tt7>  HI  T«  uwnm  nnD  nowb  wbi  13>d-idd 
I'D  7n  ra7irr»  mow  '^w  iddh  tihd  "»b  nMn3  ^yt^w  -qt  bo  '^d 
Tobnn  -pi  ID  >D  '^b  nMn3»  hd  niriDb  :?3D3  '*3'*«i  kdh'^^s  rf? 
mi  D"»3iBwnn  b37  nmba  d'^mthdwh  >3"nn«  -pi  13:?3D3  wb 
CD^n  '»-Q-T  ni2^^  a-i|T3yD  nnD  nr3t&D  rroDi  D'*N3nn  b3^ 
n^33n  ^pbin  m  -idido?  pa?  bD  r^rv:)  nobn  ipoDi  ibisa 
rmnn  nvM-in  -ison  -firiD  -iiprf?i  iinb  i3b  w>^  D>bn3 
nnn  obsn  bipieb  nvii  hd  13d  ]^mi  ni3i3  n:hnn  '^dd  niKnbi 
nTQDD  nib»n  'rrby  mann  D^3n-in  n^33  'Db^n  Tr^nrro  bna "»» 
.(16,  2a)  niai3  ]nn  ]D^n  nitnb  onson  ra^nb  -iiTn3i 

B,  Solomon  ben  Simon,  whose  Responses  he  mentions : — 
Dbn  br  nriDtt?  b"T  ]^^t2W  'id  noba?  'n  niDwra  '^nMsn  idi 

.(246)  7i:i>pn 

R.  Solomon  ben  Hayathom,  whose  commentaries  to  the 
Talmud  he  still  possessed.  Thus  on  p.  276 :— Dn''t&pn»  HDI 
1Q1H  nm^  'id  ]i:?Dtt?  'n  b^D«Di  brinn  '-idd  ]3'»d-i31  '»«dd 
D^son  >no7S'»n  dddh  rw  hd  mDnb  inia  ]i:?Dtt7  'n  dwd 
DB70  -)DT«  n^Mi:^  p  ]i:?i3rr?  'n  id  'iriD  ^ribnsDi  bran  p-iSD 
b"T  nin>n  p  nnbtt?  'i  t33i  vaL>p:s  'n  Dir?a  dk?  r^^  r^^oa?  'n 

»  See  Sotah,  47&,  and  vlrifcA,  *.r.  HT,  3. 
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In  another  place  (29a)  he  is  cited  in  the  MS.  as  ]n  '*"an 
Din>n,  whilst  on  p.  1196  we  read: — UixW  n^nD»W1  il^TT*) 
'»-iniD  ttrr^D  b"!JT  DW-12  'n  Dtt^n  b'sr  mn'^n  p  nnba?  'n.^ 

iJ.  Jbcoft  Tarn,  bD  "»b  Htt^p  H-^H  ma?  ^TinDb  ^roriD  nnsi 
>y:?  iniw  n"-i  rawra  bsH d^d'^h  (llSa). 

R,  Joseph  ben  Moses,  to  whose  Tossaphoth  he  refers : — ^Sl 
b'T  n»D  'in  f\DV  '"I  msDinn  >nH!5D  (41).^ 

Of  Italiaji  and  Greek  authors  he  mentions  R.  Isaac  of 
Siponto,  or  pl2  >:hT2  '-Q  pH'^S^  '"I,  iJ.  Ba^mch,  from  Greece, 
jB.  Hilkl,  of  Greece,*  and  iJ.  Abraham,  y^^^D,  to  whose 
commentaries  on  the  Sifra  and  on  the  last  order  of  the 
Mishna  (riTiniD)  he  had  occasion  to  refer.  The  following 
two  quotations  will  suffice,  thus  p.  33^: — M'*3ni  HD  bPI 
nnnn  in  >n"»Mn  'id  i3nniD'»  moid  dw  ]^ddi  ni  '^ni  N-iD^on 
*n''D-i  '^n  pn^  'n  '^d  ^di '-t>d  V't  bbn  '-1  D^^inriD 

'-T^D  ^V'^'^riD  Vt   Dmnw    13"»n"i1,  whilst  on  p.  626  we 

read :— sTT^nn  iw^nn  cbis  '  v"»  "^^ ''"'^'i  ^''"''^  b"TV?n  irnn 
nnn»  ninniD  ^^':l^O,  it.  The  following  quotation  would, 
from  the  contents  of  the  preceding  Responses,  also  seem  to 
refer  to  R.  Isaac  of  Siponto  •.—'^211^^  n'^tt^D  "»2H  nm  bs  rb'^nn 
V'T  pn^  '^nn  bnnn  n-in  by  pibrw  Mb»  nsnna?  hd  br 
iDtnnn  inw  a^i^no  n»nD  >dw  noi  nwr  nw^b  '^b  nb"»bn 

*  See  J9fl&a  Kamma,  113a. 

*  See  A,  113N,  5J,  compare  above,  note  4.  See  Azulai,  as  above,  I.,  tinder 
this  name. 

*  About  this  Tossapbist  see  Gross,  in  Berliner's  Magazin^  I.,  39,  note  47. 
^  See  Dr.  Nenbaner*s  Catalogne  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Nos.  424-27. 

Gomp.  Steinschneider,  Hamazkir,  XI.,  75,  and  Babbinowicz,  preface 
to  his  Varia  Lectiones  to  Eiubin  and  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  VII.  62. 
The  lately  published  D^^Pin  ^IN,  by  Michael  (No.  796),  has  also  some 
valuable  information  about  this  author,  though  it  has  to  be  taken  cau- 
tiously. 

^  It  must  be  corrected  into  V"D*1,  as  it  indeed  occurs  in  p.  34a,  40a  and 
elsewhere.    See  also  Gross  Magazin,  II.,  33,  seq. 

«  It  is  Thebes.  See  Zunz  in  the  Itinerary  of  B.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ed. 
Asher),  II.,  p.  36.  This  author  is  also  called  by  others  XIDIT  DmiX  1 
f  IVriD.    Comp.  Zunz,  ibid,,  p.  64,  and  Michael,  as  above,  No.  86. 

7  -See  T^'^  niDDin,  I.,  47*,  nnno  lu^ni  ihd  ^ivt  nni  w^ni. 
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rrmv  "^ni^^n  nw  •^o'i*?  ^2??  ^n'^nnw  rh'bn VTDbn  1235 

•OH*) TaDD  nnv  ib^^a^m  "tD^n  Q"»3WM-in»  D"»-na  laraM 

pimabnnr  nois  '^d  Dr6nD« onnni  onnioi  DnnTO 

rtW    'Dib    D''«-TinHn    TVID     nVD»D     TTODI p^PH     '^2"»:?D 

p  np^tt?  Dsn  ]^wi  Dsnn  p  nDDnn  nbnai  oniDO  n^bn 
iinb  'nb  "»hbn  no'^Dn  nn^nn  ]'»wtt7  m«"»2a7n  (1116  and 
112a). 

Who  his  correspondents  were  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  For  of  the  115^  decisions  the  MS.  contains,  we 
have  only  two  bearing  the  full  address.  They  are  No.  82 
(p.  1456),  beginning  with  nin  VD  Tl^V'O^  W^^  Tim^W 
nrroa?  '1,  and  No.  87  (p.  159«),  addressed,  as  it  seems,  to 
the  same  writer,  whom  he  calls  in  this  place :  Mn  '*nM  '*3M 

hCi-»  u>w^tr)  D'^nbM  rrott^nn  nrroa?  'n  nnn  bnan  ''^nn  nbrnb 
mnoiw-T  KnnTO  n'^ori.  In  all  other  cases*  the  names  are 
replaced  by  the  significant  "»3lbD,  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  determine  for  whom  they  were  intended,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Nos.  69-80,  of  which  we  know,  from  another 
place  (see  above  note  4)  that  they  were  addressed  to 
R.  Isaac  of  Vienna.  Probably  some  of  these  anonymous 
Responses  were  addressed  to  a  certain  R.  Isaac  of  Rou- 
mania — the  western  part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire — as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  words : — nw  ")D1  n3"»D  MnitSDn") 

^roroo?  Dnmn  ^nn:)w  >d  miidb  t^v  ^-Tm  vn>  bM") 
^^HDn  DDiian  p  "^npnvnw  >3sa  hdwh-ih  oron  ^riMb 

'  We  give  here  the  nnmbers  marked  on  the  margin  of  the  MS.  There 
is  also  another  enomeration  inserted  in  the  text  differing  from  the  f or^ 
mer ;  though  older,  it  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  MS.,  and  is  therefore 
of  no  use  for  oar  purposes  here. 

'  Addresses  are  to  he  f  onnd  only  at  the  heads  of  the  Responses  22,  25, 
42,  60,  62,  82,  87,  110, 115,  which  is  a  very  poor  proportion  to  the  number 
of  115  decisionB  which  nsnaUj  begin  with  ID  l^H^l  ^KDI  or  n^7\^  ^KDI 
"SD.    Probably  many  of  these  headings  were  omitted  by  the  copyists. 
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nm  ^37 '^iibwtDtD  pn^**  H^nnbi  D^'inDb '•nntDno? '^nw 
nw^an'nn  m  (1126).  To  this  R.  Isaac  he  also  refers  in 
other  places,  calling  him  alternately  ^"n  nnnn  (la,  3a,  46 
and  elsewhere)  and  *»"-)  MDDn  (3fl»  56).  One  of  these  D*»3nD 
is  probably  the  correspondent  to  whom  the  Response 
is  addressed,  commencing  ^3lbD  p  "^^h^  TViyn'yn  ms 
(119a).  This  suppressing  the  names  of  most  of  his  corres- 
pondents may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  language 
of  our  author  was  sometimes  such  as  might  possibly 
give  offence  to  those  whom  it  concerned.  Thus  he  writes 
once:— p  nn'f?  7^3  Dsnb  nN3  h6»  Dnm  axj  nariDi 
nin'f?  Dsn  Tcfcn  -pi  m  r«  nirhv  'y^wrb^  onnisb  '^^\s^^ 
D'^bnn  nnin  ninnini  niiowD  rr\':hr{  (l52a,  cp.  I65a).  In 
another  place  he  tells  his  correspondents : — "^D  "^bM  ninroi 

'^iDi  »inbnn  nwsnrib  n''nb  Kin  *»«3a  '^d  (37a).  Still  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  man  who  never  got  tired  of 
revising  and  correcting  his  own  works,  so  that  we  have 
some  of  his  commentaries  in  not  less  than  four  revisions, 
and  who  could  write  about  himself  ninwrQ  *»rQn3a;  nn  bDt 
bnn  bsn  ^'^pw^a  D'^nn  ]'>wtt7  (i''n  'Din  IL,  15(f),  had  a  right 
to  be  occa.sionally  severe  against  others.  Besides  these 
correspondents  we  have  still  two  allusions  to  two  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  one,  to  a  certain  R.  Leon,  whom  he 
seems  to  treat  as  his  colleague  and  about  whom  we  read : — 
(read  ^^aan'^ntD)  ^^yty^TifD  3nn  D'^Dt&n  ran  rxh  rr^w  nmvTy\ 
"^yo  ny>  -iv  innisbn  '»rbs37rQi  xwvn  dvd  intDt^  m  nin^b 

•>n-ittwi y\ra^  pt  htm  ib  '^nbwt&i  ^iH^b  'in  ron  1vn^ 

nn^rb  myn^ m  ]*•«  *»nw  lb  (85a),  the  other  to  his  pupil, 

R.  Samuel,  of  whom  he  says: — "^Tnbn  bMIDtt?  ^bw  nnsi 
(1426). 

But  though,  as  we  have  seen,  only  a  very  few  contem- 
poraries are  mentioned  in  these  Responses,  and  their 
contents  are  exclusively  Halachic,  and  thus  of  a  strictly 
objective  character,  still  we  catch  from  the  MS.  occasional 
glimpses  both  of  the  life  of  our  author  and  his  time.    First, 
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it  is  dear  that  R  Isaiah  was  ah-eady,  in  1204,  recognised  as 
an  authority  of  such  weight,  that  his  opinion  was  solicited 
in  such  important  matters  &s  a  divorce  question.  This  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  passage : — DTOnDU?  taan  mm  \'V 

^ynnKi  T»na;i  nwD  yt^ni  u^^hA  rrs'sivn  ww  bibwi  wtt^ 
^yyn  ^n^:!  wsn  n^^n  ^ao'^ab  Msb'^m  KJ*»3a:a  Mob^y  n^^nnb 

DtD'^HS^I'D  nSDD  WSn  ISt  WtD*»a  2rD3  D'Tl''  ND**  n'>D  ^371  (496). 
As  he  must  have  been  at  least  25  before  he  obtained  such 
fame  and  authority,  the  date  of  his  birth  cannot'  be  placed 
later  than  1180,  whilst  the  date  of  his  death  must  fall  about 
1250,  if,  in  his  ca^e,  we  accept  the  usual  age  of  70.  Another 
of  these  Responses  seems  to  have  been  written  in  1230,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  words : — pn  I'^nniD  niDlpD  naDDI 
'T  Kin  n  >D  vrr>  nmni  obir  n^^nnb  ifpnni  roo?  -iiDoyn 
niMD  (1606).  In  this  connection  we  may  also  cite  here  the 
following  passage  relating  to  the  era  question: — niDlWI 
^^  POfD  'bD  mh  131  isn  iwbn  ntn  r^iriiD  •dm  i^TiininD 
mrran  mn^^a?  t^ipan  n*»n  piirf?  idi  roiDi  obiyn  n^^n^b  i^i 
bnpn  nrn  nnian  itDtt?  nnsa  pM  bMnB?**  bD  '»a'>ni  is'^a'^n 
'*a'6s  "T»!7  (50a).  We  learn  again  that  R  Isaiah  travelled  once 
through  the  whole  of  Palestine,  which  gave  him  great 
advantage  in  explaining  geographical  passages  in  the  Tal- 
mud. Thus  he  writes  to  a  correspondent :— -ID  anDT  ^MDI 
Hpoa  M^isn  ^'•nM  naw  (76)  ^mn  MDp  pnon  pnowi  ms  hv 
"sroiM  npim  •>''«  ba?  nmtD  im  M^n  iDyt  *»bw  rn>^^  nroriDi 
bHnnn  W3n«  nab  nn  nin  iVki  t'^d-q  '•anyain  hod  nnnn 
^'H  bB7  n3-i37a  bina  kin  D*»n  '•sn  nnw  mn  th  •>b  nms 
trn  nsm  bv  iV?po7Wi  TtDS  tsb  u^n  n^w  bv  rawv  id^i 
^nrn^  ^^m  D>a'>  '»3»  ^bnoD  Kin  iDrb  ^'ft^pt^w  T>ni  am  i:^ 
hrrro  Vban  \nw  bD  '^nDh'^m  mtDb  niyaa  '•robni  isya 
^TT^n  n9»  by  '^'m  b»  nmta  '^rcD'^Di  *»'«  bo?  toios  I'sh 
\nDVm  iibpown  'rabi  '^nboi  ^"m  ba?  msm  on  •>rQn'»Di 

G^n  n^W  bv  1D37b  llbpiDMD  (1816).  When  this  great  jour- 
ney took  place  is  not  said ;  but  it  would  not  be  hazardous, 
we  think,  to  suggest  that  our  author  was  one  of  the  three 
hundred  rabbis  who  accompanied  B.  Jonathan  Ha-Cohen 
VOL.  IV.  a 
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on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  thus  the  date 
will  fall  in  1210.  As  a  contrast  with  his  tendency  to  rely 
on  facts,  we  may  take  the  following  passage,  which  shows 
that  he  was  not  free  from  mystical  leanings:  —  T^lDDDm 
Nin  nitD  pn'f?  'DW  ^'hv  Nnp  "^^w  pnn  ib'^D^  pyin 
^-im»  ''♦o^^Mi  bMntD'^b  niDntD  Vdwdi  t^'v  mi^D  Kin  nni 
11DT  ^n>b^  nn'bv  TiDob  ^mi  I'^inin  ^^  ]^b37D  rf?  niaibrr 
]n*»tD3tttD  pmn  b^y  ro  nw  •>nbwB7i  Dibnn  *»b  nois  nitab 
t6»  pmn  ]>n  -pon  pn  "^b  nasi  dtim  nt::^^^  d«  dtm  •>3n 
nsntD  KTiinn  Dipan  (176a).  From  another  passage  it 
would  seem  that  sometimes  he  felt  as  if  he  were  unable 
to  express  all  his  thoughts  sufficiently,  even  on  such 
concrete  matters  as  Halachic  subjects  usually  are.  Thus 
when  he  apologises  before  one  of  his  friends  with  the 
words:— bD  b37  T^Db  p  n'>n^')  tovs  -in«  •>b  ^rr^  "^ai 
inai  fcwai  bioVo  T>^!5  -T)nni  -iid'^t  bD  o  nbwn  onmn 
HDno?  D*»nm  i3n^3 1^  nt  by  inab  nprro  bD  nin^b  bDV  *»ai 
taa^'tDnb  biD'*  dtm  ^mi  ipn  onb  I'^w  '^d  sriD^b  (I50ft).  On 
another  occasion,  probably  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  principle  ]'>TTa  m'*  bwi  D'»nW  rn*»a7  DtDID, 
he  even  intentionally  suppresses  his  opinion  and  also  ad- 
vises his  correspondent  not  to  trouble  himself  about  matters 
which  an  open  discussion  would  only  make  worse.  He 
writes  to  him :— nipHb  1>D  t2H  "^bM  nn^nDw  x^>n  v^v  bv^ 
nnib  •>b  »•>  nyin  nDbnn  nain  •>dd  i3>niDbn  bw  n')^'^>  nnw 
iVw  IDT  -inon  'n  tidd  win  m  nm  hv  '^nbna?  nai  on^b^y 
Tb  ninDM  rf:  sn»i  ^b  y'^iia  '^n^'^rt  o'^aM  0*^30  "^bsM  n'>*»n 
pipm  b«i  nipnn  bM  ninsb  i3n^3  nb  Dnnnno?  "^^dd 
DnmiN  (181a).  This  passage,  which  refers  to  Italy,  may 
be  supplemented  by  two  others,  also  throwing  some  light 
on  the  morals  and  customs  of  the  Jews  in  that  country. 
The  first  is  with  regard  to  the  custom  of  lighting  candles 
in  the  Synagogue  on  festivals,  where  he  writes:  —  HDI 
Dw  rwo7  b"3  ©''"^n  nD3M  rm^  ryb^in  by  '^bw  roriDa^ 

^^n  ]^«B7  Nin  nnaay  '^b^idsi nmn  m'«ny  tistsi  itd'^m 

D'Tnai  Nin  l^n:>w  '^^pib^^M  niyirn  nns  p'>bTnb  r^nia  obiyn 
t'^y  ^aabn;  nvwwi^n  bD  p^binb  o'^nn  taj  Mbn  dt«  bo^  inb 
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pi   •  p  V^^v  nab  nY'i^n  1133  rrn  ^  ib'>wi  dtm  Dv:a 

nD33n  npibi  n^wwv  Trrw  bs  w^no  nnn  «DyB7in  (446).  The 
other  relates  to  certain  festivities  which  the  Jews  at  Rome 
were  accustomed  to  hold  before  weddings.  It  runs : — noi 
1^3iD  roTn^^Mb  ^ycDw  MDna  tdd  mnn  nm  by  ^b«  nnrow 
nws'b  raina  nnnn  ptb  b373n  037  niDin  ystrn  noinw  imb 
npy  Nino?  yiT»ni  ^  weobD^??''^^  onb  inpi  D'^bnii  Q'>bib>n 

.(636)  7nnDay 
More  frequent  are  his  references  to  the  Jews  in  Greece 
(or,  as  he  calls  them,  nK»3ar)  nibnp).  We  have  already- 
seen  that  he  was  acquainted  with  their  great  authors  (R 
Hillel,  R.  Baruch  and  R  Abraham),  and  that  he  had  corres- 
pondents among  them.  From  the  following  passage  we 
learn  that  he  actually  lived  in  Greece  for  a  certain  time, 
where  he  also  enjoyed  a  certain  authority.  We  give  this 
quotation,  which  throws  so  much  light  both  on  the  temper 
of  its  writer  and  still  more  on  that  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  in  full:— -TnnB7  ytV  QB7n  ^rf?nD  *»3nK1 
V'st  V?n  ^31  nrow  ibbn  onmn  -royni  ib  Ta**  ibpDi  yr)0 
nh>np  b3  ibnin  pnrnD  w^n  nn'^Hwrtm  wid^d  tDi-T>Da 
bnp  ''•ssM  nK»3Dn  b»  ^ki  msn  nVnian  ib'>pni  nK»3ar) 
nna  >byn  on  nnni  niMsmnn  ron»  dm  •>3  totD^'O?  irrw 
•mm  ]rTO  nnw  nibniD  ^^tm  '»n37Ti  DDinn  '^nvnni 
VniDrib  Vyirv)  ntw  d»  wds  »D3  b^yni  pnna  «nni2  '^tDnpa 
(?)  inn  iraan  htd  -iDt^  bnpn  ni3n  n'^b^y  nnm  ina^w  nn 
tof?  b»  VTOt^  DTTD  man  ^wvw  T>3yD  •a'»aipDn  nnsn  rw 
lysTYTa  DTiiM  >n-iM*»pi  DH^by  ''DM  mn  nsD  '•^^DWDI 
lytDSMo  rn  Dm  '^MTO  nrx)"^  u^^m^^i  nnw  •>o"yM  nnvn  d^^dit^i 
bbn  '^yi  Bn*»D  nwHD  pnmD  rf^M  ro'>M  nn^^Mtt^n  ^^d  •>ia3D 
♦  pTtD  im  bMi  vuw  imay  bMnB7^b  inb  roni  MnD^'on 
mwT  ]D  M^no?  137T1  ninar  is?  DnD37  •>nn2i  •>nMtDai 

'  The  character  marked  by  a  dot  might  be  read  either  as  D  or  as  IX 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  has  kindlj  suggested  to  me  that  the  word  may 
be  the  Hebrew  transcription  of  <rrf^oyi^/iara,  **nnptials/'  lit  pi.  of  vn^d" 
rmftoy  ''crowning  of  the  bride  and  bridegrroom/*  a  common  term  in  late 
Greek. 
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nsnn  "ifflpna  n^w^n  b^  oni  rhM^n  no^M  ri?iD  •isnpren 
rf?B7  w^w^m  u^w^wj  bna  tnn  omb^y  to^Ti  no^Dn  n'^a 

b37  nM^san  n'bnp  bsn  it  m'>»  Drib  mnmi  nrn  -iTD*»«n 

nnnN  nrsn  nai D'^nn-a  poptb  ddh  Dwb  ]iDa  t6  p 

nDon  mn  nrw  nnw  iMns  nbiD  D'b^pDn  orro  D*»*»37nDDay 

.biDD  t2H  '^a  pa-iTD  M>n  niiwbiDDT  Dans  rPDinb  ^''Hid 

:nb  ':i  (118ft).  This  laxity  about  which  our  author  com- 
plains, may  probably,  as  we  know  from  the  similar  case  of 
Maimonides,  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Karaites, 
who  formed  at  that  time  many  important  communities  in 
different  parts  of  Greece.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  shall  un- 
derstand his  severity  and  the  rather  impolite  language  he 
uses  against  the  very  communities  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
another  place  in  the  highest  terms.  We  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing quotation  (466) :— D^'^^bb  ]i37aB7  ^bn  '•D  •>b«  n:inDw  ntDi 
Tinm  insm  o'^ti  ^"v  ^tbnm  iv  D'^'^ds  tt^  iiaon  piNn  rw 

TM^m -imn  rrana  'b  ^ki M>nn  nwwi  piwn  bti^h  td3W 

n^'):2rr)  nr^^n  nt^M  D'^iDiTpn  nw^iaii  rvh^np  vhv  ^pnw 
hw  npo'yv^  )nh^  N»'»b  DTn  nD  bt6  row  nn  rrt^n:i 
.•.bbTiD'^bDb  nbnin  wsn  nwr^w  m^ya?  nnnbo  '•n^^a^Dt  n^bn 
mn  Mbi  tDpB7n  t^a?  wniani  i^^^n  nw^  ly^^na^D  '^aw  nm 
mbnpna?  'a^n  '^ayaw  b^b  lanba^ni  m  '^nriD  rwnn  ly 

:  Dn^b^y  pDa  n^^nn  na^M  nH^sD'n 

B. 

[D'^aiwan  ninwri]  Eespomes  by  the  Geonim,  containing  81 
Responses  on  various  ritual  questions  by  different  authori- 
ties, known  by  this  title.  The  collection  begins  with  words 
by  the  copyist :— niriDb  b>nn^  D'>a')M  vh6  nD237  inia  mtv^ 
D'^31«Dn  ninwn  (18X6),  and  bears  the  following  headings : — 
]ibo  itobD  w"3  V't  ]i«a  ^MDiiM  yh  (1816),  ]vci  HQ^  :rh 
(190a),  i')«a  ]nD  )nn^  wnib  (194a),  V'st  ]ibo  ]wna  i3'>nib 
(1986),  V'ST  11H3  '•MnitD^  wnnb  (2006),  VsT  ^'iwa  nas  a-)b 
(202a)  b"si  ]uo  nana  :a-)  nbb  (20Sa),  ]vci  otw  nay  wanb 
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V'ST  (207a).  It  is,  however,  defective  at  the  end,  breaking 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  There  is  little  new  in  these 
Besponses,  as  72  Responses  of  the  81  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  rma:!  man  with  very  few  variations,  except  the 
Besponse  attributed  to  R  Aaron  Cohen  Qexm  (yn  §  37),  in 
which  our  MS.  (96a)  agrees  with  the  version  given  in  the 
Pardes  of  Rashi,  p.  616.  Indeed,  as  the  list  of  headings  shows, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  these  two  collections 
are  based  on  one  MS.  Of  the  remaining  nine  Responses 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  n^^n,  four  are  attributed 
to  ^wa  '»MnitM  '-)  (llcibD  n  M"a),  and  are  identical  with  nyor 
rmwn,  §  164,  Collection  Harkavy,  §  67,  Collection  CasseL 
§§  24  and  44  {not  It,  Hat),  whilst  the  other  five  are : — 
ao  rrn  rf?  d^shd  n>hv  ny»si  roi^nn  '•asb  Ti'^By  ]nD 

.(p.  1906)   -)nN  ]nD 
KDptf?  x^s  ry^no  3'>m  Mpt  *»»  '•h  Tpoa  Mp'r  3na  n^'DD 

.{ibid.)    n*»3a 

.{ibid.)  '»TD-)a  nM-)H  niMibm  niwann  itDO^a  y^^ron  •>Mn 
TOfTD  \w  vbsn  na«  '^ib  nap  b»  rbM  m  naw  rap  •>NDn 
2n3  n:^n  ^^  ]>B7W  laM  T>W1  (191a).    These  four  are  attri- 
buted to  rms  31,  whilst  the  fifth,  beginning  with  '•KD  X'^H 

HTQ^nan  M^n  y^'nn  w^^  ^m'T^  tan^^T  Ma'>T  p  nbwo7i 

nnnrf?  iroD  "m  p'^MD  t6  (194a),  is  ascribed  to  the  Qaon 

."jnD  pnw  '-) 

S.  SCHECHTER. 
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CRITICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SECOND  PART 
OF  ISAIAH. 

IL 

The  next  passages  to  be  considered  are  two  long  pieces 
which,  according  to  Ewald,  were  added  to  his  work  by  the 
prophet  himself,  viz.,  bd.  1  to  Ixiii  6,  and  Ixiii.  7 — ^Ixvi.  24. 
This  is  clearly  a  mistake.  The  truth  is  that  Ixi.  1 — IxiL  12 
is  in  no  proper  sense  an  appended  passage,  bnt  forms 
the  last  section  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Restoration- 
Prophecy  ;  whether  this  book  has  come  down  to  us  com- 
plete, is  a  question  into  which  I  cannot  now  enter.  The 
real  first  appendix  is  (g)  Ixiii  1-6.  Hitzig  long  ago  re- 
marked that  this  passage  -was  but  loosely  connected  with 
the  Restoration  Prophecy,  and  it  was  not  a  step  in  advance 
to  treat  it,  as  Ewald  did,  as  the  fourth  strophe  of  the 
epilogue  of  that  book.  Ewald  himself,  however,  admits 
that  it  is  not  by  the  Second  Isaiah.  He  ascribes  it  to  the 
author  of  Isa.  Iviii  and  lix.  (the  Second  Isaiah  having 
merely  adopted  it),  and  in  this,  he  shows  perhaps  more 
insight  than  the  greatest  of  his  pupils,  Dillmann.  For 
though  this  fine  dramatic  passage  may  be  not  unworthy 
of  the  Second  Isaiah,  of  whom  the  phrase  "  the  day  of  ven- 
geance "  (ver.  4 ;  cf.  Ixi.  2)  reminds  us,  yet  Dillmann  cannot 
seriously  attach  much  weight  to  this  argument,  or  deny 
that  the  passage  may  just  as  well  have  proceeded  from 
another  writer  of  the  same  school.  The  eschatological 
tone  of  the  prophecy,  and  the  singling  out  of  Edom  as  the 
representative  of  the  foes  of  Yahveh,  are  quite  in  harmony 
with  a  post-Exile  date,  especially  if  it  be  admitted  that 
both  Isa.  xxxiv.  and  the  Book  of  Joel  are  best  understood 
as  post-Exile  works.     You  will  observe  that  all  hope  of 
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human  help  has  been  abandoned  by  the  writer — there  is  no 
Cyrus  in  the  distance,  precisely  as  in  lix.  16,  which  is 
copied  almost  word  for  word  in  Ixiii.  5.  I  hold  therefore 
that  IxiiL  1-6  not  only  forms  no  part  of  the  Restoration 
Prophecy,  but  is  not  even  an  independent  fragment  by  the 
same  author.  It  was  written  later  than  that  work  (hence 
the  allusion  to  it  in  ver.  4),  and  later  too,  but  perhaps  not 
much  later,  than  Isa.  lix.,  from  which  it  borrows.  The 
reign  of  the  second  or  third  Artaxerxes  will,  as  we  shall 
see  later  on,  fiilly  account  for  its  tone  and  content& 

We  have  now  to  study  the  second  of  Ewald's  appended 
passages.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  parts  of  the 
Second  Isaiah,  and  it  contains  a  liturgical  prayer  of  almost 
too  thrilling  interest.  The  reader  will  therefore  not  grudge 
it  a  somewhat  detailed  examination.  It  is  not,  as  Ewald 
thought,  a  single  connected  work,  but  falls  into  three 
distinct  parts,  (A)  IxiiL  7  to  Ixiv.  12  (11),  (t)  Ixv.,  and  (k)  Ixvi. 
In  this  division  I  agree  with  Dillmann,  so  far  as  chap.  Ixvi 
is  concemed,.but  not  as  to  Ixiii  7  to  Ixv.  25,  which  this  critic 
considers  to  be  a  single  composition.  I  have  given  else- 
where the  reasons  for  my  own  course,^  and  do  not  find  that 
Dillmann's  counter-argument  touches  them.  Among  the 
other  commentators,  Delitzsch  has  not  altered  this  part  of 
his  work  since  1866,  while  Bredenkamp,  quite  independently, 
coincides  with  me.  I  have  now  to  ask,  Can  any  of  these 
three  passages  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  the  Second  Isaiah  ? 
Looking  at  them  together,  most  will,  I  think,  agree  with 
Ewald,  that  'the  character  of  the  style  has  become  markedly 
different'  as  compared  with  the  style  of  the  preceding 
prophecies.  It  is  true  that  he  adds  later  on  that  'the 
differences  between  this  and  the  previous  book  are  too  un- 
important to  permit  us  to  think  that  we  have  here  another 
author ' ;  but  had  his  commentary  been  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  Ewald  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  prove 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  he  partly  neutralises  the  force  of 
his  own  statement  by  declaring  in  the  very  next  sentence 

'  Cheyne,  The  Propheciti  oflsaiahy  ii  114. 
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that  a  good  many  sayings  from  the  book  of  the  somewhat 
older  prophet,  which  he  finds  in  chaps.  Ivi.,  Ivii.,  and  else- 
where, may  be  reproduced  in  this  appendix  also.^ 

Let  us  then  search  for  any  evidence  of  date  supplied  by 
(A)  Ixiii.  7  to  Ixiv.  12  (11),  Notice  first  in  any  good  com- 
mentary, the  large  number  of  parallel  passages  in  Psalms. 
Where  is  there  anything  like  this  in  Isa.  xL-lv.  ?  It  is  not 
enough  to  reply  that  the  phenomenon  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  that  the  prophet  here  prays  in  the  name  of 
the  Church,  and  that  later  liturgical  poets  would  naturally 
be  influenced  by  his  work.  That  is  precisely  what  has  to 
be  explained.  How  comes  it  that  a  prophet  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  liturgical  poet  ?  I  know  that  there  are 
bursts  of  lyric  poetry  in  Isaiah  xl.-lv.,  but  not  of  liturgical 
poetry  like  this.  Chapter  xxvi.  is  more  like  it,  and  that 
is  demonstrably  post-Exilia  There  was  no  Jewish  Church- 
nation  during  the  Elxile.  And  when  we  find  that  one  of 
the  chief  peculiarities  of  our  passage  as  distinguished  from 
the  undoubted  work  of  Second  Isaiah,  viz.,  its  almost  un- 
mitigated gloom,  recurs  in  Psalms  like  Ixxiv.,  Ixxx.,  and 
Ixxxix.,  none  of  which  can  be  proved  to  be  earlier  than  the 
third  Artaxerxes,  we  are  bound  to  consider  very  seriously 
whether  Our  passage  may  not  really  be  a  liturgical  com- 
position of  the  same  period.  And  observe  (b)  the  very 
marked  religious  views  expressed  in  Ixiii  7,  etc.  The 
writer  speaks  as  if  it  is  not  the  Jews  who  need  to  return 
to  Yahveh  (as  the  Second  Isaiah  says,  Iv.  7),  but  Yahveh 
who  is  reluctant  to  return  to  them ;  not  the  Jews,  whoso 
iniquities  have  produced  God's  wrath,  but  his  wrath,  of 
which  their  iniquities  are  the  fatal  consequence  (Ixiii.  17, 
Ixiv.  6-7).  He  also  implies  a  belief  that  the  patriarchs 
Abraham  and  Jacob  can,  under  ordinary  circmnstances, 
help  their  distressed  descendants  (Ixiii.  16).  Notice  this  too, 
(c)  that  whereas  the  Second  Isaiah  ascribes  the  deliverances 
of  the  olden  time  to  Yahveh,  the  writer  of  this  prophecy 


»  The  Propheti,  E.T.,  iv.  341,  342. 
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(whom  I  cannot  help  distinguishing  from  the  Second 
Isaiah)  speaks  in  one  verse  of  the  "Angel  of  Tahvehs 
face,"  and  in  two  other  verses  of  "  his  Spirit  of  holiness," 
as  the  deliverer  and  guide  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The 
former  expression  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  marks  a  time 
when  minute  details  of  Scripture  (see  Exodus  xxxii.  34, 
xxxiiL  14)  were  compared  and  harmonised;  the  latter 
reminds  us  of  the  late  Book  of  Nehemiah  (ix.  20)  and 
of  a  Deutero-Isaianic  and  therefore  post-Exilic  psalm 
(li.  13).  And  {d)  that,  according  to  a  certain  correction 
of  IxiiL  18,  the  occupation  of  the  "holy  mountain"  by 
the  Jews  had  lasted  only  "for  a  little  while."  Surely, 
unless  all  other  evidence  converges  to  show  that  the  pro- 
phecy is  Exilic,  we  must  explain  this  not  on  the  principle 
of  the  "pathetic  fallacy,"  but  as  the  literally  correct 
expression  of  a  post-Exilic  writer.  Lastly  (e),  let  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  black  despair  and  brightest 
faith  presented  to  us  in  Ixiii.  16-lxiv.  12  have  its  full  effect 
on  the  mind.  Can  that  be  explained  on  the  old  theory  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  faintest  degree  like  it  in  the  true 
Second  Isaiah  ?    Contrast  Ixiii.  15  with  xlii  14,  xlix.  16. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  explain  certain 
exegetical  data  in  this  section  which  have  been  thought 
to  favour  the  authorship  of  the  Second  Isaiah  f  (1)  Why, 
for  instance,  is  there  no  reference  to  the  fall  of  Babylon  in 
the  retrospect  of  God's  past  lovingkindnesses?  The  Exodus 
from  Egypt  is  described  in  pathetic  language  (Ixiii.  11-14) ; 
why  not  also  the  Exodus  from  Chaldasa?  Does  it  not 
look  as  if  Israel  were  still  under  the  Babylonian  yoke  ? 
No ;  the  inference  would  be  a  mistaken  one.  The  writer 
of  this  liturgical  poem  follows  the  lead  of  the  post-Exilic 
psalmists,  who  habitually  refer  to  God's  "  wonders  of  old 
time"  as  typical  specimens  of  providential  working  (see 
e.g.  Psalm  Ixxvi.  4-8,  cxxxvi  10-18,  and  compare  Isaiah 
xliii.  16, 17).  Next  (2),  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  aflSinity 
between  parts  of  this  section  and  the  Book  of  Lamen- 
tations ?    Compare  e.g,  IxiiL  15  with  Lamentations  iv.  50 ; 
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Ixiv.  56-7  with  Lamentations  iii.  42-44;  Ixiv.  11  (Hebrew 
10 ;  'O^TOrro  "  our  pleasant  things  **)  with  Lamentations  L 
10.  The  fact  is  of  no  critical  importance.  The  parallelisms, 
excepting  the  last,  which  will  be  referred  to  again  presently, 
are  but  general,  and  simply  show  that  the  style  of  the 
Hndth  was  not  a  lost  secret.  Lastly  (3),  must  we  not  infer 
from  Ixiv.  10, 11  that  the  laiid  of  Judah  was  still  suffering 
from  the  Chaldsean  devastation,  and  that  the  temple  and  the 
"  pleasant  things  "  which  it  contained  were  still  in  ashes  ? 
Consequently,  must  not  the  author  be  the  Second  Isaiah  ? 
The  inference  would  be  a  hasty  one.  If  we  are  to  take 
these  two  verses  (Ixiv.  10,  11)  literally,  it  would  seem  that 
the  writer  is  an  eyewitness  of  the  desolation  which  he  des- 
cribes, and  the  Second  Isaiah  was  certainly  not  that.  Nor 
is  the  phrase  "  thy  holy  cities  "  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  an  Exilic  date.  The  true  Second  Isaiah  knows  of  only  one 
holy  city  (xlviiL  2,  compare  Iii.  1) ;  the  first  writer  who 
represents  the  entire  land  of  Judah  as  "  holy  "  is  Zechariah^ 
(Zechariah  ii.  16).  It  is  true  that  the  only  burning  of  the 
temple  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  pre-Christian  times 
is  the  famous  one  under  Nebuchadrezzar.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  the  description  in  Ixiv.  10, 11  (or  at  any 
rate  in  verse  11)  was  inserted  by  an  after-thought  to  make 
this  liturgical  poem  available  as  a  memorial  of  two  great 
troubles,  equal  in  their  terribleness,  though  not  entirely 
coincident  in  their  details.  For  a  parallel  I  venture  to  refer 
to  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  which  refers  seemingly,  with  all  the  pathos  of 
an  eyewitness,  to  the  burning  of  the  temple,  and  yet  must, 
as  many  think,  be  a  MaccabsBan  psalm.' 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  seek  for  a  suitable  home  for  this 
great  poem  in  the  post-Exilic  period.  May  we  place  it,  like 
Fs.  Ixxiv.,  among  the  monuments  of  the  Maccabean  move* 
ment,  or  at  least  of  the  dark  years  which  preceded  it  ?  I 
think  not.    First,  because  it  can  be  shown  to  stand  among 

^  See  Baadiasin,  Stttdien  zur  stmit  Religiontgeschivhte^  ii.  129. 
*  Cheyne,  Bampton  L^cturaon  the  Psalms,  p.  103. 
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compositions  of  the  Persian  age ;  and  secondly,  because  it 
breathes  a  spirit  of  such  intense  penitence.  The  Macca- 
bean  poets,  even  including  the  author  of  Ps.  xliv.,  are 
filled  with  the  consciousness  of  Israel's  perfect  obedience 
to  his  Gbd.  But  this  liturgical  poet  says,  '*  And  we  all 
became  as  one  who  is  unclean/*  etc.  (Isa.  Ixiv.  6,  7).  I 
infer,  therefore,  that  the  injuries  from  which  Israel  was 
suffering  when  bdii.  7 — Ixiv.  12  (11)  was  written,  had  not 
been  inflicted  out  of  vengeance  for  Israel's  devotion  to  its 
religion ;  they  were  the  ordinary  cruelties  of  a  non- 
Israelitish  ruler,  through  which,  according  to  the  traditional 
theology,  Yahveh  might  be  regarded  as  punishing  the  sins 
of  his  people.  Who,  then,  was  the  most  cruel  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Cyrus,  and  whose  was  the  reign  which,  from  the 
misery  which  it  caused,  might  most  fittingly  be  compared 
with  that  of  Nebuchadrezzar  ?  From  the  form  in  which  I 
have  put  this  question,  it  will  be  clear  that  I  do  not  accept 
Kuenen's  opinion  that  the  occasion  of  this  poem  may  have 
been  the  "  affliction  and  reproach "  spoken  of  in  Neh. 
i  3,  when  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  set  up  probably  by  Ezra, 
were  broken  down,  and  the  gates  thereof  burned  with  fire. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  document  presupposes  an  even 
greater  affliction  than  that  described  in  Neh.  i.  3.  More- 
over, the  dates  to  which  we  have  been  led  to  refer 
the  neighbouring  prophecies  point  to  a  somewhat  later 
period,  and  the  fact  that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was  not 
disliked  as  a  king  by  the  subject  peoples  of  itself  suggests 
that  it  was  another  and  a  far  more  terrible  king  to  whom 
the  present  misery  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  was  due.  In- 
deed, the  destruction  of  Elzra's  walls  was  probably  the 
work,  not  of  any  satrap  or  general  of  the  "great  king," 
but  of  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  Qeshem,  who  were  after- 
wards united  in  opposition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  by 
Nehemiah.  Surely  it  is  to  the  last  century  of  the  Persian 
rule  that  we  have  to  look — to  the  period  when  the  doleful 
book  of  Elcclesiastes  was  probably  written — and  our  choice 
must  lie  between  the  reigns  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and 
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Artaxerxes  Ochus.  The  former  reign  was  no  doubt  by 
no  means  a  happy  one.  It  wa.s  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  who 
corrupted  the  purity  of  the  Persian  religion  by  introducing 
the  cultus  of  the  goddess  An&hita  (Ilmm?),  which  must 
have  alienated  the  children  of  those  who  had  looked  up  to 
Cyrus  as  the  friend  of  Yahveh.  It  was  also  in  his  reign 
(if  the  natural  interpretation  of  rod  aXKov  lApra^ip^ov  in 
Jos.  Ant,  XI.  vii.  1  be  followed)  that  the  so-called  pollution 
of  the  temple  by  the  Persian  general  Bagdses  took  place, 
whose  harshness,  though  not  entirely  undeserved,  must 
have  still  further  embittered  the  already  painful  relations 
between  the  Persists  and  the  Jews.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and 
other  nations,  were  concerned  in  the  great  revolt  of  B.C. 
363  (or  362),  and  certain  that  they  took  pcurt  in  the  rebel- 
lion  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ochus» 
between  B.C.  358  and  350  (or  345).^  It  is  to  this  latter 
period  that  I  would  refer  the  composition  of  this  poem« 
The  energetic  Persian  king  had  taken  the  field  with  an 
army  consisting  of  800,000  infantry  and  30,000  cavalry. 
He  had  invaded  and  reconquered  Egypt,  had  destroyed 
Sidon,  and  reduced  the  other  Phoenician  cities  to  sub- 
mission, and  now  to  punish  the  Jews  he  was  about  to 
deport  some  of  them  to  Hyrcania  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
others  to  Babylon.'  Was  not  the  foretaste  of  this  miseiy 
almost  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  a  fervent  religious 

1  On  the  latter  date,  see  Noldeke  in  Eneyol,  Brit^  XVIIL,  680. 

'  SynoeUoB  (Dindorf),  i.  486 :  'Oxoq  'Apra^cpCov  iracc  f/c  kXyvwrw 
trrpartittw  /A9ptKf^v  afxt*^^^*'^^  cIXcv  'lov^a^wv,  iSv  rohc  fiiv  iv  *XpKavi^ 
Kart^Kiffi  irpdc  ry  Kavirtf  9a\d9^f  rode  ^^  ^^  BafivX&pi  oX  cac  ^XP*  vvv 
ciViv  ai/T69i,  ite  woXXoi  r&v  *R\X^My  ivropovtnv.  The  omission  of  anj 
reference  to  this  melancholy  episode  in  Jewish  history  both  in  Chronicles 
and  in  Joeephos  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  Grati  in  the  English  article 
mentioned  below.  The  statement  of  the  SynoeUns  is  deriTod  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Ensebius,  the  orig^inal  text  of  which  is  unhappily  lost  On 
the  Tarioos  later  forms  of  this  passage,  see  Gratz  QenchickUy  IL  (2), 
p.  209;  Jewish  Quabtbbly  Bbview,  Jan.  1891,  pp.  208,  209;  and 
of.  H.  Bois,  Bevue  de  TMologie  et  de  PhUoiophU  (Lausanne),  1890, 
p.  561,  etc 
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patriot,  and  to  extract  fix>m  it  the  passionate  cry, — "  Oh, 
that  thou  didst  rend  the  heavens,  that  thou  didst  come 
down,  that  the  mountains  shook  at  thy  presence,  as 
-when  a  fire  of  brushwood  kindleth,  to  make  thy  name 
known  to  thine  adversaries,  so  that  nations  trembled  before 
thee,  while  thou  didst  terrible  things  which  we  hoped  not 
for  1 "  (hdv.  1-3.)  And  if  in  the  preceding  verses  the  writer 
punts  the  calamities  of  Israel  in  slightly  too  gloomy  colours 
— "  We  are  become  (like)  those  over  whom  thou  hast  never 
borne  rule,"  i.e.,  our  existence  as  a  nation  is  destroyed — 
can  we  be  severe  upon  him  ?  Israel  was  indeed  ''  afflicted 
and  ready  to  die"  (Fs.  IxxxviiL  16),  and  a  iiepixfi  alxf^Xcoa-la 
(as  Syncellus  calls  it)  had  been  ordered,  if  not  as  yet 
carried  out,  by  the  Persian  tyrant.  The  barbarous  cha- 
racter of  Ochus,  and  his  recent  inhumanity  towards  the 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  can  have  been  no  secrets  to  the 
Jews.  This  is  how  N5ldeke  describes  the  former  in  terms 
which  labour  to  be  impartiaL  He  wa,s  "  one  of  those  great 
despots  who  can  raise  up  again  for  a  time  a  decayed  Oriental 
empire,  who  shed  blood  without  scruple,  and  are  not  nice 
in  the  choice  of  means."  ^  At  the  very  outset  he  proved 
this  by  the  massacre  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  at  the 
capture  of  Sidon  he  brought  the  same  fact  home  to  the 
peoples  of  Palestine  by  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  conquered 
city,  anticipating  which  more  than  40,000  Sidonians  are 
said  to  have  burned  themselves  within  their  houses.'  And 
soon  afterwards  in  Egypt,  as  Noldeke  remarks,  he  "  seems  to 
have  made  the  wb  victis  thoroughly  clear  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  have  treated  even  their  religion  with  little  more 
respect  than  Cambyses  before  him."'  Surely,  if  Isa.  Ixiii 
1-6  may  be  fitly  referred  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  the  third  Artaxerxes, 
Isa.  Ixiii  7 — ^Ixiv.  12  (11)  may  with  even  greater  rectson  be 
explained  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  Ochus, 
which  the  writer  naturally  regards  (though  he  qualifies 

"  Encyel.  BrUanniea,  XVIU.,  580.  »  Diod.  Sic,  XVL,  41-46. 

»  Ene.  Brit,  XVIII.,  580. 
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this  view  in  a  maimer  peculiar  to  himself)  as  a  judgment 
upon  the  sins  of  his  people. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  preceding  result  is  an  im- 
provement upon  that  given  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica 
in  1881,  where  I  supposed  this  poem  to  be  a  monument  of 
the  early  years  of  the  Exile.  I  was  led  to  it  by  studying 
the  supposed  Maccabean  and  certain  other  psalms,  more 
especially  the  89th.  And  here  let  me  refer  to  Ewald  and 
to  Professor  Robertson  Smith. 

In  the  third  and  last  edition  of  his  Diehter  des  Alter 
Bundea,  the  former  critic  refers  a  group  of  psalms, 
including  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  Ixxxix.,  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  But  in  the  first 
and  second  editions  he  expressed  a  different  opinion,  viz. 
that  all  these  psalms  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  more  particularly  to  the  troubles  connected 
with  Bag6ses.  In  other  words,  he  prefers  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  II.  to  that  of  Artaxerxes  III.,  for  the  very  weak 
reason  that,  as  he  thinks,  the  revolt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  the  latter  did  not  extend  to  Jerusalem.  The 
theory  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith  is  a  similar  one,  but 
more  defensible,  inasmuch  as  he  refers  the  psalms  in 
question  (Ps.  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  Ixxx.)  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus.  In  his  excellent  article  on  the  Psalms 
he  makes  this  statement:— "There  is  one  and  only  one 
time  in  the  Persian  period  to  which  they  can  be  referred, 
viz.,  that  of  the  great  civil  wars  under  Artaxerxes  III. 
Ochus  (middle  of  fourth  century  B.C.).  The  Jews  were 
involved  in  these,  and  were  sorely  chastised,  and  we  know 
from  Josephus  that  the  Temple  was  defiled  by  the  Persians, 
and  humiliating  conditions  attached  to  the  worship  there. 
It  would  appear  that  to  the  Jews  the  struggle  took  a 
theocratic  aspect,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  hopeful 
beginnings  of  a  national  movement,  which  proved  in  the 
issue  so  disastrous,  are  reflected  in  some  of  the  other  pieces 
of  the  collection."^ 

»  ^ncycl.  JBrit.f  XX.,  31. 
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The  conjecture  that  "to  the  Jews  the  struggle  took  a 
theocratic  aspect,"  does  not  appear  to  me  a  probable  one. 
The  pseudo-HecataBUS,  indeed,  quoted  by  Josephus  (c.  Ap. 
L  22),  tells  US  of  cruel  deaths  suffered  by  the  Jews  for  their 
religion  in  the  Persian  period.  But  this  late  forgery  gives 
a  very  precarious  support  to  the  hypothesis.  The  view  of 
Ewald  and  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  I  have  elsewhere  (Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  on  the  Psalms,  pp.  91, 102)  given  my  reasons  for 
rejecting.  I  am  thankful,  however,  for  their  distinct  admis- 
sion that  the  calamitous  second  century  of  the  Persian 
rule  in  Palestine  must  have  left  some  literary  monuments 
in  comers  of  the  canonical  books.  Among  these  monuments 
I  should  myself  reckon,  not  only  the  liturgical  poem  in 
Second  Isaiah  but  certain  psalms,  not  quite  the  same  as 
are  given  by  either  of  these  two  critics,  but  at  any  rate  the 
89th,  which  Ewald  also  mentions,  and  the  beginning  of 
which  in  particular  so  strikingly  reminds  us  of  Isaiah  Ixiii. 
7,  also  the  Book  of  Joel,  and  (in  its  present  form)  that  of 
Zechariah.  But  I  must  now  hasten  to  (t),  (k),  i.e.,  the 
very  difficult  65th  and  66th  chapters,  which  must  however 
be  treated  provisionally  as  separate  pieces.  It  has  been 
usual  to  regard  the  former  as  the  answer  of  Yahveh  to 
the  preceding  liturgical  prayer.  I  have  elsewhere  given 
reasons  (which  need  scarcely  be  repeated  here)  for  believing 
that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  expositors  is  mistaken,^ 
nor  has  ihe  latest  commentator,  Dillmann,  to  any  material 
extent  impaired  the  force  of  my  arguments.  Of  course, 
the  only  object  of  attempting  to  do  so  would  be  to  show 
that  chaps.  Ixiii  7 — ^Ixv.  form  an  integral  part  of  the  great 
Prophecy  of  Restoration.  K  it  be  true  that  several  passages 
preceding  chap.  Ixv.  have  been  composed  and  added  to 
that  prophecy  by  other  hands  than  those  of  the  author,  it 
will  be  a  point  of  subordinate  importance  to  show  that 
chap.  Ixv.  is  by  the  writer  of  Ixiii.  7 — ^Ixiv.  Let  us  however, 
for  the  moment,  put  aside  the  controversy  as  to  the  dis- 

1  Cheyne,  Tke  Prophecies  of  Itaiah^  ii.  114» 
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puted  passages  in  chaps.  xL — ^Ixiv.,  and  limit  our  view  io 
chap.  Ixv.  What  are  the  reasons  for  thinking  that  this 
passage  at  least  is  not  a  monument  of  the  Exile  ?  1.  No- 
thing is  said  even  in  Ixv.  8 — 10,  about  the  return 
from  Babylon.  Notice  the  situation  implied.  Israel 
(called  "  Jacob"  and  "Judah"  in  ver.  9)  is  all  but  de- 
stroyed,  and  cannot  hope  to  take  the  entire  Land  of 
Promise  in  possession.  Yet  Israel  is  not  to  despond. 
From  Jacob,  who  seems  on  the  point  of  death,  Yahveh 
will  bring  forth  a  seed  of  those  who  shall  truly  serve  him. 
Of  these,  and  of  the  survivors  of  the  past  generation  (cf . 
ver.  86, "  my  servants  ")  it  is  said,  "  My  servants  shall  dwell 
there."  Where  then  is  the  Jacob  or  Judah  spoken  of,  from 
which  the  seed  is  to  spring  ?  The  fathers  of  the  righteous 
seed,  at  any  rate,  axe  already  in  Palestine.  There  is  no 
reference  to  a  return  from  Babylon  (contrast  Ivii  136,  14), 
because  the  return  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  What  is  wanted 
is  the  expulsion  of  heathen  intruders,  by  a  population  of 
righteous  Israelites  who  are  in  enjoyment  of  the  divine 
favour  (cf.  xxvi.  2, 18).  And  now  turn  to  ver.  18.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Jerusalem  when  the  prophet 
wrote  was  already  an  inhabited  city,  though  so  far  below 
its  high  ideal  that  it  had,  as  it  were,  to  be  created  anew 
in  order  that  its  divine  Lord  might  take  pleasure  in  it  ? 
2.  Now,  a  second  reason  why  this  part  is  probably  not  of 
Exilic  origin.  Notice  the  strange  bitterness  which  per- 
vades the  pckssage.  The  Second  Isaiah,  in  the  passages 
which  are  undoubtedly  his,  has  to  plead  and  argue  with 
those  Israelites  who,  not  altogether  inexcusably,  still  believe 
more  or  less  in  the  power  of  the  heathen  gods.  Bat  listen 
to  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  our  prophet's  vehement 
denunciation  in  chap.  Ixv.,  and  say  if  it  is  in  the  manner  of 
the  Second  Isaiah.^ 

3.  My  third  reason  shall  be  drawn  from  Ixv.  11, 12 : — 
"  And  as  for  you  that  forsake  Yahveh,  'that  forget  my 

1  On  the  difflonlt  passage,  Izr.  15,  may  I  refer  to  mj  own  explanatioxi 
in  the  EapoHtor^  Angost,  1891  ? 
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holy  monutain,  that  set  in  order  a  table  for  Gad,  and  fill 
up  mixed  drink  for  M*n! — I  destine  you  for  the  sword,  and 
ye  all  to  the  slaughter  shall  bow  down,  because  I  called 
and  ye  did  not  answer,  I  spoke,  and  ye  did  not  hearken, 
but  did  that  which  was  evil  in  mine  eyes,  and  chose  that 
in  which  I  had  no  pleasure."  That  Gad  and  M'ni  were 
Syrian  deities,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  the  evidence,  especially 
that  relative  to  Gad,  is  overwhelmingly  strong.  No  name 
corresponding  philologically  either  to  Gad  or  to  M'ni  has  yet 
been  found  in  the  religious  tablets  of  Babylonia.  Nor  does 
the  accurate  and  trustworthy  Dillmann  dispute  this.  All 
that  he  can  say  in  arrest  of  judgment  is  that  "  possibly  Gad 
and  M'ni  are  merely  Hebrew  appellations  of  divinities 
which  had  other  names  in  Babylonia."  This  might  pass 
if  Gad  and  M'ni  had  not  an  actual  existence  in  the  post- 
Exilic  Aramaean  Pantheon,  but  hardly  otherwise. 

Such  are  the  reasons  which  seem  to  me  to  favour  a 
post-EIxilic  date  for  this  chapter.  Their  force  will  be 
increased,  if  we  admit  the  same  date  for  some  of  the 
preceding  passages,  and  especially  for  the  next  chapter 
(Ixvi.).  But  the  complexity  of  the  problem  being  so  great, 
I  am  anxious,  before  passing  on,  to  consider  the  arguments 
which  may  be  drawn  from  this  chapter  in  favour  of  an 
Elxilic  date.  Thus  1,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  points 
of  contact  both  in  language  and  in  ideas  with  the 
acknowledged  Second  Isaiah.  Compare  for  instance  Ixv.  9, 
"an  inheritor  of  my  mountains,"  with  Ivii.  13ft  (noticing, 
however,  that  the  return  from  Babylon  is  referred  to  in 
Ivii  14,  but  not  in  Ixv.  9) ;  ib.  "  mine  elect "  and  "  my 
servants  "  with  xlii.  1  (where,  however,  it  is  the  sing,  not  the 
plur.)  :  v.  16,  "  the  former  troubles  are  forgotten,"  with  liv. 
4  ;  v.  17,  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  eai-th,"  with  IL  16 ;  v.  19, 
**  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,"  with  IxiL  5  ;  v.  21  "  plant 
vineyards,  and  eat  their  fruit,"  with  Ixii.  8, 9 ;  v.  22, "  as  the 
days  of  the  trees,"  with  Ixi.  3.  Note  also  that  there  is  no 
refej-ence  to  a  Church-nation  in  chap.  Ixv.,  any  more  than 
there  is   in   the  acknowledged    Second    Isaiah    (contrast 
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IxiiL  7 — Ixiv.).  There  is  only  a  remnant  of  those  who  hold 
fast  to  Yahveh — only  a  few  good  grapes  in  the  cluster 
(Ixv.  8).  I  do  not  admit,  however,  that  these  facts  are  valid 
evidence  that  chap.  Ixv.  belongs  to  the  Second  Isaiah. 
The  phraseological  evidence  is  slight  indeed,  nor  must  we 
omit  to  notice  the  strange  idioms  10^^'^uv^i  ^y  16),  and 
^^7^  for  V^ni  (v.  25). 

Is  the  evidence  from  ideas  more  conclusive  ?  Scarcely. 
The  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth "  in  ver.  17  belong 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  religious  thought  than  the 
expressions  in  li.  16  and  the  awkwardly  expressed  passage 
on  the  longevity  of  the  later  Jews  (ver.  20)  has  nothing 
corresponding  to  it  in  the  admitted  work  of  the  Second 
Isaiah,  who  is  fully  occupied  with  the  idea  of  the  eternity 
of  the  nation.  And  as  for  the  discrepancy  between  chap. 
Ixv.  and  Ixiii.  7  —  Ixiv.,  it  surely  does  not  oblige  us  to 
separate  these  sections  by  a  long  interval.  We  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  regard  them  as  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so, 
i.e.,  as  written  early  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  For 
the  views  which  the  two  prophecies  respectively  take  of 
Israel  are  by  no  means  incapable  of  reconciliation.  The 
author  of  Ixiii.  7 — Ixiv.  preserves  the  conception  of  the 
national  unity  of  Israel  at  the  cost  of  admitting  that 
"there  was  no  one  who  called  on  the  name  of  Yahveh, 
and  that  stirred  himself  up  to  take  hold  of  Yahveh" 
(Ixiv.  7).  And  perhaps  there  may  have  been  a  great 
spiritual  decline  in  Israel;  perhaps  the  facts  warranted 
a  gloomy  view  of  Israel  as  a  whole.  But  there  must 
certainly  have  been  many  holy  men  of  the  school  of  these 
prophetic  writers.  And  the  author  of  chapter  Ixv.  was  on 
his  side  fully  justified  in.  repudiating  the  unworthy  mem- 
bers of  Israel,  and  claiming  for  the  righteous  remnant,  the 
promised  favour  of  Yahveh  (Ixv.  8-10).  To  him  this  remnant 
was  the  true  Israel,  the  germ  of  the  nation  that  was  to 

1  The  case  is  not  greatly  improved  if  for  \Otf:  we  read  jt^,  for  this  word 
only  ooours  in  Isa.  xxy.  1  (post-Exilic). 
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be.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  arguments  I  will  quote 
from  that  able  writer  and  good  scholar,  Mr.  0.  A.  Smith.^ 
(2)  **What  seems  decisive  for  the  Exilic  origin  of  chap. 
Ixv.,  is,  that  the  possession  of  Judah  and  Zion  by  the  seed 
of  Jacob  is  still  implied  as  future."  This  is  an  overstate- 
ment. The  most  natural  inference  from  the  facts  is,  I 
think,  that  which  I  have  given  above.  (3)  "The  Holy 
Land  is  alluded  to  by  the  name  common  among  the  exiles 
in  flat  Mesopotamia  ("my  mountains");  and  in  contrast 
with  the  idolatry  of  which  the  present  generation 
is  guilty,  the  idolatry  of  their  fathers  is  characterised 
as  having  been  *upon  the  mountains  and  upon  the 
hills';  and  again  the  people  is  charged  with  'forget- 
ting my  holy  mountain/  a  phrase  reminiscent  of  Ps. 
cxxxvii  4,  and  more  appropriate  to  a  time  of  exile 
than  when  the  people  were  gathered  about  Zion.*'  Mr. 
Smith  apparently  thinks  post-Exilic  Palestinian  writers 
could  not,  or  at,  least,  would  not,  have  written  thus.  But 
what  ground  is  there  for  such  an  opinion  ?  (a)  The  phrase, 
"my  mountains/'  is  borrowed  from  the  historical  Isaiah 
(Isa.  xiv.  25),  who  resided,  not  in  Mesopotamia,  but  in 
Palestine.  It  occurs,  no  doubt,  once  in  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  21), 
of  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  Ezekiel  was  an  exile  in 
Babylonia ;  but  also  of  the  mountains  near  Jenisalem  in 
Zech.  xiv.  5,  which  is  certainly  not  of  Exilic  origin,  and 
again  in  Isa.  xlix.  11,  not  merely  of  the  mountains  of 
Canaan,  but  of  those  of  the  whole  earth,  of  which  Yahveh 
is  the  Lord.  This  last  reference  is  not  unimportant;  it 
enables  us  to  point  to  at  least  a  slight  discrepancy  between 
the  acknowledged  Second  Isaiah  and  the  prophecy  before 
us.  (b)  Mr.  Smith's  argument  seems  to  require  that  the 
post-Exilic  Jews  should  have  reverted  to  hill- worship.  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  evidence  for  this,  (c)  It  seems  to  me 
too  bold  to  claim  that  the  phrase  in  ver.  11,**  That  forget  my 
holy  mountain,"  h  a  reminiscence  of  Ps.  cxxxvii.  o ;  but  I 
do  venture  to  assert,  what  even  Hengstenberg  fully  admits, 


*  £xpotUUin  of  Isaiah  xl.~lxvi.,  p.  468. 
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that  Ps.  cxxxvii.  was  not  written  in  Babylon.  If  I  under- 
stand them  alight,  both  Dillmann  and  Mr.  Q.  A.  Smith 
take  an  opposite  view,  which  I  can  only  explain  by 
the  exigencies  of  controversy.  Surely  the  picture  in 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  is  too  idealised  to  be  even  based  on  the  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the  author.  The  poet,  who  is  a 
temple-singer,  identifies  himself  imaginatively  with  his 
predecessors  in  exile,  and  tries  in  verses  1-4?  to  imagine 
their  emotions,  but  in  verses  5,  6,  as  Ewald  saw,  the 
feelings  which  he  expresses  are  his  own. 

(4)  "  The  practices  in  Ixv.  3-5  are  never  attributed  to  the 
people  before  the  Exile,  were  all  possible  in  Babylonia,  and 
some  are  known  to  have  been  actual  then."  The  statement 
needs  a  somewhat  close  scrutiny.  That  heathen  worship 
was  carried  on  in  gardens  before  the  Exile  is  undeniable 
(see  i.  29;  Ivii.  5).  That  burning  incense  upon  the  tilings 
of  the  houses  was  also  a  sin  of  the  pre-Exile  period  is 
equally  beyond  question  (see  2  Kings  xxiii.  12;  Zeph.  i.  5; 
Jer.  xix.  13).  Mr.  Smith  would  no  doubt  reply  to  the 
latter  remark  that,  "  upon  the  bricks  "  means  "  upon  altars 
of  brick,"  which  were  contrary  to  the  law  (Ex.  xx.  24,  25), 
and  presumably  adopted  from  the  Babylonians.  This  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  is  perfectly  possible,  but  is  not  at  all 
more  probable  than  the  other  view,  that  "  upon  the 
bricks "  means  "  the  tilings  of  the  houses."  To  say  that 
the  phrase  "  upon  the  bricks  "  of  itself  points  to  Babylonia, 
is  absurd  (see  ix.  9).  And  surely  the  ofiences  complained 
of  in  Ixv.  3  would  be  far  more  provocative  of  the  divine 
anger  in  the  land  of  Judah,  after  a  legal  sacrificial  system 
had  been  fully  introduced,  than  in  Babylonia  during  the 
Exile,  when  (apart  from  any  obscure  heretical  rites) 
sacrifices  were  necessarily  in  abeyance.  When  Mr.  Smith 
adds  that  the  practices  complained  of  in  vv.  3-5  were  all 
possible  in  Babylonia,  one  does  not  care  to  dispute  it, 
though  it  may  fairly  be  held  that  the  reference  to  tarry- 
ing in  the  graves  (v.  4)  points,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Palestine,  where  the  rock-graves  have  in  all  ages  been  used 
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in  emergencies  as  habitations.  As  to  the  practice  of  eating 
8vvine*s  flesh,  it  may  no  doubt  have  been  borrowed  during 
the  Exile  from  the  Babylonians ;  but  the  pig  was  so  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  sacrificial  animal,  that  we  are  by  no 
means  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  heathenish  Jews 
borrowed  the  custom  referred  to  from  Babylon.  But  we 
shall  have  to  return  to  vv.  3-5  presently,  in  connection  with 
a  passage  in  chap.  Ixvi. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  study  (Jc)  the  last  appendix  (or 
the  last  part  of  the  last  appendix)  of  the  Prophecy  of 
Restoration,  viz.,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  That  it  has  points  of  contact 
with  chap.  Ixv.  has  been  admittedly  shown  by  Gesenius.^ 
ki  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  chap.  Ixvi., 
as  it  now  stands,  was  written  as  the  sequel  of  chap.  Ixv. 
Vv.  1-4  have  clearly  no  connection  with  the  preceding, 
and  no  very  close  one  with  the  following  section.  V.  5 
seems  to  be  an  artificial  link,  combining  Ixvi.  1-4  with  the 
sequel ;  and  Ixvi.  6  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
opening  of  a  fresh  composition  (cf.  xiii.  4;  xl.  3).  The 
question  must  therefore  be  raised — Do  these  two  parts  of 
chap.  Ixvi.  belong  to  the  same  period  or  not  ?  It  may 
plausibly  be  urged  that  vv.  1-4  were  written  while  the 
Temple  was  still  in  ruins  (else  why  the  vehement  apos- 
trophe in  V.  16?)  and  vv.  6-24,  after  the  sanctuary  had 
been  rebuilt  (see  vv.  6,  20).  There  are,  in  fact,  some 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  description  in  3a  is  suggested 
by  Exilic  circumstances,  and  since  Ixv.  3-5  is  akin  to.  these 
passages,  it  may  be  held  that  though  the  bulk  of  chaps. 

*  Gesenins,  F^r^aia, dritter  Theil  (1821),  p.  293.  He  maintain9,  in  opposition 
to  Eichhom,  Angasti,  and  BosenmiiUer,  that  the  conjunction  of  chaps. 
IxT.  and  IxTi.  seems  even  closer  and  more  original  than  that  of  the  entire 
work  (xL— Ixvi.) ;  cf.  Ixv.  34  ;  Ixvi.  17  ;  Ixv.  6,  Ixvi.  6  ;  Ixv.  17  ;  Ixvi.  12  j 
Ixv.  12  ;  Ixvi.  16 ;  the  antitheses  Ixv.  11-14  ;  Ixvi.  3,  4,  and  the  turn  in 
Ixv.  12,  Ixvi  4.  It  is  true  G-esenius  adds  that  the  points  of  contact  with 
the  other  chapters  of  the  book  are  so  numerous  and  importafit  that  there 
ean  be  no  thought  of  separating  them.  He  fails  to  observe  that  these 
literary  points  of  contact,  which  are  opposed  by  the  whole  spirit  of  these 
two  chapters,  only  prove  that  the  author  of  Isaiah  Ixv.,  Ixvi.,  knew  the  - 
deutero^Isaianio  work. 
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Ixv.  and  IxvL  is  post-Exilic,  both  Ixv.  1-5  and  Ixvi.  1-4 
(with  which  we  mast  combine  Ixvi.  17)  were  inserted, 
either  by  the  writer  or  by  his  editor,  from  an  earlier 
document  written  during  the  Exile.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  appearances  are  here  fallaxjious.  '  Ixvi.  1 
may  be  simply  a  hyperbolic  way  of  expressing  the  writer's 
depreciation  of  ritual  (a  depreciation  fostered,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  the  bad  heretical  forms  which  had  corrupted  a 
part  of  the  Jews).  Considering  that  the  existence  of  a 
non -sacrificial  school  in  the  post- Exilic  period  is  attested 
by  several  passages  in  the  Psalter,  and  that  hyperbole  is 
one  of  the  commonest  characteristics  of  Hebrew  rhetoric, 
this  view  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  one.  And  with 
regard  to  the  description  of  heathen  practices  in  vv.  3,  4, 
must  it  not  be  supplemented  not  only  by  Ixv.  3-5  and 
Ixvi.  17,  but  by  Ixv.  17,  which  refers  to  the  heathen  cultus 
of  Gad  and  M'ni  ?  Now,  if  Ixv.  17  is  Palestinian  and 
post-Exilic  (which  cannot  reasonably  be  denied),  is  it  not 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  rest  of  this  group  of 
passages  belongs  to  the  same  period  ? 

Of  course,  this  argument  will  be  ovei'tumed  if  the 
reasons  referred  to  above  for  explaining^  Ixvi.  3a  by  Exilic 
circumstances  are  cogent.  These  reasons  have  been  set 
forth  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith  in  two  suggestive 
passages  of  his  Kimhip  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia^  and 
his  Religion  of  the  Semites?  Isaiah  Ixvi.  1-4  and  the  parallel 
passages  belong,  according  to  this  scholar,  to  the  period 
of  that  later  syncretism  which  sprang  up  about  the  period 
of  the  Assyrian  captivity  (see  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  25).  It 
was  the  time  when  the  old  national  religions  were  breaking 
up;  the  gods  of  the  peoples  overcome  by  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  had  proved  unable  to  avert  destruction,  and 
men  looked  with  sinking  hearts  for  more  potent  means  of 
binding  the  supernatural  powers  to  their  side  than  the  old 
religions  could  afford.  We  find  this  newer  syncretism  not 
obscurely  hinted  at  both  in  Deuteronomy  and  in  Leviticus, 

'  Pp.  307-310.  »  Pp.  326,  338-340. 
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where  the  list  of  forbidden  foods,  as  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  has  shown,  has  reference  to  the  sacrificial  meals  of 
those  initiated  into  the  tribal  mysteries  of  the  heathen 
Semites.  We  find  it  also  in  the  sin^ilar  description  in 
Elzek.  viiL  10,  11,  of  the  abominable  rites  practised  in  the 
temple  itself  by  the  heads  of  Judsean  houses.  So  far  I  am 
at  one  with  this  eminent  scholar.  But  it  still  remains  to 
be  determined  whether  the  partly  parallel  description  in 
passages  of  Isa.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  must  be  of  Exilic  origin  (in 
order  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  earlier  links  in 
the  chain  of  evidence),  or  whether  we  may  hold  that  the 
heathen  tribal  mysteries  exercised  the  same  fascination 
upon  the  Jews  in  the  more  disastrous  parts  of  the  Persian 
rule  as  they  did  during  the  domination  of  Babylon.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  second  view  ought  not  to  be  hastily 
dismissed.  The  secret  superstitions  of  the  Jews  in  later 
times  are  well  known  from  the  Talmud,  and  the  Harraniau 
mysteries,  which  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  Ixvi.  3,  lasted 
even  down  to  Mohammedan  times.  If,  therefore,  apart 
from  Ixv.  3-5,  and  Ixvi.  3,  17,  chaps.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  are  best 
understood  as  a  post-Exilic  work,  and  if  even  these  verses 
may  without  any  exegetical  straining  be  so  understood,  ia 
not  the  duty  of  the  critic  clear,  viz.,  to  assign  the  whole  of 
these  two  chapters  to  the  period  to  which,  from  their 
position,  they  most  naturally  belong,  viz.,  the  latter  part  of 
the  Persian  period  ? 

But  am  I  justified  in  asserting  that  the  bulk  of  chap.  Ixvi. 
is  best  understood  as  a  post-Elxilic  work  ?  Certainly,  if 
chap.  Ixvi  be  really  connected  with  chap.  Ixv.,  which  we 
have  found  to  be  post-Exilic,  and  if  the  general  situation 
be  allowed  its  full  weight  in  the  argument.  But  I  am 
even  willing  to  stake  the  issue  on  the  general  situation 
alone,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  result  which  we 
have  reached  with  r^ard  to  chap.  Ixv.  It  may  be  described 
briefly  thus :  The  temple  has  been  rebuilt  (Ixvi.  6-20),  and 
the  people  are  eagerly  expecting  "  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth"  (Ixvi  22;  cf.  Ixv.  17),  «>.,  the  full  realisation  of 
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their  ideals,  and  a  vengeance  upon  the  wicked  which 
exceeds  all  that  previous  ages  have  imagined  (Ixvi  24). 
A  bitterness  unknown  even  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonian 
Exile  has  penetrated  the  Jewish  mind,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, as  a  background  emerges  the  beautiful  hope  of  the 
admission  of  the  converted  nations  to  the  highest  privileges 
of  the  people  of  God  (Ixvi.  21-23).  Now  to  what  part  of 
the  Persian  period  must  we  turn  for  an  explanation  of 
these  facts  ?  Surely  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
cruel  Artaxerxes  Ochus,and  more  particularly  to  his  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  campaign.  May  it  not  even  be  conjectured 
that  Isa.  Ixvi.  6,  15,  16,  as  well  as  Zech.  xiv.  2,*  is  an 
anticipation  of  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  that  king,  in  whose 
array  "  all  nations  and  tongues  "  (Isa.  Ixvi.  18)  might,  by 
an  easy  exaggeration,  be  said  to  be  represented.  There  is 
no  rationalistic  dilution  of  the  sense  of  the  prophecy  in 
this  view.  Apocalyptic  hopes  were  already  in  the  air,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  pious  Jew  in  trouble  was  the  prospect 
that  one  of  the  terrible  days  which  were  coming  upon  them 
would  be  the  thrice-blessed  "  day  of  Yahveh."  It  is  true 
that  the  tone  of  chaps.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  Ixiii.  7 — Ixiv.  But  at  other  periods,  too,  (for  instance,  at 
the  close  of  the  Exile,)  we  find  superficial  differences 
between  various  prophetic  writers.  I  have  referred  to  this 
point  in  speaking  of  chap.  Ixv.,  and  will  only  add  that  the 
extraordinary  bitterness  expressed  towards  the  enemies  of 
Israel,  can  only  be  understood  at  the  very  darkest  part 
of  the  Persian  period. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  this  conclusion  would  be  to  find 
out  some  expressions  in  Ixvi.  6-24,  which  point  so  dis- 
tinctly to  the  Exile  period  as  to  counterbalance  and 
neutralise  all  that  can  be  produced  on  the  other  side. 
Dillmann,  for  instance,  mentions  the  parallelism  between 
Ixvi.  7,  and  liv.  1 ;  between  Ixvi.  11,  and  Ix.  6,  16,  Ixi.  6, 
and  between  Ixvi.  12,  and  Ix.  4.     He  also  maintains  that 

1  Prtif.  Gratz  takes  this  view  of  Zech.  xiv.  2,  JswiSH  Quabteblt 
Review,  Jaxu,  1891,  p.  210 
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the  phrase  "  in  Jerusalem  shall  ye  be  comforted  "  (Ixvi.  13ft) 
'implies  that  the  persons  addressed  were  not  actually  in 
Jerusalem.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  parallelisms 
only  prove  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer  with  the  Second 
Isaiah's  work,  and  as  for  the  phrase,  "  in  Jerusalem,**  why 
should  not  a  prophet  have  used  it  in  this  context  in  the 
Persian  period  to  emphasise  the  assurance  of  the  national 
continuance  ?  And  if  it  is  a  fa^t  that  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
drove  a  number  of  Jews  into  captivity,  why  may  I  not 
assume  that  to  those  who,  before  the  terrible  catastrophe, 
apprehended  such  a  fate  the  prophet  held  out  the  reassur- 
ing promise,  "  in  Jerusalem  shall  ye  be  comforted  "  ?  That 
the  promise  was  not  to  all  of  them  fulfilled  is  clearly  no 
valid  objection  to  such  a  view.  Dillmann's  too  positive 
statement  that  the  persons  addressed  must  have  been  at  a 
distance  from  Jerusalem  reminds  one  of  his  inference  from 
the  words  '*  that  forget  my  holy  mountain  "  in  Ixv.  11.  In 
both  cases  his  view  of  the  meaning  is,  apart  from  the  con- 
text, in  itself  a  possible  one.  But  that  it  is  not  necessary 
is  shown  in  the  one  case  by  Ps.  cxxxvii.  5,  and  in  the  other 
by  Isa.  XXX.  19,  "  For  a  people  shall  dwell  in  Zion,  in 
Jerusalem,"  ^  which  was  certainly  addressed  to  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem. 

Other  conservative  arguments  may  perhaps  be  based  (1) 
on  the  names  of  peoples  in  Ixv.  19,  all  of  which  occur  in 
Ezekiel,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  aji 
Exilic  date,  and  (2)  on  the  catholicity  of  the  promise  in  v. 
21  ("  I  will  also  take  of  them,"  i.e.,  of  the  Gentile  converts 
who  shall  bring  the  Jews  home,  "  for  priests,  for  Levites  "), 
which  may  be  said  to  remind  one  of  the  Second  Isaiah 
rather  than  of  the  post-Exilic  legalism.  But  as  to  (1),  v.  19 
forms  p€urt  of  a  prophetic  description,  based  indeed  upon 
Ezekiel  (see  chaps,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.),  but  thoroughly  alien 
to  the  Second  Isaiah,  and  parallel  in  part  to  Joel  iii.,  and 
still  more  to  Zech.  xiv.  (post-Exilic  works) ;  and  with  regard 

*  I  know  that  Dillmann  gives  a  different  rendering  of  this  passage,  bat 
grammatical  probability  seems  to  me  to  be  against  him. 
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to  (2),  it  can,  I  believe,  be  shown  that  there  was  much 
greater  freedom  towards  the  ritual  law  in  post-Exilic  times 
than  used  to  be  supposed.  It  should  be  added  that  there  are 
also  linguistic  grounds  for  denying  vv.  18  —24  to  the  Second 
Isaiah,  viz.,  1,  the  phrase  "nations  and  tongues"  (v.  18), 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Maccabean  Book  of  Daniel  (Dan, 
iii.  4,  7,  29 ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  19 ;  vi.  25 ;  vii.  14  ;  cf.  also  Zech.  viiL 
23) ;  2,  the  rare  word  ^?  **litter,"  which  in  this  sense  occurs 
again  only  in  Num.  vii.  3 ;  3,  the  air,  "Key,  niiSl?  *«  dro- 
medaries "  in  V.  20,  and  4,  PMn"^  <*  abomination,"  v.  24,  else- 
where only  in  Dan.  xii.  2. 

Thus  everything  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  part  of  chap.  Ixvi.  which  need  be  referred  to  Exilic, 
and  much  which  must  be  assigned  to  post-Exilic  times,  and 
the  precise  period  is  seen  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  But,  as  I  have  admitted  already,  the 
chapter  was  not  written  straight  on  in  its  present  form. 
Not  only  vv.  1-4,  but  w.  17-24,  were  probably  introduced 
later,  scarcely  by  the  same  hand.  The  latter  verses,  how- 
ever, contain  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  inconsistent  with 
what  has  gone  before,  and  need  not  have  been  written  much 
later. 

It  will  be  a  special  satisfaction  to  me  if  I  have  been  able 
to  show  that  chaps.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  have  no  connection  with 
the  great  evangelical  prophecy  of  comfort  and  restoration. 
The  conflicting  and  sometimes  morbid  thoughts  which  meet 
us  in  the  former  work  are  altogether  unworthy  of  that 
noble  religious  thinker  and  preacher,  the  Second  Isaiah, 
"  dont  r&me  lumineuse  semble  comme  impr^gnte,  six  cent 
ans  d'avance,  de  toutes  les  ros^es,  de  tous  les  parfums  de 
Tavenir."*  I  will  not,  however,  take  up  your  time  with  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  different  writers  to  whom  the 
analytic  criticism  of  Second  Isaiah  has  introduced  us ;  suffice 
it  to  express  the  hope  that  in  any  future  history  of  the  Jews 
in  the  post-Exilic  period,  the  works  (or  some  of  the  works) 

1  Benan,  L'AnUchristt  p.  464. 
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which  have  now  been  reclaimed  for  the  Persian  age  will 
not  be  neglected.  My  arguments  have  been  chiefly  his- 
torical and  exegetical;  I  have  compared,  that  is,  the 
situation  described  in  the  several  disputed  sections  both 
with  that  given  in  the  acknowledged  work  of  the  Second 
Isaiah,  and  with  the  historical  facts  known  to  us,  and 
sought  to  draw  the  necessary  inferences.  If  space  had 
permitted,  I  would  have  supplemented  my  argument  by  a 
detailed  study  of  the  linguistic  phenomena  both  of  the 
acknowledged  and  of  the  disputed  prophecies.  That  much 
would  have  been  gained  by  this  I  cannot,  however,  pretend 
to  thinks  The  case  of  the  documents  before  us  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  Psalms,  which  fall,  as  anyone  can 
see,  into  several  literary  groups,  whereas  all  the  disputed 
passages  of  Isa.  xl. — Ixvi.,  with  the  exception  of  Ivi.  9 — 
IviL  11a  (13tf),  must  be  classed  as  upon  the  whole  deutero- 
Isaiania  Here  and  there,  of  course,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  take  account  of  linguistic  peculiarities  {e.g,,  in  dealing 
with  Ivi.  9,  etc.,  and  with  chap.  Ixvi.). 

It  only  remains,  first  of  all,  in  the  briefest  and  clearest 
terms  to  sum  up  my  results,  and  then  to  make  due  recog- 
nition of  other  scholars.  The  prophecy  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  (1)  a  continuous  series  of  dis- 
courses, chapa  xl.— xlviii. ;  and  (2)  a  broken  collection,  com- 
posed of  chaps,  xlix.  1 — lii.  12 ;  lii.  13 — liii.  12  (a  later  inser- 
tion by  the  author),  liv.,  Iv.,  Ivi.  9 — Ivii.  21  (beginning  with  a 
long  passage  from  an  older  prophet,  which  may  either  have 
been  prefixed  by  the  author,  or  more  probably  worked  up 
with  a  deutero-Isaianic  fragment  by  the  editor),  and  Ix. — 
IxiL  Just  as  Book  I.  closed  with,  "  Go  ye  forth  of  Babylon, 
flee  ye  from  Chaldea,"  etc.,  so  Book  II.  ends  with,  "  Pass  ye, 
pass  ye  through  the  gates ;  clear  ye  the  way  of  the  people," 
eta  The  second  book  was  probably,  like  Eoclesiastes,  left 
incomplete  by  the  author.  This  would  make  it  all  the 
easier  for  the  Soferim,  or  students  and  editors  of  the  reli- 
gious literature,  to  insert  or  to  append  prophetic  writings 
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of  later  origin.  This  editorial  process  was  completed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  second  half 
of  Isaiah  assumed  the  form  which  it  still  bears. 

"  But  are  not  these  mere  personal  eccentricities  ? "  No. 
I  have  already  described  the  movement  of  disintegrating 
criticism  down  to  the  time  of  Ewald ;  let  me  now  give 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  Ewald  s  successors.  The  con- 
clusions of  Ewald,  which  have  formed  my  own  starting- 
point,  produced  a  strong  impression  on  Friedrich  Bleek. 
That  sober-minded  and  devout  scholar,  whose  posthumous 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (first  published  in 
German  in  1860,  and  translated  by  Venables  in  1875)  failed 
to  meet  with  the  success  it  deserved  in  England,  fully  ad- 
mitted the  fragmentary  character  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Second  Isaiah's  work.  Some  at  least  of  the  later  prophe- 
cies were  written,  he  thought,  subsequently  to  the  capture 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  when  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  people  was  still  unfulfilled  ;  and  the  very  latest, 
i.e.,  certainly  chaps.  Ixiii. — Ixvi.,  and  perhaps  from  chap  Iviii. 
onwards,  were  written  as  separate  works,  probably  by  the 
Second  Isaiah,  after  both  prophet  and  people  had  returned 
to  Palestine.  Nor  was  it  only  Christian  scholars  who  were 
moving  in  the  direction  of  disintegration.  In  1868  we 
find  the  great  Jewish  scholar,  Abraham  Geiger,  using  this 
significant  language — "the  later  Isaiah,  whom  I  would 
regard,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  collective  person,  as  a 
succession  of  inspired  seers  from  the  call  of  Cyrus  to  the 
Greek  period."  ^  In  1875  Geiger  repeated  the  same  theory 
in  more  guarded  terms : — "  The  second  portion  of  Isaiah  be- 
longs, on  the  whole  to  the  time  of  the  Return  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing period,  but  is  made  up  of  different  parts."  *  Nowhere, 
however,  does  he  give  even  a  fragmentary  justification  of 
this  seductive  thesis.  The  next  scholar  to  reassert  the  want 
of  unity  of  the  Second  Isaiah's  work  was  Oort,  in  The  Bible 

1  JUdiiche  ZeUMchrifty  yi.  90. 

'  lb.  xi.  40.  Elsewhere  Geiger  speaks  of  '*  der  Diohterkreis  iin  jOngeren 
JesaiM  "  QNaehgelatiem  Sohriften^  ir.  170). 
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for  Young  People  (VoL  IV.,  Eng.  transl.,  1875),  who,  in  his 
general  view,  reminds  us  of  Bleek,  but  in  his  details  antici- 
pates the  bolder  criticism  of  Kuenen.  The  views  of  Stade 
are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  notes  to  chap.  vii.  of  Part 
IL  of  his  history.  His  concessions  to  disintegrating  criti- 
cism are  not  aa  great  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  he 
speaks  of  Ivi.  1-8  as  in  the  full  sense  deutero-Isaianic,  and 
assumes  a  deutero-Isaianic  basis  for  the  later  or  even  latest 
chapters.  His  favourite  keys  for  unlocking  the  problems 
of  criticism  are  the  theories  of  interpolation  and  editorial 
manipulation.  We  must  wait  till  this  keen  critic  has  time 
to  give  us  his  matured  opinion  on  these  questions  ;  he  is  at 
any  rate  more  in  sympathy  with  the  advanced  than  with 
the  stationary  critics. 

We  now  come  to  Kuenen,  who  has  given  us  the  results 
of  a  thorough  study  of  these  problems  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Ondei^oek.  He,  too,  has  developed,  like 
other  people.  Whenever  the  history  of  Biblical  criticism 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  written,  the  singular  combina- 
tion of  caution  and  boldness  which  distinguishes  this 
eminent  critic  will  not  fail  to  be  recognised.  In  the  first 
edition  of  his  second  volume,  published  in  1865,  Kuenen 
advocated  a  view  of  the  origin  and  arrangement  of  Isa. 
xL-lxvi.,  which  would  now  be  called  in  a  high  degree  conser- 
vative. In  his  second  edition,  however,  published  in  1889, 
he  carries  the  analysis  of  these  chapters  to  the  farthest 
point  that  it  has  yet  reached,  or,  as  I  venture  modestly 
to  hope,  that  it  will  reach.  The  Prophecy  of  Restoration 
consists,  according  to  him,  of  chaps,  xl.-xlix.,  lii.  1-12,  and 
perhaps  liL  13 — liii.  12.  The  remaining  portions  of  the 
second  half  of  Isaiah,  which  all  presuppose  a  Palestinian 
Jewish  community,  were  written,  he  thinks,  after  the 
Return,  some  by  the  Second  Isaiah,  but  more  by  writers 
who  belonged  to  the  same  circle,  or  who,  if  they  were  of 
the  next  generation,  held  in  honour  and  sought  to  propa- 
gate the  traditions  of  this  circle.  With  regard  to  Ivi.  9 — 
Ivii.  11a,  he  says  that  it  may  very  likely  be  a  pre-Exilic 
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passage,  but  that  if  so,  Ivii.  116-20,  must  be  addressed  to 
persons  who,  in  some  respects,  resembled  the  pre-Exilic 
Jews,  i.e.,  who  had  a  national  existence  in  Palestine,  and 
were  not  wholly  free  from  the  sins  which  the  older 
prophet  had  denounced.  Another  important  critical  remark 
is  that  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  is  most  naturally  explained  by  the 
facts  recorded  in  Neh.  i.  3,  or  by  still  later  occurrences  of 
the  same  kind.  Probably  in  the  fifth  century,  he  says,  all 
the  prophecies  were  brought  together  in  a  volume  and 
arranged. 

•  I  have  next  the  pleasure  of  referring  to  the  commentary 
on  Isaiah,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  Knobers,  in  the 
Kurzgpfasstes  Exegetiscketi  Handbnch,  Dillmann's  other  con- 
tributions to  this  series  are  well  known,  and  the  present 
work  is  in  many  respects  worthy  to  be  set  beside  his 
volumes  on  the  Hexateuch.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I 
admit,  to  find  something  to  carp  at.  The  author  is  not 
quite  in  touch  with  the  most  recent  critics.  He  seems  to 
feel  it  his  mission  to  put  a  drag  on  what  may  seem  to  him 
the  too  great  eagerness  of  other  scholars.  It  would  be  not 
unnatural  that  some  of  those  who  feel  that  there  has  been 
a  danger  of  stagnation  in  Old  Testament  criticism  should 
be  annoyed  at  his  attitude  towards  them.  But  I  confess 
that  I  am  myself  not  so  much  displeased  that  he  has 
adopted  so  little  from  the  more  "advanced"  school  as 
grateful  that  he  has  assimilated  so  much.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  conservative  scholars  may  soon  begin  to  quote 
Dillmann  against  progress  in  Isaiah  criticism.  I  venture, 
in  anticipation,  to  controvert  their  position,  and  to  claim  him 
as  an  ally.  This  great  scholar  sees  clearly  enough  that 
Isaiah  xl. — Ixvi.  does  not,  as  it  stands,  form  a  true  whole. 
But  the  unity  of  form,  and  that  of  tone  and  subject-matter, 
are,  he  admits,  very  imperfectly  present  As  to  the  former, 
there  are  considerable  differences  of  style.  In  lii.  13 — 
liii.  12,  in  IviiL  and  lix.,and,  most  clearly  of  all,  in  Ivi.  9 — 
Ivil  13fl,  the  language  of  earlier  prophets  appears  to  have 
been  more  or  less  adopted,  and  there  is  much  reason  to 
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doubt  whether  Ixiii.  7 — Ixvi.  24  has  escaped  later  alterations. 
Chap.  Ixvi.,  in  particular,  from  the  abruptness  of  its  tran- 
sitions, and  in  vv.  18-24  the  strangeness  of  the  style  and 
ideas,  is  liable  to  this  suspicion.  And  as  to  the  latter  kind 
of  unity,  it  is  clear  from  Part  II.  of  Isaiah  xl. — Ixvi.  that  the 
author  had  had  to  moderate  the  high  hopes  with  which  he 
started.  A  general  amendment  of  Israel  had  proved  to  be 
hopeless,  and  the  prophet  accordinorly  devoted  himself  to  a 
criticism,  which  became  continually  sharper,  of  the  moral 
state  of  the  people.  The  promised  redemption  was  delayed, 
and  of  this  Israel's  wickedness  was  the  cause.  Part  II. 
(L— Ixii.  12)  must,  therefore,  be  pla,ced  between  B.c.  549  and 
539/8.  The  appendices  in  chapa  Ixiii. — Ixvi.  moreover  con- 
trast with  Part  II.  as  much  as  Part  II.  contrasts  with  Part 
I.  They  reveal  an  intense  sorrow  in  the  prophet  at  the 
vanity  of  his  previous  exhortations,  and  are  indirectly  a 
record  of  affairs  on  the  eve  of  Israel's  restoration.  In 
chap.  Ixvi.,  indeed,  the  permission  of  Cyrus  to  return  seems 
to  be  presupposed,  and  the  prophecy  is  apparently  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  are  taking  steps  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  all  this  that  Dillmann 
has  been  moved  almost  in  spite  of  himself  by  the  most 
recent  current  of  criticism. 

The  Jast  of  the  scholars  whom  I  have  to  refer  to  on  this 
question  as  friends  and  allies  is  Mr.  George  Adam  Smith, 
whose  exposition  of  Isaiah,  in  spite  of  its  incompleteness 
and  somewhat  homiletical  character,  should  not  be  neglected 
by  the  student.  From  an  Engliah  point  of  view  this 
criticism  may  be  called  "  advanced,"  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  book  is  that  "  advanced  "  arguments  and  conclusions 
are  set  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  plausible  even  to 
untrained  or  half-trained  readers.  And  what  is  his  main 
result?  He  expresses  it  in  these  words,  "That  Second 
Isaiah  is  not  a  unity,  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
pieces  by  different  men,  whom  God  raised  up  at  different 
times  before,  during,  and  after  the  Exile,  to  comfort  and 
exhort  amid  the  shifting  circumstances  and  tempers  of  his 
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people  ;  but  that  it  is  a  unity  in  so  far  as  these  pieces  have 
been  gathered  together  by  an  editor  very  soon  after  the 
Return  from  the  Exile,  in  an  order  as  regular,  both  in  point 
of  time  and  subject,  as  the  somewhat  mixed  material  would 
permit." 

Obviously  this  is  a  somewhat  more  "advanced"  view 
than  Dillmann's,  who  dogmatically  asserts  (p.  362)  that  the 
view  that  Isa.  xL  to  Ixvi.  is  the  collective  product  of  a 
succession  of  inspired  seers  of  the  Persian  period  has  no 
claim  to  be  recognised.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
though  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith  does  not  insist  on  the  unity  of 
authorship,  nor  on  that  of  tone  and  situation,  he  is  not  as 
yet  convinced  that  any  considerable  part  of  Isa.  xl. — Ixvi. 
was  written  in  Palestine  after  the  Return.  His  exposition 
of  chap.  Ixvi.  indeed,  taken  literally,  seems  opposed  to  his 
earlier  statement  that  some  of  the  writers,  who  collectively 
produced  the  Book  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  lived  subsequently 
to  the  Exile.  Possibly  his  real  meaning  is  that  those 
features  of  chap.  Ixvi.,  which  appear  to  speak  for  the  period 
of  the  Return,  were  introduced  by  a  later  writer  to  adapt 
the  passage  to  the  wants  of  his  own  time. 

One  more  remark  and  I  have  done.  It  seems  to  me 
that  both  Dillmann  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith  have  a  tendency  to 
a^ign  too  many  literary  products  to  a  single  short  period. 
They  pack  too  many  dissimilar  prophecies  together  into  the 
closing  years  of  the  Exile,  and  consistency  will  probably 
compel  them  to  combine  too  many  prophetic  and  poetic  works 
in  the  second  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah — too  many,  I  mean, 
for  the  historic  intelligibility  of  the  picture  thus  produced. 
For  I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  criteria  of  the  accuracy 
of  a  result  of  Old  Testament  criticism  is  its  adaptability 
to  the  fi'amework  of  a  history  of  Israel.  Ewald  summed 
up  more  or  less  the  criticism  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century  in  his  History  oftlie  People  of  Israel;  it  may  be  re- 
served for  some  already  living  university  student  to  sum  up 
the  criticism  of  the  second  in  a  no  less  epoch-making  work. 

T.  K  Cheyne. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Fro£  Oheyne^s  Bampton  Lectures. 

The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Light  of 
Old  Testament  Criticism  and  the  History  of  Religions,  Bamp- 
ton Lectures  for  1889.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  T.  K.  Chbynb,  D.D. 
(London,  1891.) 

Thrbb  yean  after  his  Commentary^  Prof.  Cheyne's  Bampton  Lectures 
npon  the  Psalms,  originally  delivered  in  1889,  make  their  mnoh- 
wished-f or  appearance.  He  had  told  us  himself,  in  the  preface  to  the 
Commentary^  that  that  work  was  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  first 
part  of  a  fuller  exposition.  The  promise  then  indicated  is  now 
redeemed.    The  Origin  of  the  Psalter  is  a  book  worth  waiting  for. 

Without  pride  or  self-atsertion,  but  with  proper  consciousness  of 
their  value  and  originality,  the  author  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  interesting  half -autobiographical  introduction,  how 
large  is  the  material  which  is  gathered  together  in  his  latest  work.  It 
is,  perhaps,  unadvisable  to  let  another  three  months  pass  by  without 
eaUing  attention  in  this  Review  to  so  important  an  addition  to  our 
literature  upon  the  Psalms.  But,  under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  assume  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
adequately  criticise  Prof.  Gheyne's  book.  My  comments  therefore 
will  assume  rather  the  character  of  a  notice  than  of  a  review. 

Of  the  eight  Lectures,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  and 
followed  by  copious  notes,  the  first  five  deal  with  the  "  Origin,*'  the 
last  three  with  the  "  Religious  Contents  *'  of  the  Psalter. 

As  the  author  observes,  the  first  section  ''  might  be  enlarged,  with 
the  help  of  the  underlying  researches,  into  a  synthetic  introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  second  into  a  historical  sketch  of  post-Exilic 
Jewish  religion  down  to  the  time  of  Christ"  (p.  ix.).  This  poMibility, 
which  every  Biblical  student  must  earnestly  wish  that  Prof.  Cheyne 
may  himself  convert  into  an  achieved  reality,  will  show  what  an 
amount  of  varied  material  is  included  in  the  book.  "  The  notes  "  do 
indeed  *'  abound  in  historical  and  exegetical  matter,  and  the  store  of 
facts  in  the  linguistio  appendix  can  hardly  fail  to  be  helpful  to  the 
Hebraist "  (p.  xxx.).  Very  interesting  is  the  combination  of  frankest 
oriticiBm  with  deep  rererenoe  and  spirituality.  Prof.  Oheyne  points  out 
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how  an  unprejadiced  and  uncompromising  exegesis  has  but  quickened 
and  increased  his  admiration  and  love  for  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, and  how,  for  him  at  any  rate,  rationalism  and  mysticism  have 
been  no  mutual  antagonists,  but  have  unitedly  helped  him  forward  to 
a  better  appreciation  of  either*s  claims,  and  to  the  clearer  perception 
of  that  '*  higher  region  where  contradictions  repose  in  the  light  of 
Gkxl's  truth "  (p.  xiv.).  The  Bampton  Lectures  contain  some  very 
plain  speaking  on  divers  delicate  critical  questions ;  but  they  are 
clearly  written  from  the  most  sincerely  religious,  and  even,  let  me 
add,  from  the  most  sincerely  Christian  point  of  view.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  combination  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts 
which  distinguishes  Prof.  Cheyne  may  be  obtainable  by  all  his 
readers,  or,  consequently,  that  his  conception  of  some  religious  pro- 
blems may  prove  to  them  intelligible  and  satisfactory.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  this  combination  makes  its  literary  product  all  the 
mor^  interestiag  and  suggestive. 

The  many-sidedness  of  Prof.  Cheyne's  book  makes  it  by  no  means 
easy  reading ;  or,  rather,  a  cursory  perusal  does  not  allow  one 
to  realise  the  area  which  it  covers.  It  needs  many  readings  to 
appreciate  it  fully.  ItH  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  lecture  fonn. 
Neither  the  "  Origin  '*  nor  the  "  Religious  Contents  "  portion  is  pre- 
sented in  a  systematic  and  articulate  manner,  although  the  first 
contains  a  complete  analysis  of  the  Psalters  various  dates,  and  the 
second  at  least  touches,  whether  in  text  or  note,  on  almost  all  the 
more  important  religious  conceptions  of  the  Psalms. 

The  subject  of  the  Psalter's  origin  is  treated  in  the  order  of  dis- 
covery, and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  better  way  for  sermons  or  lectures. 
It  is  scarcely,  however,  the  more  desirable  way  for  a  permanent  book, 
and  it  tends  occasionally  to  obscure  the  greatness  of  the  main  conclu- 
sion. Prof.  Cheyne  practically  goes  through  the  Psalms  seriatim  ^  but 
in  the  reverse  order.  The  two  latest  books  (xc. — d.)  are  taken 
first ;  the  date  of  their  collection  is  fixed,  and  the  individual 
Psalms  in  them  are  then  assigned  to  their  respective  periods. 
It  is  thus  found  that  no  Psalm  in  this  collection  is  earlier 
than  the  return  from  Babylon,  536  B.C.  A  similar  procedure  is 
adopted  for  Books  III.,  II.,  and  I.,  and  it  is  ultimately  discovered 
that,  with  a  single  possible  exception  (Ps.  xviii.),'  every  Psalm  in 
these  first  three  books  also  belongs  to  the  post-Exilic  period.  Thus 
the  grand  conclusion  is  that  the  entire  Pealter  was  the  product  of 
post-exilic  history.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  particular  reasons 
which  may  prevent  the  author  from  assigning  any  given  psalm  to 
the  era  of  the  Monarchy — reasons  which  can  only  be  adduced  at  the 
consideration  of  that  individual  Psalm — there  are  a  number  of 
general  reasons  which  drive  him  to  that  opinion  for  the  Psalter  as  a 
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whole.  It  would  have  been  more  impreaaiye,  and  it  would  hsTe 
avoided  eonaiderable  repetition,  had  these  reasons  been  fully  stated  at 
the  outset,  rather  than  occasionally  and  indirectly  alluded  to  in  a 
number  of  separate  places.  The  same  (seemingly  unnecessary) 
repetition  is  also  noticeable  in  the  grouping  of  the  Psalms  in 
their  respectiye  periods.  The  Psalms,  e.g^  of  the  Persian,  Greek, 
or  Maccabean  era,  are  not  all  disposed  of  together,  but  in  each 
of  the  five  books  each  Psalm,  or  each  small  group  of  Psalms,  is 
referred  to  its  own  particular  period.  Thus  the  tests  and  sign  marks 
of  each  period  have  necessarily  to  be  alluded  to  again  and  again,  and 
this  iteration  is  occasionally  a  little  tr3ring. 

To  younger  students,  or  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  drift  of  the  later  Gkrman  and  Dutch  criticism,  the  main 
thesis  of  the  lecturer's  first  section — the  post-Exilic  date  of  the 
entire  Psalter— will  be  presumably  the  most  startling  and  in* 
teresting  feature  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  most 
original.  For  as  regards  that  first  section,  it  is  not  in  assigning  the 
Psalter  to  the  post-Exilic  era  that  Prof.  Oheyne  has  shown  his 
originality  and  critical  independence,  although  the  proofs  for  this  date 
have  nowhere  else,  that  I  know  of,  been  so  fully  and  patiently  given ; 
but  in  the  attempted  allocation  of  the  separate  Psalms  to  distinctive 
periods  within  that  era  itself.  Of  this  portion  of  his  work  a  few  words 
must  be  said  later  on.  I  will  now  go  back  to  what  I  ventured  to  call  the 
main  thesis  and  grand  conclusion  of  the  first  part — the  post-Exilio 
origin  of  the  entire  Psalter. 

This  conclusion  will  be  a  bitter  pill  for  many  a  reader,  whether 
Jewish  or  Christian,  to  swallow.  It  is  hard  for  many  people  to  give 
up  the  traditional  David.  And,  again,  for  most  persons  the  pre-Exilio 
period  of  Jewish  history  is  the  more  interesting  and  the  more 
familiar.  After  Ezra  the  Bible  history  is  ended,  and  even  the 
Msccabsan  heroes,  as  Prof.  Cheyne  rightly  complains,  are  some- 
what vagae  and  shadowy  personalities  for  the  mass  of  Jews  and 
Protestants,  whose  canon  of  Sacred  Scriptures  does  not  include  the 
Apocrypha.  And  now  we  are  told  that  the  most  precious  portion  of 
the  Bible  altogether  belongs  to  this  dark  and  unfamiliar  age,  while 
the  great  majority  of  the  Psalms  (roughly,  107  out  of  150)  are  to  be 
assigned  to  that  long  blank  period,  empty  of  all  known  names  or 
deeds,  which  stretches  between  Nehemiah  and  Judas  the  Maccabee. 
Nor  is  this  alL  We  have  to  learn  that  the  loss  of  David  is  a  clear 
gain.  "  Eveiywhere  the  Psalter  becomes  more  and  not  less  human 
when  regarded  as  the  utterance  of  the  nation  *'  (p.  264,  and  note  k^ 
p.  276).  To  many,  as  Prof.  Oheyne  well  knows,  what  to  him  **  is 
affirmation  and  discovery,  to  them  is  negation  and  loss''  (p.  74). 
Many  an  orthodox  reader  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  '*  if  the 
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Psalter,  as  a  whole,  is  post-Exilio,  the  Christitn  apologist  of  tiie  mne-». 
teenth  century  has  eyerjthing  to  gain  "  (p.  xxxi.). 

It  may  then,  perhaps,  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  and  a  clearer 
onderstanding  of  Prof.  Oheyne's  book  for  the  yonnger  student  or 
general  reader  if  I  attempt,  without  any  reference  to  particular 
Psalms,  to  answer  the  question  :  Why  is  the  Psalter  a  product  of  the 
pof  t-Exilic  Period  ? 

There  are  three  general  reasons.  But  reason  number  one  is  so 
large  that  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  mention  it.  For  it  iuYolves 
tbe  whole  theory  of  the  newer  Biblical  criticism.  Stated  briefly, 
it  comes  to  this  :  the  Psalter  is  post-Exilic  because  of  its  developed 
religion.  It  is  the  lyric  and  liturgical  reflection  of  the  prophetical 
teaching,  which  could  only  arise  when  that  teaching  had  been  absorbed 
by  an  entire  community.  The  monotheism  which  culminates  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Babylonian  Isaiah  is  the  assumption  and  starting- 
point  of  the  Psalter.  The  Psalmists  depend  upon  the  Prophets,  and 
succeed  them.  If  these  statements  be  true,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
absolutely  forbid  the  ascription  of  any  Psalms  to  the  pre-prophetio 
era.  David's  epoch  is  out  of  the  question.  Prof.  Cheyne  is  always 
tender  and  considerate  in  dealing  with  points  like  these,  but  his 
language  is  wholly  unreserved.  *'As  critics,  we  cannot  consistently 
suppose  that  the  religious  songs  of  David  (if  there  were  any) 
were  as  much  above  the  spiritual  capacities  of  the  people  as  the 
Psalms,  which,  I  wi^  not  say  the  later  Jews,  but  which  Ewald  or 
Hitzig  or  Delitzsch  assign  to  him.  It  would  be  only  a  step  farther  to 
accept  the  Ohristianisation  of  David  in  Browning's  well-known 
masterpiece"  (p.  192,  cp.  194).  For  the  period  reaching  from  Amos 
to  the  faU  of  the  Jewish  State,  the  prophets,  so  far  as  'we  know,  were 
too  isolated  and  exceptional  preachers  of  the  higher  religion  to  admit 
of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  sacred  song-writers,  such  as  the 
authors  of  t)ie  Pnalter. 

Prof.  Cheyne  indirectly  bases  a  good  deal  upon  this  argument. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  Psalms  xlvi.  and  xlviii.  he  rightly  says  :  '^  The 
Jewish  Church  in  Isaiah's  time  was  far  too  germinal  to  have  sung 
these  expressions  of  daring  monotheism  and  impassioned  love  of 
the  temple''  (p.  164).  And,  again,  of  Psalm  vii  :  '*  A  church-psalm, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  me  inconceivable  as  early 
as  Jeremiah  "  (p.  196). 

This  last  quotation  leads  on  to  the  second  general  reason  for 
seeking  the  origin  of  the  Psalter  in  the  post-Exilic  period.  That 
reason  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  Psalms  themselves.  What  is 
the  nature  of  that  poem  which  we  oaU  a  psalm  ?  It  is  becoming 
more  a^d  more  dear  that  the  Psalms  are  closely  connected  with  the 
oommonity  of  Israel  as  a  whole.    ILmy  are  dijjf^tly  liturgical  in 
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%baracteT,  and  wer«  derigaed  for  temple  ate.  In  othen  there  may 
hare  been  an  intention  to  ring  them  in  the  synagognee  (p.  363).  The 
Psalms  are  intensely  national,  or,  more  properly,  they  are  intensely 
congregationaL  Israel  as  a  whole,  or  the  tme  Israel,  as  represented 
by  the  writer  and  his  party,  is  almost  inyariably  the  sabjeot  of  every 
Psalm.  It  follows  that  the  Psalms  coald  only  hare  been  oomposed  at 
a  time  when  there  already  existed  a  religions  Israel,  a  Keneset  Yisrael, 
oonsdoos  of  its  peculiar  position  and  destiny  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  In  modem  or  Christian  language  it  is  the  Jewish 
Church  which  produced  the  Psalms.  '^It  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church,  or  of  some  leading  members  of  the  Church,  which  finds  a 
Toice  in  every  part  of  the  Psalter  '*  (p.  258).  Now,  the  nation  of 
Israel  did  not  become  the  congregation  or  Church  of  Israel  till  after 
the  purgation  of  the  Exile.  The  Psalms,  then,  which  were  conditioned 
by,  and  are  the  outcome  of,  that  '*  Church  consciousness,**  cannot  have 
been  written  before  the  Exile. 

The  congregational  and  collectiTe  character  of  many  Psalms  (chiefly 
in  the  later  books)  is  immediately  obvious.  That  character  if),  how- 
ever, to  be  extended  almost  to  the  entire  collection,  if  Prof.  Cheyne 
is  right  in  holding  that  "  it  can  be  shown  that  in  most  cases,  when 
the  Psalmist  uses  the  firbt  person  singular,  the  speaker  is  really 
either  the  Church  or  a  typical  pious  Israelite  "  (p.  258  fin.). 
Our  author  is  a  strong  but  temperate  advocate  of  the  per- 
sonification theory,  in  which,  as  he  points  out,  modern  exegesis 
has  reverted  to  an  ancient  and  medissval  interpretation.  Students 
must  carefully  consider  what  he  has  to  say  upon  this  all- 
important  question,  and  may  usefully  compare  his  utterances 
with  Smend's  more  one-uded  essay,  Uebtr  das  Ich  der  Psalmen^ 
in  Stade's  Zeitschrift  for  1888.  Such  a  comparison  will  be 
all  the  more  useful  since  Prof.  Cheyne's  views  upon  this  subject, 
expressed  both  in  his  lectures  and  his  commentary,  were  "  formed 
independently  of  Smend,"  though  he  has  been  much  helped  by 
Olshansen,  also  a  thorough-going  exponent  of  the  personification 
theory.  But  for  those  who  uaturaliy  think  that  the  religious  value 
and  applicability  of  the  Psalter  are  leiseoed  if  the  ''  I  '*  be  usually 
a  ^  We,'*  with  whom  the  *'  I  *'  feels  himself  identified  in  sympathy 
and  interest,  I  will  quote  here  a  few  very  telling  sentences  from 
the  sixth  Lecture. 

The  religions  poetry  ef  Isrsel  wm  fervent,  jmt  beoause  its  writers  spoke  for 
the  oommunity,  having  absorbed  that  passionate  love  of  God  and  country  which 
flowed  in  each  of  its  members.  ....  Never  were  there  snoh  prayers  and 
praises  as  those  of  Israel,  precisely  because  in  the  psalmists  as  such  the  in- 

diridnal  oonscioasness  was  all  but  lost  in  the  corporate Rarely  do  the 

Hebrew  psalmists  disclose  their  personality.    They  had,  indeed,  their  private 
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joyt  and  lorrowB,  bat  thej  did  not  make  these  the  theme  of  song.  The 
individiial  oonsoionsneM  waa  not  lufficiently  dereloped  for  this,  and  so  an 
unselfish  religion  was  easier  for  them  than  it  is  for  us.  ...  .  In  those  parte 
of  the  Psalter  whioh  soond  most  distinetly  individualistic,  let  us  recognise  the 
Toioe  sometimes  of  the  sufiforing  and  sin-oonsoioos  or  jubilant  and  forgiven 
people  of  Israel,  sometimes  of  the  self -forgetting  poet  who  accepts  his  share  of 
the  experiences  of  his  people  (p.  268-265). 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  Prof.  Cheyne  is  on  his 
gaard  against  exaggeration.  Compare  his  limiting  remarks  and  quali- 
fications on  pp.  77,  122  top,  134,  248,  265,  etc.  Especially  valuable  is 
it  that  Prof.  Cheyne  admits  and  even  emphasises  the  indiridual  and 
personal  character  of  some  of  the  *^ mystic*'  Psalms. 

It  is  not  the  Church  but  an  indiyidual  who  tells  us  in  the  189th  psalm  that 
Bleeping  or  waking  he  is  ever  busy  with  the  thought  of  God  (rer.  18),  and  an 
individual  who  in  the  7drd  so  trustfully  alludes  to  the  plan  by  whioh  his 
God  leads  him  (ver.  24).  Nor  can  the  lovely  28rd  psalm  have  merely  a  national 
reference,  as  some  theorists  have  persuaded  themselves,  unless  indeed  the 
allegory  in  John  x.  can  have  a  similarly  restricted  meaning.  Which  of  us, 
even  if  we  be  critics,  can  believe  that  the  writers  of  these  Psalms  do  not  pray 
in  their  own  behalf?  Yet  we  must  with  all  emphasis  affirm  that  the  in- 
dividual never  felt  himself  standing  alone — ^instinctively  he  connected  his 
personal  joys  and  grie&  with  those  of  the  Church-nation.  (P.  319  fin. ;  820  init. 
Cp.  p.  877  note  /,  and  p.  885.) 

The  third  general  reason  for  the  post-Exilic  origin  of  the  Psalter  is 
of  a  more  literary  character,  and  often  depends  upon  other  critical 
conclusions  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  tradition.^  The  Psalter  is  full 
of  references  and  parallels  to  other  portions  of  Scripture.  Some  of 
these  are  clearly  imitative ;  others  are  merely  the  result  of  similar 
circumstances  and  contemporary  thought.  If,  then,  the  imitated  or 
parallel  passages  are  Exilic  or  post-Exilic,  the  Psalms  in  which  the 
imitations  and  parallels  occur  are  to  be  surely  dated  after  the  Return. 
If  e,g,  Zech.  xii.-xiv.  and  Inaiah  xxiv.-xxvii.,  are  post-Exilic,  the 
Psalms  which  are  cognate  to  these  fragments  of  prophecy  are  post- 
Exilic  also.  If  the  Priestly  code  was  not  accepted  till  Esra,  and  if 
the  legal  period  begins  with  his  and  Nehemiah's  reforms,  then  the 
Psalms  which  sing  the  praises  of  the  Law,  and  have  other  nomistic 
peculiarities,  are  at  least  of  a  post-Nehemian  date.  Such  arguments 
may  seem  to  an  outsider  to  be  reasonings  within  a  circle,  but  they  are 
really  inferences  from  the  more  certain  to  the  less  certain,  and  as  such 
are  wholly  justifiable.  Still  more  conclusive  and  perspicuous  are 
deductions  drawn  from  imitations  or  parallels  from  acknowledged 
Exilic  writers,  such  as  II.  Isaiah,  or  from  those  who  are  at  least  not 
earlier  than  the  Exile,  such  as  the  author  of  Job. 

The  counter-arguments  for  a  pre- Exilic  date  of  individual  Psalms 
can  usually  be  met  by  rebutting  evidence  that  greatly  diminishes 
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their  value.  Thas,  the  frequent  references  to  events  in  the  pre-Exilic 
history,  as  if  these  had  been  bat  recently  enacted  before  the  Psalmist's 
eyes  may  be  supposed  to  favour  a  pre-Exilic  origin  for  the  Psalms 
wherein  they  occur.  But  in  truth  Kuoh  references  are  only  *^  intro- 
duced dramatically"  (p.  52)  ;  "dramatic  lyrics"  are  a  creation  of  the 
Psalmist's  (p.  70).  This  dramatic  element  is  either  typical  or  didactic ; 
boUi  usafs^eti  of  past  history  are  of  themselves  decisive  against  a  pre- 
Exilic  date  (pp.  157,  165).  Or,  again,  the  references  to  kings  may 
seem  to  argue  for  the  era  of  the  monarchy.  But  Prof.  Oheyne 
shows  that  in  the  post-Eiilio  period  there  were  also  princes,  both 
Jewish  and  foreign,  to  whom  such  passages  may  apply  with  equal 
aptitude.  The  Temple  was  no  special  characteristic  of  the  monarchy, 
and  it  is  odd  to  find  Graetz  sometimes  using  allusions  to  it  as  a  mark 
of  pre-Exilic  date.  Such  allusions  tell  precisely  in  the  contrary 
direction.  That  peculiar  love  of  the  single  Divine  sanctuary,  so 
prominent  in  the  Psalter,  was  not  known  in  the  days  before  the 
Exile  (cf.  pp.  316,  125  note  d). 

If,  then,  the  Psalter  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Psalm  xviii., 
pp.  205,  206)  be  entirely  post -Exilic,  can  we  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
vague  relegation  of  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  songs  to  a  period  ex- 
tending over  four  hundred  years  ?  How  far  may  it  not  be  possible  to 
assign  the  Psalms  to  particular  sub-divisions  of  this  period,  and  in 
doing  so  to  watch  and  illuHtrate  the  better  the  internal  history  of 
Judaism  in  the  long  years  between  the  age  of  Zerubbabel  and  the  age 
of  Simon  the  Maccabee  ?  This  is  what  Prof.  Gheyne  has  essayed 
to  do,  and  herein,  as  I  mentioned  before,  lies  the  most  original  feature 
of  the  "Origin"  portion  of  his  book.  The  terrninvs  a  quo  is  the 
return  from  Babylon  536 ;  the  terminus  ad  quem  is  the  death  of 
&mon,  135  B.C. 

These  four  hundred  years  fall  into  five  divisions.  The  first  extends 
from  the  return  in  536  to  the  reform  of  Ezra  in  444.  The  secoud 
may  roughly  be  said  to  reach  from  Ezra  to  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  U.,  and  the  tyranny  of  Bagoses  (444—384) 
(Josephus  Antiq  XI.  vii.  1).  The  third  division  comprises  the 
remainder  of  the  Persian  period,  and  includes  the  evil  duys  of 
Artaxerxes  III.  so  often  referred  to  in  Prof.  Gheyne's  pages. 
As  only  very  few  (fifteen)  P»alms  are  assigned  to  the  first  division, 
536-444,  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Persian  period  for  Psalmio 
purposes  are  those  from  444  to  384,  and  from  384  to  333,  the 
year  of  Issus  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  To  these  two  divisions  are  assigned  thirty, 
one  and  a-half  and  fifty-five  Psalms  respectively.  Then,  as  division 
four  follows  the  Greek,  but  pre-Maccab«ran  period,  extending  from 
333  to  about  170.     To  these  jears  twenty  and  a-half  Psalms  are 
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given.  LaBtljy  there  eomee  the  Maooabean  era,  from  170  to  the 
death  of  Simon  in  135 ;  to  these  thirty-five  years  are  allocated 
twenty-seven  Psalms. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  the  single  Psalms  themselves  and  to 
the  help  provided  by  the  comparative  method,  viewing  the  Psalms, 
that  is,  *'  in  the  light  of  other  Old  Testament  productions,  the  date 
of  which  has  been  approximately  fixed"  (p.  xxxi-X  Prot  Oheyne 
has  arrived  at  his  results  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  separate 
Psalters  within  the  Psalter,  and  of  what  they  imply  as  to  date  and 
origin  of  their  respective  collections,  and  more  particularly  by  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  groups  of  Psalms  which  are  discoverable  within 
the  entire  book.  Upon  this  study  of  the  Psalms  in  groups  he  lays 
great  stress  (p.  9).  By  groups  Prof.  Oheyne  meaos  small  cullecttons 
of  consecutive  or  nearly  consecutive  Psalms,  which  also  possess 
common  characteristics,  though,  of  course,  there  are  alr^o  groups 
formed  by  similarities  of  idea  or  phrase  which  are  not  necessarily  in 
close  local  contiguity  with  each  other,  or  again,  a  contiguous  group 
may  have  outlying  connections.  Oertain  canons  of  criticism  as  re- 
gards date  follow  from  the  group  theory.  Thus,  one  should  '^regard 
all  members  of  a  group  which  have  common  characteristics  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  period ''  (p.  121).  And  thus,  too,  if  some  Psalms 
of  any  one  group  show  marked  characteristics  of  a  particular  period,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assign  the  remainder  of  the  Psalms  of  that  group  to 
the  same  period,  although  the  required  characteristics  in  them  are  far 
leas  distinctly  defined. 

Each  division  of  the  post-Exile  period  has  its  own  peculiar  features, 
which  can  be  applied  as  tests  to  any  single  Psalm  or  group.  Omitting 
here  for  brevity's  sake  the  pre-Nehemian  period  to  which  ten  Psalms 
are  referred,  and  omitting  also  the  five  Psalms  which  are  contemporary 
with  and  allude  to  the  events  of  Nehemiah's  career,  there  remain  the 
four  other  periods  from  444  to  135,  into  which  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  Psalms  are  fitted.  The  first  is  the  earlier  Persian  period  of  some 
sixty  years'  duration,  from  the  reforms  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  U.  (444—383).  Upon  the 
whole  this  was  an  era  of  quiet  and  prosperity,  and  Prof.  Oheyne  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  such  happier  and  more  restful  Psalms  as 
do  not  show  distinct  marks  of  a  later  date.  Thus  Psalms  xci.  and 
xcii.  were  probably  written  **  in  that  new  sense  of  security  and  of 
energy  awakened  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  "  (p.  73),  while  many  of  the 
happier  songs  of  degrees  fall  within  the  same  epoch  («.^.,  cxxxiii, 
cxxi.,  cxzii.,  cxxiv.— cxxix.).  Among  Psalms  of  tibe  first  book  which 
are  placed  in  this  division  of  the  Persian  period  are  xv.,  xxiii.,  xxiv., 
zxv.,  xxxiL,  xxxiv.,  xxxri.,  and  xxxvii. 

When    we  reach  the  second  division  of  the  Persian  period  the 
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leiits  become  more  numerous.  First,  there  are  the  literary  or 
religions  parallels  to  the  oompaiatiyely  nnmerons  fragments  of  pro- 
phecy which  belong  to  the  same  era.  Bnt  secondly,  and  mainly,  it 
was  a  time  of  trouble  and  per«ecution,  of  exile  and  apostasy.  There 
was  danger  both  without  and  within.  Even  the  pious  had  begun  to 
despond,  and  to  question  impatiently  when  and  whether  the  covenant 
love  of  Yahveh  towards  his  chosen  people  would  be  triumphantly 
revealed.  It  was  a  half  century  fruitful  in  Psalm  literature.  No  less 
than  fifty-five  Ptialms,  according  to  Prof.  Gheyne,  belong  to  it,  and 
undoubtedly,  if  these  are  rightly  placed,  they  throw  much  light  upon 
an  epoch  of  which  we  otherwise  known  nothing  except  from  a  few 
sentences  of  Josephus  and  a  highly  important  incidental  note  in  the 
''early  chrouologist '*  Syncellns  (p.  53  and  p.  61,  note  v,^  p.  72  fin., 
etc.,  and  cf.  Gruetz,  '*Tbe  Last  Chapter  of  Zechariah,"  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,  pp.  208—219,  vol.  III.) 

The  pre-Maocabean  Greek  period  is  responsible  for  some  twenty 
Psalms.  Among  its  marks  are  allusions  *'  to  the  expansion  of  the  Church 
of  Israel  into  the  Church  universal. ''  * '  Con  versions  from  heathen  •  sm  ** 
were  then  effected  "  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad  *'  (pp.  119, 131,  cf.  33 
note  q.)  For  "  it  is  in  Psalms  not  improbably  of  the  early  Greek 
l>eriod  that  we  find  those  pure  expressions  of  catholicity — Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
5,  9, 10,  and  above  all  Ps.  Ixxxvii.,  and  if  I  may  venture  to  assume  no 
improbable  hypothesis,  the  admission  of  a  righteous  foreign  king 
among  the  number  of  the  friends  of  Jehovah ''  (p.  296).  The  second 
half  of  this  sentence  refers  to  the  author's  theory,  most  ingenioui*ly  if 
not  convincingly  presented  and  worked  out,  that  Psalms  xlv.  and  Ixxii. 
were  wricten  in  praise  of  that  friendly  and  upright  sovereign  Ptolemy 
Philadelphns  of  Egypt  (pp.  141^146,  166— 174).i  But  as  the  160 
years  of  the  Greek  period  rolled  by,  darker  features  became  more 
prominent.  There  was  the  '*  early  Hellenistic  paganising  movement 
described  by  Josephus  "  (p.  198).  This  produced  an  ant i- Hellenistic 
reaction,  in  which  the  term  kkasidim  became  first  used  as  a  distinct 
party  name  in  the  community.  The  reaction  deepened  into  an 
**  internal  stroggle  of  growing  inteuBity  which  preceded  the  violent 
measures  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes."  Of  that  struggle  Psalm  cxix.  '*  in 
particular  contains  traces  *'  (p.  51). 

The  tests  for  the  Maccabean  era  are  very  marked.  They  are  clearly 
enunciated  on  pp.  16  and  95,  and  need  not  therefore  be  repeated  here. 
Prof.  Cheyne  is  cautious  and  temperate  on  the  vexed  question  of 
Maccabean  psalms.  While  avoiding  the  exaggerations  of  Hitzig  and 
Olsbausen,  he  has  yet  to  my  mind  conclusively  proved  that  such  poalms 
there  are.     Of  the  twenty-seven  Psalms  which  he  allocates  to  this 

>  This  is  Hitzig's  theory  too  as  regards  Psalm  Ixxii. 
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period,  he  is  able  in  almost  every  case  to  suggest  a  probable  incideat 
or  pertion  to  which  or  to  whom  they  refer.  Most  generally 
interesting  will  perhaps  be  Ms  ascription  of  Ps.  ex.,  together  with 
xx.y  xxi.,  Ixi.,  Ixiii.  to  Simon.  As  regards  ex.  bis  hypothesis  seems  to  me 
extremely  probable.  The  appendix  *^  Last  words  on  Maocabflsan 
Psalms''  conveniently  '* chronicles  the  results  of  some  former  writers" 
(including  Graetz)  ;  and  then  "  sums  up  "  bis  own. 

Many  scholars  of  different  schools  will  have  to  study  and  sift. 
Prof.  Gheyne's  conclusions  as  to  the  "Origin  of  the  Psalter.*' 
Even  if  he  is  right,  as  I  personally  think  that  he  is,  in  relegating 
the  entire  oolleciion  to  the  post-Exile  era,  the  allocation  of  the  sepa- 
rate Psalms  to  their  respective  periods  will  naturally  need  occasional 
correction,  and  certainly  incur  criticism.  Of  course  Prof.  Oheyne 
himself  admits,  nay,  even  emphavizes,  that  many  of  his  results 
are  only  probable  or  tentative.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  him 
to  decide  whether  a  given  Psalm  is  of  the  Greek  or  Maccabsdan 
period,  or  again  of  the  Persian  or  the  Greek. 

Difficulties  here  and  there  easily  suggest  themselves.  Why,  for 
instance,  are  the  very  earliest  Ptuilms  in  the  Psalter— 1.«.  xcvi.-o. 
(written,  according  to  Prof.  Gheyne,  at  the  completion  of  the  second 
temple,  515)  not  found  in  the  **  earliest  of  the  minor  Psalters,*'  but  in 
the  latest  collection  ?  Are  they  not  poems  as  striking  as  Psalm  cxxxvii.  ? 
(p.  70  init.).^  Sometimes  again  the  tests  for  the  respective  periods  strike 
one  as  insufficiently  marked,  or  it  seems  as  if  the  same  tests  were 
occasionally  applied  to  more  than  one  division.  Thus  for  instance, 
in  assigning  Psalms  vii.  and  xvii.  to  the  second  half  of  the  Persian 
period,  it  is  stated  that  "  it  b  no  objection  to  this  [date]  that  a  strong 
consciousness  of  legal  righteousness  is  expressed"  in  them  (page 
229  ;  cf .  p.  91).  On  page  119  the  contrast  between  Ixxxvi.  2,  in  which 
**  the  speaker  pleads  for  preservation  on  the  ground  of  his  piety " 
and  cxliii.  2,  in  which  '*he  deprecates  judgment  because  before 
God  no  man  living  is  righteous,*'  is  noted  as  a  significant  difference, 
fortifjring  the  opinion  that  Psalm  cxliiL  belongs  to  the  Persian 
period,  and  PAalm  Ixxxvi.  to  the  succeeding  or  Hellenic  age.  It 
seems  odd,  though  the  contradiction  is  not  much  more  than  verbal, 
to  read  on  page  48,  **in  itself  the  term  Khasidim  is  not  dis- 
tincHvely  Maccabean,"  and  on  page  49,  to  find  the  words  "  that 
distinctively  Maccabean  term  KhasidinJ*  Occasionally  one  doubts 
whether  to  the  troublous  times  of  Artaxerxes  11.,  and  especially 
of  Artaxerxes  IIL  there  has  not  been  given  too  rich  and  manifold 
a  productivity.     The  second  half  of  the  Persian  period  may  tend  to 

^  Hitzig  and  OlshatLsen's  relegation  of  these  Psalms  to  the  Maccabean 
period  is  not  impossible. 
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become  perhaps  "somewhat  too  fall  of  literature,  especially  con- 
■ideriDg  the  troubles  of  the  time,**  jnst  as  the  seventh  ceotary  did 
with  preyions  critics  (page  135).  Bat  saoh  criticums  as  these 
are  comparatively  insignificant.  The  point  remains  that  Prof. 
Gheyne^s  allocations  are  upon  the  whole  intelligible  and  explanatory. 
They  throw  light  both  upon  the  Psalms  themselTes  and  upon  the 
general  course  of  post-Exilic  Judaism,  and  it  may  be  expected  with 
some  confidence  that  a  large  number  of  them  will  stand  the  test 
of  present  criticism  as  well  as  of  future  study. 

The  Psalter  being  thus  proved  to  be  a  manual  of  post-Exilic  piety i 
it  hfts  become  the  most  valuable  and  sincere  exponent  which  we 
possess  of  varying  church  opinions  in  matters  religious  and  theolo- 
gic«l  from  about  516  to  136  B.C.  Prof.  Oheyne's  last  three  lectures 
deal  with  the  religious  contents  of  the  Psalms,  and  as  the  eighth 
lecture  has  been  gpreatly  expanded  since  its  delivery,  this  second 
portion  of  his  work  constitutes  about  four-ninths  of  tue  whole.  The 
necessary  limits  of  a  review  do  not  allow  me  to  enter  with  any 
adequate  fulness  upon  the  consideration  of  this  second,  and  to  many 
readers  more  interesting  section. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  at  least  as  many  lectures 
as  were  devoted  to  the ''origin  "  could  have  been  allotted  to  the  ''con- 
tents." For  the  exposition  is  at  times  too  sketchy,  and  the  transitions 
not  marked  with  sufficient  clearness.  Divers  points  of  interest  have 
to  be  relegated  to  the  notes  (Psalmist*s  conception  of  sin  ;  Qod*s 
holioes^^  etc.).  The  three  most  important  subjects  dealt  with,  though 
at  very  unequal  length,  are :  first,  the  Messianic  element  in  ttie 
Psalter ;  secondly,  the  influence  of  Zoroastrianism  upon  post-Exilic 
Jeirish  thought;  thirdly,  and  in  close  connection  with  this,  the 
question  whether  and  in  what  form  the  doctrines  of  immortality 
and  judgment  after  death  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Psalms. 

The  second  part  of  the  sixth  Lecture  is  mainly  occupied  with  a 
discussion  upon  the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Psalter,  the  name 
Yahveh,  or  Jehovah,  and  its  meaning  to  the  Psalmists  ;  and  lastly, 
with  the  universalist  and  particularist  elements  so  curiously  mingled 
in  the  Psalter.  Here,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  Psalter 
itself  is  concerned,  there  is  little  new,  but  the  remarks  upon  the 
word  Jehovah,  and  the  justifications  for  its  modem  use  are 
vrry  interesting  and  suggestive  (pp.  287 — 291).  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Lecture  YII.,  Part  I.,  which  discusses,  without  much  novelty 
but  in  a  fresh  and  stimulatiug  way,  the  Psalmists'  conceptions  of 
heaven  and  the  temple,  together  with  the  various  divine  agencies, 
such  as  the  Word,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Angels,  that  became  as  it  were 
the  links  between  the  transcendental  God  and  the  world  of  nature 
and  of  man.    Prof.  Gheyne  is  thoroughly  in  his  element  when- 
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ever  be  tonch«6  on  the  mythic  elements  of,  or  on  the  conseions  em- 
ployment of  mythic  terms  in  the  Bible ;  and  so  here  again  we  find  some 
useful  and  excellent  remarks.  Characteristic  is  the  close  of  the  pen- 
ultimate paragraph  of  this  part : — 

Myths  are  not  necessarily  fables,  and  are  wholly  exempt  from  the 

eriticism  of  the  lower  reason.  Some  myths  at  least  were  regarded  in  the  early 
Choroh  as  s3rmbols  of  tmths  whioh  ooold  not  otherwise  be  expressed.  And  can 
it  be  shown  that  the  capacity  of  man  for  apprehending  supersensible  facte  has 
been  materially  widened  ?  Cannot  poetry  still  enter  where  dogmatic  theology 
■tands  without?  (p.  826). 

Lecture  YIL,  Part  II.,  discusses  the  deepened  and  purer  concep- 
tion of  €K>d  in  the  post-Exilic  period,  and  how  IsraeUs  diTine  shepherd 
was  now  no  mere  chieftain  or  ruler,  but  an  educator  and  friend.  At 
the  dose  of  the  section  there  are  some  very  good  remarks  upon  the 
Law,  both  in  a  narrower  and  wider  sense,  as  one  of  the  means 
whereby  *'  Jehovah  guides  or  educates  his  flock.'*  These  remarks  are 
introduced  by  the  pregnant  sentence :  '*  The  religion  of  Israel  could 
never  have  risen  so  high  [as  it  did  in  the  post-Exilic  period]  had  it 
been  always  under  the  tutelage  even  of  prophets  like  Isaiah  "  (p.  348), 
and  they  are  ended  at  the  foot  of  the  next  page  by  its  being  pointed 
out,  in  words  that  will,  I  fancy,  even  satisfy  Mr.  Boheohter,  that  the 
Jewish  conception  of  Law  had  ''  become  transformed.*' 

To  the  early  Israelites  a  law  was  an  ordinance  and  nothing  more,  but  to 
restored  Israel  it  formed  part  of  a  rule  of  life,  divine  in  its  origin,  but  human 
in  its  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Penalties  might 
give  this  rule  a  frowning  aspect,  but  only  to  those  who  saw  not  that  righteous- 
ness was  the  one  condition  of  IsraeFs  continuance  and  of  the  Messianic 
salvation.  It  was  from  the  consciousness  of  this  that  more  and  more  the 
Israelites  regarded  the  Law  at  the  crowning  proof  of  Jehovah's  love.  *'  He 
declared  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  ordinances  unto  Israel  **  (Ps. 
cxlvii.  19)  is  the  climax  of  thanksgiving  to  a  contemporary  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee ;  and  one  of  the  oldest  prayers  in  the  Jewish  liturgy  calls  upon 
'our  Father'  and  <our  King'  to  *' teach  us,  as  thou  didst  teach  oar  fathers, 
statutes  of  life  "  (p.  849  fin.). 

In  the  first  section  of  the  eighth  Lecture  it  is,  however,  ably  shown 
that  "  it  was  not  possible  to  erect  the  *  Mosaic  *  Law  into  an  absolute 
standard  of  religious  truth.*'  For  "  the  growing  regard  in  the  Church 
for  the  records  of  the  old  prophecy  protested  against  it  '*  (p.  364). 
Leviticus  vi.  8,  "  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt-offering "  was  in  too 
flagrant  a  contradiction  to  Jeremiah  vii.  22,  "  I  spake  not  unto  your 

fathers concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacriflces,'*  and  "how 

could  Jeremiah  and  (the  Second)  Isaiah  be  said  to  be  on  a  lower  level 
than  Moses?  Hence  *  Moses  and  the  Prophets'  together  were 
honoured  as  the  Torah  in  the  wider  sense,  and  were  fully  recognised 
as  such  in  the  Sabbath  lessons  of  the  Synagogues  "  (pp.  364—366). 
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Prof.  Ohejme  goes  on  to  point  ont  that  "  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  Tariety  in  the  eon  tents  of  the  Torah  was  the  growth,  first  of 
alL  of  sohools  of  thought,"  snbseqaently  in  pott-Psalter  times  deye- 
loping  into  *'  societies  and  sects  or  parties."  The  rarying  *^  schools  of 
thought "  he  illustrates  from  the  Psalter's  varying  attitude  towards 
sacrifices,  touching  with  marked  sympathy  upon  the  Psalms  of  the 
*'  Puritan  school "  (zl.a,  L,  li.).  P»almist  conceptions  of  repentance 
and  obedience,  and  lastly,  as  conditioning  the  former,  of  the  Divine 
loving-kindness  C^DH),  conclude  the  section  (pp.  363 — 374).  On  such 
semi-technical  words  of  the  Psalter's  religious  vocabulary  as  HDn, 
Prof.  Gheyne  is  always  at  his  best,  and  his  remarks  upon  IDH  iu 
this  lecture,  with  the  accompanying  notes,  may  be  profitably  com- 
pared with  and  added  to  his  discussions  upon  the  same  word  in  his 
commentaries  both  upon  the  Psalms  and  Hosea. 

The  three  main  points  of  interest  indicated  above  in  the  *^  religious 
contents'*  portion  of  Prof.  Cheyne's  book  are  precisely  those  on 
which  least  can  here  be  said,  ai  each  for  its  proper  discussion  and 
criticism  would  involve  an  essay  for  itself.  My  remarks  can  there- 
fore be  but  brief  and  purely  analytical  in  character. 

"The  Psalter,"  says  Prof.  Stade  somewhere,  "is  the  most 
Messianic  book  in  the  Old  Testament."  Prof.  Gheyne  takes  a  dif- 
ferent view.  First,  as  to  the  question  of  a  personal  Messiah.  He 
now  holds  that  no  Psalm  directly  foretells  or  alludes  to  the  coming  of 
any  such  individual.  Psalms  zlv.  and  Ixxii.  refer  to  a  present  and 
not  to  a  future  king,  ie.,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Thus,  when  the 
poet  of  the  latter  Psalm  says :  "  His  name  shall  last  for  ever  ;  while 
the  sun  shines  his  name  shall  be  perpetuated ;  and  men  shall  bless 
themselves  in  him,  all  nations  shall  tell  of  his  felicity,"  all  that  is 
meant  is,  "  May  the  Messianic  promises  be  visibly  fulfilled  in  and 
through  this  kind  and  equitable  ruler"  (p.  145).  Psalm  ex.  is  "a 
glorification  of  Simon  "  the  Maccabee  (p.  24).  The  writer  regards  his 
own  Maccabean  times  as  "  germinally  Messianic.  .  .  .  The  Asmonsoan 
family  will,  as  the  Psalmist  believes,  furnish  a  Une  of  Messianic 
princes,  whose  victories  will  become  more  and  more  splendid  till  they 
comtpond  to  the  grand  description  in  Psalm  ii. "  (p.  22).  Psalm  ii., 
•n  the  other  hand,  is  a  "  dramatic  lyric."  In  it  "  the  writer  throws 
himself  back  into  a  distant  age,"  namely, "  the  Davidic  or  Solomonic." 

In  Pialiii  xriiL  the  ideslising  poet  speaks  in  the  name  of  David,  as  if  the 
worid's  dominion  were  already  his.  It  was  only  a  step  further  for  another 
poet  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  king  (see  Ps.  ii.  7-9),  as  if  that  dominion  not 
only  had  been  won,  but  was  now  being  disputed  by  rebel  kings.  Psalm  ii.  is 
therefore  the  oomplement  of  Psalm  zviii.,  bnt  written  from  a  later  point  of 
view.  [It  belongs  to  the  late  Persian  or  early  Qreek  period.]  Like  that 
Psalm  it  prophesies  of  the  Messiah,  bat  only  to  one  who  oan  '  pierce  below  the 
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lurfaoe/  and  recognise  that  ipirit  or  tendency  which  oarrief  a  poet  beyond 
himself,  and  makes  his  words  symbolically  prophetic  (p.  289  fin.). 

Secondly,  such  Psalms  as  xxiy.  and  xlvii.  Prof.  Obeyne  interprets 
of  the  present  or  immediate  past,  not  of  the  future  (p.  350,  note  c). 
Lastly,  in  such  Psalms  as  xxii.,  just  as  in  the  Servant  passages  of 
11.  luiiah,  the  "  I "  is  a  personification.  I  ventured  in  1888,  while 
reviewing  Prof.  Oheyne's  Commentary,  to  doubt  whether  an  in- 
terpretation "  naturally  delightful  to  a  Christian  "  had  not  suggested 
his  then  individualist  and  prophetic  interpretation  of  Psalm  xxii. 
The  present  lectures  justify  the  suspicion  of  three  years  ago.  It  is 
now  stated  that  **  the  complaints  of  Psalm  xxii.  are  uttered  by  the 
faithful  in  Jerusalem,  who  are  the  kernel  of  the  restored  nation,  and 
in  whom  the  genius  of  Israel  is  most  adequately  represented ''  (p.  263). 
"  In  Isaiah  liii.  likewise  it  is  the  genius  of  Israel  as  personified,  not  in 
one  historic  personage  alone,  but  in  the  Israel  icar^  irptvfta,  which 
speaks  "  (p.  264,  cp.  275,  note  h). 

Of  all  the  various  groups  of  Messianic  Psalms  Prof.  Cheyne  justly 
sums  up  the  character  in  the  following  weighty  paragraph  : — 

All  these  Psalms  are  (let  me  say  it  again,  for  it  concerns  modem  apologists 
to  be  frank)  only  Messianic  in  a  sense  which  is  psychologically  justifiable. 
They  are,  as  1  have  shown,  neither  typically,  nor  in  the  ordinary  sense,  pro- 
phetically Messianic.  What  is  the  f  ondameutal  idea  of  the  Messianic  Psalms  ? 
Simply  this — ^that  the  people  of  Israel  is  to  work  ont  the  Divine  pmposes  in 
the  earth,  and  to  do  this  with  such  ntter  self-f  orgetf  alness  that  each  of  its  own 
successes  shall  add  but  a  fresh  jewel  to  Jehovah's  crown.  Whether  a  king 
(past,  present,  or  future),  or  the  people  of  Israel,  is  referred  to,  makes  no 
difference.  The  Messianic  king  is  primarily  the  representative  of  the  Mrasianio 
people.  Special  gifts  are  only  granted  to  him  that  he  may  the  better  lead  the 
people  to  the  conquest  of  the  nations.  And  the  final  aim  is  that  with  or 
against  their  will  all  mankind  may  be  united  under  the  righteous  sway  of 
Jehovah.  Even  in  that  grandest  of  the  more  strictly  Messianic  Psalms,  in 
which  the  king  enthroned  on  Zion  is  called  the  *  Son  of  Jehovah  *  Himself 
(Psalm  ii.  7),  the  concluding  verses  point  us  to  the  heavenly  King  as  the  true 
Lord  of  the  nations,  and  pronounce  those  alone  happy  who  take  refuge  in  Him 
(p.  840). 

The  second  point  of  special  interest  indicated  above  was  the  influence 
of  Zoroastrianism  upon  post-Exilic  Jewish  thought,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  Certainly  Prof.  Cheyne 
should  have  increased  the  sale  of  Avesta  translations  and  expositions  ! 
He  will  surely  have  sent  many  of  us  to  a  perusal  or  re-perusal  of 
those  Gathas  he  praises  so  warmly.  The  generous  catholic  spirit  in 
which  Prof.  Cheyne  speaks  of  the  religions  and  great  men  of  the 
East  is  always  a  delightful  feature  of  his  books.  It  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  present  lectures  (pp.  268,  269,  271,  280  note  y, 
397_401).  The  "  critical  historian  of  Israel  '*  does  not  limit  Gh>d*8 
inspiration  to  the  ranks  of  a  single  people. 
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Spiritual  prophecy  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Semites ;  Zarathnstra  was  as  tme 
and  as  original  a  prophet  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  two  latter  consoionsly 
receiTed  a  call  from  Jehovah,  and  so  did  Zarathnstra  from  the  same  tme  Gk>d 
under  his  name  Ahnra  (p.  435). 

Bat  enthoaiastic  as  Prof.  Cheyne  is  aboafc  '' Zarathnstra '*  and 
the  Gathas,  he  is  very  temperate  in  his  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
Persia  (as  of  the  influence  of  Babylon)  on  the  religion  of  Israel  (pp. 
269 — 272).  His  conclusion  is  shortly  giren  in  the  analysis.  '*  Where 
the  same  or  analogous  belief  existed  in  Israel  and  among  the  Baby- 
lonians or  the  Persians,  the  development  of  these  must  have  been 
helped  forward  in  Israel  by  its  contact  with  bom  adherents  of  the 
other  religion  "  (p.  256).  I  do  not,  however,  clearly  gather  that  any 
important  belief  was,  according  to  Prof.  Cheyne,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  analysis,  "  helped  forward  "  in  its  "  development "  by  contact  with 
the  Babylonians.  His  language  is  not  quite  plain  upon  this  point, 
but  I  do  not  understand  him  to  mean  that  II.  Isaiah's  uncompro- 
mising monotheism  was  partly  produced  or  "  helped  forward  "  by  that 
"  genuinely  Babylonian  "  idea  of  "  a  moral  conception  of  God  as  the 
ruler  of  the  ooiverse,  all  powerful  and  all  wise,  just  and  yet  compas- 
sionate '*  (p.  269).  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  his  judgment 
upon  this  question  more  distinctly  defined.  A^  regards  Persia, 
*'  excluding  for  the  present  the  resurrection  belief  "  (p.  256),  *'  it  is 
only  on  such  secondary  points  as  the  time  of  the  first  prayer,  the 
number  and  personality  of  angels,  and  the  existence  of  demons  and 
evil  spirits  that  we  can  imagine  Jewish  believers  to  have  been  directly 
and  absolutely  indebted  to  their  new  lords.  To  say  that  the  lofty 
mysticism  of  the  Psalms  is  of  Persian  origin  is  only  a  few  degrees 
less  rash  than  to  derive  it  from  Babylonia''  (p.  272). 

But  how  then  stands  the  c^e  with  regard  to  that  very  *^  Resurrec- 
tion belief,'*  purposely  left  over  in  the  sixth  Lecture,  but  fully  treated 
in  the  expanded  second  section  of  the  final  chapter  of  the  Professor's 
book?  That  section  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
lectures  on  ''Possible  Zoroastrian  Influences  on  the  Religion  of  Israel," 
delivered  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  published  in  the  June,  July, 
and  August  numbers  of  the  "  Expository  Times."  Our  author's 
theory  is  that  *'  no  important  belief  of  the  Jewish  Church  was  in  the 
strict  sense  borrowed,  but  that  without  foreign  influence  some  of  its 
greatest  beliefs  would  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  been  fully 
reached  "  (p.  402).  Of  these  greatest  beliefs,  then,  the  most  important 
are  the  doctrines  of  Resurrection  and  Immortality.  Existing  germs 
were  quickened  by  contact  with  Zoroastrianism.  Those  who  read 
Lecture  YIIL  part  2  (with  its  notes)  repeatedly,  together  with  the 
^  Possible  Zoroastrian  Influences  "  in  the  "  Expository  Times/'  will 
I  think,  be  mach  inclined  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  such  hypotheses  are 
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capable  of  proof,  this  one  has  adTanoed  seyeral  steps  in  ihat  direction. 
But  what  does  "  contact  with  Zoroastrianism  **  mean  ?  Not,  of  conn^e, 
that  *'any  of  the  Jews  actaallj  read  the  G-athio  hymns'*  (E.  T.,  p.  204, 
col.  2),  but  rather  that  '*  Zoroastrian  ideas  were  in  the  air,  aod  cir- 
culated freely  throughout  the  empire.  This  was  facilitated,  so  far  as 
Israel  was  c^mceraed,  by  the  constant  intercourse  which  existed 
between  the  Jews  of  Persi'i  and  Mesopotamia  and  those  of  Palestine  '* 
(E.  T.,  p.  224,  col.  1,  n.  1).  And  "  even  now  the  ideas  of  book- 
religions  are  not  propagated  merely  by  their  religious  books  **  (E.  T., 
p.  225,  coL  2,  n.  1). 

Now  in  the  next  place,  what  were  the  germs  which  were  deyeloped 
under  Zoroastrian  influence?  They  were  certain  ^surmises'*  to 
which  Prof.  Cheyne  all  the  more  willingly  appeals,  because  ''the 
surmises  of  one  age  become  the  anticipations  of  the  next "  (p.  383). 
There  are  three  groups  of  them.  (1.)  Expressions  such  as  those  in 
Hosea  vi.  2,  and  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-10,  which  *'  directly  refer  only  to  a 
national  resurrection,  but  which  imply  the  possibility  of  the  resur- 
rection of  individuals."  (2.)  The  Elisha  miracle  in  2  Ki.  xiii.  21,  the 
ascension  of  Elijah  in  2  Ei.  ii.  11,  and  the  story  of  Enoch  in  (}en.  v.  22. 
(3.)  The**  tree  of  life"  story  in  Genesis,  which  <' attests  a  belief 
among  the  Israelites  as  well  as  in  Babylon  in  the  possibility  of 
escaping  death.**  All  these  passages  are  either  pre-Exilic  or  Exilio, 
all  therefore  prior  to  the  quickening  contact  with  Zoroastrianism. 

At  this  point  in  the  argument  Prof.  Cheyne  proposes  this  ques- 
tion : — 

Now,  assuming,  as  we  mast,  that  the  thinkers  of  the  post-Bxile  Ghoroh 
brooded  over  these  sarmbes,  this  was  the  question  which  they  most  have  sought 
to  answer,  Can  an  ordinary  Israelite,  who  is  neither  an  Enooh  nor  an  Elijah,  and 
is  but  too  apprehensive  of  *■  secret  faults,'  hope  so  to  walk  with  Gkxi  in  perf eot- 
ness  of  heart  that  Sheol  shall  not  finally  prevail  against  him  ?  (p.  384). 

Many  thinkers  answered  this  question  in  the  negative,  but  it  was 
at  least  possible  to  answer  yes,  just  as  (perhaps  it  should  have  been 
added)  it  was  even  possible  to  ask  the  question,  not  only  because 
of  contemporaneous  Zoroastrianism,  but  also  because  of  an  internal 
and  native  religious  development  by  which  Jehovah's  covenant  had 
now  '*  explicitly  or  implicitly  been  extended  to  the  individual "  (p. 
385).  The  Peidms  that  witness  to  this  extension  and  illustrate  it 
are  those  the  authors  of  which  *'  so  strongly  realise  the  hidden  and 
yet  revealed  centre  of  the  highest  spiritual  truth  that  I  venture  to 
call  them  the  mystical  school."  And  it  is  among  the  mystic  psalm 
group,  that  three  out  of  the  four  great  test  passages  occur  which 
criticism  and  exegesis  alike  may  fairly  interpret  as  referring  to 
communion  with  Gk>d,  or  moral  compensation  after  death  (p.  390). 
Every  student  knows  which  these  passages  are,  and  it  is  unneoessary 
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to  do  more  than  name  them,  viz. :  Ps.  xvii.  15,  xvi.  10,  11,  and  Ixxiii. 
2^26.  The  fourth  passage  is  zliz.  15, 16,  the  first  of  these  verses 
appearing  to  refer  to  a  judgment-resurrection,  bat  the  second  to  an 
indiTidualistic  immortality. 

Criticism,  as  I  have  just  suggested,  here  helps  exegesis.  Exe- 
geticaUy  it  is  possible  to  deny  that  these  passages  contain  any 
reference  whatever  to  any  kind  of  life  beyond  the  grave.  But 
assuming  the  post-Exilic  date  in  the  late  Persian  or  pre-Maccabsean 
Greek  period,  the  contrary  interpretation,  exegetically  at  least  as 
possible,  becomes  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  antecedent  probability. 
Whether  in  these  four  passages  it  is  implied  that  the  *' fellow 
ship  with  €k>d'*  shall  begin  immediately  after  death,  just  as  the 
question  in  what  bodily  or  spiritual  condition  the  death-emancipated 
personality  shall  enjoy  the  divine  communion,  may  be  left  at  present 
uncertain.  But  as  regards  the  second  point,  Prof.  Cheyne  rightly 
notices  that  the  dualism  of  spirit  and  body,  arising  out  of  the  dualism 
of  God  and  the  world,  began  "  slowly  to  be  recogoised  *'  in  the  post- 
lllxilic  period,  as  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26  clearly  indicates  (p.  422). 

The  wider  interpretation  of  the  test  passages  in  Ps.  xvi.,  xvii., 
Ixxiii.,  as  well  as  xlix.,  is  therefore  justified  in  the  light  of  their  late 
post-Exilic  origin  aod  the  presence  of  Zoroastrian  influences.  For  in 
the  religion  of  *' Zarathustra "  there  can  be  found  the  ideas  (1)  of 
personal  immortality,  the  moral  compensation  of  good  and  bad,  and 
(2)  of  a  subsequent  bodily  resurrection  and  of  a  universal  judgment. 
A  sympathetic  presentment  of  Zoroastrian  teaching  on  these  sub- 
jects is  given  on  pp.  394 — 401,  with  which  may  be  compared  E.T.^ 
June  (pp.  204,  205). 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Zoroastrian  ideas  '*  in  the  air,'*  to 
the  influence  of  which  the  Jews  were  subjected,  Prof  Obeyne 
then  essays  to  show  that  the  Psalm  passages  quoted  above  imply  not 
only  the  *'idea  of  the  future  moral  compeosation  of  the  good,'*  but 
*'  a  general  re-adjustment  of  circumstances,'*  or  '*  general  retribution 
after  death'*  in  what  was  afterwards  called  the  *  coming  age*  (p.  390). 
For  the  Jewish  church  was  not  uninfluenced  by  the  profound  Zoroas- 
trian doctrine,  *'  which  came  to  it  from  a  religion  so  congenial  in  some 
respects  to  its  own  **  (p.  401).  Under  God*s  providential  ruling  there 
arose  in  the  late  Persian  period  *'both  prophets  and  psalmists  who 
were  able  to  select  precisely  what  was  needed  to  fiU  up  the  Church's 
theology.  Prophetic  writers  eagerly  assimilated  the  belief  in  a  final 
and  complete  re-adjustment  of  circumstances  to  character,  and 
PsalmistB  the  hope  of  a  nearer  sight  of  God  after  death "  (p.  402 
init). 

In  the  Book  of  Isaiah  there  are  three  passages,  each  belonging, 
according   to    Prof.    Cheyne,  to    the   late    Persian    period,   which 
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contain  prophetic  parallels  to  Psalm  zlix.  These  are  Isaiah  xzy. 
8,  xxri.  19,  and  Ixvi.  22—24  (cp.  Ixv.  17—22).  The  first  two 
distinctly  refer  not  to  immortality  in  oar  modem  sense,  bat  to  the 
annihilation  of  death  and  the  rise  of  the  righteoos  at  the  opening  of 
the  Messianic  age.  As  to  Izvi.  24,  Prof.  Obeyne  argaes  that  this 
▼erse,  when  taken  in  conjanction  with  Ixv.  17 — 22,  and  Ixvi.  22,  im- 
plies  another  part  which  '*  we  have  to  supply  for  oarselves.  Most 
not  the  joys  of  those  who  rest  from  their  labours  be  as  intense  as 
these  tortures  ?  Must  not  everlasting  life  (localised  we  cannot  Bay 
how)  correspond  to  everlasting  '  abhorrence  *  ?  Otherwise,  the 
principle  of  compensation  affirmed  in  Is.  Izv.  13,  14,  will  be  im- 
perfectly carried  out.  Such  thoughts  as  these  must  have  vaguely 
stirred  in  the  prophet's  mind  **  (p.  405). 

And,  returning  to  the  Psalms,  it  now  becomes  probable  that  the 
**  dawn  "  of  xlix.  15  is  "  a  figure  for  the  opening  of  the  new  order  of 
things  which  later  Judaism  called  *  the  coming  age' "  (p.  406  fin.),  while 
the  *'  awakening  '*  of  xvii.  15  "  probably  means  the  passing  of  the  soul 
into  a  resurrection  body.  The  *  sleep  '  from  which  the  soul  awakens 
is,  in  this  case,  not  the  sleep  of  life,  but  the  BO-called  *  sleep  *  of  the 
intermediate  state,  which  is  not  without  a  quiet  and  unearthly  bliss, 
and  which  is  described  again  and  again  in  subsequent  literature,  and 
hinted  at,  not  indeed  in  Ps.  cxlix.  5,  but  perhaps  in  Ps.  xxii.  30  ** 
(p.  407,  cp.  p.  430,  note  p).  As  regards  xvi.  10,  11,  and  IxxiiL 
24 — 27,  it  is  not  certain  whether  these  passages  also  refer  to  a 
renewal  of  life  not  immediately  after  death,  but  only  at  the  Judgment 
Day  or  Messianic  era,  and  thus,  like  the  authors  of  xlix.  and  xvii., 
'*  assume  an  intermediate  state  of  departed  souls." 

In  this  case,  they  leap  over  the  ^  sleep,*  in  their  eagerness  for  tke  '  awaken- 
ing.* Bat  in  the  light  of  Zoroastrian  belief  it  is  permissible  to  think  that  the 
Botil,  according  to  these  writers,  passes  directly  from  this  world  to  the  Beatific 
Vision.  It  would  be  absurd  to  dogmatise  on  such  a  point.  The  latter  opinion 
seems  to  tally  best  with  the  high  mysticism  of  Ps.  xvi.  and  Ixxiii,  and,  in  spite 
of  what  has  been  said  above,  we  may,  if  we  will,  interpret  Ps.  xvii.  on  the 

same  theory Still  there  is  nothing  in  the  former  theory  to  which  the 

mystic  Psalmists  might  nut,  in  deference  to  the  majority,  have  accommodated 
themselves.  The  world's  great  change  was  expected  so  shortly  that  the  brief 
waiting-time  might  easily  be  leaped  over,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  interval  was 
not  one  of  gloom  and  distre^p  for  the  righteous.  The  fate  of  the  wicked  in  both 
worlds  is  possibly  alluded  to  in  Pes.  xvi.  4a,  Izxiii.  27  ;  at  any  rate,  the  Psahniati 
must  have  known  that  some  of  their  readers  would  suppose  this  (pp.  407  fin., 
408  init.). 

With  these  results  obtained  from  the  four  test  Psalms,  Prol 
Cheyne  proceeds  to  argue  for  the  presumption  of  the  '*  largest  view '' 
^n  some  other  passages  of  far  more  doubtful  interpretation,  i.e., 
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xxxvi.  10 ;  xi.  7  ;  cxl.  14  ;  xli.  13  ;  Ixiil  9,  10  ;  xxi.  5  ;  xlv.  3  ;  Ixxii.  6. 
(p.  408  ;  cp.  E.T.,  August,  pp.  248-253). 

The  general  conclusion  that  "among  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
Psalter  are  those  of  immortality  and  resurrection  "  (p.  409),  found 
already  in  the  late  Persian  period,  is  then  confirmed  and  justified  by 
parallel  but  more  developed  passages  in  the  subsequent  literature. 
Such  parallels  are  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Wisdom  literature,  whether 
of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  (Palestinian)  Apocrypha,  but  from  the 
Blaccabssan  age  onward  there  is  a  rich  ingathering  of  them  to  be  reaped 
from  other  sources.  First  comes  the  famous  passage  in  Maccabean 
Daniel,  xii.  2,  which  surely  should  hive  been  considered  here  rather 
than  among  the  Isaiah  quotations  of  the  Persian  period.  Here,  in 
164  B.C.,  *'  we  have  a  definite  doctrine  of  resurrection  expressed  in  a 
way  which  shows  that  it  was  no  novelty.  The  seeds  which  Zoro- 
astrianism  and  some  earlier  Jewish  writers  had  sown  had  sprung  up '' 
(p.  406).  Then  in  order  are  briefly  discussed  illustrative  passages  in 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Eaoch,  the  New  Testament,  the 
older  Babbinical  literature,  the  Targnms,  and  finally  in  Josephus^ 
statements  respecting  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and  Essenes.  Here, 
however,  the  student  must  follow  the  Professor  for  himself.  I  would 
only  call  attention  to  the  slow  growth  of  the  conception  of  '*  a  fore* 
taste  of  the  Beatific  Vision  prior  to  the  judgment  "  (p.  413),  of  **  an 
immediate  vision  of  God  by  the  departed  righteous  soul  *'  (p.  414). 
For  this  conception,  which  Prof.  Cheyne  rightly  calls  the  **goal,*' 
is  practicaUy  the  only  form  of  a  future  life  which  has  any  meaning  or 
reality  to  the  modern  world.  Both  conceptions,  however,  whether 
that  of  judgment  resurrection,  or  personal  and  immediate  immortality, 
can  be  illustrated  in  Palestinian  Jewish  writings,  and  are  there  the 
product  of  Persian  influence  and  not  of  Greek  (p.  423—425).  With 
a  brief  argument  to  sustain  this  theory  the  lectures  are  brought  to  a 
dose. 

Unable  as  I  have  always  been  to  cordially  accept  the  narrower 
interpretation  of  Pdalms  xvi.,  xvii.,  xlix.,  and  Ixziii.,  while  yet  almost 
equally  unable  to  clearly  see  my  way  to  an  emphatic  acceptance  of  the 
oimtrary  hypothesis,  I  confess  that  the  arguments  and  illustrations  in 
Prof.  Cheyne*s  eighth  Lecture  have  largely  enabled  me  to  understand 
how  criticism  may  urge  us  on  towards  that  fuller  interpretation  which 
is,  at  any  rate,  possible,  if  not  even  probable,  on  purely  exegetioal 
grounds.  I  hope  that  other  and  riper  students  who  were  similarly  un- 
decided may  be  similarly  helped  forward  in  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Cheyne's  view.  For  though  it  is  of  no  great  intrinsic  importance 
whether  the  doctrine  of  immortality  was  reached  in  Israel  a  few 
decades  earlier  or  later,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  we  need  not 
go   beyond   the  Old  Testament  (even  so  far  as  the  Wisdom   of 
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Solomon)  to  greet  its  first  appearance.  It  is  evein  more  pleasant 
to  find  the  doctrine  in  the  Psalter,  the  devotional  Eocheiridion 
among  the  Biblical  books,  and  reclaimed  there  for  those  Psalms  in 
which  from  childhood  we  were  taught  te  seek  it. 

My  analysis  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  has  spread  to  greater  length 
than  I  had  at  first  intended,  and  I  have  no  space  to  call  attention  to 
any  of  the  numerous  subsidiary  points  of  interest  scattered  throughout 
the  book.  In  conclusion  I  would  only  indicate,  as  is  but  just  in  the 
pages  of  a  Jewish  magazine,  the  full  knowledge  shown  by  Prof. 
Cheyne  of  the  researches  of  modem  Jewish  scholars.  A  glance  at 
the  Index  reveals  the  names  of  Oastelli,  Derenbourg,  Frankl, 
Frecidenthal,  Geiger,  Golziher,  Graets,  Hal^vy,  Joel,  Jost,  Kali^h, 
Kohut,  Krochmal,  Neubauer,  Sachs  and  Zuns,  some  of  whom  are 
repeatedly  quoted  in  Prof.  Gheyne's  pages.  Lastly,  treading  for  one 
moment  upon  dangerous  ground,  I  should  like  to  ask  unprejudiced 
Jewish  readers  of  Prof.  Gheyne's  book  to  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  three  opeaiog  paragraphs  of  the  seventh  Lecture.  I  have 
above  quoted  the  closing  words  of  the  same  lecture  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  author's  candour  and  sympathy  on  a  subject  which  Ghris- 
tian  scholars  are  naturally  accustomed  to  treat  in  the  light  of 
Christian  prepossessions.  The  outset  of  the  lecture  may  enable 
Jewish  readers  to  set  themselves  a  lesson  in  the  same  esseotial 
qualities  for  the  student  of  religious  history.  To  the  great  ques- 
tions opened  up  by  those  initial  paragraphs  I  hope,  should  life  be 
granted  me,  at  some  future,  even  if  distant,  time  to  return. 

C.  G.  MONTEFIORB. 

Santa  Caterina,  August  llth,  1891. 


The  Jews  of  Russia. 
Les  Juifs  de  Hussie:  Beeueil  d* articles  et  eTitudes  sur  leur  situation 
UgaUy  socials  et  iconomique,    Paris  :  Librarie  Leopold  Oerf ,  1891. 
Pp.447.    Pr.3fr.60o. 

M.  Isidore  Loeb,  the  learned  and  accomplished  secretary  of  the 
Alliance  IsraiUtef  has  made  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Busso-Jewish  question  in  this  volume.  The  work  is 
partly  original,  and  partly  a  compendium  of  the  chief  articles  that 
have  already  appeared  on  the  subject  Some  of  these  are  translations 
of  well-known  English  essays  and  pamphlets,  as  E.  B.  Lanin's  famous 
Fortnightly  article,  "The  Jews  ia  Russia'*;  Blackwood's  &Ttiole  on 
**  The  Gzar  and  ihe  Jews'* ;  the  Busso-Jewish  Committee's  pamphlet 
on  *'  The  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia" ;  the  report  of  the  Man- 
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don  House  meeting,  and  extracts  from  the  Times  article  of  October 
9th  and  13th,  1890,  on  "The  New  Laws  against  the  Jews,"  and  from 
the  Dailif  Telegraph  article  of  Aagast  4th,  1890,  on  "  The  Jews  of 
Bossia.''  Upon  these  there  is  no  necessity  to  comment,  as  they  are 
all  familiar  to  the  English  reader  ;  bnt  the  remainder  of  the  work, 
being  new  to  him  and  of  considerable  importance,  calls  for  attention 
in  this  review. 

There  is,  first,  the  article  of  M.  Anitole  Leroy-Beanlien,  on  *'  The 
New  Laws  against  the  Jews,''  reproduced  from  the  Journal  de$ 
Dibats  of  August  15th,  1890.  Few  will  dissent  from  the  view 
Beaulieu  puts  forward  as  to  the  nature  and  source  of  the  antipathy 
of  which  the  Jewish  population  of  Russia  are  the  objects.  It  is  not, 
he  says,  religious  fanaticism  from  which  they  suffer,  but  rather 
"Nationalism" — 1.«.,  the  spirit  of  racial  exclusiveness — a  sentiment 
which  is  fostered  for  purposes  of  political  aggrandisement.  This 
tendency,  which  is  not  altogether  peculiar  to  Russia,  is  known  in 
Russia  as  Panslayism,  in  (Germany  as  Teutonism,  in  Hungary  as 
liagyarism.  It  assumes  a  religious  character  in  Russia  because  of 
the  identity  of  Church  and  State ;  but  its  object  is  really  to 
unify  l^e  numerous  races  which  constitute  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  unity  of  the  State  is  to  be  promoted  by  religious  unity. 

This  essay  of  Beaulieu  is  followed  by  another,  on  "  The  Russian 
Jews  and  their  Ghetto,"  taken  from  the  third  volume  of  the  writer's 
L'Empire  des  Tzars  et  Us  Eusses,  and  important  for  the  views  it 
ezinresses  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Jews  for  agriculture.    He  sa3rs  : — 

The  Jew,  it  ii  true,  is  not  a  oalti7ator.  This  is  jost  one  of  the  diffioalties  of 
the  Semitio  question  in  the  East  of  Europe,  where,  nrban  life  being  as  yet 
little  developed,  agricoltore  is  the  great  resooroe  of  the  population.  Why  has 
the  Jew  abandoned  the  ploogh  for  centuries  ?  The  whole  history  of  the  Jews 
answers.  Because  for  two  thousand  years  he  has  been  divorced  from  the  soil. 
The  laws  themselves  have  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  imprisoned  him  in  the 
ghetti  of  towns.  Bnt  we  know  that  urban  populations  never  return  to  field 
labour.  The  inhabitant  of  a  city  never  becomes  a  peasant  again.  This  is  a 
law  of  history  which  is  only  too  truly  confirmed  by  all  our  civilisation  and 
social  devel(^ment.  In  this  respect  the  Jew  is  not  different  from  other  raoes. 
The  hard  labour  of  the  soil  is  one  of  those  things  to  which  man  never  goes  back 
once  he  has  quitted  it.  The  Jew  would  not  even  always  have  the  physical 
force  for  it.  His  muscular  energy  has  been  enfeebled.  His  urban  life,  his 
confinement  in  ghetti,  have  debilitated  and  ansamiated  him  for  centuries.  The 
military  Btatistios  of  Russia  are  proof  of  this.  Proportionately  more  Jews 
have  to  be  exempted  from  service  than  Russians,  Poles,  or  Lithuanians.  A 
large  number  of  Jews  are  not  of  the  regulation  height,  or  do  not  possess  the 
necessary  width  of  chest.  The  race  has  suffered  too  long  from  that  physio- 
logical weakness  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  economical  evUs. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  there  must  be  an  end,  and  a  speedy  one,  to 
all  teh^TPm  tor  establishing  agricultural  colonies  of  Jews  in  the  Old 
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aod  New  Worlds.  Bat  snrely  the  Jewish  race  posnesses  greater  apti- 
tude for  such  porsaits  than  Beaulien  gives  it  credit  for.  In  the  case  of 
the  Jew,  whose  very  existence  after  so  many  centnries  of  vicissitude 
is  an  anomaly  which  baffles  explanation,  it  is  always  hazardous  to 
aigue  on  the  basis  of  historical  laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latest 
and  most  authentic  accounts  that  have  reached  us  testify  strongly  to 
the  agricultural  capacity  of  the  Jews  of  Russia.  We  know  how 
successful  Yineland  and  some  other  colonies  have  been  in  America. 
And  now  Mr.  Arnold  White,  who  has  just  been  studying  the  condition 
of  the  Russian  Jews  on  the  spot,  assures  us  that  in  the  Jewish  agri- 
cul^n  al  colonies  of  Chenoo  and  Ekaterinoslav  there  is  a  population 
of  30,000  souls  subsisting  entirely  by  agriculture.  {Spectator,  July 
11th,  1891 ;  Nero  Review,  August,  1891.)* 

Interesting  as  are  the  ooutributions  of  Beaulieu,  greater  significance 
must  be  attached  to  an  essay  by  Prince  D^midoS  San  Donato,  on  the 
Jewish  Question  in  Russia  (St.  Petersburg,  1883).  This  essay  com- 
prises a  most  valuable  resutn6  of  the  hiotory  of  the  Jewish  Questioa 
up  to  the  present  time,  a  brief  outline  of  which,  as  the  subject  has 
never  been  adequately  treated  in  English,  will  not  be  out  of  place  in 
these  pages. 

Up  to  the  end  of  last  century,  Jews  were  rigorously  excluded  from 
Russia  proper,  for  fear  they  should  convert  the  masses  from 
Christianity.  For  this  reason  it  was  prohibited  in  1676  fur  Jews  to 
pass  from  SmoleuBk  to  Moscow,  and  an  order  was  issued  to  expel  any 
Jews  found  in  the  Ukraine  (Little  Russia),  and  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  A  similar  ukase  was  published  in  1742,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  the  foUowiug  year  (1743),  it  was  sought  to  modify 
thiH  restriction  by  repreRenting  to  the  Senate  that  the  prenence  of 
Jews  in  Little  Russia  and  in  Riga  would  be  useful  to  the  State.  Bat 
without  effect.  The  Empress  declared  that  she  desired  no  pecuniary 
advantage  from  the  enemies  of  Christ !  Her  successor,  Catherine  II., 
did  not  dare  to  relax  these  laws  for  fear  of  displeasing  her  subjects. 

When  in  1772  White  Russia  (Vitebsk,  Mohilev  and  Smolensk)  and 
other  Polish  an<1  Lithuanian  provinces  were  annexed  to  Russia,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  expel  the  Jews,  who  were  already  settled  in  large 
numberrt  in  these  regions.  Then  for  the  first  time  it  became  necessary 
for  thft  Government  to  deal  with  the  Jev^ish  Question.  The  first  law 
which  treated  of  their  position  was  passed  in  1786,  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  IL  It  dt$clared  that  everyone  should  enjoy  the  rights  and 
advatitages  conformable  to  his  state  and  position  without  distinction 
of  religion  or  nationality.  It  permitted  Jews  to  join  corporations  of 
merchants  and  trade  guilds,  and  to  enjoy  equal  rights  with  them,  but 

'  M.  Loeb  gives  some  statistics  (p.  866)  to  the  same  effect. 
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this  was  restricted  to  those  provinces  which  have  since  been  marked 
oat  as  the  Jewish  Pale  of  Settlement.  This  restriction  is  formally 
mentioned  in  the  nkase  of  1791.  In  1794,  Jews  who  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege  were  ordered  to  pay  double  the  taxes  dae 
from  other  merchants  and  workmen.  In  the  reign  of  Paul  II. ,  the 
same  benefits  and  restriction  were  extended  to  Courland,  where  Jews 
had  resided  for  200  years.  In  1804,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  a 
new  and  important  Jewish  law  was  passed,  and  it  evinced  strikingly 
liberal  sentiments.  It  authorised  Jews  to  send  their  children  to  public 
seminaries,  and  to  purchase  and  rent  lands,  so  that  they  might  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Moreover,  it  promised 
to  restore  single  taxation.  The  exploitation  of  village  inns  belonging 
to  Jews  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  in  order  to  discourage  such  ex- 
ploitation, it  was  decreed  that  the  Jews  should  be  transferred  from 
the  villages  to  the  towns.  But  such  transference  was  matter  of  no 
slight  difficulty,  and  in  1808  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  reported  to 
the  Emperor  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect  with- 
out causing  the  Jews  to  die  of  starvation.  Accordingly,  the  same 
year  (December  29th,  1808),  the  measure  was  suspended,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  commission  was  nominated  to  advise  how  the  same 
object  might  be  attained  by  other  means.  This  commission  met  under 
the  presidency  of  Privy-Councillor  Popoff,  and  after  sitting  for  three 
years  issued  a  report.  The  report  stated  that  in  former  times  the 
Jews  of  Poland,  deprived  of  the  right  of  possessing  land  and  practising 
agriculture,  had  come  to  be  employed  in  different  operations  by  their 
landlords,  and  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  commerce  and  the 
distillatian  of  spints.  It  then  proceeded  to  show  what  would  be  the 
result  of  transporting  the  Jews  to  towns.  Drunkenness  would  not 
diminish,  it  being  as  general  in  the  governments  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Livonia,  and  EiSthonia,  where  there  were  no  Jews,  as  elsewhere.  The 
miserable  condition  of  the  peanantry  in  White  Russia  was  caused  by 
the  general  state  of  the  country,  not  by  the  Jews.  In  the  Gk>vern- 
ments  of  the  South- West,  where  Jews  resided,  the  peasants  were 
prosperous.  Their  removal  would  therefore  only  aggravate  the 
position  of  the  peasantry,  deprived,  as  they  would  then  be,  of  these 
useful  intermediaries  in  their  sales  of  corn,  and  purchases  of  salt  and 
iron.  The  sale  of  spirits  did  not  enrich  the  Jews  themselves,  but 
their  Christian  landlords,  from  whom  they  obtained  the  licence  to 
distil  If  the  Jews  were  transported  to  towns,  not  being  able  to  find 
a  sufficiency  of  work,  they  would  die  of  hunger,  or  if  they  obtained 
work,  it  could  only  be  at  the  expense  of  their  co-religionists  already 
settled  in  the^towns.  The  Commission,  therefore,  recommended  the 
abrogation  of  Article  34  of  the  Ukase  of  1804,  but  the  Government 
ecmtented  itself  with  allowing  the  article  to  fall  into  disuse. 
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At  the  same  time,  several  ezpalsions  took  place  on  the  application 
of  commercial  riyals  of  the  Jews.  In  1829,  the  merchants  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  in  1846,  the  blacksmiths  of  Zitomir,  and  in  1853,  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamenetz-Podolski,  petitioned  for  this  object.  At 
times  snch  petitions  were  granted,  at  times  refused.  In  1829,  even 
the  Karaite  Jews  were  expelled  from  Trok,  though  ordinarily  this 
sect  has  been  specially  favoured  by  the  Russian  Gk>vernment.  In 
1838,  an  enactment  was  revived,  which  prohibited  Jews  from 
living  in  the  best  parts  of  Wilna.  Generally,  when  their  expulsion 
from  a  particular  place  was  petitioned  for,  the  report  of  the 
local  authorities  would  prove  favourable  to  them.  That  of  Kiev 
in  1827,  e,g.^  stated  that  the  demands  of  the  merchants  were  simply 
inspired  by  envy.  In  1833,  the  official  report  asserted  that  the 
presence  of  Jews  was  useful  to  the  Christian  consumer,  who  paid  less 
for  his  goods  than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  to  a  Christian  dealer. 

The  Government  had  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  promoting  agricul- 
ture among  its  Jewish  subjects.  In  1804,  it  assigned  territory  for 
this  purpose  in  New  Russia,  and  in  1810,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  had  been  transplanted,  at  their  own 
request,  to  farms  in  the  Government  of  Cherson.  The  establishment 
of  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  continued  down  to  I860.  Similar 
attempts  were  made  in  Siberia,  in  the  Governmeuts  of  Tomsk  and 
Omsk. 

It  was  altogether  impossible,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  made,  that  such  attempts  should  generally  succeed.  In  the 
first  place,  instead  of  establishing  the  Jewish  colonies  in  neighbouring 
territories,  they  were  transported  to  distant  places,  whose  climate  they 
were  quite  unaccustomed  to.  Belonging  to  the  poorest  classes,  and 
already  debilitated  by  suffering,  they  had  to  undergo  the  privations  of 
long  and  toilsome  journeys.  Then,  also,  they  were  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture, and  without  agricultural  impltjments,  houses,  and  utensils,  and 
they  were  set  down  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  on  a  barren  soil  which 
required  to  be  treated  by  the  most  experienced  methods.  Of  course, 
mortality  and  disease  made  severe  ravages  among  the  colonists.  As 
almost  anyone  could  have  foreseen,  the  experiments  hopelessly  failed, 
while  the  officials  charged  to  carry  them  out  did  their  best  to  contribute 
to  the  failure.  The  Government  allowed  175  roubles  to  each  family, 
thirty  being  given  to  the  colonists  themselvcH,  and  the  remainder  kept 
in  band  by  the  administration  for  the  purchase  of  houses  and  agricul- 
tural implements.  But  so  corrupt  were  the  administrators  that  every- 
thing they  provided  was  worthless.  Some  of  the  houses  were  not  big 
enough  to  receive  a  middle-sized  man  ;  many  of  them  fell  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  they  were  set  up.  The  settlers  suffered  terribly  from  cold 
and  damp  and  scurvy.    Those   who  went  to    Siberia  were  cruelly 
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treated  by  the  officers  in  chaiige  of  them,  and  on  arriying  at  their 
destination,  perished  in  great  numbers,  havlDg  received  neither  the 
com  nor  live  stock  that  had  been  promised  them. 

A  new  law,  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Russian  Jews,  was 
promulgated  in  1835.  While  embodying  the  substance  of  previous 
legislation  concerning  them  it  marked  a  new  departure  in  their 
treatment,  which  has  continued  in  force  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  characteristic  of  this  enactment  was  that  it  distinguished  the 
Jews  as  a  class  apart  from  other  Russians.  For  the  ordinary  Russian, 
what  was  not  actually  prohibited  was  assumed  to  be  permitted,  but 
for  the  Jew,  what  was  not  expressly  permitted  was  illegal.  It  is  this 
enactment  which  has  confined  Jews  to  the  Pale  of  Settlement,  pro- 
hibited them  from  acquiring  or  managing  landed  property,  and 
ordered  that  every  Jew,  even  if  he  would  live  in  a  village,  must  be 
enrolled  as  member  of  an  urban  community  of  his  oo-religionists. 
Even  Jewish  villagers  were  to  be  separated  from  the  Christian 
inhabitants.  Jews  were  to  be  taxed  collectively.  Their  oonscrip- 
tions  to  the  army  were  to  be  furnished  in  the  same  way.  In  each 
case  the  Kahal (^*  Jewish  congregation"),  was  liable  to  the  Government. 
Moreov^,  the  Government  expressly  authorised  these  congregations 
to  draft  into  the  army  every  Jew  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  his  community.  Thus  Jewbh  congregations  had  forced  upon  them 
almost  unlimited  powers  over  their  members.  Such  arbitrary 
authority  must  necessarily  lead  to  tyranny  and  abuse,  and  it  is  to 
this  circumstance  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  powers  and 
secret  proceedings  (largely  mythical)  that  have  often  been  attributed 
to  the  Russian  Kahal}  Further,  the  law  of  1835  gave  Jews  who  had 
completed  their  University  studies  the  right  of  entering  the  service 
of  the  State,  after  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  had  been  obtained  in 
each  case. 

Numerous  exceptions  to  the  laws  in  favour  of  the  Jews  continued 
to  be  made.  But  being  prompted  by  expediency  they  were  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  liable  to  be  revoked  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to 
benefit  the  Christian  population.  Thus  the  right  accorded  in  1819  to 
Jewish  distillers  to  settle  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  which  bad  need  of 
them,  was  revoked  seven  years  later.  Jewish  artisans  were  expelled 
from  Nicolaiev  in  1829,  and  recalled  in  1830,  when  they  were  found 
to  be  indispensable.  In  1346,  Jewish  workmen  were  allowed  to  settle 
temporarily,  and  as  long  as  they  were  needed,  in  the  North-Eastem 
ports  of   the  Black  Sea.     Finally,  the  laws  of  March  16th,   1859, 

*  See  correspondence  in  the  Chbardian  of  January  14th  and  21  at,  1891, 
on  **  The  Jews  in  Russia.'*  The  institution  of  Kahal  was  suppressed  in 
1845  (Revue  des  Mudei  Juivet,  vol.  iv.,  p.  314). 
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November  27th,  1861,  and  June  28th,  1865,  authorlBed  Jewish  mer- 
chants of  the  first  guild  and  University  students  who  had  gained 
diplomas  to  reside  anywhere  in  the  Empire,  and  the  law  of  1865  set 
forth  the  intention  of  improving  the  status  of  Jewish  artisans. 

An  enactment  of  1867  permitted  Jewish  soldiers,  retired  or  on  un- 
limited leave,  to  settle  anywhere  in  the  Empire,  but  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  decree  of  1874,  which  makes  military  service 
obligatory  on  all  males,  Jewish  soldiers  have  been  deprived  of  the 
privilege  under  the  pretext  that  the  decree  of  1874  makes  no  mention 
of  it.  A  law  of  1879  authorises  Jewish  chemists  to  live  in  the 
interior  of  Russia,  but  it  has  been  interpreted  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  only  allowed  to  settle  there  on  condition  of  not  exercising 
their  profession.^ 

It  was  by  a  law  passed  in  1876  that  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
living  within  50  versts  of  the  Western  frontier.  The  law  was  given 
a  retrospective  force.  By  enactments,  dated  1864  and  1865,  Jews 
were  prohibited  from  acquiring,  renting,  or  managing  lands  in  the 
governments  of  the  North-East  and  South-West.  The  famous  May 
Laws  (3rd  May,  1882)  prohibited  their  quitting  the  villages  in  which 
they  had  been  residing,  except  to  establish  themselves  in  the  towns, 
and  disallowed  their  acquiring,  renting,  or  managing  any  fresh  estates 
from  that  date.  This  legislation  has  produced  a  frightful  congestion 
of  Jews  in  the  Pale,  parts  of  which  contain  2,730  Jews  to  the  square 
mile,  while  in  other  districts  of  Bussia  the  average  population  (except 
in  five  Governments)  varies  from  473  to  816  to  the  square  mile. 

All  official  reports  and  all  travellers  and  statisticians  protest  against 
this  congestion.  It  was  already  noticed  by  Desjavine,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  and  in  a  nkaae  addressed  to  Privy-Goancillor 
Popoff  in  1809.  In  1817  it  was  found  necessary  to  exempt  Jews  from 
payment  of  arrears  of  fines.  In  the  same  year  Prince  Galitzin 
addressed  the  Senate  on  "  the  extreme  misery ''  of  this  people.  In 
1865  the  governors  of  various  districts  within  the  Pale  described  how 
Jewish  workmen  were  without  even  employment.  M.  Lablotzki  has 
shown  in  his  statistical  studies  that  while  the  mortality  of  Christians 
within  the  Pale  rose  between  1840  and  1843  by  17}  per  cent.,  that  of 
the  Jews  increased  37  per  cent. 

Prince  D^midoff  concludes  this  most  instructive  historical  sketch 
by  exposing  the  hollowness  of  the  exploitation  cry  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  justify  the  measures  taken  against  the  Jews,  and  he  urges 
that  the  only  remedy  for  the  situation  is  the  abolition  of  all 
exceptional  laws  agsdnst  this  section  of  the  Russian  population. 

'  This  decision  was,  however,  reversed  by  a  decision  of  the  Senate  of 
November  15th,  1888. 
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From  the  pen  of  the  editor  himself  we  hare^  besides  notes  to 
Tarious  parts  of  the  books,  some  profound  statistical  studies  of  the 
utmost  possible  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  Jewish 
question.  We  gather  that  the  Jewish  population  of  Russia  in  1881 
was  about  four  and  a-quarter  millions,  and  in  1886  about  four  and  a- 
half  millions,  being  5  per  cent,  of  the  non- Jewish  population.  But 
the  contingent  of  Jews  called  out  to  military  service  constituted  more 
than  6  per  cent,  of  the  non- Jewish  population,  and  the  number 
actually  incorporated  into  the  army  exceeded  5^  per  cent.  The 
Jewish  population  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  since  the  latter 
date.  Possibly  it  has  diminished,  yet  in  1889  the  number  of  Jews 
enrolled  reached  5]  per  cent.  So  that  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
Jews  furnish  an  excessive  contingent  to  the  army,  a  circumstance 
which  is  calculated  to  encourage  desertion. 

On  the  subject  of  Jewish  deserters,  M.  Loeb  calls  our  attention  to 
some  striking  fsLcts.  The  statistics  show  that  the  bulk  of  this  class 
are  furnished  by  four  out  of  the  fifteen  (Governments  which  comprise 
the  Pale  of  Settlement,  viz.,  Bessarabia,  Yolhyuia,  Kovno,  and  Podolia. 
These  departments  contribute  two-thirds  of  the  Jewish  deserters, 
although  their  quota  to  the  army  is  less  than  a  half  of  the  Jewish  con- 
tingent of  the  fifteen  Governments.  Now,  one  of  these  four  Govern- 
ments— Bessarabia — has  only  recently  been  incorporated  into  the 
Busftian  Empire,  and  is  inhabited  by  another  race,  and  this  partially 
explains  the  abnormal  number  of  deserters  belonging  to  tjhese  four 
Governments,  so  that,  making  allowance  for  this  circumstance,  the 
proportion  of  Jewish  deserters  is  really  less  than  it  appears.  And 
there  are  other  qualifying  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Several  of  the  so-called  Jewish  desertions  are  really  cases  of 
emigration.  How  considerable  has  been  the  influx  of  Jewish  im- 
migrants to  America  and  England  in  recent  years  everyone  knows. 
To  New  York  alone,  from  1884  to  1890,  it  amounted  to  110,000.» 
Again,  a  Jew  is  often  entered  on  the  conscription  registers  more  than 
once.  He  will  sometimes  be  inscribed  for  his  birth-place,  and  as 
many  times  as  he  has  changed  his  residence.  But  as  he  can  only  be 
enroUrd  in  the  army  once,  he  appears  as  a  deserter  in  respect  of  each 
of  the  other  registrations.  Sometimes  even  deceased  Jews  remain  on 
the  conscription-roll,  and,  not  answering  to  their  summonses,  are 
entered  as  deserters.  Occasionally,  also,  women  ^ith  apparently  male 
names,  are  registered  for  military  service. 

M.  Loeb  likewise  adduces  statistics  on  the  number  of  Jewish 
artisans,  which  go  to  show  that  the  supposed  dislike  of  Jews 
for  Tni^""ftl  labour  is  not  based  on  fact,  and  that  Russia  contains 

>  Beports  of  the  '*  United  Hebrew  Charities'*  of  New  York. 
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a  larger  relative  number  of  Jewish  than  of  non-Jewish  artisans. 
In  some  provinces  Jews  are  the  only  workmen.  In  Odensa,  Jewish 
workmen  are  to  other  Jews  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  thirteen, 
while  Christian  workmen  form  bat  one  twenty-ninth  of  their 
community. 

ThuR  it  is  with  other  accusations  against  the  Russian  Jews.  As 
general  statements  they  pass  muster,  but  no  sooner  are  they  examined 
in  the  light  of  statistics  than  they  collapse.  Take.  e,g.y  the  question 
of  liquor-shops,  which  are  said  to  he  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
who  employ  them  to  demoralise  the  general  community.  Since  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  has  ceased  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  nobles, 
and  has  become  subject  to  excise,  it  appears  from  the  work  of  Prince 
D^midoff,  already  referred  to  (Vol.  III.),  that  the  taxes  on  spirits 
have  increased  by  17  per  cent,  in  Great  Russia,  where  there  are 
scarcely  any  Jews,  and  by  only  2  per  cent,  in  the  Pale  of  Settlement. 
The  quantity  of  alcohol  manufactured  has  increased  by  more  than  60 
per  cent,  in  Great  Russia,  and  diminished  by  8  per  cent,  in  the  Pale. 
The  number  of  distillers  has  increased  by  45  per  cent,  in  Great  Russia, 
and  diminished  by  34  per  cent,  in  the  Pale.  The  deaths  from  alcoholic 
poison  (according  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finances),  were, 
between  the  years  1858  and  1862,  far  less,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, in  the  Pale  of  Settlement  than  in  Great  Russia.  When,  in  1844, 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  villages,  the  consumption  of  brandy 
immediately  rose  by  about  50  per  cent.,  the  price  rising  in  the  same 
proportion.* 

M.  Loeb  has  similar  statistical  notes  on  Jewish  commercial  morality, 
on  Jewish  artisans,  soldiers,  and  merchants,  on  the  phjrsiological 
deterioration  of  the  Russian  Jews,  on  their  housing,  and  various 
other  matters  that  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  Russo-Jewish 
problem  ;  and  he  brings  the  work  to  a  close  with  an  exhaustive  index 
of  the  subjects  treated  of.  We  take  leave  of  this  deeply  learned  and 
interesting  compilation  with  regret.  To  all  who  feel  an  absorbing 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Russian  Jews  it  will  prove  of  valae,  while 
those  who  wish  to  master  the  complicated  Jewish  question  will  find  it 
indispensable  to  their  researches. 

Isidore  Habris. 

'  Ahtenmdssige  Darttellung  des  judischen  Zuttdnde  in  Russland.  Han- 
over, 1883,  pp.  6,  7. 
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Moses  had'Darschan  aus  Narbonne,  Fragmente  seiner  literarischen 
Erzeitffnisse  nach  DrucJtwerken  und  mehreren  Handschriften  mit 
Ehileitung  und  Anmerkungen,  yon  Abraham  Epstein  (Wien,  1891) 
— *3iyDB^  Olp^^ni  Knp  pVDK'  '1  (i?.  Simeon  Qara  and  the  so-called 
Yalqut  Skimeoni),  by  the  same  (Krakau,  1891). 
Thesb  two  monographs  by  Herr  Epstein,  although  small  in  size,  are 
of  great  importance  for  the  Midrashic  literature.  The  first,  which  is 
dedicated  to  M.  Joseph  Derenbourg,  member  of  the  French  Institute, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  gives  a  clear  and  an  ex- 
hanstive  sketch  of  Moses  the  Darshan's  literary  productions.  This 
Babbi  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  at  Narbonne  ;  he 
was  one  of  the  best-known  Rabbis  in  Northern  France,  as  can  be  seen 
from  Bashi's  and  his  grandson's  (R.  Jacob  Tam)  quotations  concerning 
him.  It  seems  that  Moses  worked  in  many  fields  of  learning.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  books  of  the  Bible,  quoted  under  the  title 
of  Yesod^  a  copy  of  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  lately  found.  He  com- 
piled many  Midrashim,  among  which  are  the  Midrash  Tadshe,  accord- 
ing to  Herr  Epstein's  ingenious  conjectures,  and  the  Midrash  Major 
on  Genesis,  according  to  Raymundus  Martini.  An  epitome  of  this 
latter  Midrash  will  soon  be  edited  with  critical  notes  by  our  learned 
author.  As  to  Talmudical  commentaries,  although  some  of  his  in- 
terpretations are  quoted  by  later  authorities,  and  more  especially  by 
the  famous  author  of  the  Arukh^  Moses  of  Narbonne  did  not  write 
any  special  treatise  on  the  Talmud.  The  same  conclusion  must  be 
drawn  with  regard  to  a  commentary  on  liturgies.  Herr  Epstein,  after 
having  made  collections  with  the  diligence  of  a  bee,  produces  a  MH^I 
attributed  to  our  Moses,  but  he  is  right  in  doubting  the  authorship  of 
it ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  No.  5  of  Herr  Epstein's  collection,  which 
treats  of  notes  on  a^itronomy  and  astrology.  The  cullection  concludes 
with  a  Midrash  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a 
MS.  commentary  of  a  Mahazor  in  possession  of  Herr  Epstein.  Not- 
withstanding the  exhaasciveness  of  Herr  Epstein's  inquiry  concerning 
quotations  from  Moses  the  Darshan,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
others  will  be  found,  when  MSS.  are  thoroughly  investigated.  For 
instance,  in  No.  260  of  the  Paris  National  Library,  which  contains 
Tossafoth  on  the  Pentateuch,  we  find  the  following  passage  quoted  in 
the  name  of  Moses  the  Darshan.     It  is  said  there  on  folio  49  :  '10r\T\\ 

:  itr^K  n«  r\^W7  yyi  n^ni  man  in«  px^  nvin^ 

In  the  second  essay,  which  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  A.  Jellinek,  of  Yienna, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  Herr  Epstein  shows  conclu- 
sively that  Simeon  Kara  is  not  the  compiler  of  the  Midrash  Yalqut, 
as  suggested  with  great  ingenuity  by  Rapoport,  and  accepted  by  Dr. 
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Graets.  Oar  author  makes  it  evident  that  in  all  the  quotations 
adduced  by  Bapoport  ia  proof  of  his  coajectare,  tbe  name  of  Kara 
does  not  occur  in  MSS.,  and  even  for  Simeon  we  ofttm  read  Samson« 
From  the  extracts  of  late  Midrashim  found  in  the  Yalqut,  e.g ,  the 
Rabha  on  Deuteronomy  and  the  Abkhir^  Herr  Epstein  is  right  in  con- 
cluding that  the  Yalqut  was  compiled,  at  the  earliest,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Zunz, 
but  our  author  adduces  many  more  proi>fs  for  his  conclusion.  The 
bibliography  of  the  Yalqut  in  print  and  in  MSS.,  partially  and  entirely, 
with  which  Herr  Epstein  finishes  his  learned  monograph,  is  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  the  essay.  A.  N. 

[P.S. — ^We  are  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  for  correcting  an 
erroneous  statement  made  in  our  Beview  on  Herr  Epstein's  Eldad 
(Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  III.,  p.  542),  aod  to  which  he  kindly 
drew  our  attention.  We  there  stated,  following  a  quotation  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  that  B.  Jonah,  in  his  dictionary,  speaks  of  DanUes^ 
whilst  in  our  edition  of  this  Arabic  text  we  adopted  the  reading 
of  the  Rouen  MS.,  where  it  said  :  ^^HH  ^31,  the  Danite,  a  reading 
which  is  al»o  confirmed  by  Thabbon's  translation,  who  gives  t^KH 
*r?n    (See  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  I.,  p.  98,  note  6.)  ] 


Thomas  Aquinas  and  Judaism. 
Das  Verhdltniss  des    ThoTnas  von  Aquino  zum  Judenthum  und  zur 

judischen  Litteratur  (Avicebron  und   Maimonides).     Von  Dr. 

J.  GuTTMANN.  Gottingen  :  1891. 
THOBfAS  Aquinas  was  no  philosophical  fanatic.  As  Dr.  Guttmana 
shows,  he  adopted  Maimonides*  theory  of  creation,  though  it  was 
opposed  to  the  current  and  traditional  theology  of  the  Church.  His 
tolerance,  moreover,  was  extended  to  Jews,  as  well  as  to  their  doc- 
trines. He  objected  to  any  violent  attempts  at  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  maintained  that  the  persecution  of  them  was  only  lawful 
if  necessary  in  self-defence — "lit  eos  compellant  ne  fidem  Christi 
impediant"  He  pronounced  most  emphatically  against  the  foroed 
baptism  of  Jewish  children  without  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
partly  on  the  prudential  ground  that  the  Church  would  suffer  in 
prestige  if  these  children  subsequently  relapsed  to  Judaism,  and  partly 
on  the  generous  plea  that  such  baptisms  infringe  the  natural  rights  of 
parents — ^*  Contra  justitiam  naturalem  esset,  si  puer,  antequam  habeat 
usum  rationis,  a  cura  parentum  subtrahatur,  vel  de  eo  aliquid 
ordinetur  invitis  parentibns."  Jews  ought  to  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  and  the  observance  of  its  ceremonies. 
Necessary  intercourse  with  Jews  was  quite  permissible  to  pious 
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Chnstians,  proyided  that  the  latter  were  sufficiently  firm  in  their 
faith  to  incur  no  danger  of  being  shaken  in  it  by  familiarity  with 
nnbelievers.  Aa  to  the  right  of  Jews  to  possess  Christian  slaves, 
Thomas  gives  a  twofold  answer.  On  the  one  hand,  no  new  right  of 
this  kind  should  be  granted  ;  bnt  existing  rights  mast  not  be  set 
aside  :  "  Jus  antem  divinnm,  quod  est  ex  gratia,  non  tollit  jus 
bumanum,  quod  est  ex  naturali  rationed'  A  similar  distinction  was 
drawn  by  Aquinas  on  the  question  of  usury,  which  greatly  exercised 
the  Medissval  Church.  With  regard  to  the  Jewish  usurers,  Thomas 
points  with  satisfaction  to  the  case  of  Italy,  where  the  Jews  did  not 
practise  money-lcAding,  being  permitted  to  engage  in  other  enter- 
prises, and  saggests  that  the  Jews  should  be  *^  compelled '*  (how 
willingly  would  they  have  undergone  this  compulsioD  I)  to  earn  their 
Uvelihood  by  industrial  occupations.  In  his  De  regimine  Judaorum, 
Aquinas  justifies  a  less  tolerant  policy  ;  but  Dr.  Guttmann  plausibly 
urges  that  he  was  answering  the  questions  of  the  Archduchess 
Margaret  of  Flanders  in  her  sense  rather  than  in  his  own.  Aquinas 
favours  the  retention  of  the  degrading  Jew-badge,  and  bases  this 
opinion,  as  so  many  other  theologians  have  done,  on  the  fact  that  the 
Mosaic  law  had  already  enjoined  a  distinctively  Jewish  dress.  But 
the  Mosaic  fringes  were  no  longer  worn  by  the  Jews  of  his  time  on 
their  outside  garments,  and  a  voluntary  uniform  is  quite  another 
thing  than  a  legally  enforced  and  rather  hideous  yellow  patch. 

Turning  from  Aquinas*  views  regarding  the  Jews  to  his  relations 
with  their  literatare,  Dr.  Guttmann  points  out  that  Aquinas  escaped 
one  fruitful  source  of  Jew- hatred — he  was  not  instructed  by  con- 
verted Jews.  Only  in  one  solitary  passage  does  he  qaote  the  Talmud. 
Uis  knowledge  of  Judaism  and  of  Jewish  interpretations  of  Scripture 
was  derived  from  Maimonides  and  Jerome.  In  his  philosophy  he  was 
influenced  from  the  Jewish  side  by  the  former  of  these,  and  by  Ibn 
Gebirol  (Avicebron),  and  it  is  to  these  influences  that  Dr.  Guttmann 
devotes  his  main  attention.  The  author's  present  brochure  is  terser 
and  less  laboured  than  some  of  his  previous  works.  He  wisely  adopts 
the  newer  fashion  of  displaying  in  full  in  the  foot-notes  the  original 
passages  commented  on  in  the  text ;  and,  as  a  secondary  advantage, 
Dr.  Gnttmann's  essay  will  thus  be  quite  intelligible  to  readers  who 
can  read  Latin  but  not  German.  Interesting,  however,  as  are  Dr. 
Guttmann*s  parallels  and  contrasts,  the  interest  lies  rather  in  the  fact 
that  Aquinas  consciously  studied  the  works  of  two  leading  Jewish 
philosophers,  and  drew  occasional  inspiration  from  them,  than  in  the 
actual  points  of  contact  themselves.  Therefore  I  shall  only  briefly 
indicate  what  are  the  precise  parallels  elaborated  by  Dr.  Guttmann 
with  his  usual  breadth  of  philosophical  knowledge  and  depth  of  critical 
insight. 
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Aquinas  deTotes  a  special  treatise,  De  substantia  separatism  to  a  fall 
criticism  of  Ibn  Gebirol's  characteristic  doctrines  (**  quern/*  saya 
Thomas,  "  multi  sequuntur  *')  regarding  the  distribution  into  matter 
and  form  of  substantia  separata  (angels,  spiritual  beings  lower  than 
the  divine  grade),  aud  Ibn  Gebirol's  theory  that  the  same  identical 
substance  is  the  underlying  basis  of  material  and  spiritual  beings. 
Aquinas  and  the  Thomists  after  him  reject  these  doctrines,  but  they 
continued  to  exercise  an  influence,  since  they  formed  one  of  the  battle* 
grounds  between  the  Thomists  and  their  opponents  the  ScOtists. 
Aquinas,  however, owed  much  more  toMaimonides  than  to  Avicebron  ; 
and  Dr.  Guttmann  occupies  two-thirds  of  his  brochure  (pp.  Bl-92)  with 
this  topic.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  adoption  of  isolated  philosophical 
doctrines  that  Aquinas  shows  his  indebtedness  to  Maimonides,  for,  as 
Dr.  Guttmann  shows,  the  whole  theology  of  the  Christian  scholastic 
was  tinged  and  moulded  by  that  of  his  Jewish  predecessor.  To  the 
Patristic  school  Plato  had  been  the  guiding  light,  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Church  had  gradually  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
Platonic  system.  In  the  13th  century,  however,  Aristotle  regained 
the  supremacy,  but  the  more  pronounced  that  the  predominance  of 
Aristotle  became,  the  more  difficult  grew  the  task  of  reconciling 
philosophy  with  religion,  the  Bible  having  been  proved  to  agree  with 
Plato  and  not  with  Aristotle.  Moses  Maimonides  in  his  Guide  to  the 
Perplexed  had  largely  solved  this  urgent  problem  by  elaborating  a 
harmony  between  Aristotle  and  the  Scriptures.  Maimonides'  work 
was  translated  into  Latin  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and 
gave  a  strong  impulse  to  scholastic  movements  in  the  same  direction. 
In  this  tendency,  Saadiah,  Judah  Halevi  and  Abraham  ibn  Daud  had 
led  the  way,  but  their  works,  says  Dr.  Guttmann,  were  inaccessible  to 
Aquinas,  who  was,  however,  well  acquainted  with  the  Guide  of 
Maimonides.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  Thomas,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
under  no  direct  obligation  to  Saadiah,  shows  a  remarkable  coincidence 
with  Saadiah's  method.  In  the  Summa  Theologiea  Aquinas  always 
comes  forward  with  a  text,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  his  case  by 
arguments  based  on  reason.  This,  occasionally  in  the  reverse  order,  is 
Saadiah*s  invariable  course ;  it  is  certainly  not  that  of  Maimonides. 
Dr.  Guttmann  takes  the  points  of  contact  between  Maimonides  and 
Aquinas  in  the  following  order  : — Reason  and  Bevelation,  Knowledge 
of  God,  God  and  his  Attributes,  The  Doctrine  of  Creation,  Angels 
and  Prophecy,  on  many  of  which  subjects  Dr.  Guttmann  shows  that 
Aquinas  adopted  the  conclusions  of  Maimonides.  The  third  part  of 
the  Guide  is  occupied  with  a  more  or  less  rationalistic  explanation  of 
the  Mosaic  ordinances,  which  are  thus  forcibly  wrenched  into  accord 
with  the  Maimonist  philosophy.  Aquinas  adopts  a  large  part  of  this 
section  of  Maimonides'  work.  He  fully  accepts  the  Jewish  philosopher's 
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doctrine  that  all  the  Pentateuchal  laws  had  a  ratioDal  justification, 
and  wore  intended  to  promote  a  reasonable  worship  of  God.  Aquinas 
accepts  Maimonides*  well-known  theory  of  the  sacrifices,  but  adds  to 
it  in  place  of  the  Jewish  philosopher's  rational  exposition  a  mystical 
reference  to  types.  He  utilises  Maimooides'  views  on  many  other 
rites  and  ordinances  ;  but  for  a  detailed  account  of  these  points  of 
agreement  I  mast  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Quttmann.  His  essay  is  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  influence  of  Jewish  on 
general  philosophy,  and  forms  a  worthy  continuation  of  Jellinek's 
publications  regarding  Aquinas,  and  of  JoeFs  able  inquiry  into  the 
relation  of  Albertus  Magnus  to  Maimonides. 

I.  Abrahams. 


D*1^K3,  Erlauterungen  der  Psalmen-Haggada  von  B.  Jedaja  Penini 
Bedarschi^  lebte  im  14.  Jahrhundert,  fferavsgeffebm  und  mU  einer 
Mnldtung  versehen.  Von  Salomon  Buber,  Krakau,  1891  (in 
Hebrew). 

We  have  lately  mentioned  this  author's  indefatigable  zeal  for  the 
Midrashic  literature  (Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  III.,  p.  769). 
The  present  edition  of  Jedaiah's  commentary  on  a  part  of  the 
Midrash  on  the  Psalms,  issued  in  honour  of  Dr.  Jellinek's  seventieth 
birthday,  will  be  welcomed  by  scholars,  since  the  old  edition  of  1559 
is  not  to  be  easily  obtained.  Of  courde,  Jedaiah's  philosophical  com- 
mentary on  chapters  i. — xxxvii.,  and  cix.,  will  not  give  us  a  better 
nnderstanding  of  this  Midrash,  bat  the  work  belongs  to  the  better  class 
of  rabbinic  literature,  and  the  author  of  it  is  well  known  by  bis  ethical 
work  in  rhymed  prose,  called  Behinath  Olaniy  or  **  Examination  of  the 
World.'*  Herr  Buber  follows  here  his  usual  method  in  giving  a 
preface  on  the  life  and  the  writings  of  the  author  whose  work  he 
edits.  He  enumerates  first  the  MSS.  in  which  this  commentary  is  to 
be  found,  continuing  vith  the  cominentator's  biography,  and  the 
enumeration  of  his  works.  The  editor  was  well  prepared  for  his  task, 
having  derived  his  information  from  libraries  and  from  various 
catalogue,  and,  above  all,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make 
use  of  the  advanced  sheets  of  the  Histoire  lit Ur aire  de  la  France,  x., 
xxxL,  not  yet  publitthed,  a  work  which  will  contain  a  very  detailed 
article  concerning  the  poet  and  philosopher  of  B^zi^rs,  the  son  of  the 
poet  Abraham  of  B^zi^rs,  based  upon  the  latest  researches. 

A.  Neubauek. 


TOL.  IV. 
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NOTES  AND  DISCUSSION. 

Hebrew  Sentences  In  Ecolesictstlous. 
Mr.  SciiECHTER,  in  his  able  essay  on  the  quotation  of  Ben  Sira  in 
the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim  (Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  III. 
p.  689),  refers  to  the  forthcoming   edition  of  B.  Saadiah  Graon's 
Sej)her  hag-Galuy^  by  Dr.  Harkavy.     Our  learned  friend  has  favoured 
us  with  his  provisional  edition  of  Saa<1iah's  Srpher  Agroriy  Sepher  hag- 
Oalut/j  and  some  others  of  his  fragmentary  polemical  treatises  which 
have  appeared  in  a  Russian  periodical.     We  reserve  a  detailed  notice 
on  this  important  publication,   which   greatly  elucidates   Saadiah's 
attitude  towards  his  adversaries  at  the  time,  for   Dr.   Harkavy^s 
final  edition  with  Hebrew  translation  and  critical  commentary,  which 
will  appear  amongst  the  next  publications  of  the  Society,  Meqitse 
Nirdamim.    We  shall  only  give  here  the  quotations  from  Ben  Sira 
found  in  the  Galuy^  in  order  to  make  Mr.  Schechter's  essay  on  this 
subject  more  complete,  and  possibly  he  will  be  able  to  make  use  of 
them  in  his  promised  subsequent  essay  on  Sirach.    Mr.  Schechter  has 
already  given  the  bibliography  concerning  the  Oaluy  (Jewish  Quar- 
terly Review,  IIL,  pp.  685-89).     In  an  able  article  by  Professor 
David  Elaufmann  (kak-KanneL  Second  Series  (1871),  I.,  p.  61  sqq.), 
who  made  use  of  Firkovitz's  MS.  of  Saadiah's  treatise,  he  mentions 
that  there  are  seven  quotations  from  Ben  Sira,  and  he  gives  the  text 
of  the  three  quotations  in  it  from  the  **  Book  of  Wisdom,'*  by  Eleazar 
ben  Iri  or  Irai  ;  the  latter  name  Saadiah  gives  in  his  commentary  on 
the  book  Yezirah  (p.  6  of  the  text  and  p.  20  of  the  French  translation, 
edition  of  M.  M.  Labert,  Paris,  18S9).     Who  Eleazar  ben  Irai  was 
remains  a  riddle  at  present ;    certain  it  is  that  the  one  quotation 
beginning  with  the  word  t<7DD2  (Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  III., 
p.  690,  No.  4)  is  to  be  found  in  Sirach  and  not  in  the  *'  Book  of 
Wisdom,"  as  already  observed  by  Mr.  Schechter  (op.  at.,  p.  686).  We 
bee  also  from  Mr.  Schechter's  parallel  passages  that  many  quotations 
from  Sirach  m  the  Talmudic  literature  are  introduced  by  the  words, 
^'  Says  R.  Eleazar " ;   whether  this  Eleazar  is  meant  by  Saadiah  we 
cannot  affirm.  The  two  other  following  quotations  from  the  "  Book  of 
Wisdom''  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  Apocryphal  book  ;  thus  we  must 
conclude  that  Saadiah  alludes  to  another  "  Book  of  Wisdom."     They 
are  the  following  :— 

1.— non  nv^3  o  ip^^m  d>B'^dd  d^vvid^  o  ivt  on  d^v^d  c|D3  "hi 

.i^^ion*  1^3  3^3«  p^pxi  niD3  ipir 

**  Unless  they  break  rocks  with  the  hand,  indeed  the  breakers  have 
to  smooth  with  the  hammer.    The  fat  of  the  wheat  is  crushed  with 
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the  threshing- flail,  and  the  hasks  of  the  ears  are  broken  off  with 
the  hand." » 

2.— (:  i^s^)  i^Dn  nvy  *^3d  n'^^z'i  ^d  vdki  ddk  d^dh  ^d*d  ^y  ^ip  djhd 

"  As  the  voice  of  thunder  upon  a  brook  of  water  has  no  effect,  so 
all  her  words  without  counsel  will  fail."' 

The  following  sayings  are  quoted  in  the  Oaluy  from  Ben  Sira  : — 

1.— D*3i  vom  nmoNi  •  py  hv  Jiy  n^oin^  noan  ^  nrvho  ^ki 
AW  ni:»  D^ycn  ^  iDy  p|«i  d^dri  ^d  •  n^D»  ^ni:iy  an^ 

"  And  to  forgiveness  do  not  trust  by  adding  sin  unto  sin,  in  saying, 
His  mercies  are  great,  the  multitude  of  our  sins  he  will  forgive  ;  for 
mercy  and  wrath  are  with  him,  and  upon  the  wicked  will  rest  his 
might'*  (Ecclus.  v.  5-7).  See  for  variations  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review,  p.  695,  No.  20.  Saadiah's  text  confirms  Dr.  C.  Taylor's 
emendation,  ibidem^  p.  704,  note  88. 

•*-Let  many  be  those  who  are  at  peace  with  thee,  but  reveal  thy 
secret  to  one  of  a  thousand"  (Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  III., 
p.  692  ;  Ecclus.  vi.  6). 

.mv  Dva  noy^  k'^i  ny 

"  If  thou  acquirest  a  friend,  acquire  him  by  proof,  and  be  not  hasty 
to  trust  him,  for  some  are  friends  for  a  time,  but  will  not  abide  in  the 
day  of  the  trouble"  (Ecclus.  vi.  7,  8). 

'*  Before  death  judge  no  man  blessed,  for  at  his  end  a  man  will  be 
known  "  (Ecclus.  xi.  28). 

** Separate  thyself  from  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy  friends" 
(Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  III.,  p.  686 ;  Ecclus.  vi.  13). 

6. -IN  yii55  K^  13D  Dyn  *  ^nDT^  *o  Dno3i  ^mno:  ^kd  idkh  ^« 

.ninn  nivpa  ^tro:  ^d 

**  Do  not  say,  I  am  hidden  from  God  ;  and  above  who  will  remember 
me  ?  Among  many  people  I  shall  not  be  known ;  or  what  is  my  soul  in 
the  esteem  of  spirits  ?  "  (Ecclus.  xvi.  17). 

^  The  exact  translation  of  the  pasAage  is  difficult  to  give.  The  saying 
means,  according  to  Saadiah's  introductory  words,  that  man  obtains  his 
necessaries  of  life  by  hard  work. 

'  This  passage  is  also  difficult  in  many  respects.  The  meaning  is, 
according  to  Saadiah  that  the  words  of  a  fool  are  like  to  the  murmur  of 
rapid  waters. 
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7.— Tipni  ^  prro^i  ini«  no:©  n^c^  mn  ^d. 

*'  For  with  mach  talking  will  he  tempt  thee,  and  he  will  smile  upon 
thee'and  search  thee"  (Ecclus.  xiii.  11). 

For  completeness  sake  we  mention  that  Joseph  hen  Nahmias  (MS. 
Bod.  Library,  No.  335  of  the  New  Catalogae)  mentions  also  Ben  Sira 

twice,  viz.,  (1.)  foi.  126 :  n^HDi  n:)pnnn  *d  in3Dt<  loonn^  tMpd 
p^K'in  DnU3  1^1  KTD  p  1DD3  (Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  III., 
p.  702).  (2.)  fol.  138  :  linD  Dm  V3D  t<TD  p  1DD3  'IHD  p^n  'am 
inn  Tina  «nn  ^DH  «^i  ^nn  (see  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
III.,  p.  692). 

Let  us  add  the  following  statement.  The  small  fragment  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  mentioned  by  Mr.  Schechter  (Jewish  Quarterly 
Review,  HL,  p.  689)  is  not  likely  to  be  a  piece  of  the  Galuy,  but 
rather,  as  Dr.  Harkavy  suggested  (^Tsraelitische  Monatsschrift,  No.  4, 
1891,  p.  15),  from  the  book  on  the  Calendar  and  Feasts  which  Saadiah 
says  in  the  GcUuy  was  written  with  vowel-points  and  accents. 

A.  Neubauer. 


Postscript  to  Article   on  ''  The    Literature  of  the  Jews  of 
Yemen,"  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  III.  604-621. 

For  the  benefit  of  scholars  we  may  permitted  to  state  the  following  : 

il),  that  the  Talmud  MSS.  coming  from  Yemen  (Jewish  Quarterly 
Leview,  III.,  p.  613)  have  been  acquired  by  Prof  es^or  R.  Gottheil  of 
Colombia  College,  New  York,  for  that  Inntitution.  (2.)  That  amongst 
the  Midrashim  contained  in  Mr.  Deinard  s  list  (ibidem,  p.  615)  there 
are  besides,  the  two  parts  of  the  Midrash  hagOadol  and  the  Nfir 
al-Dhalam  of  Nethaneel  ben  Isaiah  (Oatal.  Bodl.,  MSS.,  No.  2346), 
one  on  Numbers  collected  by  Moses  ben  Joseph  n^fp  (pee  Dr. 
Steins chneider  in  Central- Anzeiger  Jurjudische  Litterutur,  I.,  p.  134), 
which  is  at  the  present  in  Mr.  Schecbter's  hand.  He  informs  us  that 
this  Midrash  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  compilation  like  the  Midrash 
hag-GadoL  (3.)  A  Midrash  on  Leviticus.  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy, 
in  which  each  Sidr&,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Kohut  inform  us, 

ends  with  the  foUowing  words  :  ^D  ^3«yD^t<  JD  ny^^zn  mTtC  «D  DH 
SpVD^I  ^pKV^I  h^vh^  r^  {nsh^  1K"I«  \d7  h\^hv^  iVCD  >D  -  'EHD 
''Finished  the  necessary  explication  of  the  Parashah  ...  in  the 
Lamp  of  Wisdom,  for  him  who  wishes  to  know  the  difference 
between  the  intellectual,  the  prudent  and  the  reasonable.'*  Dr.  Kohut 
adds  rightly  that  the  compiler  of  this  Midrash  munt  be,  according  to  the 
catalogue  of  Hebrew  MSS  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  No.  2493,  coL 
885,  Aboo  Mansur  al-Dhamari.  Dr.  Kohut  promises  to  give  extracts 
from  this  well  known  compilation  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 
Thus,  we  were  right  in  saying  (Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  HI., 
p.  614),  that  more  literary  finds  will  turn  up  in  Yemen. 

A.  Neubauer. 
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Beprinted  in  an  edition  of  100  copies  from  the  Jewish  Chronicle  and  the 
Jov/mal  of  the  Anthrojwlogical  InHUute, 

STUDIES  IN  JEWISH  STATISTICS, 

YITIL,  SOCIAL,  AMD  AHTHROPOMETSIC. 
By     JOSEPH     JACOBS. 

Contents  :  Gonsangniineous  Marriages ;  Social  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
London ;  The  Foreign  Contingent ;  Occapation  of  London  Jews ;  Pro- 
fessions ;  Vital  Btatiiif tics ;  (1)  Marriages,  (2)  Births;  Theiraoial character- 
istics of  modem  Jews ;  The  comparative  distribution  of  Jewish  ability. 

The  oomparati^e  Anthropometry  of  English  Jews. 

Crown  8vo.,  59 — Iyjx,  12  pages.    Illustrations  and  plans. 
aoth  6*.  neU, 


OrXJST  ISSXJB3I>- 
THE  THIRD  AND  CONCLUDING  PART  OF 

MALORY.-MORTE    d'ARTHUR. 

EDITED  BY 

H.    OSKAR    SOMMER. 

3  vols.  4to.  860,  230,  350  pages. 
Sumptuously  printed  by  Ballantyne  on  Laid  Paper. 

Comprising  Mr.  Lang*s  Introduction  and  Dr.  Sommer's  Treatise  on  the 
Sources  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory.    Price  for  the  Three  Vols.,  £2  10s.  net 

A  larger  number  of  Vols.  I.  and  III.  having  been  printed  than  of  Vol.  IL 
(which  contains  the  Critical  and  Bibliographical  Introduction,  Glossary, 
Critical  Apparatus,  List  of  Names  and  Pla^s,  &c.),  a  small  number  of  copies 
of  these  two  volumes  can  be  had  at  £1  lOs.,  and  copies  of  Vol.  1.  (Text)  at 
£1  Is.  net.  Roxburgh  bindings  can  be  had  at  5s.  extra  for  Vol.  I.  and  Vols. 
II.  and  IIL  bound  together. 

A  few  Large-Paper  Copies  of  the  three  volumes  may  still  be  had  at  £5  5e. 
net. 

BZT&AOTi^  r&OM  FBB88  ITOTXCBB. 
NOTES  AND  QffBRlES. 
"  Noble  volumes.     The  first  thoroughly  satisfactory  reprint." 

TIMES. 
*^  The  whole  work  is  that  of  a  scholar.    Admirable  alike  in  its  oonoeptioin 
and  its  execution.'* 

ACADEMY. 
'^We  have  in  Dr.  Sommer  the  very  type  and  example  of  sound  and 
judicious  learning,  conscientiously  employed  in  research,  and  prudentlj 
applied  in  composition.  *Le  Morte  d' Arthur*  is  the  earliest  classic  of 
English  prose  and  of  English  printing  ;  and  yet  no  book  has  met  with  saoh 
neglect  from  English  scholars,  nor  been  treated  with  such  carelessness  as  this. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  Dr.  Sommer  to  edit  a  genuine  text,  to  write  biblio- 
{Franhioal  and  philological  studies,  to  compile  laborious  indices." 
^  NATION. 

"  Royal  volumes.** 

DAILY  TELEORAPIT. 
*'  For  beauty  of  t7P0fiP^pi<^I  execution  has  not  been  equalled  in  this 
century  in  England.** 

W£BTHE£11KB,  LBA  AKO  00^  OIBCUS  FLAX3B,  LOKDON  WALL. 
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NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
The  Child's  Gift  Book  of  the  Season. 

CEl-XIC   FAIRY  TAl-ES- 

Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  and  illustrated  by  J.  D.  Batten.  A  beautifully 
printed  and  bound  volume.  Compriaingf  the  best  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh  ajid 
Cornish  Tales,  with  8  Full-page  lUustratioiis,  numerous  Vignettes  and 
Tail-pieces,  26  Initials,  etc.,  68.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  copies 
printed  on  Japanese  paper,  all  sold. 

Companion  volume  to  the  same  Author's  successful  Christmas 
volume  of  1890. 

ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES. 

Collected  by  JOSEPH  JACOBS,  and  Dlnstrated  by  J.  D.  Batten. 

Small  8yo.  pp.  xvi— 253,  8  Full-page  and  60  smaller  Illustrations,  fan^ 

cloth,  price  6s. 

"This  new  and  charmingly  illustrated  volume."— -i5a/Zy  Telegraph  (Leader). 

**  As  a  collection  of  fairy  tales  to  delight  children  of  all  ages,  ranks  second 
to  none." — Daily  Graphic  (with  Illustrations). 

"  A  delight  alike  to  the  young  people  and  their  elders." — Globe, 

"  Prettily  and  brightly  adapted."— iS^^r. 

"  A  most  delightful  volume  of  fairy  tales." — England. 

*  A  number  of  charming  English  fairy  tales." — Speaker, 

*^Mr.  Jacobs  may  be  congratulated  alike  on  the  matter  and  form  of  his 
book." — Manchester  Guardmn. 

**  A  more  desirable  child's  book  .  .  •  has  not  been  seen  for  many  a  day.** — 
DaUy  News  (Leader). 

"  F^m  first  to  last,  almost  without  exception,  these  stories  are  delightful.** 
^AtheniBwn, 

<<  The  most  delightful  book  of  fairytales,  taking  form  and  contents  togei^ier, 
ever  presented  to  children." — B.  S.  Habtland  in  Folk-Lore. 

**The  whole  collection  is  dramatic  and  humorous.  .  .  .  Hiis  delightful 
book.**— Miss  Thackeray  in  Atalanta  (with  Illustrations). 

**  A  gift-book  that  will  charm  any  child,  and  all  older  folk  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  retain  their  taste  for  the  old  nursery  stories." — Literary 
World. 

"A  dainty  and  an  interesting  volume."— JVoe^#  and  Queriet, 

'*  If  we  were  asked  what  present  would  make  a  child  happiest  at  Christmas- 
tide  we  think  we  could  witn  a  clear  conscience  point  to  Mr.  Jacobs*  book.*' — 
Gloucester  Journal, 

«  The  most  delightful  book  of  its  kind  that  has  come  in  our  way  for  many 
a  day.** — Oban  Times, 

"  Brimful  of  pretty  stories  •  •  .  retold  in  a  truly  delightful  manner.** — 
Jforth- Western  Gazette. 

**  The  tales  are  simply  delightful.  Ko  amount  of  description  can  do  them 
justice.  The  only  way  is  to  read  the  book  through  from  cover  td  cover.** — 
Magazine  and  Book  Review. 

**  The  drawings  by  Mr.  Batten  ...  are  extremely  clever,  and  are  full  of 
humour  and  imagination." — Leeds  Mercury. 

**  Several  charming  stories  that  may  be  claimed  as  new  acquaintances  .  .  . 
Mr.  Batten's  illustrations  are  excellent."—  World. 

"  The  book  is  intended  to  correspond  to  *  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,*  and  it  mnst 
be  allowed  that  its  pages  fairly  rival  in  interest  those  of  the  well-known 
repository  of  folk-lore. ' — Sydney  Morning  Herald  (N.S.W.). 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  ;  it  is  indeed  two  delidous  books 
rolled  into  one.,' — Review  of  Reviews  (with  Illustrations). 

"A  really  valuable  and  curious  selection,  which  will  be  welcomed  bj 
readers  of  all  ages  .  .  .  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Batten  are  often  devsr  and 
irreiistibly  humorous.**— 2Vm««. 
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JANUARY,    1892. 

H.  GRAETZ,  THE  JEWISH  HISTORIAN. 

Following  on  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  came  a 
period  of  European  reaction  in  which  the  sun  of  Jewish 
favour  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse.  In  many  directions 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  stayed,  and  their 
hard-won  and  dearly-prized  rights  threatened.  But  there 
was  this  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new,  between 
the  mediaeval  and  the  modern  trouble.  The  Jews  had 
recovered  courage  and  found  voice  ;  they  dared  to  speak  in 
their  own  behalf,  and  Europe  was  ready  to  give  a  fair 
liearing  to  their  defence.  At  the  moment  when  the  hour 
sadly  needed  the  man,  was  bom  one  whose  works  were 
destined  to  plead  eloquently  for  the  people  he  loved,  to  en- 
shrine its  past  in  volumes  of  enduring  value,  and  to  show 
what  manner  of  future  its  present  foreshadowed. 

Hirsch  (or  Heinrich)  Graetz  was  bom  at  Zerkow,  in  the 
province  of  Posen,  in  1817.  His  early  life,  however,  was 
passed  at  Xions,  to  which  place  his  parents  removed  soon 
after  the  birth  of  the  future  historian.^  His  experiences 
at  school  were  not  altogether  agreeable  ones.  The  principles 
on  which  the  training  of  the  Jewish  youths  of  the  district 
was  then  conducted  may  be  seen  from  the  method  of  ^the 
Rabbi    of   Zerkow,  about  whose   eccentricities,  so  .many 

*  For  the  facts  of  6xaet3*8  early  yean,  I  am  indebted  in  great  part  to 
ibe  inf ormiktion  Bnjyplied  by  Mrs.  Graets,  and  to  Dr.  Rippner^g  articles  in 
BrflU's  MmaUhmter,  1887.  ^ 
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anecdotes  are  current.  It  is  said  that  on  every  Friday 
afternoon  he  would  range  his  pupils  in  a  line  and  regularly 
proceed  to  flog  them  all  in  order.  If  any  embryo  philosopher 
among  them,  with  a  sense  of  what  was  just,  protested 
against  his  unmerited  beating,  the  teacher  would  reply, 
"  If  you  have  so  far  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  you  are 
certain  to  do  something  sooner  or  later."  Graetz  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  under  a  pedagogue  of  this  character  at 
first,  for  his  earliest  studies  were  directed  by  one  for  whom 
he  felt  a  keen  affection.  When,  however,  he  had  passed 
beyond  the  elementary  stages,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  thought  that  the  proper  instrument  for  opening  a 
lock  was  a  hammer  and  not  a  key.  A  sensitive  child  could 
not  thrive  under  such  a  system,  and,  as  legend  says  of 
Maimonides,  Oraetz  acquired  throughout  the  town  a  general 
reputation  for  stupidity.  But  a  liberator  soon  appeared  on 
the  scene.  His  former  teacher,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Qraetz's  abilities,  one  day  suddenly  entered  the  school- 
room, and  without  a  word  to  the  presiding  tyrant,  bodily 
carried  off  his  beloved  pupil. 

Graetz  remained  with  his  parents  in  Xions  for  some  years^ 
but  his  mother  then  took  her  son  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Wollstein,  her  own  birthplace.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
dayan,  and  knew  that  her  son  would  be  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  Talmud  in  Wollstein.  In  that  town,  too,  she  had 
relatives,  and  to  their  charge  she  committed  the  boy,  whose 
talents  it  was  by  that  time  impossible  to  doubt.  He  passed 
an  interval  of  some  duration  in  Wollstein,  where  he  studied 
the  Talmud  and  also  attended  the  Gymnasium.  But  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  and  the  one* 
sided  training  of  those  to  whom  this  instruction  was  com- 
mitted, could  not  fail  to  dissatisfy  a  clever  lad  who  had 
imbibed  the  new  together  with  the  old.  The  time  had  come 
for  Graetz,  now  growing  to  manhood,  to  find  a  teacher  who 
would  combine  a  reverence  for  the  Talmud  with  an 
appreciation  for  modem  culture  and  scientific  method. 
Such  a  teacher  he  thought  he  had  found  in  Samson  Raphael 
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Hlrsch.  Hirsch  had  unfurled  the  banner  of  enlightened 
conservatism  in  Oldenburg,  and  was  attiacting  to  himself  a 
number  of  young  and  gifted  Jews  who  were  eager  to 
reconcile  the  old  and  the  new;  who  were  devotedly  atteu^hed 
to  traditional  Judaism,  and  yet  could  not  regard  without 
loathing  the  narrow  policy  that  would  shut  off  Talmud 
students  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  its 
literature.  Graetz  remained  in  Oldenburg  for  some  years, 
and  the  love  for  Judaism  which  already  animated  him  was 
strengthened  by  contact  with  Hirsch's  vigorous  enthusiasm. 
Later  on,  the  teacher  became  his  pupil's  critic ;  but  that 
was  when  the  cleavage  between  parties  had  become  more 
pronounced.  In  Oldenburg  Graetz  completed  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  University,  and  then  proceeded  to  Breslau, 
in  1840,  where  h^  graduated  and  for  a  time  settled.  He 
had  in  the  interim  become  acquainted  with  the  lady  whom 
he  afterwards  so  happily  married. 

Graetz's  first  appearance  as  a  writer  occurred  in  1844-5. 
Chiefly  in  the  latter  year  he  contributed  to  Fiirst's  Orient, 
a  periodical  which  contains  much  of  permanent  literary 
value,  two  series  of  critical  articles  directed  against  Geiger's 
Lehrbuch  zur  Sprache  der  Mishna,  These  essays  at  once 
brought  the  writer  into  prominence.  The  learning,  the 
style,  and  the  control  over  large  masses  of  material,  which 
distinguished  his  later  work^  are  already  displayed  in  his 
earliest  production.  The  verdict  pronounced  on  Geiger's 
work  was  immoderately  severe,  and  this  is  not  surprising. 
To  Graetz,  the  suggestion  of  Geiger  that  the  language  of 
the  TWifthnah  was  an  exotic,  the  product  of  the  schools,  was 
intolerable.  This  language  was  a  natural  growth,  and  so 
far  from  embodjdng  an  ossified,  artificial,  and  merely 
learned  terminology,  responded  to  the  thoughts  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  people.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
literary  activity,  Graetz  gave  evidence  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  crying  need  for  a  comprehensive  grasp  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  history  of  Jewish  tradition.  The  settlement 
of  every  special  point  in  that  history,  he  maintained,  pre- 
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supposed  the  capacity  to  deal  with  all  points.  In  his 
defence  of  the  Rabbinical  writings,  Qraetz  oifered,  too,  the 
acute  remark  that  the  Talmud  wreaked  its  revenge  on 
those  who  scoffed  at  it  by  remaining  a  sealed  literature  to 
them.  Two  points  call  for  notice  in  this  first  essay  of 
Graetz.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Graetz  made  his  dibut 
practically  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy.  This  attitude* 
when  contrasted  with  the  view  presented  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  history  (1853),  seems  to  betray  a  glaring 
contradiction.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  real 
and  fundamental  divergence  which  existed  ab  initio  be- 
tween the  schools  of  Frankel  and  Hirsch  only  gradually 
revealed  itself.  At  first,  all  who  felt  an  attraction  towards 
traditional  Judaism,  were  ranged  together  on  one  side.  In 
the  presence  of  the  common  enemy,  their  private  differ- 
ences were  ignored,  or  rather,  were  overlooked,  for  reform 
was  laying  the  axe  at  the  very  root  of  the  tree.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  the  allies  settled  in  separate  camps. 
"  Orthodoxy  "  and  "  Historical  Judaism,"  which  had  at  the 
outset  seemed  synonymous,  were  found  to  constitute  very 
different  things,  for  while  the  one  party  became  ever  more 
orthodox,  the  other  became  ever  more  historical.  On  the 
theoretical  side,  the  historical  school  recognised  no  fixed 
dogmas ;  on  the  practical  side,  the  oral  law  consisted  of  a 
series  of  customs  or  minhagim.  This  attitude  became  very 
clear  when  Frankel,  in  his  Darke  Hammiahnah  (1859),  ex- 
plained halachah  U-Moslie  Misainai  to  mean  old  halachoth 
dating  from  immemorial  times.  Hirsch,  Auerbach,  and 
others  of  his  party  instantly  proclaimed  Frankel  a  heretic, 
Ibr  with  them  these  halachoth  were  actually  revealed  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  were  as  divine  as  the  Decalogue 
itself. 

In  the  second  place,  Graetz*s  hostile  judgment  on  Geiger's 
book  led  to  reprisals.  Graetz  was  himself  the  object  of  a 
strong  attack  in  an  organ  of  the  Liberal  party,  Der  Israelit, 
in  which  a  clever,  but  bitter  attempt  was  made  to  cast 
ridicule  on  the  youthful  critic.     Whether  this  article  was 
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actually  written  by  Geiger  may  be  doubted ;  Graetz  him- 
self thought  so,  and  indignantly  resented  the  personalities 
with  which  he  was  assailed.  But  like  the  subsequent  in- 
vective of  Hirsch  (1855-6)  from  the  opposite  side,  this 
attack  was  far  from  proving  detrimental  to  Graetz. 
Surely,  one  whom  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  assail  in 
this  manner  must  be  a  man  worthy  of  note  ;  personalities 
are  not  usually  hurled  except  against  personages.  The 
relations  between  Graetz  and  Geiger  were  never  cordial  in 
after  years,  but  this  early  passage  of  arms  prepared  the 
learned  Jewish  world  to  receive  with  attention  Graetz's 
first  independent  work,  GnoaticismtXs  und  Judenthum,  which 
appeared  in  1846,  and  established  his  reputation  as  a 
historian  from  whom  much  was  expected.  Previously,  his 
progress  had  interested  the  community  of  WoUstein ;  the 
hopes  in  him  had  now  ceased  to  be  local.  In  his  work  on 
Gnosticism,  Graetz  showed  how  the  influence  of  the  gnosis 
had  found  its  way  into  Jewish  circles,  and  how  even  the 
Tanaim  had  either  accepted  or  combated  it.  To  the 
former  category  belonged  Acher,  and  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  Ben  Azai  and  Ben  Zoma ;  to  the  latter,  Akiba,  who 
alone  of  the  four  came  safely  through  the  hazards  of  a 
journey  through  the  "  Paradise  "  of  Gnosticism.  The  Sefei' 
Yetsira  was,  according  to  Graetz,  the  work  of  Akiba ;  but 
he  subsequently  abandoned  this  opinion.  With  charac- 
teristic honesty  he  calls  attention  to  this  change  of  view 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  History  (p.  281). 

Graetz  soon  afterwards  removed  from  Breslau  to  the 
small  Austrian  town  Lundenburg,  in  Moravia,  where  he 
filled  an  unimporteint  post  as  director  of  a  school.  Here 
he  was  free  from  the  turmoil  of  party  conflict,  and,  like 
Saadiah  in  his  desert  exile,  steaxiily  amassed  materials  an^ 
made  preliminary  studies  to  serve  the  great  purpose  which 
he  had  already  planned.  These  six  years  were  not,  how- 
ever, unproductive,  and  the  essays  that  he  published  during 
this  period  of  retirement  indicate  the  direction  of  his 
thought.     An   essay  on   the  "  Septuagint '*  (1845),   with 
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special  reference  to  its  religious  interest,  had  preceded,  but 
papers  on  *'  Jewish  History  "  (1846 ),  the  "  Current  Methods 
of  treating  the  Talmud,"  "Studies  in  Jewish  History*' 
(1852),  "  Talmudic  Chronology  and  Topography  "  (1852-3), 
are  among  his  contributions  to  Frankel's  periodical  publica- 
tions subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  his  Gnosticism.  It 
was  expected  by  many  that  Graetz  would  become  a 
"Rabbiner,"  but  this  was  not  his  destiny.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  world  gained  by  this  fact,  in  that  the 
Babbinical  office  to  a  certain  extent  robs  a  man  of  his 
independence,  and  may  compel  him  to  withhold  from  the 
world  part  at  least  of  the  truth.  This  would  be  a  valid 
enough  argument  had  Graetz  remained  unattached ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  he  enjoyed  €ts  teacher  at  the  fireslau 
Seminary  greater  freedom  than  he  would  have  possessed  aa 
Rabbi.  In  fact  he  was  somewhat  trammelled  by  his  official 
position  in  after  yeai's,  though  he  but  hinted  at  his  discon- 
tent. In  his  lecture  before  an  English  audience  in  1887  he 
used  these  words:  "There  are  at  present,  thank  God, 
seminaries  for  Jewish  theology,  in  which  these  studies  [viz., 
'Biblical  Exegesis,'  'Tahnud,'  'Philosophy  and  Ethics,* 
*  History  and  Archaeology ']  are  pursued,  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Breslau,  Amsterdam,  Buda-Pesth,  and  recently  also 
in  Rome.  But,  for  various  reasons,  the  teeichers  at  these 
institutions  cannot  deal  with  these  studies  with  that 
thoroughness  which  modem  science  demands.  Even  the 
teachers  would  be  glad  to  have  the  results  worked  out  for 
the  purposes  of  their  own  teaching.  Only  such  scientific 
workers  as  are  entirely/  free  from  evert/  yoke  can  produce 
really  academic  results."  This  was  Graetz's  feeling  when 
he  had  long  earned  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  he  was  too 
clear-headed  to  fail  to  see  that  his  position  in  the  seminary 
was  not  one  that  permitted  him  the  luxury  of  complete 
independence.  If  he  was  not  himself  a  Rabbi  he  was  the 
producer  of  Rabbis,  and  the  deference  which  he  was  spared 
from  owing  to  a  congregation  of  his  own,  he  felt  constrained 
to  show  to  the  prejudices  and  sentiments  of  congregationd 
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over  which  his  pupils  would  preside.  There  is  some  in- 
jastice,  therefore,  in  the  charge  of  reticence  that  is  levelled 
against  Graetz.  He  could  not  forget  that  the  seminary 
would  suffer  for  his  sins  if  he  offended  hy  speaking  out  his 
whole  heart.  He  was  too  chivalrous  to  willingly  force 
others  to  fight  his  battle  with  him ;  and  whether  that  battle 
was  against  anti-Semitic  professors  from  the  outside,  or 
against  discontented  co-religionists  from  the  inside,  Graetz 
asked  to  stand  alone,  so  that  if  he  fell,  on  his  head  would 
come  the  disastrous  consequences.  How  victoriously  he 
passed  through  the  ordeal,  how  he  eingle-handed  maintained 
his  position,  his  whole  later  career  proves.  Genius  always 
implies  a  certain  element  of  solitude.  Graetz  was  indeed 
no  recluse,  and  his  ideas  were  not  those  of  a  bookish 
student.  His  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one,  and  his 
beloved  wife  shared  his  aspirations  and  his  triumphs.  But 
outside  his  family  circle,  Graetz  made  none  of  those  intense 
friendships  which  have  given  completeness  to  the  lives  of 
lesser  men.  Graetz  won  the  admiring  regard  of  the  luany 
rather  than  the  love  of  the  few,  and  this  isolation,  due  in 
part  to  the  unapproachable  height  to  which  his  fame  raised 
him,  in  part  to  his  regard  for  the  interests  of  others,  was 
easily  mistaken  for  mental  reserve. 

But  the  Breslau  seminary  was  only  a  dream  when  Graetz 
Bettled  in  Lundenburg.  In  the  interim  he  was  working  at 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  history,  the  volume  which  was  the 
first  to  see  the  light.  With  this  MS.  he  went  to  Berlin 
in  1853,  and  readily  found  a  publisher  in  Veit  Scholars 
and  **  general  readers "  agreed  in  hailing  the  new  history 
as  a  work  of  genius.  It  brought  the  Talmudic  heroes  to 
life  again,  and  it  promised  to  perform  the  same  service  for 
the  even  more  dimly  seen  and  imperfectly  understood. 
Jewish  worthies  of  later  times. 

Throughout  the  twelve  (or  rather  thirteen)  volumes  of 
his  history,  Graetz  s  astounding  mastery  over  his  materials, 
his  lucidity,  his  vigorous  style,  his  power  of  vivid  descrip- 
tion, are. as  remarkable  as  his. minute  learning,  his  pains- 
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taking  quotation  of  authorities,  his  ingenious  and  compli-^ 
Gated  yet  sound  combination  of  apparently  disconnected 
facts.  He  worked  on  a  gigantic  scale,  yet  there  was  no 
scamping  of  detail.  But  this  conscientious  accuracy  alone 
would  hardly  have  saved  his  work  from  becoming  obsolete. 
He  added  and  altered  in  later  editions  it  is  true,  he  ex- 
panded and  withdrew,  though  in  the  latter  process  he  was 
more  sparing  than  in  the  former.  But  his  work  has  re- 
mained on  the  whole  imaffected  by  the  course  of  time,  for 
,  he  had  given  it  immortality  by  his  living  im^inationj 
The  time  has  gone  by  when  to  attribute  imaginative  power 
to  a  historian  would  be  tantamount  to  attempting  to  dis- 
credit him  and  his  work.  Graetz  was  himself  the  wander- 
itg  Jew,  whom  he  himself  so  well  described.^  *•  You  might 
call  him  the  youngest  brother  of  Time.  This  wandering 
Jew  understood  all  languages,  knew  all  Christian  and 
Moslem  dynasties,  their  rise  and  fall,  their  follies,  and  their 
aimless  actions.  He  had  been  at  the  Court  of  Vespasian, 
and  spoke  of  the  catastrophe  that  brought  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  This  wandering 
Jew  had  passed  through  the  tortures  and  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Bome,  and  at  this  his 
auditor  is  astounded,  as  at  a  miracle."  But  Gra^etz's  past 
had  been  even  more  of  a  miracle  than  this.^  He  had  been 
redeemed  amid  marvellous  signs  of  Qod*s  love  and  his 
anger  from  Egyptian  bondage,  he  had  wept  by  Babel's 
streams  when  in  a  second  exile  he  thought  of  Jerusalem  ; 
with  the  heroic  Hasmonean  brothers  he  had  fought  and 
won  his  people's  liberty,  he  had  been  led  in  chains  to  grace 
_  *i;fie  triumph  of  his  Roman  conqueror.  With  the  martyrs 
;v^of  all  ages  he  suffered ;  he  was  assaulted  by  the  soldiers  of 
'.  •  -thtB  Cross,  and  well-nigh  perished  by  the  hand  of  those 
whom  the  Black  Death  had  spared ;  he  stood  by  while  his 
""bYethren  were  driven  from  England  and  exiled  from  Spain ; 

'^       >  Lecture  before  Anglo^ewish  Exhibition,  1887. 

*  Cf.  Prof.  Kaufmann  in  the  Pester  Lloydy  September  12tih,  1891. 
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he  saw  them  fall  before  the  Cossacks'  unbridled  violence ; 
when  the  new  Jerusalem  opened  its  doors  to  his  race  he 
too  took  ship  to  Holland  with  them ;  when  England's  shores 
were  no  longer  forbidden  soil  he  trod  them  too.  He  was  at 
Sinai  when  the  law  was  given ;  he  sang  psalms  with  David  ; 
became  a  Hellenist  in  Alexandria  and  a  Tanaite  in 
Babylon,  a  poet  in  Spain  and  a  philosopher  in  Cairo; 
shared  the  enthusiasm  of  Jehuda  Halevi  and  the  troubled 
wanderings  of  an  Ibn  Ezra  in  search  of  a  home  and  of 
ti-uth ;  with  Spinoza  he  merged  his  being  into  the  All-being, 
with  Mendelssohn  he  craved  free  air  and  found  it,  with 
Heine  he  laughed  and  cried  by  turns. 

It  has  become  almost  a  commonplace  to  speak  of  Graetz  s 
History  in  this  way;  and  if  he  so  affects  his  Jewish 
readers  it  was  because  he  felt  deeply  what  he  expressed  so 
strongly.  Graetz's  "  History  of  the  Jews  "  itself  belongs  to 
Jewish  History ;  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  dissociate  the 
the  facts  from  the  narrative.  Some  of  his  critics  were  un^ 
able  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  Graetz's  reconstruction  of 
the  past ;  they  thought  him  arbitrary  and,  slow  of  percep- 
tion themselves,  maintained  that  he  seized  upon  incidental 
points  and  converted  them  into  characteristics.  "  What  does 
Graetz  know  of  the  character  of  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai  ? 
What  can  Graetz  know?"  naively  asked  Hirsch,  in  1856. 
Ten  years  before  Graetz  had  dedicated  his  work  on 
Gnosticism  to  Hirsch, "  the  high-minded  champion  of  His- 
iorical  Jtuiaism,  the  unforgettable  teacher,  the  fatherly 
friend."  But  now  Hirsch  discards  his  pupil  and  will  have 
none  of  him,  for  he  had  sought  to  write  the  history  of 
Jewish  tradition.  With  Hirsch  the  Babbis  were  simply  the 
bearers  of  tradition,  with  Graetz  they  were  in  a  sense  its 
creators  also;  or  rather  they  developed  the  tradition  as 
they  bore  it  on.  Here  we  see  the  rift  between  Orthodoxy 
and  Historical  Judaism  betraying  its  presence ;  hence  the 
discord  between  master  and  pupiL  As  Graetz  proceeded 
with  his  history,  volimie  by  volume,  he  was  attacked  from' 
other  sides.     He  was  supposed  to  have  slighted  his  prede- 
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cesser,  Jost,  and  he  certainly  spoke  with  some  disrespect 
of  Zunz  in  the  original  preface  to  his  fifth  volume.  But 
in  the  preface  to  Volume  I.  Qraetz  described  Zunz  as  a 
"  Qenialer  Kritiker,"  and  he  had  some  ground  for  resent- 
ment if  it  be  true  that  Zunz,  when  asked  for  his  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  Graetz's  early  volumes,  remarked  that  Jost 
had  already  done  the  work  as  well.  In  1870,  when  pub- 
lishing a  second  edition  of  Volume  V.,  Qraetz  omitted  the 
reference  to  Zunz  which  had  aroused  so  much  animosity, 
and  in  his  eleventh  volume  he  did  posthumous  justice  to 
Jost,  as  he  had  done  to  Basnage  in  Volume  X.  It  was 
hardly  Graetz's  fault  that  his  own  "  History  "  so  entirely 
superseded  those  of  his  predecessors  that  they  are  now 
practically  unread.  That  Geiger  should  prove  a  severe 
and  unfriendly  critic  was  only  to  be  expected,  but  it  is 
rather  hard  to  understand  why  so  loud  a  charge  of  pla- 
giarism was  raised  against  Graetz.  There  never  was  less  of 
a  plagiarist  than  Graetz.  The  truth  is,  that  the  specialists 
thought  themselves  plundered  if  the  historian  seized  upon 
one  of  the  minute  facts  that  they  toilfully  collected,  fitted 
it  in  a  proper  setting,  and  gave  a  place  in  history  to  what 
had  before  been  an  item  entered  in  a  bibliographical  index. 
Though  Graetz  was  as  sound  a  specialist  in  every  field  as 
any  of  them  in  one  particular  domain,  facts  were  not  of 
value  to  him  just  because  they  were  facts ;  they  only  be- 
came truly  important  when  they  had  been  classified  and 
placed.  When  in  the  course  of  his  6,600  pa^;^  he  did  occa- 
sionally use  chips  from  other  people's  workshops  to  give 
completeness  to  his  own  mosaic,  he  was  sharply  called  to 
account,  while  his  own  creations  were  pilfered  by  others  to 
an  almost  incredible  extent,  and  yet  he  never  uttered  one 
word  of  protest. 

If  Graetz  had  a  weakness  in  this  matter  it  was  that  he 
systematically  refrained  from  quoting,  at  least  by  name, 
those  who  had  treated  him  ill  or  whom  he  thought  his  foes. 
There  are,  as  Carlyle  pointed  out.  Artists  in  Histoiy  and 
Artisans,  men  who  work  mechanically  in  a  definite  depart- 
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ment  without  eye  for  the  whole,  "  not  feeling  that  there  is 
a  whole ;  and  men  who  inform  and  ennoble  the  humblest 
department  with  an  idea  of  the  whole,  and  habitually 
know  that  only  in  the  Whole  is  the  Partial  to  be  discerned." 
But  Carlyle,  wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  the  two  functions  combined,  was  absolutely  right  in 
distinguishing  between  them.  Graetz,  it  may  be  soberly 
said,  was  at  once  Artist  and  Artisan ;  he  had  acquired  a 
manual  dexterity  for  parts,  yet  retained  his  control  over  the 
whole. 

What  Graetz  perceived  was  that  History  included  "  the 
art  of  interesting  the  affections  and  presenting  pictures  to 
the  imagination."  How  else  should  its  philosophy  teach 
than  by  examples  ?  Hence  the  efforts  that  Graetz  put 
forward  were  turned  in  this  direction ;  to  interest  his 
readers  in  his  heroes,  to  make  them  realise  who  they  were, 
and  what  they  did.  There  is  nothing  more  brilliant  in  the 
pages  of  secular  history  than  Graetz's  character  sketches  ; 
his  Solomon  Molcho,  his  Moses  Chayim  Luzzatto,  his 
Samuel  the  Prince,  Immanuel  of  Rome,  John  PfeflTerkom, 
Gracia  Mendesia  Nasi,  Pablo  Christiani,  Saad-Addaula, 
Don  Pedro  (whom  Graetz  refuses  to  nickname  "the 
Cruel"),  Dun€ish  ben  Labrat,  and  the  "burrowers^' 
Uriel  da  Costa,  Leon  Modena,  and  Joseph  Del-Medigo — ^ 
to  mention  a  few  of  his  dramatis  persorue  who  played 
lower  than  leading  parts.  Graetz  always  maintained 
that,  though  it  was  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  trace 
identities  in  the  course  of  events,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
explain  their  current  logically,  it  was  as  clear  a  part 
of  his  function  to  detect  contrasts,  and  to  set  these 
contrasts  in  a  prominent  light.  In  both  these  direc- 
tions, the  life-like  portraiture  of  persons  and  the  due 
admixture  of  light  and  shade,  Graetz  succeeded  admir^ 
ably,  and  almost  universally.  Where  he  somewhat 
erred  was,  on  the  one  hand,  in  his  habit  of  making  a 
striking  epithet  do  the  duty  of  a  more  humdrum,  but, 
perhaps,  more  complete  verbal  picture ;  on  the  other  hand. 
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in  what  looks  like  a  conscious  aim  at  discovering  contrasts 
beyond  the  mere  duty  of  describing  them  when  found. 
There  is  something  a  little  irritating  in  Qraetz's  constant 
harping  upon  his  epithets ;  scarcely  a  man  in  his  pages  but 
has  his  character  labelled  on  to  him,  and  the  label  never  by 
any  chance  slips  off.  In  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  history 
this  labelling  of  men  who  had  lived  near  enough  to  our 
own  times  to  still  belong  to  the  realm  of  party  politics, 
naturally  excited  violent  attack.  But  the  habit  runs 
through  the  whole  work,  like  a  golden  thread  that  has  be- 
come here  and  there  frayed,  and  has  been  bound  together 
with  less  valuable  material.  Graetz's  love  of  contrast  is 
also  shown  throughout ;  whether  he  is  setting  the  Kabba,- 
lisis  against  the  philosophers,  or  a  Holdheim  against  a 
Zacharias  Frankel.  One  cannot  refuse  a  meed  of  admira- 
tion to  the  audacious  and  grotesque  originality  that  could 
dare  to  set  the  names  of  Spinoza  and  Sabbatai  Zevi 
together  in  the  headings  of  two  successive  chapters— a 
rather  extreme  instance,  which,  however,  the  author  bravely 
justified.  Did  it  not  arrest  the  reader's  attention ;  did  it  not 
fix  in  his  mind  most  securely  the  directions  of  the  very 
sharply  opposed  dangers  that  threatened  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  engulph  Judaism  ?  Graetz  s  style  is  florid  to  excess, 
and  is  marred  by  the  use  of  inappropriate  and  confused 
metaphors.  But  his  vigour,  his  sureness  of  touch,  and  his 
eloquence  are  far  more  noticeable  than  his  faults ;  and  if  a 
certain  sense  of  disproportion  is  felt  in  his  treatment  of 
successive  epochs,  this  is  rather  due  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  style  than  of  the  actual  handling  of  the  material.  "  His 
work,"  said  Geiger,  speaking  of  the  earlier  volumes, 
"  contains  Oeschichten,  which  are  loosely  strung  together, 
but  are  not  Qeschichte.^*  Like  many  of  Geiger*s  judgments, 
this  utterance,  prejudiced  though  it  be,  is  at  least  partially 
true.  But  only  partially.  For  it  is  but  necessary  to  read  the 
eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  VoL  VL,  in  which  Graetz  takes 
a  wide  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  pre-Maimunist 
condition  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the  threads  are  gathered 
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from  every  land  of  East  and  West,  and  woven  together 
into  a  brilliant  many -coloured  web,  stretching  wide  as 
Jewry's  own  contemporary  horizon — if  these  and  similar 
chapters  be  read  in  the  light  of  Geiger's  criticism,  it  will 
be  seen  how  little  truth  there  is  in  it  after  all.  Sir  G. 
Trevelyan,  in  speaking  of  Macaulay's  painstaking  industry, 
recalls  how  Leonardo  da  Vinci  would  walk  the  whole  length 
of  Milan  that  he  might  alter  a  single  tint  in  his  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper.  Graetz  would  travel  amid  his  books  far 
greater  distances  than  this  to  write  a  sentence ;  nay,  to  fix 
an  epithet  in  those  general  summaries,  the  merits  of  which 
a  child  can  appreciate  and  a  learned  scholar  might  envy. 
Like  Macaulay,  Graetz  drew  no  pedantic  distinction  between 
the  learned  and  unlearned;  and  this  both  historians 
accomplished  by  the  "  downrightness  '*  and  unequivocal 
tendency  of  their  judgments  on  men  and  things.  No  one 
but  a  partisan  can  write  impartial  history ;  if  by  a 
partisan  is  meant  one  who  judges  careers  by  their  con- 
sequences, and  who  refuses  to  accept  the  dictum  that  truth 
must  necessarily  be  on  the  neutral  border-line  between 
parties — a  border-line  which,  in  many  cases,  has  no  more 
real  existence  than  the  Equator.  Impartial  history  does 
not  mean  history  that  must  please  all  parties,  or  remain 
indiflferent  to  each. 

In  a  word,  Graetz  wrote,  not  merely  the  History  of  the 
Jews,  but  the  Philosophy  of  that  History.  "  Why  does  he 
not  narrate  the  facts ;  why  must  he  always  pass  sentence 
on  them  ? "  These  questions  are  often  asked  by  readers 
in  disparagement  of  Graetz,  but  the  answer  is  not  so  hard 
to  find  as  the  questioners  suppose.  He  cannot  omit  the 
verdict,  because  the  present  and  the  future  of  Judaism  are 
conditioned  wholly  and  absolutely  by  the  past ;  because 
that  past  is  never  dead,  but  locks  the  present  in  its  eternal 
embrace.  A  Christian  historian  might  deal  with  Christian 
mysticism  in  a  calmly  scientific  spirit ;  not  so  a  Jewish 
writer  with  the  Kabbala.  The  Kabbala  holds  sway  still ; 
its  influences  ramify  throughout  the  Jewish  ceremony  and 
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belief  of  to-day ;  it  is  yet  a  strong  practical  force  for  good  or 
evil.  Must  not  the  Jewish  historian  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce whether  it  be  good  or  evil  ?  Can  he  contemplate  what 
its  effects  have  been  without  condemning  it  too,  without 
warning  the  future  to  steer  clear  of  the  follies  of  the  past  ? 
Qraetz  had  too  little  symptvthy  with  the  spiritual  elevation 
produced  by  what  he  slightingly  designated  schtodrmerei ;  he 
slurred  over  the  fact  that  the  Kabbala  itself  was  in  some 
of  its  phases  a  mystic  protest  of  pure  religion  against 
formalism,  that  neo-Chassidism  was  an  ennobling  enthu- 
siasm, seeking  direct  communion  with  God,  that  many  an 
imposter  must  have  had  fascinating  elements  of  greatness 
in  his  character.  To  the  glance  of  the  philosopher  of  his- 
tory, the  excesses  of  the  Kabbala  leading  tx>  tyrannous 
slavery  over  the  intellect,  the  speedy  degeneration  of 
Chassidism  into  the  worst  of  formalisms,  the  cruel  injuries 
inflicted  on  Jews  and  Judaism  by  these  imposters,  coloured 
the  initiation  of  the  one  and  the  motives  of  the  others, 
and  in  very  sooth  deserve  the  condemnation  which  Graetz 
meted  out  to  them.  Besides,  Graetz  would  not  allow 
Jewish  history  to  repeat  itself.  A  simple  and  naive 
Babbi  was  in  place  in  the  fifth  century,  but  Graetz  re- 
sented the  recurrence  of  the  type  in  the  thirteenth.  At 
the  earlier  date,  Graetz  found  much  to  praise  in  the  very- 
class  of  men  who,  in  their  later  guise  of  anti-Maimunists» 
were  scornfully  branded  by  him  as  **  Stock-Talmudisten." 
The  future  will  show  that  very  few  of  his  judgments 
will  be  reversed  by  the  court  of  appeal  of  posterity. 
With  his  eleventh  volume  the  matter  stands  otherwise. 
Here  Graetz  was  a  prophet  rather  than  an  historian; 
here  he  had  to  deal  with  causes  which  had  not  yet 
worked  out  their^fuU  effects.  If  this  section  of  his  work 
be  not  quite  worthy  of  the  rest,  it  is  because,  as  he  himself 
80  often  says  in  the  book  itself,  when  discussing  the  growth 
of  controversies  which  still  rage  within  Judaism,  "  Wie  es 
steht  .  .  gebiihrt  nicht  mehr  der  Geschichte  zu 
erzahlen;    es  gehort   der  unmittelbaren  Gegenwart  an." 
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Alas,  that  he  should  have  to  conclude  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  forthcoming  English  edition  of  his  History,  with  a 
similar  statement  regarding  German  anti-Semitism. 

The  publication  of  Oraetz's  History  occupied  the  author 
for  many  years;  indeed,  between  the  issue  of  the  first 
edition  of  Volume  IV.  to  the  issue  of  the  third  edition  of 
Volume  VIIL,  there  extends  an  interval  of  nearly  forty 
years  (1853-1890).  Excepting  the  fourth  volume,  all  the 
early  parts  of  the  first  edition  were  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  Philipssohn's  **Institut  zur  Forderung  der 
israelitischen  literature,''  which  has  a  glorious  record  of 
aseful  and  brilliant  work.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
author  had  done  much  in  other  fields ;  and  it  is  time  that 
we  resumed  the  thread  of  his  career, 

A  most  important  incident  in  directing  the  current  of 
Graetz's  activity  was  the  foundation  of  the  Breslau 
Seminary  in  1854.  The  need  for  such  an  institution  was 
pressing.  After  a  sleep  lasting  for  three  centuries  the 
nvrakening  had  come,  and  with  it  an  inevitable  period  of 
bewilderment.  A  strong  feature  in  the  Mendelssohniaa 
movement  was  the  effort  to  arouse  once  more  among  the 
Jews  that  love  for  secular  learning,  that  refined  desire  to 
speak  the  literary  languages  of  Europe,  which  had  distin* 
guished  the  Jews  before  the  period  of  dismal  desolation 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Black  Death.  Civil  rights 
were  in  part  gained,  a  wave  of  enlightenment  spread  over 
tiie  Jewries  of  the  West,  and  for  the  moment  blinded  their 
denizens  with  excess  of  light.  Jewish  learning  was  pur- 
sued by  a  few  scattered  enthusiasts,  such  as  Rapoport  and 
Zunz,  but  serious  internal  divisions  threatened  to  wreck 
Judaism  when  the  ship  which  had  weathered  so  many 
storms  was  well  within  sight  of  port.  How  fallen  was  the 
state  of  Jewish  le€uiiing  may  be  seen  from  the  preface  of 
Graetz's  Ghwsiicism,  in  which  the  author  actually  apologised 
for  offering  a  volume  which  did  not  deal  with  any  of  the 
controversies  raging  at  the  moment  between  Jewish  parties. 
The  Cheder  and  the  Yeshiba  had  lost  their  hold  on  the 
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eager  youth  of  Germany.^  Pra^e,  Frankfort,  Furth, 
Metz,  and  Hamburg,  which  had  attracted  bachuHm  by  the 
hundred,  could  now  count  their  Talmud  students  by  units. 
Great  Rabbis  like  Jacob  Lissa,  Akiba  Eger,  and  Moses  Sof  er 
still  found  many  dLsciples,  but  the  latest  of  these  died  in 
1840,  and  left  none  of  the  same  calibre  to  supply  their 
places.  At  length  leaders  of  all  the  Jewish  parties  in 
Germany  realised  the  danger ;  Judaism  needed  a  rallyin^- 
point,  a  Zion  f rom  which  might  go  forth  teachers  of  the 
Law.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  the  new  condi- 
tions under  which  Judaism  existed.  There  was  but  one 
alternative.  Either  the  Rabbinical  and  other  Jewish  litera- 
ture must  be  subjected  to  scientific  treatment,  or  it  must  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  lasting  neglect.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
convert  the  Melammed  into  a  Lehrer  and  the  Rav  into  a 
Rabbiner ;  yet  the  former  feat  was  successfully  attempted 
by  Mendelssohn's  immediate  disciples,  the  latter  was  the 
work  of  the  new  Jewish  Rabbinical  Seminaries. 

Seminaries  had  been  already  established  outside  Germany, 
and  the  one  in  Padua,  the  first  of  its  kind,  had,  since  its 
foundation  in  1827,  produced  good  fruits.  But  the  Breslau 
Seminary  far  surpassed  its  predecessors  in  importance  and 
in  the  width  of  its  aims.  In  Jonas  Franckel,  Judaism 
found  a  noble  benefactor,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
enlightened  advisers,  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to 
his  religion.  It  is  needless  to  recount  the  difficulties  that 
delayed  the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  nay,  threatened 
its  very  inception.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  conferences 
between  reco^ised  Jewish  scholars  and  men  of  commimal 
experience  were  held,  formally  and  informally,  during  the 
years  1847-1854,  and  resulted  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
Seminary  in  Breslau  on  August  10th  in  the  latter  year. 
Graetz  was  not  the  Director  of  the  new  institution ;  for 
that  post  there  was  but  one  fitting  claimant,  viz.,  Zacharias 

^    ■■ 

*  Strassburger,  Geichirhte  der  Erziehung  Hud  des  Unterrichtt  hei  deri 
IsracUten  (Stuttgart,  1885),  p.  231. 
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Frankel.  But  Graetz  took  part  in  the  Dresden  conference 
of  March,  1853,  at  which  the  organisation  and  programme 
of  the  Seminary  were  settled.  He  never  filled  the  position 
of  Director,  for  the  post  was,  I  think,  invariably  conferred 
only  on  those  who  had  already  served  as  Rabbiner.  But 
to  the  end  of  his  life  Graetz  was  the  man  who,  in  an 
especial  sense,  was  identified  with  the  high  reputation  that 
the  Seminary  gained.  Of  all  the  original  staff  of  the 
Seminary,  he  remained  longest  at  his  post.  Death  claimed 
Frankel  in  1874,  and  between  that  time  and  the  present 
year  several  distinguished  men  have  provisionally  or 
regularly  occupied  the  vacant  headship.  It  was  Qraetz's 
presence,  his  name  and  fame,  that  secured  the  continuity 
which  was  so  essential  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  institution.  Sad  is  it  to  think  of  the  irreparable  loss 
that  the  Seminary  has  now  suffered.  It  is  generally 
asserted  that  no  man  is  indispensable.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Breslau  Seminary  will  not  be  fated  to  speedily  dis- 
prove this  comfortable  optimism. 

As  a  teckcher,  Graetz  possessed  many  merits.  His 
lectures  stimulated  his  pupils ;  he  not  only  gave  them  a 
helping  hand,  but  he  taught  them  how  to  go  alone.  He 
was  not  dogmatic  in  the  class-room;  he  encouraged  his 
pupils  to  criticise  his  views  in  their  periodical  exercises, 
and  he  would  smilingly  listen  while  he  heard  his  own 
published  statements  questioned.  He  would  stimulate 
original  research  by  the  best  of  all  means,  for  he  would  set 
for  his  pupils'  treatment  subjects  on  which  the  last  word 
had  not  already  been  spoken.  Or,  again,  he  would  select 
points  that  Jewish  historians  had  already  discussed;  he 
would  clearly  indicate  how  far  previous  research  had  gone, 
and  would  suggest  the  directions  in  which  fresh  inquiry 
might  be  profitably  pushed.^  Teaching  such  as  this  goes 
fiir  to  account  for  the  brilliant  array  of  original  work  to 
which  the  Breslau  Seminarists  may  proudly  point.     If  one 

>  See  Dr.  Rlppner't  remarks  in  BrWs  Afonattblatter,  1SS7,  p.  246. 
VOL.  IV.  N 
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had  nothing  more  to  point  to  than  the  books  written  by 
the  pupils  of  Graetz  and  of  his  colleagues,  one  would 
still  have  to  assign  the  teachers  a  high  place  among  the 
benefactors  of  Jewish  learning. 

The  best  justification  of  the  Breslau  Seminary  lies  in 
the  scholars  that  it  has  produced  during  the  past  forty 
years.  It  has  recently  been  said  that  a  Rabbinical  train- 
ing college  must  produce  men  of  character.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  fatal  error.  A  college  can  produce  scholars,  it 
cannot  manufacture  saints.  If  it  tries  to  accomplish  the 
latter  feat,  it  will  gather  in  a  fine  harvest  of  hypocrites. 
Frankel  and  Graetz  were  under  no  such  absurd  delusion ; 
their  duty  was  to  turn  out  Rabbis  who  knew  something  of 
Judaism,  who  knew  a  good  deal  of  Jewish  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  this  they  did.  Qeiger  certainly  looked 
askance  on  the  work  of  the  Seminary,  and  he  had  some  just 
cause  for  bitterness.  He  and  Philippson  more  than  any 
others  were  instrumental  in  pereuading  Jonas  Franckel  to 
endow  the  new  institution,  yet  he  was  excluded  from  the 
management.  Not  long  after  its  inauguration  Geiger 
resigned  the  Breslau  Rabbinate,  and  transferred  his 
enlightened  activity  to  Frankfort..  He  described  the 
Seminary  as  a  cram-shop  for  Rabbis ;  but  surely  it  was 
better  that  it  should  succeed  in  that  than  that  it  should 
try  to  become  a  cram-shop  for  cant.  The  "Breslau 
Judaism "  was,  indeed,  a  curious  product  of  compromise  ; 
it  would  examine  Jewish  tradition,  piece  it  out  into  its 
component  parts,  show  how  it  developed,  date  it,  but  still 
loyally  go  on  observing  all  that  it  enjoined  as  though 
Jewish  science  had  never  applied  the  crucible.  In 
religious  matters  Graetz  was  fond  of  talking  of  the  juste 
milieu  \  and  for  the  Judaism  of  to-day  extremes  are  no 
doubt  dangerous.  But  to  some  of  us  it  seemed  as  though 
Graetz,  while  equally  condemning  unbending  conservatism 
and  extravagant  liberalism,  foimd  his  juste  miHeu  forsooth 
in  both  extremes,  binding  his  conduct  to  the  one  and 
abandoning  his  thought  to  the  other.     There  was  origin- 
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ality  no  doubt  in  this  species  of  compromise,  but  it  need 
hardly  be  added  it  had  no  elements  of  permanency.  It 
served  its  purpose  of  reconciling  the  old  with  the  new  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  But  new  phases  of  spiritual 
vacillation  need  ever  new  varieties  of  practical  com- 
promise, and  these  saving  waters  will  be  di^wn  by  future 
generations  of  Jews  from  the  deep  unfailing  well  of  truth 
that  Graetz  dug  out,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  first 
remove  the  stone  with  which  he  himself  covered  its 
mouth. 

The  labour  connected  with  the  revision  of  his  History, 
and  his  duties  as  teacher  at  Breslau,  did  not  absorb  the 
whole  of  Graetz's  energies.  He  never  ceased  to  correct 
and  expand  his  great  work,  and  lived  to  enjoy  the  unique 
gratification  of  publishing  a  fourth  edition  of  one  volume 
and  a  third  edition  of  several  others.  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  took  some  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Breslau 
community,  and  added  to  his  other  functions  two  important 
offices,  the  **  extraordinary  "  professorship  of  history  in  the 
Breslau  University  (1870),  and  the  editorship  of  the 
Monatsachrift  (1869).  The  latter  monthly  was  founded  by 
Frankel,  and  at  the  time  of  its  discontinuance,  in  1887,  had 
been  in  existence  for  thirty-six  years.  This  was  a  very 
long  life  for  a  literary  journal,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  its  existence  it  owed  its  vitality  almost  entirely  to  the 
contributions  of  Graetz  himself  and  of  his  colleagues  and 
pupils. 

A  complete  list  of  Graetz's  essays  is  given  at  the  end 
of  these  pages,  and  a  striking  list  it  is.  In  one  direction  a 
certain  poverty  may  be  noted,  even  amid  so  much  massive 
wealth.  Few  of  Graetz's  essays  deal  with  the  history  of 
the  Halacha,  and  the  same  omission  maybe  charged  against 
some  portions  of  his  History.  The  progress  of  the 
Halacha  in  Judaism  after  the  era  of  the  first  codifiers  was 
but  lightly  treated;  yet  the  Talmudic  Halacha  received 
very  adequate  discussion  in  Graetz's  volumes.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  is  easily  found.     The  Halacha,  after 
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the  time  of  Alfasi,  became  more  and  more  objective,  while 
Graetz's  glance,  keen  to  detect  every  subjective  trait  that 
marked  the  characters  of  his  heroes,  somewhat  turned  aside 
from  their  objective  religious  life.  There  is  the  less  ground 
for  regret  that  Graetz  pursued  the  course  he  did,  for  Weiss' 
Dor  doi*  VedoreshoVy  or  History  of  the  Jewish  Tradition, 
might  otherwise  have  remained  unwritten.  It  is  pleasing 
to  tind  in  Weiss'  fifth  and  last  volume,  which  was  printed 
before  the  death  of  Graetz,  so  frequent  a  reference  to  the 
services  rendered,  even  on  the  Halachic  side,  by  the  great 
Jewish  historian. 

Of  the  essays  that  Graetz  contributed  to  the  Monatsschrijt, 
some  were  preparatory  studies  for  portions  of  the  History, 
but  most  were  independent  treatises,  and  some  attained  to 
the  size  and  importance  of  set  volumes.  The  topics  treated 
are  mainly  historical  or  grammatical  subjects,  and  points  of 
Biblical  exegesis.  Some  were  quite  popular  in  character, 
such  as  his  "Shylock  in  der  Sage"  (1880)  and  "Die 
Schicksale  der  Talmud  "  (1885) ;  for  in  the  last  decade  of 
his  life  Graetz  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  reach  the  general 
community.  One  of  Graetz's  most  meritorious  perform- 
ances was  that  he  rescued  Jewish  science  from  becoming 
the  property  of  the  few.  Hence  his  own  "  popular  "  edition 
of  his  History  in  three  volumes,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  lent  his  countenance  to  the  translation  of  his 
work  in  an  abridged  form  into  English  and  FrencL  These 
translations  were  not  mere  abridgments;  he  carefully  re- 
read the  chapters,  and  made  frequent  additions  and  emen- 
dations, sometimes  of  considerable  moment.  A  work  of 
his — the  title  of  which  would  lead  one  to  anticipate  a  book 
for  the  recreation  of  an  idle  hour — "  Blumenlese  neu- 
hebra^LScher  Dichtungen**  (1862),  consists,  however,  entirely 
of  Hebrew  texts.  In  one  of  the  poems  occurring  in  this 
volume  a  printer's  error  disarranged  the  half  lines,  so  that, 
as  published,  the  verses  make  nonsense.  It  was  amusing 
to  find  how  this  slip  was  pounced  upon  by  Graetz  s 
keen-eyed  critics,   who  made  very  merry  over  the  pro- 
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dijrious  blunder !  Referring  to  this  poetry,  Oraetz  well 
remarked  in  the  preface: — "A  people  that  was  able  to 
lament,  to  sing,  and  to  laugh  in  rhythmic  measures ;  that, 
moreover,  possessed  the  faculty  of  pouring  forth  its  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  in  beautiful  forms,  is  not  spiritually 
dead.  And  these  poets  did  not  sing  in  solitudes,  but  found 
a  numerous  audience."  These  lines  prepare  us  for  the 
space  devoted  by  Graetz  in  his  History  to  the  birth  and 
development  of  Jewish  poetry.  Jewish  history,  he  main- 
tained, was  a  Culturgeschichte,  and  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  this  will  be  the  direction  in  which  most  advance 
will  occur  in  the  near  future.  The  social  and  "cultural" 
history  of  the  Jews  is  far  obscurer  than  their  literary  his- 
tory, and  the  work  of  the  future  will  be  to  light  up  fully, 
as  one  of  Graetz'is  own  disciples^  has  so  ably  done  in  part, 
the  pages  which  even  the  master  himself  left  dark. 

Of  the  tourists  who  go  to  Palestine  but  few  are  Germans ; 
and  twenty  years  ago  their  number  was  even  smaller  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  To  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  was  one  of  Graetz's  most  cherished  longings ; 
but  it  waa  not  till  1872  that  this  hope  was  fulfilled.  Popu- 
larity had  not  brought  with  it  large  pecuniary  gains.  His 
History  was  in  every  Jewish  library,  and  in  many  a  non- 
Jewish  one;  in  George  Eliot's,  for  instanca  Yet  the  author 
of  the  work  that  rapidly  earned  a  European  fame  was 
only  in  a  position  to  visit  Palestine  after  several  years' 
careful  saving.  One  often  hears  lamented  the  decay  in 
the  modem  student-world  of  the  devotees  to  letters  who 
once  made  learning  an  end  in  and  for  itself,  who  served 
their  master  without  thought  of  material  recompense.  Yet 
Jewish  scholai^hip  remains  and  must  needs  remain  its  own 
and  only  reward.  In  the  spring  of  1872  Graetz,  with  two 
companions,  trod  the  soil  sacred  to  a  great  memory.  In 
Palestine  the  pilgrim  sees  what  he  is  worthy  of  seeing.    To 


^  GMemann :     Gesohichte   det  Erziehungsioesemt,  eto.      See  also  his 
Obitoftry  of  Graeta  in  the  Nisue  Freie  Presse^  October  20th. 
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one  it  looks  a  desert  dotted  with  poverty-stricken  hovels; 
to  another's  eyes  it  is  so  many  thousands  of  acres  of  soil 
needing  scientific  farming;  to  one  a  hope,  to  another  a 
misfortune ;  to  most  of  those  who  visit  it,  a  place  to  die  in. 
Graetz  did  not   go  to  spy   out  the  land,  to  make   did^-- 
coveries,  or  to  identify  sites.     He  went  there    to    find 
courage.    He  went  there  to  come  into  real  contact  with  the 
scenes  he  had  not  yet  dared  to  describe.     With  the  Hebrew 
text  in  his  hand  to  serve  as  guide-book,  he  fixed  his  gaze 
on  the  changeless  hills,  the  eternal  valleys ;  he  heard  the 
murmur  of  the  streams,  saw  the  bright  sky  reflected  in  its 
lakes,  and  as  he  looked  he  saw  Joshua  crossing  the  Jordan, 
he  saw  all  the  rush  of  incident  that  showed  Providence 
working  out  its  purposes  through  the  chosen  race  as  its 
instrument.    "  Love  for  the  people  to  which  I  belong  by 
birth  and  training,  accompanied  me  on  my  journey ;  but  I 
hope  that  the  reader  will  not  find  that  this  love  has  misled 
me  into  partiality  and  disingenuousness."    The  desire  to 
see  Palestine  with  loving  eyes  was  the  author's  own  justi- 
fication for  commencing  his  History  in  the  middle.    Less 
honourable    explanations  have   been   suggested    for  this 
deferment  by  Qraetz  of  volumes  I.  and  II.    It  has  been  said 
that  he  felt  constrained  to  wait  until  after  Frankel's  death 
before  giving  to  the  world  his  heretical  views  on  the  Bible. 
But  his  conduct  needs  no  defence.    The  early  history  of 
Israel  is  interpreted  in  part  by  its   later  history;    and 
moreover,  the  historian  might  be  pardoned  for  rel^ating 
to  the  end   the  treatment  of  that  portion   of  his  work 
which  demanded  the  most  delicate  touch,  the  most  matured 
powers. 

Graetz's  visit  to  Palestine  was  not  without  its  humorous 
side.  While  at  Jerusalem  he  received  a  formal  certificate 
of  merit :  he  was  promptly  excommunicated  by  some  local 
Rabbi.  Twenty  years  ago  these  bulls  were  still  plentiful, 
but  no  one  took  them  seriously.  Graetz  would  tell  the 
story  with  keen  enjoyment,  and  with  a  genial  smile  would 
relate  how  once,  in  a  German  watering-place,  he  went  to 
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the  Jewish  restaurant  to  get  his  dinner.  "  O,  I  know  you/* 
said  the  good-natured  landlaxly,  "  you  are  welcome,  but  you 
are  a  wicked  man  !*'  *'  How  do  you  know  that  ?*'  asked 
Graetz,  with  a  smile.  "  I  read  it  in  Der  Israelite*  was  the 
answer;  but  she  gave  him  an  excellent  dinner.  What 
might  have  proved  a  more  serious  conflict  arose  at  an 
earlier  date  in  Vienna,  where  an  effort  was  made  to 
suppress  by  aid  of  the  law  an  essay  in  which  Graetz 
called  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Messiah  into  question. 

The  attempt  to  appraise  Graetz's  position  as  a  Bible  critic 
must  be  left  to  a  future  number  of  this  Review,  and  to  a 
more  competent  judge.  Graetz's  editions  of  the  Psalms, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs,  the  essays  on  other  Scrip- 
tural passages  which  he  contributed  to  his  own  and  to 
other  periodicals,  and,  above  all,  the  forthcoming  critical 
edition  of  part  of  the  Hebrew  text  will,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  form  the  theme  for  discussion.  Day  by  day  for 
many  years  Graetz  was  engaged  on  this  last  work,  and  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that,  so  far  as  chapter  xxiv. 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  edition  was  left  ready  for 
publication. 

The  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  history  of  early 
Christianity  in  the  first  two  editions  of  his  famous  third 
volume  was  explained  by  Graetz  in  the  preface  to  edition 
three.  The  fifteen  years  that  had  elapsed  had  opened  up  a 
new  field,  and  had  clearly  shown  the  importajice  of  New 
Testament  times  as  a  page  in  Jewish  history.  Kenan's 
jEistoire  des  Origines  du  Christianisme  had  turned  general 
attention  to  that  period,  and  the  critical  problems  connected 
with  it  had  been  more  sharply  defined  and  in  part  solved. 
In  1867  Graetz  had  published  his  Sinai  et  Golgotha,  and  two 
years  earlier  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  time  was  near 
when  no  one  would  be  permitted  to  write  on  the  origins 
of  Christianity  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  Jewish 
Hagadic  literature  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and 
who  did  not  appreciate  the  Hagadic  character  of  certain 
parts    of  the    early  Christian   writings.     It  is   no   ex- 
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aggeration  to  say  that  the  fourth  edition  of  Graetz's 
third  volume  (1888),  contains  the  best  account  of  the 
material  that  Jewish  scholarship  has  so  far  contributed  to 
the  subject. 

Graetz  was  very  little  affected  by  personal  abuse;  he 
used  strong  language  himself,  and  was  not  weak  enough  to 
cry  out  when  others  used  the  same  instrument  against  him. 
But  in  1879  he  did  reply  to  an  attack  that  was  levelled 
with  equal  violence  and  venom.  He  broke  silence  because 
the  blow  was  aimed  through  him  at  the  general  body  of 
the  Jews  of  Germany.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
German  patriotism  was  in  a  very  sensitive  condition.  Anti- 
Semitism  had  reached  an  acute  stage,  and  the  two  weapons 
were  hurled  simultaneously  against  the  Jews.  Professor 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke  wielded  considerable  influence  in 
learned  circles,  and  his  anti- Jewish  articles  in  the  Preusmche 
Jahrbucher  attracted  the  more  attention  from  the  author's 
assumption  of  studied  moderation.  Graetz  was  singled 
out  for  attack.  He  was  declared  anti-German  and  anti- 
Christian  ;  he  was  at  once  unpatriotic  and  filled  with  an 
insatiable  hatred  to  Christianity,  which  he  had  described  as 
the  "  Erbfeind."  It  wa.s  noteworthy  that  Graetz  found  few 
Jewish  champions  to  plead  his  cause ;  but  there  was  only 
one  who  in  set  terms  discarded  him,  and  weakly  sought  to 
shelter  himself  and  other  Jews  behind  the  absurd  argument 
that  Treitschke  had  erred  in  calling  Graetz's  History  "  a 
standard  work."  Graetz,  however,  was  fully  able  to  defend 
himself,  and  his  two  articles,  in  the  Schlesmhe  Presae  (7th 
and  28th  December,  1879)  were  as  brilliant  as  they  were 
triumphantly  successful  His  dignified  tone,  his  protest 
against  Treitschke's  sin  towards  humanity,  his  brave  justi- 
fication of  his  own  strong  condemnation  of  mediaeval  perse- 
cution, were  worthy  of  the  great  historian.  He  challenged 
his  detractor  to  quote  the  passage  in  which  he  had  applied 
the  term  "  Erbfeind  "  to  Christianity.  He  protested  that 
he  had  uttered  no  word  of  disrespect  against  primitive  or 
modem  Christianity.    *'  I  had  to  deal  with  the  past,  I  had 
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to  relate  the  thousiaiid-fold  bloody  and  merciless  persecu- 
tions which  my  brethren  in  race  and  religion  suffered,  and 
I  sought  to  tell  the  story  truly.  Was  I  to  falsify  history  ? 
If  you  have  read  my  history,  can  you  point  to  an  irreverent 
word  in  my  account  of  early  Christianity  ?  I  had  to  speak 
of  later,  of  false  Christianity,  which  had  become  loveless, 
hard-hearted  and  oppressive,  which  had  given  the  lie  to  its 
Master's  word  of  sympathy,  love  and  humility.  I  had  to 
describe  the  long  drawn-out  sufferings  which  this  Chris- 
tianity had  inflicted  on  the  Jews  ;  I  described  them  with  a 
warm  heart,  and  I  spoke  my  thoughts  freely."  Indirectly 
Treitschke's  charge  of  hatred  to  Christianity  was  shown  to 
be  ridiculous  by  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of 
History,  which  elected  Graetz  an  honorary  member.^  The 
third  edition  of  volume  VIII.  (1890)  contains,  in  augmented 
form,  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  1205-1492,  and  deals 
largely  with  the  martyrdom  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  their 
final  expulsion  from  both  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  This 
volume  Graetz,  "observantissimus  ac  grato  animo,'*  dedicated 
to  the  Madrid  Academy. 

Treitschke  could  not  fail  to  be  keenly  stung  by  an  his- 
torian's appeal  to  an  historian ;  a  reply  to  Graetz's  "  open 
letter  "  was  inevitable.  He  admitted  that  he  was  in  error 
as  regarded  the  "  Erbf eind  "  incident ;  he  could  not  point 
to  the  passage  in  which  the  term  occurred.  But  he  care* 
fully  picked  out  some  expressions  from  Graetz's  eleventh 
volume,  in  which  Grermany  was  roughly  handled,  and  quoted 
a  sentence  in  which  Graetz  actually  said  of  a  Jew  con- 
verted to  Christianity  that  "  he  went  over  to  the  enemy's 
camp"!  On  grounds  so  flimsy  as  these,  Treitschke  re- 
iterated his  charge  against  the  German  Jews  in  general,  and 
Graetz  in  particular,  of  hatred  towards  their  country  and 
towards  Christianity.  "  Herr  Graetz  is  a  stranger  in  the 
land  in  which  it  was  his  accident  to  be  bom;  he  is  an 
Oriental  who  neither  understands  nor  wishes  to  understand 
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our  people ;  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  us  except  that 
he  possesses  our  rights  of  citizenship  and  uses  our  mother- 
tongue — for  the  purpose  of  calumniating  ua" 

Graetz,  in  his  final  rejoinder,  exposed  the  weakness  of 
Treitschke's  Chauvinistic  logic.  He  reminded  his  opponent 
that  converted  Jews  did  mostly  "  go  over  to  the  enemy's 
camp,"  for  the  Jews  had  suffered  cruel  hurt  from  the  per- 
secution often  instigated  by  their  former  co-religionists. 
And  so  he  met  Treitschke  point  by  point,  vindicating  him- 
self with  combined  dexterity  and  boldness.  The  paragraph 
with  which  Graetz  concluded  his  unanswered  and  un- 
answerable defence,  charmed  all  who  had  followed  the 
controversy  by  its  simple  manliness.  "  I  have  now  done. 
If  the  fancy  suggests  itself  to  you  to.  return  to  the  attack, 
you  may  slander  and  abuse  me  right  soundly,  for  I  will 
utter  no  further  word  of  reply.  One  request  I  make  of 
you.  If  you  have  a  spark  of  conscience,  do  not  hold  my 
brethren  in  religion  and  race  answerable  for  anything  that 
I  have  written.  If  I  have  offended,  I  will  alone  pay  the 
penalty." 

The  manifold  occupations  of  his  later  years  left  Prof. 
Graetz  but  little  leisure  for  travel  Yet  in  June,  1887,  he 
accepted  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition  to  pay  a  visit  to  England.  The 
year  was  a  memorable  one  in  Graetz's  life.  In  1887  he 
celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday,  and  the  congratulations 
that  flowed  in  from  all  paj^  of  the  world  proved  that  his 
fame  was  wide  as  well  a.s  deep.  In  his  honour,  a  large 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  Jewish  scholaj:s  compiled 
a  Jubehchrift  (a  form  of  publication  that  bids  fair  to 
become  fashionable),  in  which  they  brought  some  of  the 
fruits  of  their  talent  and  industry  to  lay  before  Graetz  as 
an  offering.  The  volume,  said  its  authors,  was  at  once  an 
act  of  a  homage  and  a  testimony ;  homage  to  the  great 
Heaven-blessed  historian,  and  a  testimony  that  his  con- 
temporaries had  not  relegated  to  posterity  the  proclamation 
of  his  fame.    "  Of  those  who  have  contributed  essays  to 
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this  volume,  many  are  in  a  special  sense  pupils  of  Qraetz ; 
but  there  is  none  on  the  list  but  is  ready  to  acknowledge 
in  Qraetz  his  master."  Though  Qraetz  never  sought 
applause,  yet  it  was  sweet  to  him  when  it  came.  His  was 
that  finest  form  of  vanity  that  is  too  conscious  of  its  own 
supreme  claims  to  find  praise  needful  or  even  fitting.  But 
he  was  as  warm-hearted  as  the  genius  of  his  race;  his 
sympathies  were  quick,  his  interests  wide.  He  did  not 
need  to  unbend  in  society  with  ordinary  folk  as  some 
scholars  condescend  to  do ;  he  was  unbent  by  nature,  he  was 
as  genial  a  companion  as  he  was  a  painstaking  student.  His 
accomplished  wife,  who  acted  as  her  husband's  secretary, 
and  spurred  on  his  ambition,  was  an  amiable  hostess,  and 
Graetz's  home  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  Breslau. 
His  keen  sense  of  humour  made  him  an  admirable  society 
man ;  he  was  very  ready  with  witty  epigrams,  while  his 
fund  of  flowing  anecdote  wa.s  apparently  inexhaustible.  He 
thoroughly  enjoyed  telling  a  good  story  if  the  point  was 
directed  against  himself,  but  he  disliked  scandal  He  took 
a  part  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  Breslau  Jewish  community, 
unlike  some  other  Jewish  scholajrs  who  give  up  to  their 
books  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  Thus  Qraetz  was  as 
ready  to  visit  the  Albert  H!all  in  1887  as  he  had  been  to 
go  to  BudarPesth  with  Dr.  D.  Rosin  ten  years  before  to 
represent  Breslau  on  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Jewish 
Seminary  in  Hungary. 

Graetz  was  received  in  England  with  an  extraordinary 
df^ee  of  cordiality.  All  were  as  amazed  at  his  youthful 
elasticity  of  body  and  mind  as  they  were  charmed  by 
his  manner  and  his  conversation.  His  presence  gave 
the  Exhibition  completeness,  and  his  lecture  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  become  an  inspiration  for  English-speaking 
Jews.  Graetz  had  formed  a  strangely  high  estimate 
of  the  work  that  the  Jews  of  England  are  destined  to 
do  for  Judaism.  Some  have  felt  inclined  to  explain 
this  by  assuming  that  the  magnificence  of  his  recep- 
tion in   London  coloured  all  that  he  saw,  and  led  him 
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to  an  unduly  flattering  prophecy.  But  Graetz's  lecture,  as 
I  have  respson  to  know,  was  written  before  he  left  Germany, 
and  a  passage  that  he  cancelled  was  perhaps  more  glowing 
in  its  hopeful  tones  than  any  that  he  uttered.  Recently 
Graetz  s  prediction  has  been  echoed  by  Mr.  Schechter,  and 
it  will  remain  for  the  future  to  decide  whether  Graetz  read 
aright  the  signs  of  the  time  when  he  fancied  that  they 
foretold  how  with  the  English-speaking  Jews  the  future 
of  Judaism  lies.  The  last  essays  of  the  great  historian  were 
all  written  for  England. 

Graetz's  visit  to  England  coincided  with  the  cessation  of 
the  Monatsschri/t,  but  he  himself  suggested  that  the  conti- 
nuity was  not  long  broken,  for  the  Jewish  Quarterlt 
Review  would  take  its  place.  The  editors  hardly  aspired 
to  so  ambitious  a  success,  but  Graetz's  hearty  approval  and 
his  promise  of  active  co-operation  were  strong  factors  in 
encouraging  us  to  proceed.  On  two  points  he  had  long 
discussions  with  us.  He  applauded  our  intention  to  admit 
into  our  pages  articles  dealing  with  current  religious  con- 
troversies, but  he  was  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  practical 
consequences.  His  and  our  pains  might  have  been  spared, 
for  we  have  not  found  ourselves  exactly  overwhelmed  by 
the  ma.ss  of  controversial  contributions  offered  to  us.  Graetz 
suggested  that  the  new  Review  should  be  international, 
that  the  articles  should  be  printed  in  the  various  languages 
in  which  their  authors  wrote  them.  But  it  was  felt  that 
the  Review  would  look  too  grotesque  with  its  contributors 
writing  in  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew. 
Graetz  himself  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to 
read  the  language  easily,  and  so  have  many  Continental 
Jewish  scholars.  The  example  of  the  Letterbode  was  not 
one  that  suggested  itself  for  imitation. 

Another  of  the  proposals  that  Graetz  made  during  his 
English  journey  was  one  for  the  formation  of  a  Jewish 
Academy.  Two  years  before,  he  had  written  in  his  Monats- 
Bchrift  of  the  need  for  an  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Talmud  to 
be  undertaken  jointly  by  a  band  of  scholars.    This  pro- 
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posal  he  repeated  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  he  expanded  it 
nntil  it  became  a  matured  plan  for  a  Jewish  Academy.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  his  scheme,  for  the 
time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  discuss  them.  Whether  the  proposal 
will  ever  take  practical  shape  it  is  hazardous  to  predict. 

The  last  years  of^Graetz's  life  were  perhaps  the  most 
productive.  His  intellect  betrayed  no  mark  of  decrepitude, 
and  his  latest  work  was  also  among  his  best  His  Biblical 
researches  were  prosecuted  with  youthful  vigour.  His 
"  History  "  received  its  finishing  touches,  and  was  in  part 
rewritten.  He  saw  his  "  Popular  Edition "  in  Qerman 
through  the  press,  and  he  regularly  revised  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  English  translation  of  his  Gesehichte.  For  this  transla- 
tion he  composed  a  Retrospect,  which  contains  the  last  lines 
that  he  wrote,  and  forms  a  testament  bright  with  sure 
confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  Mission  of  Israel 
The  pure  rationalism  that  seeks  to  distinguish  between  the 
ethical  and  the  mystical  elements  of  religion  can,  accord- 
ing tx)  Graetz,  find  no  home  outside  Judaism.  Judaism 
proclaimed  the  holiness  of  life,  and  made  for  all  that  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  term  humanity.  Graetz  never 
wearied  of  insisting  on  the  moral  influence  of  the  mono- 
theistic idea,  but  nowhere  has  he  done  this  more  powerfully 
than  in  the  last  Retrospect  that  he  took  of  the  history  of 
his  race.  In  its  very  poetry  he  saw  a  lever  for  the  attain- 
ment of  ethical  culture,  in  its  career  an  eternal  token  of 
the  Divine  Providence.  Though  in  his  later  years  he  came 
to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  all  religious  traditions 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  strict  scientific  examination, 
though  he  came  to  think  that  the  Bible  itself  was  in  a 
large  sense  the  faulty  work  of  man,  he  never  ceased  to 
believe  in  its  inspiration,  he  never  doubted  that  its  under- 
lying impulses  to  moral  progress  came  direct  from  God. 
He  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  the  latest  as  in  the  earliest 
phases  of  Jewish  history;  in  the  events  of  the  nineteenth 
century  after,  as  in  those  of  the  nineteenth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.    No  one  who  fails  to  detect  in  it  the 
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handiwork  of  Providence  can  write  the  history  of  the  Jews ; 
and  it  is  because  the  future  will  hardly  give  us  again  the 
same  combination  of  religious  love  and  scientific  truth- 
seeking  that  Graetz's  "  History  "  will  never  be  superseded. 
Qraetz's  own  attitude  towards  contemporary  Judaism  was 
not  that  of  a  constructive  thinker ;  he  will  not  be  num- 
bered among  the  great  religious  forces  that  have  made 
Judaism  what  it  is.  He  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  told  the  passers-by  in  each  direction  that  they  were 
all  going  on  the  wrong  path !  But  he  will  always  remain 
an  inspiration ;  from  his  quarries  will  be  dug  the  founda- 
tion stones  on  which  the  future  of  Judaism  may  be  built 
He  wrote  a  History  for  the  Jews — and  the  world  at  large 
has  accepted  it.  He  will  be  remembered  as  one  to  whom 
universal  praise  was  but  a  new  stimulus  to  higher  effort, 
who,  when  at  the  summit  of  his  unique  repute,  bestowed 
the  same  diligent  and  tireless  care  on  his  work  as  when  his 
spurs  were  yet  to  win.  His  last  essay  was  a  protest  against 
the  verdict  that  "Judaism  is  a  wandering  secret."  Graetz 
will  stand  foremost  among  those  who  made  Judaism  what 
he  himself  called  it,  "  a  wandering  revelation." 

I.  Abbahxms. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  PROFESSOR  H.  GRAETZ, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED.* 


Separate  Works  (including  translations  op  the  "History**). 

Gnosticismus  und  Judenthum.    ELTotoschin,  1846. 

Geschiohte  der  Juden  von  den  filtesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Gegen- 
wart.    11  (=13)  Bande,  Ed.  1,  1863-1876;   Ed.  2  (Bande  III-X) 

^  A  list  of  Professor  Graetz's  works  up  to  1879,  was  giyen  in  the 
official  report  published  in  Breslan  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniyersary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Seminary  (Angnst  10th,  1879).  The  present  list  supplies 
some  omissions  and  corrections,  and  continues  it  from  1879.  Prof- 
Graetz*s  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  wiU, 
it  may  be  hoped,  be  soon  issued.  My  thanks  are  due  to  M.  Isidore  Loeb, 
Dr.  Neubauer  and  Prof.  Eaufmann  for  kind  assistance  in  completing  this 
list. 
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1863-91 ;  Ed.  3,  Band  HI.,  1878,  VHI.,  1890,  IX.,  1891 ;  Ed.  4, 
Band  IH..  1888. 

Blamenlese  nenhebraischer  Dichtnngen  D^X^Ifi^  Dp7.  Breslan, 
1862. 

Inflaence  of  Judaism  on  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Translation 
by  S.  Tof^ka  of  Chs.  iii.-yi.  of  Vol.  IX.  of  the  Gesohichte,  Cincinnati, 
1867. 

Talmnd  Jemshalmi,  nebst  einer  Einleitung,  einem  Glosfar, 
Kamen  und  geographischen  Register,  alphabetisch  geordnet  von  Dr. 
H.  Graetz.    Erotoschin,  1866. 

Sinai  et  Golgotha.    Paris,  1867. 

PPy  p  5|DV  nh  '-  niD^nn  NUD  Einleitung  in  den  Talmud  Ton 
Joseph  Ibn-Aknin,  zu  Ehren  des  Oberrabbiners  Dr.  Z.  Frankel,  als 
Jubflschrift  berausgegeben.    Breslau,  1871. 

Les  Jnifs  d'Espagne.    Paris,  1872. 

History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Downfall  of  the  Jewish  State  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud.  (American  Jewish  Publication  Society, 
translation  of  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Geschichte,  by  J.  K.  Gutheim.)  New 
York,  1873. 

Dnin^T  ^*  'ny^  (translation  of  Vol.  in.  of  the  Geschichte). 
Vienna,  1876. 

Kohelet,  oder  der  salomouische  Prediger,  iibersetzt  und  kritisoh 
erlantert,  1871. 

Schir-ha-Schirim,  oder  das  salomouische  Hohelied  iibersetzt  und 
kritisch  erlautert,  1871. 

Elritischer  Commentar  zn  den  Psalmen,  nebst  Text  und  Ueber- 
setzung.    Breslan,  Band  I,  1882  ;  Band  II,  1883. 

Histoire  des  Juifs  (traduit  par  M.  Wogue,  Moise  Bloch).  Paris, 
Vol.  m.  (the  last  published),  appeared  in  1888. 

Volkstiimliche  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  drei  Banden.  Leipzig, 
1888-91. 

^15?*  Oai?  DnD^n  nan  Geschichte  der  Juden  von  Dr.  H.  Graetz, 
ins  hebr.  fibersetzt  von  P.  Rabinowitz :  erster  Band.  Warschau,  1890. 

History  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day 
(continued  to  1870,  with  new  Preface  and  Retrospect).  Edited  and 
in  part  translated  by  Bella  Lowy,  London.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  1891 ; 
Vob.  in.-V.  (completing  the  work),  1892. 

History  of  the  Jews,  Vol.  I.  (The  Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America ;  reprint  of  Vol.  L  of  previous  entry,  with  some  altera- 
tions.)   Philadelphia,  1891. 

Essays   in   the   Sbminaby  Annual    (Pbogrammarbeiten). 
Die  westgothische  Gesetzgebung  in  Betreff  der  Juden,  1858. 
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Daner  der  gewaltsamen  HellenisirnDg  der  Jnden  and  der  Tempel- 
Entweihong  dnrch  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  1864. 

Frank  nnd  die  FrankiateD,  1868. 

Der  einheitliche  Character  der  Prophetie  Joels  nnd  die  kuDBtliche 
Gliederung  ihrer  Theile,  1873. 

Das  Konigreich  Me^ene  and  seine  jiidische  Bevdlkemng,  1879. 

Die  jadischen  Proselyten  im  Bomerreiche  nnter  den  Eaisern 
Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  1884. 

Uber  das  Sikarikon-Gesetz,  1892. 

Contributions  to  Periodicals. 

Geiger's  *^  Lehrbuch  zur  Sprache  der  Mischna,"  Literaturblatt  dcM 
Orients,  Leipzig,  1844-6. 

Die  Beptuaginta  im  Talmad,  Z.  FrankeFs  ZeiUchrift  fur  die 
religtosen  Interessen  des  Judenthums,    Berlin,  etc  ,  1845. 

Die  CoDstraction  der  jiidischeo  Ge!>chichte.    Ibid.,  1846. 

Einleitungsfchriften  in  den  Talmud.     Ibid.,  1846. 

Die  angehliche  Fortdaner  des  judischen  Opferkaltus  nach  der 
Zerstorang  des  zweiten  Tempels.  (In  collaboration  with  B.  Fried- 
mann.)    Zeller*s  Theolog,  Jahrbiieher,  1848. 

Jiidisoh-geschichtliche  Stadien  (1)  Die  Sohne  Bethyra,  (2) 
HillePs  Interpretationsregein,  (3)  Die  Beise  der  vier  Tannaiten  nach 
Bom,  (4)  Die  Zehn  Martyrer.  Frankel's  Monatsschrift  fur  Ge- 
sohiehte  und  Wissenschnft  des  Judeftthums.  (Ed.  Graetz,  after  1869.) 
1852. 

Die  talmadische  Chronologic  and  Topographic.    Ibid.,  1852-3. 

Die  absetzbaren  Hohenpriester  wahrend  des  zweiten  Tempela. 
Ibid.,  1852. 

Falschangen  in  dem  Teste  der  LXX  von  chrjstlicher  Hand  za 
dogmatischen  Zwecken.    Ibid.,  1853. 

Hagadische  Elemente  bei  den  Kirchenvatem.    Ibid.,  1854-5. 

Die  hebraische  Inschrift  in  der  Kirche  San  Benito.  Manatsschr\ft^ 
1856. 

Salomon  Moloho  nnd  David  Beubini.    Ibid.,  1856. 

Don  Joseph  N^u»i,  Herzog  von  Kaxos.  Wertheimer's  Wiener 
Jahrbuckfur  Jsraeliten.    Vienna,  1857. 

Simon  der  Gerechte  und  seine  Zeit.    Monatsschrift,  1857. 

Die  grosse  Yerpammlung  (Eeneset  ha  gedola)  ihre  G^sohiohtlioh- 
keit,  Zahl,  Bedeutnng  und  Leistung.    Ibid. 

Zur  Chronologic  der  gaonaischen  Epoche  vom  Beginn  des  zweiten 
Jahrtausend  der  seleucidischen  Aera  689  G.E.,  bis  Saadia.    Ibid. 

Der  Prophet  Jeremias,  cine  biographische  Skizze.  Wertheimer's 
Wiener  Jahrbuehfur  Jsraeliten.    Vienna,  1858. 
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Aotorachaft,  Abfassnngszeit  nnd  Compositioo  der  Halachot 
Gedolot.    Monatsschrift,  1868. 

Jekatiel  and  Joseph  ibn  Migasoh.    Ibid. 

Die  mystische  Literatur  in  der  gaonaiftchen  Epoohe.  Monats- 
sehrift,  1869. 

Die  Anfange  der  neuhebraischen  Poesie.    Ibid.,  1869-60. 

Der  Minister-Babbi  Samnel  Ibn-Nagrela.  Wertheimer's  Wiener 
Jahrbuehjur  Israeliten,     Vienna,  1860. 

The  Minister-Rabbi  Samuel  Ibn-Nagrt-la.  Same  article  trans- 
lated.   Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature,  Vol.  I.    Loadon,  1872. 

Zur  hebraischen  Sprachkunde  uad  Bibelexegese.  (Buohstaben- 
Transposition).    Monatsschrift,  1861. 

Der  jiidische  Staatsmann  Saad  Abdaala  nnd  der  Babbiner  Meir 
von  Bothenburg.  Werfheiner's  Wiener  Jahrhuch  Jiir  Israeliten , 
Vienna,  1863. 

Die  Verjtogung  des  jMischen  Stammes.    Ibid.,  1864. 

Hose  Almosnino.    Monatssckrift,  1864. 

Voltaire  nnd  die  Juden.    Ibid.,  1868. 

Die  Ebioniten  des  alten  Testaments.     Ibid.,  1869. 

Die  erste  Meinnngsverschiedenheit  in  der  halacbischen  Gesetz- 
gebang.    Ibid. 

Der  Vers  im  Matthaus-Evangelium  **  einen  Proeelyten  machen.". 
Ibid. 

Die  Synode,  Sendsohreibea  an  einen  Frennd.    Ibid. 

Der  AuszQg  ans  Babylonien  und  der  Dualismus  in  der  Ober- 
Idtnng  des  nachezilischen  Gemeinwesens  in  Jadaa.    Ibid. 

Ueber  Entwickelang  der  Pentateuch-Perikopea-Verlesuni^.   Ibid. 

Das  Bach  Kohelet^  seine  Entatehungszeit  und  sein  Character. 
Ibid. 

Die  Zeit  des  Eonigs  Chiski  ja  und  der  zeitgenossischen  Propheten. 
Monatsschrift,  1870. 

Eioe  historische  Kleinigkeit  (DT^nin  NC^np  K^Hp).    Ibid. 

Das  Wort   DITDH  in  der  talmudisohen  Literatur.     Ibid. 

Zwei  Conjekturen,  das  biblinche  DODS^K  und  das  talmudische 
DJip.     Ibid. 

Gredalja,  Sohn  Achikams,  Dauer  seiner  Statthalter8chaf  t.    Ibid. 

Beleuchtungeiner  angeblioh  inhumanea  Lehre  im  Talmud  (Aboda 
Zara.  26  a-b).    Ibid. 

Zur  Top'graphie  von  Palastioa  :  (1)  Herodium,  (2)  Ammaus, 
Emaufi,  und  Gimso.    Ibid. 

Die  beiden  Ben-Ascher  und  die  Masora.     Monatsschrift^  1871. 

Der  erweiterie  Gebrauch  der  Causativ-Formen  im  Hebraischen. 
Ibid. 

Die  weitero  Ausdehnung  des  Gebietesder  Pual-Form.     Ibid. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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Das  Thior  Reem  (DK1)  in  der  Bibel.    Manatssehrtft^  1871. 

Eine  eigenthumliohe  Yolkszahlung  wahrend  des  zweiien  Tompel- 
bestandoR.    Ibid. 

Beitrage  zor  Wort-  nnd  Sachorklarang  der  Misohnab.    l\Ad. 

Das  GliontelYerbaltniss  im  hebraiscben  Alterthnme.    Ibid. 

Beitrage  zar  Sacb-  nnd  Worterklfimng  des  Bacbes  Daniel.    Ibid. 

Die  E^anonicitat  des  Bncbes  Estber  in  der  alteren  synagogalen 
nnd  kirchlioben  Literatar.    Ibid.    (See  also  entry  for  1886  below.) 

Eine  masoretisch-grammatiscbe  Kleinigkeit  bezuglicb  der  Silbe 
hn.     Monatssekrifty  1872. 

Eioe  bistoriscbe  Notiz  (EIsass-Lotbringen).  Ibid. 

Die  Sohne  des  Tobias,  die  Hellenisten  and  der  8pmchdiohter 
Birach.    Ibid. 

Kritiscbe  Belenobtnng  einer  Stelle  vom  Pnrparstreif  en  am  Yer- 
sobnungstage.    Ibid. 

Der  Propbet  Jeremia  in  Rama.    Ibid. 

Urspning  der  zwei  Yerlaamdangeo  gegen  das  Jodenthnm  Tom 
Eselsknltus  nnd  von  der  Liebloaigkeit  gegen  AndersglSnbige.    Ibid. 

Die  IntegritSt  der  E[ap.  27  uad  28  in  Hiob.    Ibid. 

Die  zweif ache  Auspraohe  des  bebr&iscben  Rescb.    Ibid. 

Die  Palmenstadt  Zoar  nnd  der  Salzberg  am  todten  See.    Ibid. 

Gibea  and  €kba,  Gibeat  Saul  nnd  Gibeat  Benjamin.    Ibid. 

Die  Doxologien  in  den  Psalmen.    Ibid. 

Der  sogenannte  kleine  Hermoo  oder  der  Jebel-ed-Dnby.     Ibid. 

Die  MiscbDab  in  mlindlicber  Ueberlief erung  entbalten.  Monats^ 
schrift,  1873. 

Der  mons  offensionis  anf  dem  Oelberge.    Ibid. 

Ein  Wink  zar  Mischna-Kritik.    Ibid. 

Ueber  die  BedeatuDg  des  Wortes  D^Dy  in  der  biblischen  Literatnr. 
Monatsschrift,  1874. 

Missverstandene  Stellen  in  der  Genesis.    Ibid. 

Das  Yerbnm  IpO  nnd  die  Substantive  ^DtDD  nnd  l||pp  in  der 
hebraiscben  Literatnr.    Ibid. 

Eigenth&mlichkeit  des  3  oomparationis  im  HebrSisoben.    Ibid. 

Das  Datum  der  Sohlacht  bei  Kharkhemisch  nnd  der  Begion  der 
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Dr.  FRIEDLANDER  ON  THE  JEWISH  RELIGION.^ 

What  is  orthodox  Judaism  ?  What  are  its  tenets  and  its 
practices  ?  K  any  Englishman  had  sought  an  answer  to 
these  questions,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  him  of 
any  book  where  he  could  have  found  one.  Now,  at  last,  a 
book  has  been  written,  not  for  children,  but  for  adults, 
containing  a  full  answer,  and  calling  itself  emphatically 
**  The  Jewish  religion."  That  is  naturally  what  orthodoxy 
claims  to  be.  It  cannot  recognise  any  other  phase  of 
Judaism  except  its  own. 

The  importance  of  the  work  before  us  lies  therefore 
partly  in  its  uniqueness.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
book  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  Nor  are  there, 
I  believe,  many  books  like  it  in  either  France  or  Germany, 
written,  that  is,  from  the  same  frankly  orthodox  point  of 
view,  and  for  grown-up  people,  not  for  children.  This  last 
qualification  is  by  no  means  superfluous.  For  in  a  text- 
book for  children,  one  never  knows  how  far  a  man  may 
have  either  expanded  or  watered  down  his  own  belief  to 
suit  the  supposed  needs  and  faculties  of  children.  In  a 
book  written  for  adults  there  is  no  reserve  or  qualification 
of  that  kind.  It  offers  us  food  for  men,  and  not  pap  for 
babes.  But  there  is  another  rea^son  why  Dr.  Friedlander  s 
book  is  of  such  grave  importance,  and  deserves  to  be 
scrutinised  with  the  most  anxious  care.  Its  author 
occupies  a  place  of  peculiar  trust  and  responsibility.  He 
speaks  with  authority.  He  is  the  head  of  what  is  practi- 
cally the  only  theological  college  in  England  for  the 
training  of  Jewish  ministers.      Through  his  hands  almost 

*  Tht  Jewish  Keligion,  by  M.  Friedl&nder.    London :  1891. 
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every  aspirant  to  that  high  office  passes;  his  influence  and 
his  teaching  are  therefore  disseminated  throughout  the  very 
numerous  congregations  which  own  the  sway  of  the  British 
Chief  Rab"bi.  When  such  a  man  writes  a  book  of  some 
five  hundred  pages  on  the  Jewish  Religion,  his  work  is  at 
once  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  matter  and  spirit  of  the  written  page  reflect  the 
matter  and  spirit  of  his  oral  teaching.  In  Dr.  Friedlander's 
book  we  not  only  learn  for  the  first  time  what  modern  Jewish 
orthodoxy  in  England  actually  is,  but  we  learn  also  what 
is  the  Judaism  of  the  Jews'  College,  what  is  the  Judaism 
which  nearly  every  Jewish  minister  for  the  last  twenty -five 
years  has  been  taught  in  the  past,  and  which  nearly  every 
candidate  for  the  ministry  is  still  being  taught  to-day. 

All  this  we  do  unquestionably  learn  from  Dr.  Fried- 
lander^s  book.  If  the  book  is  a  faithful  description  of 
orthodoxy — and  the  author's  position  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  this  it  must  be — no  one,  having  read  it,  can  be  in 
any  doubt  as  to  what  orthodox  Judaism  really  is.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  work  is  its  transparent  sin- 
cerity. Nothing  is  kept  back  ;  there  is  no  hedging,  and  there 
is  no  reserve.  The  author  tells  his  story  fully,  and  reveals 
to  us  his  entire  creed.  His  touching  and  child-like  faith 
enables  him  to  state  all  his  belief  with  perfect  and  abso- 
lute simplicity.  He  is  never  afraid  of  his  opinions,  and 
seldom,  consciously  perhaps  never,  attempts  to  cover  them, 
however  strange  they  may  sound  to  the  uninitiated,  with 
any  veneer  of  rationalistic  explanation.  I  shall  have  to 
criticise  Dr.  Friedlander's  book  in  some  detail,  but  before 
passing  on  to  criticism,  I  felt  impelled  to  record  straight- 
way my  admiration  of  the  author  s  frankness  and  sincerity, 
and  of  the  obviously  perfect  combination  in  him  of  rigid 
orthodoxy  in  belief  with  rigid  orthodoxy  in  practice. 

Rigid  orthodoxy  ?  Yes,  that  unfortunately  is  the  word. 
Upon  those  who  have  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Judaism,  and  yet  do  not  share  Dr.  Friedlander's  opinions, 
his  book  leaves  an  impression  of  sadness  and  disappoint- 
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ment.  The  gulf  which  separates  hun  from  the  modem 
spirit  is  so  yawningly  wide.  No  attempt  is  made  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  that  golf;  it  is  rather  emphasised  and 
insisted  on.  It  is  diflBicult  not  to  believe  that  Dr.  Fried- 
IcUider  sometimes  purposely  expresses  his  orthodoxy  in  the 
crudest,  abruptest  words,  m  order  that  there  may  be  no 
possible  mistake  as  to  the  uncompromising  position  which  he 
takes  up.  He  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  anything  that 
savours  of  criticism,  reform  and  progress,  with  a  noble  con- 
fidence, but  also  with  a  certain  satisfaction.  In  reading 
his  book  we  seem  traasported  out  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Its  philosophy,  so  far  €is  Dr.  Friedlander  goes  in 
for  philasophy  at  all — and  we  shall  see  that  he  does  not 
greatly  approve  of  it — ^is  almost  confined  to  the  scholastic 
Jewish  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Passages  from 
their  works  are  continually  quoted,  and  the  author  does 
not  seem  to  realise  how  different  the  problems  which  they 
sought  to  answer  were  to  the  problems  of  our  own  day, 
and  still  more  how  valueless,  except  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  those  answers  and  solutions  really  are.  As 
Dr.  Friedlfinder  thinks  that  "  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
Maimonides  has  done  far  greater  service  to  his  brethren 
by  the  composition  of  a  systematic  code  of  laws  than  by 
his  philosophical  Guide,"  and  even  maintains  that  "the 
Guide  would  scarcely  relieve  any  one  of  his  perplexities  in 
matters  of  religious  belief  "  (p.  3,  n.  1),  it  seems  a  pity 
that  these  unreUeving  philosophers  are  so  often  referred  to 
as  if  they  were  not  merely  examples  of  mediaeval  Jewish 
Aristotelianism  or  Platonism,  but  of  philosophy  itself. 
When  Dr.  Friedlander  leaves  the  Middle  Ages,  he  does  not 
advance  far.  It  seems  odd  to  get  the  theory  of  innate 
ideas  brought  forward  again  in  a  book  which  bears  date 
1891 ;  yet  we  find  it  stated  quite  simply,  "  The  existence  of 
God  may  be  regarded  as  an  innate  idea  which  we  possess 
from  our  earliest  days.  This  is  the  origin  of  Natural 
Religion"  (page  22). 
But  enough  of  introduction.    Let  us  now  see  what  our 
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author's  book  actually  contains.  It  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  entitled  severally, "  Our  Creed"  and  "  Our 
Duties."  This  division  is  justified  and  explained  in  a  short 
introduction.  The  author  distinguishes  two  elements  in 
religion :  "  The  notion  of  man's  dependence  on,  and  respon- 
sibility to,  a  superior  Being,  and  the  intiuence  of  this  notion 
on  his  actions ;  religious  belief  and  religious  practice,  or  faith 
and  duty  "  (p.  1).  Consequently,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  Judaism  ? "  resolves  itself  into  the  answer 
to  the  two  constituent  questions, "  What  does  Judaism  teach 
its  adherents  to  believe^  and  what  does  it  teach  them  to 
dof'*^  (p.  2).  It  is  at  once  characteristic  of  the  purely 
Jewish  point  of  view,  that  the  two  elements  are  believing 
and  doing,  not  as  modems  would  rather  say,  believing  and 
being.  And  this  point  of  view  will  be  illustrated  again 
from  the  ethical  sections  of  Dr.  Friedlander's  book,  where 
the  required  object  is  always  the  production  of  a  number 
of  separate  actions  of  various  degrees  of  ethical  importance, 
instead  of  that  more  harmonious  and  comprehensive  good, 
the  production  of  noble  character.  But  of  this  more  here- 
after. It  is  most  satisfactory  to  notice  here  that  Dr.  Fried- 
lander  does  not  shirk  or  minimise  the  position  of  faith  in 
the  Jewish  religion.  There  are  dogmas — or  principles,  as  he 
usually  prefers  to  call  them — as  well  as  rites.  "  We  have 
certain  dogmas,  without  which  the  laws  can  bear  no  mean- 
ing/' and  not  all  of  these  dogmas  or  truths  ''  can  be  made 
evident  by  logical  demonstration"  (p.  18).  Why,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  any  satisfaction  or  excellence  that 
**  there  is  no  precept,  *  thou  shalt  believe,*  "  or  that  "  no- 
where in  our  law,  whether  written  or  oral,  is  a  solemn  de- 
claration of  our  creed  demanded  "*  (ibid,),  it  is  very  diflScult  to 
understand.  Clearly  the  old  Mendelssohnian  theory  has 
not  been  entirely  got  rid  of.    The  current  opposition  to  a 

1  Thronghoat  the  qnotationa  the  italioB  are  mine,  not  the  author's,  unless 
apeoiaUy  stated  to  be  his. 
*  Italics  the  author's. 
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supposed  fixed  type  of  Christianity  still  makes  itself  felt 
now  and  again  in  Dr.  Friedlander's  book ;  here  it  is  par- 
ticularly meaningless.  If  Judaism  implies  a  belief  in 
certain  dogmas,  it  practically  does  say,  "  Thou  shalt  be- 
lieve." You  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  This 
attempt  at  an  impossible  combination  is  not  often  visible 
in  our  author's  work,  but  we  shall  be  compelled  to  notice 
one  other  instance  of  it  almost  immediately. 

How  do  we  get  to  know  what  is  the  faith  of  Judaism  ? 
The  answer  practically  is,  From  the  Bible  and  from 
tradition.  "  The  main  source  of  our  creed  is  the  Bible,  and 
among  the  Biblical  books,  chiefly  the  Pentateuch  "  (p.  19). 
The  Bible  is  "  the  Divine  Word "  (p.  31).  How  do  we 
know  that  it  is  so  ?  Among  the  many  supposed  sacred 
books  of  the  world,  among  the  many  alleged  divine  words, 
how  do  we  know  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  only 
genuine  work  ?  To  this  question  Dr.  Friedlander,  like 
the  advocate  of  every  other  "  divine  word,"  can  give  no 
rational  answer.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  does  in  a 
sort  of  way  attempt  to  give  one,  and  lo  and  behold,  it  is  the 
old  answer  of  the  Jewish  mediaeval  philosophers  over  again 
(p.  47).  It  is  really  amazing  to  find  the  circular  argument, 
that  because  all  Israel  heard  God's  voice  proclaiming  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  trustworthiness  of  Moses  was 
thereby  tested  and  established  for  ever,  revived  and  put 
forward  with  absolute  good  faith  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Assuming  Exodus  xix.  to  be  verbally  accurate,  it  follows 
that  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  verbally  accurate,  and  that 
the  Bible  is  the  divine  word ! 

Why  not  say  frankly,  I  choose  to  believe  the  truth  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  the  Bible  only,  although  I  am  unable  to 
prove  it  ?  Why  not,  in  the  next  place,  say  frankly,  I  choose 
to  believe  that  all  that  the  Bible  says  is  true,  although  it 
be  contrary  to  science,  although  it  be  contrary  to  reason  ? 
Dr.  Friedlander  is  tolerably  willing  to  accept  this  second 
antinomy;  but  he  still  is  on  the  look-out  for  some  half- 
and-half  reconciliations. 
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On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  while,  in  answering 
the  question  what  does  Judaism  teach  its  adherents  to 
believe, "  recourse  may  be  had  to  philosophic  speculation 
.  •  .  the  result  must  be  rectified  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Torah  "  (p.  2).    Then,  a^n  : 

All  attempts  to  sabstitnte  human  reason  for  Divine  aatbority  have 
failed  (p.  29).  In  all  things  that  surpass  our  power  we  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  word  (p.  31).  We 
must  not  presume  to  criticise  the  Divine  decrees  therein  recorded 
(p.  327). 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  are  told  : 

There  is  no  real  conflict  between  faith  and  reason  (p.  6).  [The 
truths  taught  in  the  Bible]  are  not  contradicted  by  common  sense,  or 
bj  the  results  of  scientific  research  (p.  3).  The  examination  of  our 
doubts  will  prove  that  none  of  the  truths  which  the  Almighty  revealed 
to  mankind  are  contrary  to  reason  (p.  7). 

But  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Simply  that,  in  our 
author's  case,  faith  has  so  completely  got  reason  under 
control,  that  Dr.  Friedlander's  faith  is  not  in  conflict  with 
Dr.  Friedlander's  reason.  But  if  I,  coming  to  Dr.  Fried- 
lander,  say  to  him.  Your  faith  conflicts  with  my  reason ; 
miracles,  for  example,  are  to  me  irrational,  and  yet  you 
show  that  the  belief  in  them  is  part  of  Judaism — will  he 
tell  me  to  sacrifice  reason  to  faith,  or  faith  to  reason  ?  Or 
may  I  "  suspend  judgment,"  and  believe  neither  faith  nor 
reason,  halting  irresolute  between  the  two  ?  Or  may  I 
interpret  miracles  "  figuratively  "  ?  For  in  a  very  cuiious 
pass€kge  Dr.  Friedlander  tells  us  that — 

When  we  discover  a  contradiction  between  a  Biblical  statement 
and  the  dictates  of  our  reason,  we  are  sure  that  we  have 
erred  either  in  the  right  understanding  of  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
or  in  our  reasoning.  On  finding  the  mistake  in  our  reasoning 
we  abandon  what  we  have  hitherto  considered  as  fully  established  ; 
but  so  long  as  we  are  unable  to  discover  where  our  reasoning 
is  faulty,  we  either  su'^pend  our  judgment  for  the  present,  and 
consider  the  question  as  one  of  the  problems  which  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  solve  satisfactorily,  or,  whenever  possible,  we  attempt 
to  reconcile  by  figurative  interpretations  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
with  the  results  of  our  research  (p.  176). 
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Then,  too,  how  about  faith  and  science,  which,  by  the 
way,  so  far  as  we  believe  in  its  results,  is  only  a  synonym 
for  reason  ?  The  conflicts  between  Genesis  and  Geology, 
between  Genesis  and  Astronomy,  between  Genesis  and 
Biology,  are  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  our  author's  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  on  p.  34,  he  summarises  the  discrepancies 
very  fairly.  But,  alas,  why  does  he  not  content  himself 
with  an  assertion  of  his  preference  for  Genesis  over  science, 
and  with  pointing  out  how,  as  one  scientific  theory  has  so 
often  given  way  to  another — 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  in  the  present  conflict 
assume,  primd  faciei  that  the  scientific  and  philosophical  dogmas  now 
in  favour,  alike  with  Jews  and  non-Jews,  will  have  their  time,  and 
will  ultimately  give  way  to  other  theories,  and  the  present  conflict 
will  then  likewise  terminate,  dying  a  natural  death  (p.  36,  cf.  p.  178} 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Friedlander  has  apparently  an  uncom- 
fortable suspicion,  either  that  the  theories  "  now  in  favour  " 
will  not  "  give  way  "  to  others  for  a  long  time,  or  perhaps 
that  the  others  may  be  no  more  tender  to  Genesis  and 
Faith  than  their  predecessors,  for  on  one  point  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  reconcile  Faith  and  Science  wiUi  a 
new  theory  of  his  own.  The  theory  is  devised  to  meet 
the  scientific  dogma  of  Evolution.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  Dr.  Friedlander's  conception  of  God,  as 
the  perpetual  worker  of  miracles,  that  is,  of  "  deviations 
from  the  regular  course  of  nature."  Now,  the  ascertained 
laws  of  nature  at  present  in  existence,  and  all  the  evidence 
of  geology  and  zoology,  point  to  a  slow  and  secular  evolu- 
tion of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  in  violent  contra- 
diction to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  but  we  may  all  the 
same  believe  that — 

The  Word  of  €k>d  produced  in  a  moment  what  the  natural  forces 
established  by  the  Creator  would  effect  [or,  could  have  effected,  ergo] 
by  gradual  development  in  millions  of  years  (p.  37). 

The  evidence  of  the  earth,  with  its  fossils  and  fossilised 
animals,  seems  to  show  irresistibly  that  the  World  was  not 
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created  in  six  dajrs.    But  Dr.  Friedlander  gets  over  the 
difficulty  by  the  following  statement : — 

The  Tarious  strata  of  the  earth,  whatever  forms  they  contain  \i,e,^  • 
pre- Adamite  animala  and  all  I],  cannot  with  certainty  he  de6crihed 
as  the  resnlts  of  development ;   they  may  just  as  well  have  come 
directly  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  (p.  182). 

Apparently,  therefore,  God's  only  object  in  creating  the 
fossils  was  to  lead  man  astray  in  the  deductions  he  would 
draw  from  them,  to  mock  poor,  human  reason  that  has 
formed  the  false  conception  of  a  changeless  Qod.  But* 
seriously,  is  it  not  painfully  obvious  that  this  strange  idea 
of  God  creating  the  world  by  one  set  of  laws,  and  then 
keeping  it  going  by  an  entirely  different  set,  degrades  the 
conception  of  Deity  to  that  of  an  Almighty  conjuror,  a 
deceiving,  if  omnipotent,  magician  ?  To  such  curious 
straits  is  the  purest  faith  driven,  when,  not  content  with 
its  own  province,  it  attempts  to  argue  with  science  and 
devise  impossible  reconcilements. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  it  when  difficulties  are  met  by 
harmonising.  This  method  does  no  harm  to  science,  but  no 
good  to  faith. .  An  instance  of  it  is  the  way  in  which  the 
other  difficulty  suggested  by  the  first  article  of  Maimonides* 
thirteen — nobly  taken  to  include  the  literal  truth  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis — is  met  and  explained  away.  The 
difficulty  itself  is  stated  most  clearly  and  succinctly : — 

In  the  Bihle  man  is  described  as  the  aim  and  end  of  the  whole 
creation.  . .  .Earth  is  the  centre  roond  which  the  whole  universe  revolves 
(pp.  34, 182). 

Science  contradicts  both  these  propositions.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  discrepancy  is  as  follows,  and  it  may  be 
left  to  the  reader  to  discover  what  relation  this  explanation 
bears  to  the  difficulty  which  it  is  supposed  to  explain.  Dr. 
Friedlander's  statements  conflict  possibly  neither  with  the 
Bible  nor  with  science,  but  do  they  in  the  least  degree 
reconcile  the  one  with  the  other  ? 

It  is  tme  that  the  earth  is  one  of  the  most  insignificant  bodies  in 
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tbe  universe  [can  it  then  be  the  centre  ?],  aod  man  is  a  small  portion 
of  the  creatnres  on  earth,  and  yet  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  the  benefits  which  man  derives  from  tbe 
various  parts  of  tbe  creation — from  tbe  suo,  the  moon,  and  the  stars 
— were  essential  elements  in  the  scheme  of  the   All -wise  Creator 
(p.  37).     Whatever  view  the  authors  of  the  Biblical  books  held  as 
regards  the  systeois  of  the  universe,  whether  they  placed  tbe  earth  in 
the  centre  or  not,  whether  all  the  stars  and  systems  of  star.-*  existed, 
in  their  opinion,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  earth  and  for  the  benefit  oC 
man  \in  ths  Bible  man  is  described  as  ihs  aim  and  end  of  the  whole 
creation^  p.  34],  their  object  was  to  address  man,  to  instruct  him,  and 
to  teach  him  tbe  omnipotence,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Qod.    For 
this  reason  the  account  of  the  Creation  is  given  in  such  a  manner  that 
man  should  be  able  to  reproduce  in  his  mind  the  work  of  each  day  of 
tbe  Creation,  to  view  it  from  his  standpoint,  and  to  recognise  the 
benefits  each  day's  work  bestowed  on  him.      The  fact  that  other 
beings  are  benefited  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  benefit  they 
derive  is  likewise  part  of  the  Creator's  design,  is  by  no  means  denied 
by  those  who  believe  that  the  well-being  of  man  was  included  in  tbe 
design  of  the  Creator  (pp.  182-183). 

While  pointing  out  that  as  regards  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  "it  matters  little  how  we  arrange  them  .... 
provided  we  believe  in  them  implicitly "  (p.  19),  Dr. 
Friedlander  accepts  the  Articles  of  Faith  drawn  up  by 
Maimonides,  and  groups  all  the  details  of  "  our  Creed " 
under  one  or  other  of  the  Maimonidean  thirteen.  The 
Jewish  doctrine  of  God — apart  from  the  doctrine  of  Reve- 
lation— is  thus  subsumed  under  the  first  five  of  these  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  under  the  tenth  and  eleventh. 

Under  the  first  four  articles  Dr.  Friedlander  speaks  of 
God  as  the  Creator,  and  of  his  Unity,  Incorporeality,  and 
Eternity.  Under  the  tenth  falls  his  Omniscience.  This 
practically  contains  the  whole  of  what  our  author  has  to 
say  about  God  in  himself  and  in  his  relation  to  the  world. 
The  general  effect  produced  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  might  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  nobody  doubts 
the  eternity  and  incorporeality  of  deity.  These  are  not  the 
questions  on  which  clear  exposition  is  needed.  What  we 
want  to   know   about    is   the    attitude    which    orthodox 
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Judaism  takes  up  in  regard  to  God's  relation  to  the  world. 
Does  it  teach  an  immanent  or  a  transcendent  God,  or  a 
Crod  who  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  ?  Now  Dr. 
Friedlander  is  painfully  silent  upon  this  momentous 
question,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  his  conception 
of  the  deity  is  very  transcendental.  He  seems  to  rule  the 
world  as  from  without — rule  it,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  now 
in  one  way  and  now  in  another,  and  frequently,  as  we 
have  still  to  see,  chemging  his  purpose  in  answer  to  the 
petitions  of  man.  Dr.  Friedlander  succinctly,  if  too  one- 
sidedly,  states  the  relation  between  Deism  and  Theism 
thus: — 

Theism  and  Deism  hare  this  in  common,  that  both  assame  a 
spiritual  power,  a  divine  being,  as  the  cause  and  source  of  everything 
that  exists.  They  differ  in  this  :  to  Theism  this  power  is  immanent 
in  OS  and  the  things  round  us ;  Deism  considers  this  power  as  separate 
from  the  things  (p.  29). 

Dr.  Friedlander  rejects  both  Deism  and  Theism,  but 
unfortunately  nowhere  informs  us  which  of  the  two  is 
right  in  the  vital  point  of  difference,  or  whether  there  is  a 
third  doctiine  which  combines  the  truth  in  each  by  raising 
them,  Hegelian-wise,  to  a  higher  unity.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  doctrine  of  God's  omnipresence,  so  far  more  difficult 
and  important  than  his  eternity,  is  nowhere  definitely 
stated  or  explained.  This  is  a  very  serious  omission.  Dr, 
Friedlander  alludes  in  a  few  places  to  God's  ubiquity  {e,g,^ 
pp.  42,  423),  and  quotes  (p.  149)  "  David's "  great  psalm 
(the  139th)  approvingly,  but  he  never  explains  or  expounds 
the  attribute  which  yet,  as  I  have  said,  craves  exposition 
and  explanation  so  far  more  urgently,  both  in  itself  and  for 
the  present  time,  than  the  doctrine  of  God's  bodilessness  or 
eternity.  God  is  one,  and  yet  he  is  near ;  he  is  everywhere 
throughout  the  infinity  of  space.  How  is  all  this  possible 
if  it  be  not  precisely  because,  as  the  Theists  hold,  God  is 
''immanent  in  us  and  the  things  around  us"?  Because 
this  grave  question  of  the  divine  Immanence  or  Trans- 
cendence is  ignored,  that  which  Dr.  Friedlander  has  to  say 
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about  Qod's  unity  is  vague  and  negative.  The  divine 
Unity  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of  fetish,  of  which 
no  rational  and  soul-satisfying  explanation  can  be  giv.^[i. 
In  the  sense  that  there  is  only  one  divine  Being,  God's 
unity  is  obvious.  But  what  does  the  attribute  mean 
in  itself,  and  as  instinct  or  inherent  in  the  divine 
nature?  We  know  what  Plato  meant  by  it — self- 
consistency  and  changelessDCss — but  that  is  precisely 
what,  as  regards  Qod*s  relation  to  the  world.  Dr.  Fried- 
Ifinder  does  not  and  cannot  mean.  All  we  get  is  some 
seholastic  argumentations  on  the  divine  attributes,  with 
indirect  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Attributes  are  assigned  to  God  both  in  the  Scripturei  and  in  our 
Prayers.  We  must  not,  howeTer,  forget  that  such  attributes  do  noi 
describe  anything  inherent  in  the  Divine  Being,  but  only  God's  ration 
to  man  and  His  actions  in  such  terms  as  are  intelligible  to  human 
beings.  Most  of  the  attributes  are  interpreted  as  being  of  a  negatlTa 
character,  indicating  what  we  must  not  say  of  God.  When  we  speak 
of  the  Will,  Wisdom,  and  Spirit  of  God,  we  do  not  speak  of  anything 
separate  from  the  Divine  Bein^,  but  of  the  Divine  Being  Hinaself .  Th» 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  does  not  admit  any  kind  of  daaltsm 
in  the  Divine  Beings  and  therefore  rejects  the  ezistenee  of  Divine 
Attributes  as  distinct  from  God  Himself.  He  is  One,  simple  and  in- 
divisible. Even  this  property  of  being  One  seemed  to  some  theo- 
logians to  be  contrary  to  strict  unity,  and  we  are  therefore  taught 
that  we  must  not  under&tand  it  in  the  sense  of  a  numerical  unit,  ia 
which  sen§e  the  term  is  used  when  applied  to  created  beinga 
(pp.  3a.40), 

Will  an  averagely  intelligent  person  get  any  clecur  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph ?  I  fancy  that  the  God  of  Dr.  Friedlftnder's  book,  to 
most  of  his  unsophisticated  readers,  will  still  be  only  a 
**  magnified  and  non-natural  man  "  with  the  great  addition, 
indeed,  that  he  "  makes  for  righteousnesa"  It  is  perfectly^ 
true  that  for  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  this  anthropo^ 
morphic  God  is  the  only  God  whom  they  can  ever  hope  to 
realise.  Nor  does  this  conception  of  God  exclude  a  grip 
upon  the  essentials  of  religion.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
We  want  to  be  able  to  present  an  acceptable  religion  to 
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those  who  have  begun  to  think,  to  those  who — ^more  or 
less  consciously — ^find  it  hard  to  assimilate  the  Qod  of  child- 
hood with  the  principles  of  science,  to  those  for  whom  the 
conception  of  the  external  heavenly  Ruler  has  become  a 
philosophical  impossibility.  Such  people  must  be  preserved 
for  religion  and  Judaism  by  a  presentation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Gtod  at  once  less  child-like  and  less  scholastic  than 
that  put  forward  by  Dr.  Friedlander.  God's  ubiquity  and 
immanence  must  be  brought  into  connection  with  his  self- 
conseiousness  and  will.  It  must  be  shown  how  his  co- 
extension  with  the  infinite  does  not  preclude  those  essen- 
tials of  personality  which  must  be  retained  in  any  living 
system  of  religion.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  conception  of  Qod 
answering  to  these  requirements  is  beyond  the  power  even 
of  Orthodox  Judaism.  Let  us,  therefore,  for  the  present 
hope  that  Dr.  Friedlander's  conception  is  by  no  means 
Orthodoxy's  last  word. 

Better  than  nothing  is  even  the  bald  statement  that 
apparently  opposite  ideas  must  be  united  in  the  composite 
conception  of  God.  The  Mishnah,  for  example,  does  this, 
as  r^ards  the  relation  of  God  to  man,  in  the  famous 
adage :  Everything  is  foreseen,  yet  freedom  of  choice  is 
given ;  and  the  world  is  judged  by  grace,  yet  all  is  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  work  (Aboth,  iii.  19).  Dr.  Fried- 
lander,  however,  is  not  quite  bold  enough  to  imitate  the 
Mishnaic  sage :  he  attempts  a  reconciliation,  and  ends  in  a 
contradiction  in  terms.    Thus,  on  p.  149,  he  says : 

It  18  tile  will  of  Qod  that  man  should  have  free-will  and  should  be 
nsponsible  for  his  actions ;  and  His  foresight  does  not  nece.  sarily  in- 
clude predetermination. 

But  also : — 

The  entire  past  and  foture  lies  unrolled  before  His  eyes,  and 
nothing  is  hidden  from  Him  (p.  148).  The  misdeeds  of  the  wicked 
and  the  suffmngs  of  the  pious  are  foreseen  by  God  (p.  117). 

And  finally: — 

We  should  not  call  it  a  defect  in  Gk>d  if  His  Omniscience  were 
nstrioted  to  things  knowable ;  a  presoienoe  of  things  to  be  determined 
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ly  man's  free-mill  is  contradictory  in  itself  and  illogieal^  and  to  say 
that  God  would  not  be  omniscient  if  He  did  not  know  them  is  as 
absurd  as  to  say  that  God  would  not  be  omnipotent  if  He  could  not 
make  twice  two  to  be  three  (p.  221). 

But  are  not  the  "  misdeeds  of  the  wicked/'  on  p.  117 
**  foreseen  by  God/'  on  the  a-ccepted  authority  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  among  the  "  things  to  be  determined  by  man's  free- 
will/' a  prescience  of  which  by  God  is,  on  p.  221,  declared 
to  be  "  contradictory  and  illogical "  ?  Surely  Aboth  iii.  19, 
is  better  than  this :  the  old  Rabbi  grasped  the  nettle  firmly 
and  escaped  unscathed. 

Maimonides'  fifth  article  declares  that  to  God,  and  to  God 
alone,  it  is  right  to  pray.  It  implies,  therefore,  according 
to  Dr.  Friedlander,  that  "God  can  fulfil  our  petitions." 
"We  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer"  (p.  1S3).  Our 
author's  doctrine  of  prayer  is  to  be  gathered  not  only 
from  the  notes  to  this  article  (pp.  183-189),  but  also  from 
other  places  where  prayer  is  treated  as  one  of  "  our  duties 
towards  God  with  reference  to  speech  '*  (pp.  278-285),  and, 
again,  where  it  is  discussed  as  an  element  in  divine 
worship  (pp.  418-444).  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
these  various  passages  together. 

On  the  subject  of  prayer  Dr.  Friedlander  is  severely 
uncompromising.  He  has  apparently  been  irritated — and 
perhaps  not  without  some  justice — by  the  attempts  of 
those  who  would  seek  to  retain  prayer  and  yet  to  elimi- 
nate the  miraculous  basis  upon  which,  as  he  supposes,  it 
resta  He  dislikes  vague  phrases  about  communion  with 
God,  spiritual  aspiration  and  the  rest.  He,  therefore,  says 
quite  plainly  and  curtly  :— 

The  immediate  effect  sought  to  be  obtained  by  this  act  (t.^.,  by 
prayer)  is  the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes.  Every  such  fulfilment  im- 
plies a  miracle,  a  deviation  from  the  regular  course  of  nature  (p.  184). 

Later  on  Dr.  Friedlander,  in  a  kindlier  mood  perhaps,  so 
far  modifies  this  vigorous  statement  as  to  say  that  the 
desire  to  obtain  from  God  **  certain  things  which  we  have 
not"  is. only  one  "among  the  various  motives  that  impel 
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us  to  seek  communion  with  our  Father  "  (p.  422).  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  main  idea  of  prayer  to 
Dr.  Friedlander  is  that  of  a  request,  prayer  for  something. 
Those  who  not  only  "  thought,"  but  still  think  "  it  incom- 
patible with  the  notion  of  God's  Unity  and  Immutability 
that  he  should  be  moved  by  man's  prayer  to  do  something 
which  otherwise  He  would  not  have  done  "  (p.  184),  feel 
something  painfully  repellent  in  Dr.  Friedlander's  attitude. 
He  seems  to  say  to  us:  Hands  off;  you  have  no  part  nor 
lot  in  this  matter;  you  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  I  turn  to  the  early  work  of  a  great  living  Christian 
teacher ;  he  also  speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  yet 
we  seem  to  hear  in  him  a  different  note,  and  we  can 
follow  and  accept  his  words. 

Of  what  nature  that  prayer  is  which  is  effectual  to  the  obtaining  of 
its  requests  is  a  question  of^  the  Pame  kind  as  what  constitutes  a  true 
faith.  That  prayer,  we  should  reply,  which  is  itself  most  of  an  act, 
which  is  most  immediately  followed  by  action,  which  is  most  truthful, 
manly,  self -controlled,  which  seems  to  lead  and  direct,  rather  than  to 
follow,  our  natural  emotions  That  prayer  which  is  its  own  answer, 
because  it  asks  not  for  any  temporal  good,  but  for  union  with  God. 
That  prayer  which  begins  with  the  confession,  ''  We  know  not  what 
to  pray  for  as  we  ought  ^' ;  which  can  never  by  any  posfdbility  inter- 
fere with  the  laws  of  nature,  because  even  in  extremity  of  danger  or 
8uff«-ring,  it  seeks  only  the  fulfilment  of.  His  will.  That  prayer  which 
acknowledges  that  our  enemies,  or  those  of  a  different  &itti,  are 
equally  with  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  in  which  we  never  unwit- 
tingly ask  for  our  own  good  at  the  expense  of  others.  That  prayer  in 
which  faith  is  strong  enough  to  submit  to  experience  ;  in  which  the 
0oal  of  man  is  nevertheless  conscious  not  of  any  self-produced  im- 
pression} but  of  a  true  communion  with  the  Author  and  Maker  of 
his  being.' 

>  Prof.  Jowett,  The  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  to  the  TJiessalonianSy  Oalatiatis^ 
Momans,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.  Second  Edition,  1859, 
VoL  n.,  p.  247.  Compare  also  this  statement  from  the  recent  work  of 
another  Christian  teacher  belonging  to  a  very  different  school :  **  The  very 
sequence  of  petitions  in  the  Lord's  prayer  contradicts  as  forcibly  as 
poasible  the  erode  notion  that  prayer  is  an  arbitrary  process,  by  which 
we  induce  God  to  do  what  we  happen  to  want,  and  drag  His  action  down 
to  tbe  level  of  our  short-sighted  desires.  ...    [It]  makes  it  impossible 
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Apart  from  this  question  as  to  the  object  of  prayer,  we 
find  a  double  tendency  at  work  in  Dr.  Friedlander's  mind. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  is  well  aw€u:e  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
prayer,  and  says  some  excellent  things  about  ii  Thus,  he 
tells  us  that  '*  it  is  not  the  language  that  determines  the 
value  of  prayer,  but  the  devotion  of  the  heart "  (p.  420) ; 
and,  again,  that  "equally  indifferent  with  r^ard  to  the 
value  of  prayer  are  its  length  and  its  form  "  (p.  421).  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  the  established  ritual,  with 
its  fixed  and  lengthy  prayers,  which  it  is  a  "duty**  for  every 
Israelite  to  repeat  daily.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  the 
marked  and  even  strained  effort  to  reduce  prayer  to 
'*  audible  speech,"  and  then  to  written  formulae.  His  main 
argument  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  consideration, 
though  it  would  take  too  long  to  inquire  into  its  exact 
measure  of  truth : — 

Thoughts  and  feelings  that  remain  anspoken  are  seldom  permanent. 
We  soon  cease  to  be  oonscioos  of  them  ourselves,  and  they  often 
disappear  without  leaving  any  trace  behind  them ;  whilst  sentiments 
and  ideas  expressed  in  words  become  strengthened,  and  take  a  deeper 
and  firmer  root  in  our  hearts.  The  relationship  between  our  lips  and 
oar  heart  is,  therefore,  of  mutual  benefit  to  both.  The  words 
uttered  with  the  lips  receive  their  value  and  importance  from  the 
heart,  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart  derive  strength  and  support  from 
the  lips Our  desire  to  please  Him  whom  we  love  sin- 
cerely, our  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  do  what  is  good  in  His 
eyes,  ought  not  to  remain  hidden  and  silent.  The  sooner  and  the 
more  frequently  we  give  expression  to  these  wishes  in  audible  words, 
the  sooner  do  they  become  realised,  and  the  sooner  are  the  promptings 
of  our  heart  followed  by  deeds  (pp.  279,  280). 

Private  devotion,  "  alone  to  the  Alone/*  is,  I  fancy,  the 
true  touchstone  and  test  of  prayer,  without  which  public 
worship  would  want  its  basis,  to  which  it  is  at  best  but 


to  attribute  any  arbitrary  power  to  prayer.  Its  power,  we  learn— -the 
power  of  oar  aonship—is  not  power  to  override  GKmI'b  law,  but  to  co- 
operate with  it  it  dependfl  on  our  intelligent  oo-opermtion  with  the  divine 
method."  Tf§e  lntamatto%  qf  the  Son  of  Qod;  Bampion  Leotures  for 
1891,  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Gore,  pp.  126, 126. 
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complementary.  Probably  no  one  gains  the  fall  benefit 
from  public  worship  who  has  not  the  capacity  and  babit 
of  private  devotion— of  prayer,  that  is,  without  a  fixed 
code  of  words,  spontaneous,  the  offspring  of  circumstance. 
Dr.  Friedl&nder,  with  very  doubtful  truth,  reverses  this 
relation.  He  admits,  indeed,  perhaps  somewhat  too  easily, 
that— 

If,  yeanuDg  for  oomnmnion  with  Gk>d,  we  fervently  appeal  to  Him 
in  solitnde,  where  we  are  undistnrbed  by  the  iatrnsion  of  any  other 
penon,  it  will  not  he  Umg  before  we  shall  feel  ourselves  in  the  very 
presence  of  EUm  who  is  nigh  to  all  those  who  call  upon  Him  in  truth 
(p.  284). 

But  in  the  very  next  page  he  urges  that,  while  "  such 
moments  of  solitary  devotion  are  very  precious,  and  are  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,"  "  iliey  are  not  frequent,  and  not 
always  successful.  Public  worship  has  this  advantage,"  etc., 
etc  (p.  285).  And  in  the  section  on  the  ritual,  Dr.  Fried- 
lander  gives  full  rein  to  his  love  of  precept  and  rule  in  all 
departments  of  religion,  ending  up  with  the  following 
strange  paragraph,  which,  though  it  deals  only  with  Bless- 
ings, seems  to  throw  a  flood  of  Ught  upon  the  author's 
general  views  as  to  the  relative  worth  of  fixed  prayer  and 
spontaneous  devotion : — 

No  restriction  is  enforced  upon  us  if  we  desire  on  our  part  to  give 
expreerion  to  our  feeling  of  gratitude  and  reverence  toward  the 
Almighty  in  our  own  words  on  occasions  n«»t  provided  for  in  the 
ancient  forms  of  beoedictions  and  prayers.  In  order,  however,  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  forms  of  obligatory  berachoth  fixed  by 
oar  sages  and  the  optional  ones  iutrodnoed  by  onrselvex,  we  do  not 
emi^oy  the  wx»ds,  ''O  Lord  our  God,  Eong  of  the  Universe,"  which 
are  essttitial  in  the  former  (p.  444). 

I  pass  over  Revelation  for  the  moment,  and  turn  to  the 
eleventh  article.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  know  what 
attitude  modem  Jewish  orthodoxy  takes  up  on  the  ques- 
tion  of  Divine  Retribution  ;  for  to  the  outsider  there  are  a 
number  of  contradictory  voices  to  be  heard  on  this  subject 
in  the  Bible>  and  one  is  eagerly  expectant  to  learn  which  of 
these  ifl  now  adopted,  and  which,  therefore,  are  explained 
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away.  There  are  few  religious  questions  on  which  dear 
teaching  is  more  desirable  ;  but,  unfortunately,  clear  teach- 
ing is  just  that  with  which  Dr.  Friedlander  does  not  here 
provide  us.  Ts  this  the  fault  of  Dr.  Friedlander,  or  of  modem 
orthodoxy  in  general  ?  Has  he  not  made  up  his  own  mind, 
or  is  orthodoxy  still  irresolute?  At  any  rate,  we  shall 
observe  in  his  book  an  unsatisfactory  vacillation,  together 
with,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  still  more  unsatisfactory 
omission. 

Says  the  eleventh  article  :  "  I  believe,  with  perfect  faith, 
that  Qod  rewards  those  that  keep  his  commandments,  and 
punishes  those  that  transgress  them."  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  to  which, 
moreover,  it  must  be  added  that  both  reward  and  punish- 
ment €u:e  there  supposed  to  be  allotted  in  this  world  and 
not  in  another.  In  addition,  the  Old  Testament  teaches 
now  and  again  the  solidarity  of  society  as  regards  sin,  and 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  pimishment.  With  all  these 
doctrines,  contradicted  as  they  so  often  are  by  experience, 
and  not  infrequently  in  the  Bible  itself.  Dr.  Friedlander 
refuses  to  break  once  and  for  all ;  but  neither  does  he  ven- 
ture to  accept  them  without  exception  or  demur.  It  is  true 
that  our  author  declares  that — 

We  understand  the  doorine  of  retribution  only  in  its  general  out- 
lines. We  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  words,  "  There  is 
no  peace  to  the  wicked  **  ;  but  how  the  law  is  applied  in  every  single 
case  is  known  to  God  alone  (p.  151). 

So  far  so  good ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
had  nothing  more  been  said  on  the  subject ;  but,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  this  plan  was  not  followed.  Here,  again,  the 
sage  of  the  Mishnah  grasped  his  nettle.  He  says : — "  It  is 
not  in  our  power  to  explain  either  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  or  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous."  Dr.  Fried- 
lander, has  a  shot,  so  to  speak,  at  several  explanations, 
is  not  quite  satisfied  with  any,  and  leaves  out  the  most 
important  of  all.  To  begin  with,  he  asserts  the  doc- 
trine, "  Obedience  to  God's  word  is  followed  by  his  blesa- 
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ings,  while  disobedience  L?  the  canse  of  ruin  and  misery  " 
(p.  148).  And  not  only  for  communities,  but  also  for 
individuals :  "  Our  success  [m  what  is  not  explained] 
depends  on  our  obedience  to  the  will  of  God"  (p.  436). 
The  first  explanation  of  the  apparent  violation  of  these 
alleged  principles  of  divine  government  in  actual  experi- 
ence is  that  possibly  the  seeming  good  are  really  evil, 
and  the  seeming  evil  are  really  good.  This  supposition  is 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.  So  far,  then, 
the  doctrine  is  still  maintained,  though  Dr.  Friedlander  has 
not  the  courage  to  allude  to  and  disown  the  absurd 
applications  of  it  in  Aboth  v.  ii.,- seq.,  and  the  hateful 
passage  in  Sabbath  ii.  6,  which  still  pollutes  the  liturgy. 
The  second  suggestion  is  that  the  success  of  the  wicked  is 
only  temporary.  The  third,  that  it  is  illusory ;  while  the 
pious — let  me  add,  what  Dr.  Friedlander  omits — in  the 
midst  of  trouble,  can  still  enjoy  the  bliss  of  their  com- 
munion with  God  (p.  153).  The  fourth  suggestion  is  that,  in 
another  world,  "  everlasting  happiness  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  material  and  transient  success  in 
this  life  "  (p.  155).  The  fifth  and  last  suggestion  is  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble  (p.  154).  But  is  it  not  a  very  strange 
thing  that  the  educational  value  of  suffering  is  never 
touched  on  at  all — ^that  this  sixth  suggestion,  which, 
because  it  is  Biblical,  lay  ready  to  our  author's  hand,  is 
never  hinted  at  or  alluded  to  ?  Could  not  something  of  real 
value  and  moment  have  been  made  out  of  such  passages 
as  Deut  viii.  5 ;  Ps.  xciv.  12,  cxix.  67,  71 ;  Prov.  iii.  11, 12 ; 
Job  V.  17?  Again,  I  am  no  Talmudist,  but  it  appears 
that  this  ethical  conception  of  suflfering  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Talmud.^  I  find  that  one  Babbi  Huna 
said,  "Him  in  whom  (Jod  delights  he  crushes  with 
suffering."  But  of  all  this  there  is  no  word  in  Dr.  Fried- 
Uinder's  book.     Has  modem  orthodoxy  rejected  it  ? 


I  ^  The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Betribatdon  in  the  Rabbinical  Literature,** 
1^  a  Soheohter.  Jbwish  Quabtbblt  Rbvisw,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  34-61. 
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Again,  as  regards  the  question  of  sodal  solidarity  and 
the  toinsmission  of  suffering  or  punishment  from  one 
member  of  a  community  to  another,  and  from  one  genera- 
tion to  a  second,  Dr.  Friedlander  is  not  sufficiently  distinct 
On  p.  63  the  story  of  Achan  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  with 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  sin,  is  considered  to  be 
**  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that  the  whole  community 
is  made  responsible  for  the  crime  of  the  individual  till  the 
crime  is  discovered  and  punished."  Does  Dr.  Friedlander 
then  wish  us  to  believe  that  under  such  circumstances  Grod 
habitually  punishes  many  for  the  sin  of  one  ?  About  thirty- 
six  men  die  because  of  Achan's  sin  before  it  is  discover€>d. 
And  not  only  that,  but  when  it  is  discovered,  it  is  not  only 
Achan  who  is  put  to  death,  but  his  sons  and  his  daughters 
and  his  oxen  and  his  asses  and  his  sheep.  Is  not  this  soli- 
darity with  a  vengeance  ?  Why  not  then  frankly  disown 
it,  as  Dr.  Friedlander  implicitly  does  on  p.  224,  where  he 
says:  ''Of  this  we  are  certain,  if  death  is  punishment, 
everyone  dies  for  his  own  sin  "  ? 

In  accordance  with  this  acceptance  of  the  new  doctrine 
of  the  Deuteronomist  and  Elzekiel,  Dr.  Friedlander  explains 
away  the  Second  Commandment,  not,  as  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  hear  it  explained  away,  as  meaning  only 
that  vice  (e.g.,  drunkenness)  has  an  hereditary  tendency, 
but  as  meaning,  more  simply  and  less  obviously  modemly, 
that  *'  the  bad  example  set  by  a  man  frequently  corrupts 
his  children,  grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren.  In 
that  case  (i.e.,  but  only  then)  they  will  aH  receive  their 
punishment"  (p.  251).  (By  the  way  what  a  singularly 
vicious  old  man  our  author  must  have  had  in  view  who 
positively  corrupts  even  his  great  grandchildren  I)  The 
truth  is  that  what  Dr.  Friedlander  is  i-eally  combating  when 
he  so  emphatically  affirms  that  "  if  death  is  punishment, 
everyone  dies  for  his  own  sin,"  is  not  the  transmission  of 
punishment  by  virtue  of  the  solidarity  of  society,  (against 
which  theory,  to  judge  from  his  remarks  on  the  story  of 
Achan,    he    has    little  objection),    but    the    doctrine   of 
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Yicarions  Atonement.  Yei  here  in  his  opposition  to 
Christianity  he  goes  too  far,  and  not  only  offends 
grammar  in  the  interpretation  of  a  famous  passage  in 
Scripture,  but  neglects  a  most  importa^nt  ethical  truth, 
which  has  both  Biblical  and  Talmudical  sanction. 

The  virtue  of  Belf-sacrifice  is  ignored  in  Dr.  Friedla/nder's 
book.  Hence  it  is  that  while  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  duty, 
we  hear  little  of  renouncing  love.  Yet  the  doctrine  of 
sacrifice,  of  suffering  voluntarily  undergone  for  the  sake  of 
others,  is  not  only  taught  in  Isaiah  liii.,  but  also  in  the 
Babbinical  literature.^  Dr.  Friedlander  has  apparently 
not  found  himself  able  to  realise  the  difference  between 
Vicarious  Suffering  and  Vicarious  Punishment  Let  me  quote 
on  this  point  from  Professor  Butcher's  delightful  essay  on 
Sophocles : — 

We  notice  an  important  distinction  between  suffering  for  another 
and  bdng  punished  for  another.  The  Brst  is  a  natural  and  physical 
process  (let  me  also  add,  "  or  a  Yolontary  and  self  chosen  act  '*),  a 
fact  proved  by  experience.  The  second  implies  a  judicial  act — one 
irhich,  when  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  is  an  unauthorised  inference  f rom, 
or  interpretation  of,  a  fact.  Punishment  implies  guilt,  and  the 
notion  of  an  innocent  man  being  punished  for  ihe  guilty  is  a  moral 
ctHitradiction.  The  innocent  man  may  and  does  suffer  for  the 
guilty ;  that  he  should  be  punished  for  the  guilty  is  inconceivable, 
for  guilt  and  with  it  moral  condemnation  are  intransferable.  To 
speak,  therefore,  of  Viearioun  Suffering  has  nothing  in  it  to  i^ock 
morality  :  Viearious  Punishment  (if  the  full  meaning  of  the  idea  is 
reaUsed)  is  immoral.' 

**It  is  emphatically  declared  in  the  Talmud  that  the 
reward  of  good  deeds  is  given  to  the  righteous  in  the 
future  life"  (p.  222).  Dr.  Friedlander  is  commendably 
reserved  in  his  remarks  about  this  future  life,  though  he 
emphasises  its  material  a^spect  as  a  scene  of  reward  and 
punishment  somewhat  too  prominently  (p.   166).     I  am 


1  Jbwtsh  Quabteblt  Beyikw,  Vol.  III.,  p.  43  fin. 
'  80ms  Aspects  sf  the  Oreeh  Genius,  by  Prot  S.  H.  Butcher.    1891. 
p.  12a 
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very  glad  to  see  that  orthodoxy  no  longer  categorically 
asserts  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  You  may  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  or  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  as  you  plea.se.    God  "  gives  life  to  thmgs  dead." 

But  how  this  will  be  done  in  reference  to  our  own  selves,  whether 
we  shall  enjoy  the  same  life,  whether  our  future  life  will  be  an 
improved  edition  of  the  present  one,  whether  all  will  be  restored  to  life, 
or  whether  the  new  life  after  death  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  soul  alone, 
or  by  body  and  soul  jointly  :  these  and  similar  questions  transcend 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  (p.  164). 

To  those  who,  with  Maimonides,  consider  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  **  more  rational 
and  more  a<?ceptable  to  thinking  man,"  Dr.  Friedlander 
acutely  and  sensibly  replies  : — 

This  may  be  the  case,  but  we,  humm  beings,  a  combination  of  soul 
and  body,  are,  in  reality,  as  unable  to  conceive  the  separate  existence 
of  our  soul  as  we  are  to  comprehend  the  resurrection  of  our  body 
(p.  166). 

On  one  point,  however,  connected  with  this  subject,  I 
was  greatly  astonished  by  Dr.  Friedlander*s  book.  From 
the  pulpit  of  my  own,  the  Reform  Synagogue,  I  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  hear  excellent  and  eloquent  denunciations 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  not  only  in  itself 
grossly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  merciful  or  even  a 
just  God,  but  also  as  un-Scriptural  and  un- Jewish,  that  I 
had  come  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that  the  teaching  which 
I  heard  there  was  the  general  doctrine  of  modem  Judaism » 
whether  orthodox  or  reformed.  I  deeply  regret  to  find  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Dr.  Friedlander  does  not  assert,  but 
neither  does  he  deny,  this  horrible  doctrine.     He  says : — 

The  question  has  been  asked,  How  long  shall  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked  last  ?  Will  it  be  eternal  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  compatible 
with  God's  goodness  ?  This  and  similar  questions  do  not  concern  us  in 
the  least.  Our  task  is  to  do  what  the  Lord  has  commanded  us  to 
do,  and  to  trust,  as  regards  the  future,  in  him  who  knows  best  to 
combine  goodness  and  justice.  We  must  here  bear  in  mind  thai 
God*s  thoughts  are  not  ours  (p.  224). 
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.  We  have  now  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  turn  to  the  four 
middle  Maimonidean  principles — the  group  which  deals 
with  Revelation.  With  them  may  be  classed  the  twelfth 
principle,  the  doctrine  of  Messiah.  Here  Dr.  Friedlander's 
rigid  orthodoxy  makes  itself  most  painfully  felt.  I  say 
**  painfully,"  because  I  am  convinced  that  this  uncompro- 
mising attitude  is  pregnant  with  misfortune.  One  might 
have  hoped  that  orthodox  Judaism,  like  orthodox 
Christianity,  though  as  yet  in  a  less  degree,  would  have 
thought  Ht  to  make  some  attempt  at  reconciliation  between 
criticism  and  itself.  That  hope  is  cruelly  disappointed  by 
Dr.  Friedlander's  book;  there  is  not  the  faintest  sign  of 
concession.  K,  then,  Judaism  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
criticism,  what,  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  Dr.  FriedUlnder 
and  those  who  think  with  him,  will  become  of  it  ?  But 
this  sad  reflection  is  by  the  way.  Let  us  return  to 
our  subject  cmd  see  what  Dr.  Friedlander's  orthodoxy  as 
regards  the  Bible  involves : — 

The  contents  of  the  (Biblical)  books  are  holy,  free  from  all  blemish 
and  error.  The  books  vary  gready  in  character,  in  style,  and  in 
purpose,  bnt  tmthfnlness  is  common  to  them  all.  Whether  they 
nmrrate  events  or  proclaim  God*s  decrees,  or  instmot  and  edify  their 
hearers,  what  they  say  is  tme  (p.  57). 

Chronicles,  then,  is  as  **  truthful "  as  Kings,  even  when  it 
contradicts  Kings. 
Again: 

The  whole  Torah^  including  both  history  and  precepts,  is  of  diyine 
origia  :  nothing  is  contained  in  the  Torah  that  was  not  revealed  to 
Moses  by  the  Almighty.  .  .  .  The  whole  Tarah  (except  the  last 
few  verses,  added  by  Joshua)  is  the  work  of  Moses  (pp.  134,  135). 

And  lastly : 

Thof e  prophecies  that  referred  to  the  proximate  future  have  been 
verified  by  subsequent  events,  and  so  also  will  those  prophecies  that 
refer  to  the  remote  future  and  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled  (p.  132). 

We  are  not  therefore  surprised  that  Dr.  Friedlander 
believes  in  the  literal  truth  of  the  Paradise  story — "  Adam 
heard    the  voice   of  God"   (p.  47),  in  the  story  of  the 
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flood  and  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  rainbow  (p.  48). 
Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes,  to  say  nothing  of  Proverbs,  were 
written  by  King  Solomon  (pp.  113,  114),  while  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  also  perfectly  authentic ;  indeed,  "  the  last  six 
chapters  seem  to  have  been  written  by  Daniel  himsell" 
(p.  117).  Even  Jonah  is  no  parable,  but  a  literally  true 
story,  the  crisis  of  the  hero's  fortunes  being  thus  elegantly 
and  euphemistically  described :  **  during  a  storm  he  was 
thrown  overboard,  swallowed  by  a  tish,  and  again  hroughi 
to  the  shore  "  I  (p.  81.) 

Dr.  Friedlander  is,  however,  aware  that  there  exists  such 
a  naughty  thing  as  Biblical  Criticism,  and  that  silly 
attempts  have  been  made  to  disintegrate  the  Pentateuch. 
This  criticism  he  essays  to  demolish  on  pp.  205-215.  The 
less  that  is  said  about  these  pages  the  better.  I  shall  only 
allude  to  them  once  or  twice  when  dealing  with  the  peculiar 
exegesis  which  is  revealed  by  Dr.  Friedlander's  book ;  here 
I  will  only  add  that  our  author's  open-mindedness  to 
understand  criticism  may  be  gathered  from  the  two  follow- 
ing categorical  statements. 

1,  There  is  nothing  in  the  Pentateuch  that  betrays  a  post-Mosaio 
origin  (p.  209). 

2.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doabt  the  correctness  of  the 
headings  [of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Prophecies,  etc.]    (p.  56). 

From  Dr.  Friedlander's  orthodox  point  of  view  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
Messiah,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  and  the 
re-institution  of  the  sacrificial  system.  Having  regard  to 
certain  violent  nationalists  of  our  own  day,  it  is  very 
important  and  satisfactory  to  find  Dr.  Friedlander  insisting 
that  for  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine  must  be  miraculously  accomplished. 

Even  if  a  band  of  adventorers  were  to  sncceed  in  reconquering 
Palestine  for  the  Jews  by  means  of  arms,  or  re-acqniring  the  Holy 
Land  by  porohasiDg  it  from  the  present  owners,  we  shoold  not  tee  ki 
iooh  an  eTent  the  oonaommation  of  oar  hopes  (p.  I(i2)» 
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Such  a  secular  restoration  would  also  happily  not  require 
the  revival  of  saciifices.    Dr.  Friedlander  says  distinctly : 

The  mere  aequbitioQ  of  the  Temple  Mount  or  of  all  Palestine  by 
Jews,  by  war,  or  political  combinations,  or  purchase,  would  not  justify 
the  reyival  (p.  417). 

But  aa  a  dogma  we  must  believe  in  their  revival  Dr* 
Friedl&nder  from  his  point  of  view  is  not  unreasonably 
sarcastic  upon  those  who,  believing  in  the  eternal  validity 
of  one  portion  of  the  law,  deny  it  of  another.  What  right 
have  we  "  to  criticise  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  think  we 
are  too  advanced  in  culture  to  obey  the  divine  commands  "  ? 
(p.  416).  We  ought,  therefore,  to  educate  our  feelings,  and 
with  Dr.  Friedlander  to  train  ouraelves  conscientiously  to 
say  that : 

However  contrary  the  slaughter  of  animals,  the  sprinkling  of  their 
blood,  and  the  burning  of  their  fl^sh  be  to  our  taste,  we  .  .  .  look 
forward  with  eagerness  and  pleasure  for  the  re  viral  of  the  full 
Temple  service  ss  an  event  that  will  enable  us  to  do  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  revealed  in  the  Torah  (p.  417). 

It  is  perhaps  an  inevitable  result  of  Dr.  Friedlander's 
uncompromising  orthodoxy  and  of  his  attachment  to  the 
traditional  explanations  of  a  pre-scientific  age  that  bis 
Biblical  exegesis  is  so  curiously  mediaeval.  One  way  of 
•  employing  speech  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,"  is  the  reading 
and  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  their  commentaries. 
We  cannot  but  fear  that  the  Eicegetisches  Handbuch  is  not  one 
of  these  commentaries.  Homiletic  use  of  Scripture  is  one 
thing ;  exegesis  is  another.  In  "  The  Jewish  religion,"  and 
it  is  therefore  to  be  feared  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  Jews* 
College,  they  are  frequently  confounded.  Take  as  instances 
tiie  strange  explanations  of  the  musical  headings  of  the 
Psalms  (pp.  92-94) ;  or  again  of  the  heading  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Habakkuk  '* '  Prayer  of  Habakkuk  on  account 
qferron;'  for  in  it  he  rectifies,  as  it  were,  his  previous 
erroneous  opinion  "  (p.  83^), 

1  Very  odd  too  ii  the  mountain  of  meaning  attached  to  the  particle  ) 
(fuid)  im  tbe  r^^titioa  of  the  Decalogne,  Dent.  v.  17  (p.  269). 
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Sometimes  the  unnatural  exegesis  is  due  to  a  desire  to 
rationalise  or  explain  away  Biblical  statements  with  which 
even  Dr.  Friedlander  is  not  quite  in  harmony.  So,  for 
instance,  as  to  Lev.  xvii.  11  (p.  416),  or  Deut.  xxiii.  21 
(p.  296).  So  also  as  to  the  second  clause  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, which  is  explained  to  mean  that  as  pleasure 
and  content  contribute  to  health  and  well  being,  while 
anger  and  trouble  produce  ill-health  and  weakness,  "  the 
mutual  affection  between  parent  and  child  is  there/ore  t/te 
cause  that  the  days  of  both  the  parents  and  the  children  are 
prolonged"  (p.  258).  The  obvious,  retributive  meaning 
of  the  clause,  which  conflicts  with  experience,  is  thus 
deftly  done  away  with.  Once  or  twice  opposition  to 
Christian  interpretation  suggests  strange  explanations. 
Thus  we  may  account  for  the  translation  of  Isaiah  liii.  4, 
DbsD  13^nWDQ1  StDa  Win  la^bn  ]::«,  "  Surely  he  hath  borne 
griefs  caused  by  us,  and  carried  sorrows  caused  by  us,** 
(p.  224),  or  the  interpretation  of  the  child  promised  in 
Isaiah  ix.  5,  a.s  a  "figurative  representation  of  the  faith 
of  Israel  in  the  omnipotence  of  God " !  (p.  68,  n.  1). 
Critical  difficulties  have  suggested  other  perversions  of 
natural  exegesis.  The  obvious  inference  from  the  words 
ITi'^n  "ay,  where  it  means  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  in 
such  passages  as  Deut.  L  1,  etc.,  is  got  over  by  saying  that 
"the  phrase  only  means  the  banks  of  Jordan"  (p.  209). 
As  disingenuousness  in  Dr.  Friedlander's  case  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question,  such  a  statement  only  shows  how  pre- 
conceived opinions  may  influence  translation  and  exegesis. 
Other  instances  are  to  be  found  on  pp.  207,  214,  374,  n. 
1  and  423.  Is  exegesis  of  this  kind  the  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  orthodoxy  ? 

Maimonides'  ninth  principle,  according  to  Dr.  Friedlander, 
means  "that  both  the  written  and  the  Oral  Law  are  of 
Divine  origin,  and  that  nothing  may  be  added  to  or  taken 
from  it"  (p.  21).  We  are  naturally  very  curious  to 
know  what  attitude  Modern  Orthodoxy  takes  up  with 
regard  to  the  Oral  Law.     In  sermons  and  addresses  it 
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seems  to  be  rather  kept  in  the  bfiwkground,  but  Dr.  Fried- 
lander  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  abandon  its  claim  to 
Divine  and  to  Mosaic  origin.  It  is  necessary  to  scrutinise 
our  author's  words  on  this  very  important  subject  in  some 
detail,  as  they  are  not  always  equally  clear. 

On  p.  138  "  the  laws  taught  in  the  Talmud  "  are  divided 
into  five  heads : — 

(1)  Laws  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  the  Penta- 
teuch and  called  minn  p  or  KTr^mwiD,  Laws  derived 
from  the  Tordh. 

(2)  Laws  which  trace  their  origin  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
or  in  general  to  the  remote  past,  and  ccJled  '»a'»DD  ntt^b  nzhu 
Laws  given  to  Moses  on  SinaL 

(3)  Laws  originating  between  the  dose  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  close  of  the  Bible,  and  called  rb^  nnii 
words  of  tradition. 

(4)  liaws  introduced  in  post- Biblical  times  and  called 
layiTtD,  Laws  introduced  by  our  teachers. 

(5)  Customs  (amD),  %,e.^  "  religious  prcwtices  which  have 
not  been  introduced  by  any  authority  or  based  on  a  par- 
ticular Biblical  text,  but  in  consequence  of  long  usage  have 
become  as  sacred  as  a  law  established  by  the  proper 
authority  "  [what  the  "  proper  authority  "  or  "  any  autho- 
rity **  may  be  is  not  indicated]. 

The  proof  that  "oral  laws'*  were  revealed  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai  (p.  136)  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
bear  its  burden  More  important  it  is  to  ask  how 
many  of  the  above  five  classes  the  true  Oral  Law  includes  ? 
How  many  of  them  are  of  Divine  Origin  ?  Only  (2), 
or  only  (1)  and  (2),  or  (1)  (2)  (3)  and  (4)?  We 
want  to  know  this  bfiidly,  but  we  are  never  precisely 
informed.  The  prcwtical  importance  of  the  answer  will 
be  soon  apparent.  Instrumental  music,  for  instance,  is 
excluded  from  the  Synagogue  on  Sabbaths  and  Holidays 
by  Rabbinical  Law  (p.  428).  Now  if  we  knew  {a)  to 
which  class  this  prohibition  belongs,  and  (6)  to  which  classes 
the  stamp  of  divinity  attaches,  we  should  learn  whether 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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there  might  be  some  chance  that  this  unfortunate  Law 
could  be  repealed  by  the  riper  wisdom  of  our  own  times. 
Again,  in  the  blessing  for  Chanukah  we  read  :  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  who  hast  sanctified  us  by  thy  commandments, 
and  commanded  m  to  kindle  the  lights"  (p.  410).  Now 
clearly  this  Law  can  only  have  been  introduced  in  post- 
Biblical  times,  and  falls  therefore  under  class  4,  amoDg 
Laws  called  pmiD.  They  are  then,  I  suppose,  of  Divine 
Origin  ?  But  the  difficulty  does  not  end  here.  On  p.  141, 
these  very  Laws  pS"i"r,  under  which  the  Law  of  kindling 
a  light  on  Chanukah  must  fall,  are  described  as  implying 
"  no  addition  to  the  Torah  "  and  therefore  as  not  contravening 
Deut.  iv.  2. 

They  are  merely  bye-lawa  and  regalations  as  regards  the  method  of 
carrying  out  the  Laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  are  designed  to  facilitate 
or  ensure  their  fulfilment,  and  to  prevent  ourselves  from  forgetting 
or  disregarding  them. 

Can  the  law  to  kindle  the  light  of  Chanukah  be  a  bye- 
law  to  a  Pentateuchal  ordinance  ?  Again,  as  to  the  Dietary 
Laws.  (These,  I  grieve  to  say,  are  emphasized  by  Dr. 
Fried  lander  with  most  vigorous  insistence.)  The  dietary 
laws,  we  are  told,  "are  exactly  the  same  now  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Moses "  (p.  237).  Even  the  Jewish 
method  of  slaughtering  cattle  (as  explained  in  the  com- 
mandments comprised  now  in  Hilchoth  Shechitah)  formed 
part  of  the  Oral  Law  revealed  to  Moses  on  Sinai  (p.  463). 
But  one  more  difficulty  remains.  Quoting  the  command- 
ment, "Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mothers 
milk,'*  Dr.  Friedlander  adds,  "  Tradition  explains  this 
law  as  forbidding  all  mixture  of  meat  and  milk'* 
(p.  461).  Now,  what  is  meant  here  by  Tradition? 
According  to  the  fivefold  division  of  Talmudical  laws, 
the  "words  of  Tradition''  are  laws  which  originated 
between  the  Mosaic  age  and  the  close  of  the  Bible.  Their 
Divine  origin  is  not  explicitly  mentioned.  And  anyway, 
if  it  is  only  Tradition  which  explained  this  law  as 
forbidding    all    mixture    of    meat    and    milk,   how    can 
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it  be  justly  said  that  the  dietary  laws  are  "  exactly  the 
same  now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Moses."  We  should, 
at  all  events,  be  able  to  free  Moses  from  the  heavy  burden 
of  having  introduced  this  unsociable  restriction. 

Dr.  Friedlander  acknowledges  that  the  observance  of 
the  "  second  day "  is  only  a  minhag,  but  as  a  custom  of 
long  standing  it  has  **  become  law.'*  As  such  a  custom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  abolish,  and  for  all  hope  of  orthodoxy 
giving  way  about  it,  we  may  as  well  regard  the  second  day 
as  a  Law.  According  to  Dr.  Friedlander,  its  abolition 
could  only  be  effected  **  by  the  national  will,  confirmed  by 
a  Sanhedrin  which  will  be  recognised  by  the  whole  nation 
as  the  only  religious  authority.  Until  then  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  adhere  linnly  to  the  observance  of  the  second 
days  of  tho  Festivals  "  \lbid.). 

The  unnecessary  space  given  by  Dr.  Friedlander  to  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Biblical  Books  (70  pages 
in  all,  9  pages  for  example  being  devoted  to  mere  quotation 
of  various  adages  in  Proverbs),  is  perhaps  one  reason  why 
idivers  matters  which  we  should  expect  to  find  discussed 
in  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  Jewish  religion  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  What  for  instance  is  the 
relation  of  Judaism  to  other  creeds,  more  especially  to 
Unitarianism  and  Theism  ?  We  are  just  told  en  passant 
that  Judaism  "is  destined  to  become  in  its  simplest  principles 
the  universal  religion "  (p.  2.)  What  are  its  simplest 
principles  ?  Does  a  Unitarian  such  as  Dr.  Martineau,  do 
Theists  such  as  Miss  Cobbe  and  Mr.  Voysey,  possess  these 
simplest  principles,  and  if  not,  in  what  respects  are  they 
in  error  ?  Is  the  Universal  Eeligion  to  be  a  creed  without 
embodiment  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Mission  of 
Israel  ?  Has  it  only  an  ethical,  and  no  religious  content  ? 
All  we  are  told  about  it  is  that  "  It  was  not  by  force  of 
arms  or  by  persuasion  that  they  were  to  influence  the  whole 
earth,  but  by  setting  an  example  of  noble,  pure  and  holy 
conduct "  (p.  156}.  Judaism,  then,  is  not  to  proselytise. 
But  if  not,  why  not  ?     Why  was  the  Psalmist  all  wrong 
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when  he  bade  Israel ''  declare  God's  glory  among  the  nations, 
and  say  among  the  peoples  that  Jehovah  reigns  "  ?  On  all 
these  vital  points — no  information. 

Again,  what  is  the  doctrine  of  Judaism  on  Sin,  Recon- 
ciliation, Atonement  and  Divine  Grace  ?  Ezekiel  says  in 
one  place,  "  Make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,"  and 
in  a  second,  "  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit 
will  I  put  within  you."  What  is  the  permanent  connection 
of  those  two  verses  with  one  another  in  the  sphere  of 
human  conduct  and  the  relation  of  God  to  man  ?  The 
casual  note  on  Psalm  li.  10-13  (p.  148)  is  surely  insufficient : 

God's  interferesce  is  asked  for ;  he  helps  man  to  oairj  out 
his  good  resolution ;  bat  man  has  free  will,  and  the  author  of  the 
Psalm,  in  seeking  the  assistance  of  God,  feels  nerertheless  the  weight 
of  his  own  responsibility. 

Is  it  merely  "  interference,*'  or,  rather,  a  constant  factor  ? 

What  is  Sin  ?  Is  a  person  who  has  broken  fifteen  Com- 
mandments necessarily  more  sinful  than  one  who  has 
broken  ten?  Is  a  '* state  of  sin"  a  merely  Christian  concep- 
tion ?  What  constitutes  Tlepentance?  It  is  not  in  the  Index, 
neither  is  Sin,  though  Caviare,  Magicians,  and  Tithes  find  a 
place  there.  Is  "  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  under- 
standing "  un- Jewish  ?  Can  a  penitent  know  of  that  peace 
sometimes  better  than  the  average  mortal  who  has  done 
little  evil  but  also  little  good  ?  In  what  sense  does  Judaism 
believe  in  the  Divine  Forgiveness  ?  What  is  Atonement  ? 
I  find  Atonement  in  the  Index,  but  only  with  the  addition 
— Day  of  Atonement.  Perhaps  the  doctrine  of  sin  and 
atonement  is  given  there.  Let  us  see.  All  that  we  find 
stated  is  shortly  the  following: — ^''The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment is  a  day  of  resting,  fasting,  prayer,  and  spiritual 
improvement."  Fasting  is  only  one  of  the  "duties"  to 
be  fulfilled  on  that  day;  "the  other  duties  are  equally 
essential."  Further:  "nnwn,  'return,'  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  celebration  of  the  Day  of  Atonement;  it 
implies  the  following  four  steps : — 

1.  Consciousness  of  Sin. — ^We  most  again  and  again  examine  onr- 
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selves,  and  try  to  discoyer  onr  failings ;  onr  actions  and  onr  words 
mnst  pass  in  revieir,  and  we  must  remember  that,  however  good  me 
may  be,  no  man  is  righteoos  npon  earth  '  that  doeth  good  aod 
sinneth  not.' 

2.  Confession  of  Sin, — On  the  discovery  of  sin,  we  mnst  have  the 
ooorage  to  confess  our  guilt  before  him  against  whom  we  have  sinned  ; 
if  it  is  against  God  alone  that  we  have  siuned,  we  make  silent  con- 
fession before  him  ;  if  we  find  ourselves  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
our  fellow  man,  we  mast  confess  our  sin  to  him. 

B.  Regret, — Having  discovered  and  confessed  our  sin,  we  should 
feel  pain  and  remorse,  alike  for  the  evil  we  hare  done,  and  for  the 
good  we  have  left  undone. 

4.  Amendment. — The  regret  should  be  followed  by  a  firm  resolve 
to  abandon  the  way  of  evil,  and  not  to  sin  again,  eyen  if  occasion  be 
given  for  a  repetition  of  the  sinful  act  (p.  406). 

Now  on  all  this  one  is  inclined,  first  of  all,  to  ask,  why- 
is  the  definite  term  Repentance  not  used  instead  of  the 
vague  word  Return  ?  Assuming,  however,  that  Repent- 
ance is  the  object  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  is  the  scholastic 
division  of  it  into  four  separate  steps  a  satisfactory  account 
of  a  single  psychical  process  ?  During  the  long  service  in 
the  Synagogue  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  an  ordered 
system  of  introspection  into  separate  failings  is  doubtless 
useful,  and  we  may  conceivably  imagine  that,  by 
careful  intellectual  analysis,  a  man  could  split  up  even 
a  sincere  and  not  a  formal  repentance  into  four  successive 
acts.  But  though  Dr.  Friedlander  does  not  explicitly  say 
so,  we  may  assume  that  Repentance  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  single  Day  of  Atonement.  Should  it  not  then  be 
rather  described  as  a  form  of  inward  prayer,  by  which  we, 
confessing  that  our  will  and,  through  our  will,  our  deeds  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  divine  goodness,  struggle  in 
thought  with  our  lower,  sinful  self,  and  yearn  and  resolve 
in  one  to  become  capable  of  uttering  with  sincere  heart  and 
truthful  lipa  the  eternal  supplication,  "  Restore  unto  me 
the  joy  of  thy  salvation ;  with  a  willing  spirit  uphold  me  "  ? 
And  this  brings  me  to  a  second  point.  What  is  God's  part 
in  Atonement  ?  The  Psalmist  and  Ezekiel  already  indicate 
that  it  is  something  more  and  other  than  the  forgiveness 
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of  sin,  in  the  sense  of  cancelling  the  punishment  which  the 
commission  of  definite  offences  might  have  involved.  But 
Dr.  Friedlander,  even  in  his  account  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, tells  us  nothing  about  it.  Does  he  think  that,  like 
eternal  punishment,  it  is  one  of  those  questions  which  do 
not  concern  us  in  the  least  ?  All  he  does  is  to  quote 
Lev.  xvi.  30,  and  to  assert  that  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  holy  days, 
for  it  is  the  Day  of  Atonement  on  which  **  God  will  forgive 
you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your 
sins  before  the  Lord."  Apart  from  the  general  cjuestion,  in 
view  only  of  the  many  superstitions  with  which  the  Day 
of  Atonement  is  surrounded,  would  it  not  have  been 
advisable  to  be  a  little  more  explanatory  on  so  crucial  a 
question  ?  Or  is  there  no  explanation  ?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  God  does  really  go  through  a  regular  prc»cess  of 
annual  forgiveness  ?     It  seems  to  say  so  in  the  Toi-ah. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  portion  of  Dr.  Friedlander  s 
book.  Our  Duties,  as  to  which  there  will  be  considerably 
less  to  say.  For  what  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to  know 
about  Orthodoxy  is,  not  its  Duties  but  its  Creed. 

"  Our  Duties,"  according  to  Dr.  Friedlander,  are  simply 
so  and  so  many  laws,  a  collection  of  numerous  enactments, 
some  moral,  some  ceremonial.  Legalism  is  here  full  blown' 
and  thorough  going.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
general  effects  of  Legalism  upon  morality;  that  would  need 
an  essay  to  itself.  But  I  think  the  readers  of  Dr.  Fried - 
lander's  book  will  find  that  one  effect  of  it  is  that,  to  quote 
Profes'-'or  Butcher  again,  "Morality  is  divided  into  its 
component  elements ;  in  Plato  s  phrase,  virtue  is  *  broken  up 
into  small  change  ' "  ;  that  it  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that, 
though  "  there  are  many  virtues,  yet  Virtue  is  one ;  that 
though  there  are  ten  commandments  in  the  decalogue, 
there  is  still  one  Righteousness."  ^ 

Dr.  Friedlander  boldly  asserts  that  all  the  Command- 

*  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Oenhut,  p.  208. 
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menis  of  the  Law,  be  they  moral  or  ceremonial,  are  equally 
important.    We  must  not,  he  says,  be  misled  into  thinking 

that  the  Law  is  divided  into  importaat  aad  aaimportant  precepts. 
So  far  as  they  represent  the  Will  of  the  Almighty  they  are  all  alike, 
and  equally  demand  our  attention  and  our  obedience  (p.  234). 

Moral  righteousness  does  not  compensate  for  the  violation 
of  the  dietary  laws,  neither  does  strict  observance  of  the 
dietary  laws  compensate  for  the  violation  of  morality.  In 
this  respect  Piety,  to  Dr.  Friedlander,  is  an  indivisible 
whole.  His  words  are  perfectly  simple  and  commendably 
frank : 

A  truly  pious  man  will  never  imagine  that  he  may  freely  traosi^ress 
ooe  set  of  the  precepts,  if  he  strictly  obeys  another  set,  that  he  may, 
f.g,^  wrong  bis  neighbour,  and  compensate  for  his  sins  by  regular 
attendance  at  the  place  of  worship,  or  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
dietary  laws,  or  the  laws  of  Sabbaths  and  Festivals  :  or  that  he  may 
freely  break  the  latter,  if  only  he  is  honeNt,  jusr.,  and  charitable.  The 
precepts  have  all  the  same  divine  origin;  the  all- wise  and  all-kind 
God,  who  has  commanded  us  to  walk  in  the  way  of  junt  ce  and 
righteousness,  has  also  ordained  the  Sabbath,  given  the  dietary  Uws, 
and  etitablished  the  sacrificial  service.  He  who  selects  some  of  the 
precepts  and  rejects  the  rest  substitutes  his  own  authority  for  that 
of  the  Almighty,  and  places  his  own  wisdom  abjve  the  wisdom  of 
him  who  gave  us  the  law  (p  235). 

Many  Jews  who  do  not  share  Dr.  Friedlander's  opinions 
must  have  been  frequently  pained  at  finding  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Leviticus,  the  golden  rule  of  morality 
followed  by  a  minute  and  now  clearly  obsolete  ritual  enact- 
ment. But  Dr.  Friedlander  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns ; 
he  positively  glories  in  the  juxtaposition !  It  proves  his 
point,  and  thus  he  says,  with  complete  satisfaction  and 
complacency : 

The  commandments  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself " 
and  '*  A  garment  of  diverse  kinds  shall  not  come  upon  thee ''  stand  side 
by  side  in  the  same  paragraph  (p.  239). 

Some  of  us,  again,  are  proud  that  the  Jewish  prophets 
ignored  and  depreciated  ritual,  making  the  service  of  God 
co-extensive  only  with  morality.     Dr.  Friedlander  denies 
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that  they  did  so,  and  as  both  their  words  and  their  silence 
seem  to  argue  very  strongly  against  this  interpretation,  he 
has  to  invent  an  exphmation,  which,  if  our  author  s  perfect 
and  touching  faith  were  not  everywhere  so  apparent,  could 
only  be  regcurded  as  a  bit  of  ingenious  special  pleading 
(p.  237). 

All,  then,  that  can  be  said  of  Jews  who  disregard  any 
portion  of  the  ceremonial  law  is  that  they  are  bad  Jews 
(p.  236).  In  another  passage,  Dr.  Friedlander,  however, 
displays  some  feeling  that  the  Ceremonial  Laws  are,  after 
all,  subordinate  to  the  Moral  Laws  in  quality  and  impor- 
tance; for  the  object  of  the  entire  Law  is  shown  to  be 
ethical  and  spiritual^  and  thus,  clearly  the  Moral  Laws  are 
ends  in  themselves,  while  the  Ceremonial  Laws  are  only 
means  to  an  end  outside  them  (pp.  243,  253).  It  is 
thoroughly  satisfa<5tory  that  in  treating  of  the  Dietary 
Laws,  Dr.  Friedlander  does  not  regard  them  as  mere 
sanitary  regulations.  They  are  not  excellent  or  to  be 
observed,  as  some  people  would  have  us  suppose,  because 
they  make  people  healthy  or  long-lived.  Dr.  Fried- 
lander retains,  indeed,  the  old  Jewish  idea  that  long 
life  is  an  end  or  good  in  itself  (p.  261),  but  he 
says  emphatically,  "Holiness  is  the  only  object  of  the 
Dietary  Laws  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  "  (p.  466).  So 
long  as  these  laws  are  enforced  and  observed  at  all,  this  is 
a  most  sensible,  religious  and  timely  observation. 

Dr.  Friedlander's  own  legalism  is  pure  from  one  special 
stain  frequently  ascribed  to  a  legal  system  of  religion.  The 
taunt  of  fulfilling  innumerable  commands  for  the  sake  of 
gain  cannot  be  brought  against  it.  This  is  most  important 
and  most  satisfactory.  The  object  of  the  law  is,  as  we 
saw,  purely  ethical^  "  to  make  us  good  in  deed,  and  pure  in 
thought,  to  bring  us  nearer  unto  God  "  (p.  243).  Modern 
orthodoxy  on  this  crucial  point  can  stand  a  close  inspec- 
tion. I  emphasize  this  excellence  the  more,  as  it  is  so 
frequently  and  unjustly  denied.  So  far  as  man  fulfils 
the  Commandments  for- any  other  personal  end  than  lus 
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own  moral  improvement,  his  motive  is  purely  spiritual. 
He  obeys  the  Law  for  the  love  of  GoA 

He  who  is  filled  with  love  of  God  is  l^DH,  pious  ;  he  does  not  rest 
content  with  doing  what  he  is  commanded,  but  anxi<yiisly  seeks  the 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  a  Diyine  Gomnuaid :  he  is  JllVOn  "VIM  ^IP, 
*  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  Mitsvoth,*  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning 
of  biowledge,  but  love  of  God  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all  our  religious 
thinking  and  striving  (p.  274). > 

Here  and  on  p.  243  we  have,  I  am  sure,  the  real  Dr. 
Friedlltnder,  and  a  true  expression  of  Modem  Orthodox 
Judaism,  but  the  necessity  of  accepting  all  tradition  makes 
discordant  voices  now  and  again  heard.  The  idea  of  merit 
is  not  wholly  and  everywhere  removed  from  the  per- 
formance of  Mitsvoth,  Thus,  for  example,  on  p.  492  we 
read  that  "every  act  of  piety  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
is  a  meritorious  religious  act,  a  Mitsvah,'*  and,  conse- 
quently, that  "attending  the  dead  to  their  last  resting- 
place  is  one  of  those  Mitsvoth, '  the  fruits  of  which  a  man 
enjoys  in  this  world,  while  the  stock  remains  for  him  in 
the  world  to  come.' "  This  comes  dangerously  near  to  the 
supposed  Catholic  doctrine  of  "good  worka"  It  is  a 
distinct  moral  blemish  and  should  be  removed. 

Fore  as  Dr.  Friedlander's  legalism  is,  it  seems  to  the  out- 
sider somewhat  painfully  oppressive.  All  life  is  mapped 
out  in  endless  duties.    As  he  himself  says : 

Every  movement  of  his  (ue.f  the  pious  Jew)  is  regulated  by  the  law, 
and  wherever  he  turns  he  is  met  by  a  Divine  precept  that  elevates  his 
heart  towards  him  who  gave  us  the  law  (p.  467). 

Laws.  Laws.  Laws.  All  through  life  and  even  in 
deatL  There  are  laws  for  the  death-bed — ^both  for  the 
chief  actor  and  for  the  standers-by.  It  is  even  necessary 
to  state  (as  a  law  ?)  that  when  "  life  has  come  to  an  end, 
friends  and  relations  give  free  expression  to  their  grief" 

1  The  italics  are  the  author's.  I  wonder  Dr.  Friedlander  did  not  here 
footo  the  famous  adage  of  Antigonus  ^Ahoth,  i.  3)  or  that  other  fine 
psaeage  {Abodah  Zarah,  I9a)  cited  by  Mr.  Soheohter,  Jewish  Quabtebly 
Rbvisw,  Vol.  m.,  p.  49. 
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(p.  491).  Even  grief,  it  appears,  needs  to  be  told  when  it 
may  be  free;  it  is  ordered  to  express  itself.  Perhaps 
those  who  have  not  lived  under  the  law  cannot  properly 
criticise  it.  And  no  one  can  be  more  convinced  than  I  that 
the  law  has  not  been  a  burden  to  orthodox  Jews  ever  since 
the  early  days  of  Rabbinism.  But  certainly  Dr.  Fried- 
lander's  presentation  of  life  under  the  law  seems  pre-emi- 
nently unattractive.  Can  any  other  exponent  of  orthodoxy 
explain  the  impression  away  ? 

Dr.  Friedlander's  ethics  are  set  forth  to  us  in  the 
form  of  innumerable  duties.  There  are  duties  towards 
our  superiors,  our  equals,  our  inferiors,  and  oursf^lves. 
There  are  duties  also  towards  our  fellow  men  in 
general,  and  there  are  some  elements  of  morality  which 
come  under  the  head  of  duties  towards  God.  The  result  of 
this  minute  splitting  up  of  virtue  is  that  the  end  of 
morality,  the  production  of  noble  character,  is  consider- 
ably obscured.  But  not  to  enter  upon  the  general  question, 
I  will  confine  myself  to  the  following  observation,  nor  will 
I  ask  how  far  the  fault  is  Dr.  Friedlander's  or  how  far  not 
his  at  all,  but  that  of  the  legal  form  under  which  his  ethics 
are  presented.  It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
question,  here  purposely  ignored,  is  of  the  utmost  religious 
importance.  The  fault,  then,  which  I  find  is  that  Dr. 
Friedlander's  ethics  are  wanting  in  spontaneity,  warmth 
and  enthusiasm.  His  virtuous  man  fulfils  a  number  of 
duties,  but  his  morality  all  the  same  seems  cautious  and 
cold,  rather  negative  than  positive,  and  dashed  with  more 
than  a  spice  of  Philistia.  We  saw  before  how  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  was  wanting  in  the  creed  section  of  our  author's 
book  :  it  is  equally  wanting  in  the  ethical  section.  Is  love 
a  too  Christian  word  ?  And  yet  she  was  na  orthodox 
Christian  who  wrote  of  the  "  eternal  marriage  between  love 
and  duty,"  or  how  "  men  still  yearn  for  the  reign  of  peace 
and  righteousness,  still  own  that  life  to  be  the  highest 
which  is  a  conscious  voluntary  sacrifice." 

There  may  be  an  unpractical  idealism,  but  there  may  also 
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be  ethics  which  are  not  ideal  enough.    Who  will  be  stirred 
to  higher  things  by  such  bidding  as  this  ? — 

In  the  i>trnggle  for  wealth  we  must  not  entirely  suppre^B  the  claims 
of  oor  moral  and  intellectual  wants  (p.  321). 

"  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,"  said  lago,  but  the 
villain  exaggerated.     It  should  rather  be  put  thus : 

Many  of  us — nay,  all  right-minded  persons — are  more  anxious  for 
the  good  name  acquired  through  integrity  of  character  than  for  the 
safety  of  their  property  (p.  298). 

Will  the  relation  between  master  and  man,  mistress  and 
maid,  about  which  so  many  masters  and  so  many  mis- 
tresses need  vigorous  ethical  castigation,  be  bettered, 
will  the  conscience  of  the  " superior"  be  quickened,  by  the 
following  ? — 

On  the  part  of  the  master  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  consider 
his  servant  as  a  human  being,  like  bimself ,  who  has  a  right  to  expect 
doe  reward  for  faithful  soryice  (p.  316). 

Even  charity  is  divided  up  into  classes  and  kinds,  and 
no  part  of  it  seems  exempt  from  the  rule  of  law.  And 
certainly  the  rich,  according  to  Dr.  Friedlander,  have  an 
easy  time  of  it.  I  fully  admit  that  the  average  decent 
citizen  does  no  more  than  what  Dr.  Friedlander  says  he 
ought  to  do.^  But  the  question  is,  would  even  he  do  as 
much  as  he  does,  and  would  the  few  above  the  average  do 
more,  if  either  class  were  not  stimulated  by  a  high,  yes, 
even  by  an  unattainable  ideal. 

Dr.  Friedlander,  indeed,  objects  to  almost  all  extremes. 
*'  Avoid  extremes,  and  hold  to  the  golden  mean  is  an  ex- 
cellent rule  that  leads  us  safely  through  the  various 
conditions  of  life,  and  wards  off  many  troubles  and  dangers" 
(p.  324).  He  works  it  out  in  detail,  and  the  living  result 
would  certainly  be  a  "self-reliant,"  "modest,"  "firm," 
**  calm,"     "  discreet,"     "  temperate,"     "  economical,"     and 

1  ^  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  more  than  is  wanted  for 
the  necessities  of  Uf  e  are  expected  to  spend  part  of  the  surplus  in  relieving 
those  who  possess  less  than  they  require  for  their  maintenance  "  (p.  316). 
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**  dutiful "  individual.  He  would  have  all  the  virtues,  and 
be  a  most  model  and  respectable  citizen  (p.  325).  Bnt  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  would  have  a  touch  of  self- 
satisfaction,  though  not  of  self-conceit,  and  more  than  a 
touch  of  selfishness.  His  virtues  are  all  too  self -regarding. 
Altruism  lies  somewhat  outside  the  golden  mean. 

There  are  two  special  points  of  concrete  ethics  on 
which  a  word  or  two  may  justly  be  said.  One  concerns 
the  relation  of  Jew  to  non- Jew ;  the  other  concerns  women 
and  marriage.  As  to  the  first,  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned 
that  Dr.  Friedlander  recognises  no  diflerence  in  the  great 
laws  of  morality  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  There  is  a  fine 
passage  about  usurers,  which  makes  the  reader  quite  forgive 
the  odd  interpretation  of  Deut.  xxiii.  21 : — 

If  any  onr  oo-religionists  take  this  law  as  a  pretext  for  imposing 
npon  their  non- Jewish  fellow-men,  and  injuring  and  mining  them  by 
exorbitant  nsorj,  they  pervert  alike  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Divine  command  ;  they  do  not  act  in  a  Jewish  spirit,  and  instead  of 
being  members  of  a  holy  nation  or  the  people  of  the  Lord,  they  are 
gnilty  of  Dfi^  7l7n,  the  profanation  of  the  name  of  €k>d,  and  do  not 
deserve  to  be  honoured  by  the  name  of  Jews  (p.  297). 

It  is  also  interesting  to  find  Dr.  Friedlander  declaring 
that  the  anti-social  or  uncharitable  sayings  in  the  Talmud 
have  now  "  entirely  lost  their  force  and  meaning,  and  are 
practically  forgotten,"  and  that  "Jewish  censors"  should 
eliminate  such  passages  in  future  editions  of  the  rabbinical 
works — ^a  recommendation  more  ethical  than  scientific 
(p.  313). 

Again,  it  is  satisfactory  that  our  author  emphatically 
asserts  that,  "  There  is  no  diflerence  between  Jews  and  their 
fellow-citizens  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  loyalty."  And 
he  adds : — 

We  must  fulfil  all  those  duties  which  devolve  upon  all  citizens  alike 
— such  as  military  service  in  countries  that  have  general  conscription — 
although  such  obedience  may  carry  with  it  a  breach  of  some  of  the 
laws  of  our  religion.  On  the  contrary,  evasion  and  desertion  of  til 
national  obligations  is  a  serious  offence  against  our  holy  Law  (p.  311). 
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Alas  that  Dr.  Friedlander  cannot  allow  it  to  be  meri- 
torious for  Jews  to  enter  the  army  as  privates,  even  where 
there  is  no  conscription.  But  I  fear  that  would  fall  under 
the  prohibition  of  p.  469.  For  some  time  yet  official 
orthodoxy  will,  I  suppose,  welcome  gallant  majors  and 
colonels  to  preside  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  for  pro- 
ficiency in  religious  knowledge,  while  it  will  turn  a  cold 
shoulder  to  the  gallant  private,  refusing  to  recognise  in 
him  a  man  who  fulfils  a  '^  national  obligation.'' 

" '  But  gold  and  meal  are  measured  otherwise ; 

"'  I  learnt  so  much  at  school,'  said  Marian  Erie." 

The  "Orientalism"  in  the  treatment  of  women  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  law  is  well  "explained  away"  by  Dr. 
Friedlander  (cp.  pp.  427,  471,  473  n.  1,  481).  He  is  less 
satisfactory  about  marriage.  It  was  not,  indeed,  to  be 
expected  that  Dr.  Friedlander  would  move  an  inch  towards 
the  abolition  of  the  Oriental  and  meaningless  survivals 
of  in  and  n^Tibn.  Such  obsolete  superfluities  will  drop 
off  gradually  by  themselves.  But  what  might  have  been 
expected  was  that  Dr.  Friedlander  would  give  no  implicit 
countenance  to  the  Oriental  theory  of  divorce  which 
underlies  the  Jewish  law.  It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored 
that  orthodox  Judaism  does  not  definitely  say  that  its 
present  religious  teaching  is  that  adultery  must  be  the 
condition  precedent  to  divorce.  What  would  a  Chris- 
tian reader  say  to  such  doctrine  as  this,  in  which,  more- 
over, it  is  not  definitely  stated  whether  a  wife  may  divorce 
her  husband,  as  well  as  a  husband  his  wife : — 

In  spite  of  all  blessings  and  good  wishes,  marriage  sometimes  proves 
a  ftdlnre,  hnsband  and  wife  being  a  sooroe  of  trouble  and  misery  the 
one  to  the  other,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  each  other's  happiness. 
In  such  a  ease  a  divorce  may  take  place,  and  man  and  wife  separate 
from  each  other  (p.  487). 

Now,  this  is  not  the  place  for  elegant  euphemisms. 
Either  "  trouble  and  misery  "  mean  adultery  or  they  do  not. 
If  they  do,  let  the  misleading  euphemism  be  changed  in 
the  next  edition.    If  they  do  not  —  then  I  hope  that  Dr. 
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Friedlander  may  see  fit  to  cancel   such   dangerous  and 
slippery  teaching. 

One  more  word  on  another  part  of  our  author's  doctrine 
of  marriage.  Believing  as  I  do,  that  the  preservation 
of  the  Jewish  religion  is  of  advantage  to  the  world 
at  large,  I  deprecate  and  disapprove  of  mixed  marriages. 
The  Jews  are  a  very  small  minority;  they  can  only  preserve 
their  religious  distinctiveness  by  intermarriage.  Its  possible 
evils  must  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  a  believed  spiritual 
good.  So  far  I  agree  with  Dr.  Friedlander ;  but  he  is,  I 
conceive,  guilty  of  a  violation  of  that  morality  which  is 
above  and  supreme  over  all  differences  of  creed  when  he 
says,  "Such  alliances  are  sinful,  and  the  issue  of  such 
alliances  must  be  treated  as  illegitimate "  (p.  489).  This 
terrible  statement  is  only  equalled  by  the  passage  on 
divorce.  They  are  the  two — I  am  glad  to  say  the  only  two 
— serious  moral  blots  in  a  book  the  moral  tone  of  which  is 
elsewhere  commendably  high. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  long  section  dealing  with  the 
details  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  has  little  interest  for  the 
general  reader.  The  only  point  worth  noticing  is  Dr. 
Friedlander's  treatment  of  the  Sabbath.  I  fully  believe 
that  the  Sabbath  as  so  observed  is  to  him  a  day  of  delight, 
but  I  fear  that  to  ordinary  human  nature  it  would  be  a  day 
of  trouble.  I  note  that  "  the  greater  part  of  it "  must  be  de- 
voted "to  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible"  (p.  254).  On 
Friday  evening  "  the  pious  Jew  reads  the  Sidra  twice  in 
the  oi-iginal  and  once  in  the  Targum  "  (p.  476.  Fancy 
when  it  comes  to  Leviticus  and  Numbers).  As  to  prohibi- 
tions of  work,  they  are  those  of  the  Oral  Law.  Moreover, 
here  is  the  undefiled  Legalism  again — "it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  we  consider  any  of  them  a  labour  or  not " 
(p.  351).  All  letter  and  no  spirit,  therefore ;  or  if  spirit 
also,  then  only,  as  it  were,  over  and  above  the  letter 
(p.  352).  It  is  interesting  that  Dr.  Friedlander  does  not 
appear  to  sanction  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  Goy.  He 
says :  "  We  must  not  employ  non-Israelites  to  do  our  work 
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on  Sabbaths,  except  in  case  of  need — e.g.,  in  case  of  ilhiess 
or  fear  of  illness  "  (pp.  352  and  359).  But  though  this  is 
apparently  the  Law,  and  "  there  can  be  no  compromise  in 
religion,  whether  in  matters  of  faith  or  of  practice  '*  (p.  4), 
we  are  told  that  "circumstances  force  us  to  deviate  at 
times  from  this  rule  "  (p.  359).  So  that  we  may  infer  that 
the  strange  legal  subterfuge  of  the  Sabbath  ^li  is,  after  all, 
countenanced  by  Dr.  Friedlander. 

In  some  interesting  notes  our  author  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  reforms  in  the  ritual.  His  remarks  are  naturally 
written  from  a  strongly  conservative  point  of  view,  but 
they  do  not  absolutely  forbid  the  possibility  of  improve- 
ment and  modifications  (cp.  pp.  447, 454,  n.  1,  and  the  whole 
passage  from  p.  446  to  p.  454).  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that.  Dr.  Friedlander  does  not  seem  to  set  his  face  so 
strongly  against  cremation  as  unfortunately  has  been  done 
of  late  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  (p.  493).  For  cremation  has 
clearly  a  big  future  before  it. 

The  detailed  criticism  of  Dr.  Friedlander's  book  has 
taken  too  long  to  enable  me  to  make  any  general  criticisms 
upon  it  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  moreover,  after  all  the  fore- 
going, these  are  hardly  necessary.  One  takes  leave  of  it 
with  a  confirmed  impression  of  its  absolute  honesty.  Dr. 
Friedlander  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  Jewish  religion,  such 
as  he,  at  any  rate,  conceives  it  to  be,  both  in  its  belief  and 
its  practice.  Nothing  is  extenuated  or  glossed  over.  Its 
virtues  are  as  much  truly  its  own  as  its  defects.  Two 
things  more  strike  me  in  conclusion.  The  first  is  to  notice 
that  Dr.  Friedlander  s  religion,  intensely  legalistic  and 
orthodox  as  it  is,  is  wholly  free  from  superstition.  Many 
laws  and  customs  in  orthodox  Judaism  there  are,  which  the 
critical  historian  knows  to  have  their  basis  and  origin  in 
superstition,  but  such  laws  and  customs,  while  vigorously 
maintained  by  Dr.  Friedlander,  are  yet,  by  ingenious  ex- 
planation, always  denuded  of  their  superstitious  element 
(see,  for  example,  pp.  287.  288,  445,  46(5,  and  496).  My 
second  point  has  a  wider  scope.     Do  not  some  of  the  in- 
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sufficiencies  of  Dr.  Friedlander's  book,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  arise  from  this :  that  ortho- 
dox Judaism  has  not  yet  mixed  enough  with  the  big  outer 
world  and  with  the  wide  stream  of  general  civilisation  ? 
Hence  its  utterances  seem  sometimes  provincial,  and  some- 
times out  of  date.  And  this  reflection  suggests  another. 
Cannot  that  at  first  seemingly  undefinable  something  which 
we  feel  to  be  wanting  in  Dr.  Friedl&ider's  book  be  perhaps 
defined  after  all  ?  Is  it  not  the  utter  absence  of  Hellenism  ? 
I  have  already  twice  quoted  from  Professor  Butcher's  new 
book,  but  when  you  have  got  hold  of  a  good  thing  why  not 
quote  it  even  thrice  ?  Here,  then,  is  a  passage  which 
exactly  expresses  what  I  mean,  and  while  it  indicates  the 
fault,  also  points  out  the  remedy : — 

It  is  in  the  oonflnenoe  of  the  Hellenic  stream  of  thought  with  the 
waters  that  flow  from  Hebrew  soorces  that  the  main  direction  of  the 
world's  progress  is  to  be  sought.  The  two  tendencies  summed  np  in 
the  words  Hebraism  and  HellcDism  are  often  regarded  as  opposing  and 
irreconcilable  forces ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  a  few  rarely  gifted 
individuals  that  these  principles  have  been  perfectly  harmonised.  Yet 
harmonised  they  can  and  must  be.  How  to  do  so  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  modem  civilisation  ; — how  we  are  to  unite  the  dominant 
Hebrew  idea  of  a  divine  law  of  righteousness  and  of  a  supreme 
spiritual  faculty  with  the  Hellenic  conception  of  human  enexigies, 
manifold  and  expansive,  each  of  which  claims  for  itself  unimpeded 
play ;  how  life  may  gain  unity  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  one- 
sideness  ;  how,  in  a  word,  Religion  may  be  combined  with  Culture.^ 

C.   Q.  MONTEFIORE. 


>  SofM  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius  (p.  45).  I  may  be  permitted  to  add 
this  personal  experience,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject.  One  Saturday 
morning  I  read  out  loud  to  my  mother  some  passages  from  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  an  early  product  of  that  desired  confluence  of  Hebraic  and 
Hellenic  streams.  On  the  foUowing  Saturday  I  read  her  some  passages 
from  Ecolesiastious,  in  its  main  teaching  Hebraism  pure  and  undefiled. 
In  both  oases  I  hopped  about,  picking  out  the  plums.  When  I  had 
finished  the  extracts  from  Ecolesiastious,  she  said,  "  That  is  fine,  but  I 
like  what  you  read  me  last  week  better."  "Why,"  said  I.  Quick  as 
thought  came  back  the  pregnant  answer  :  "  It  seemed  to  go  more  to  the 
root  qf  things f  and  it  was  much  mofe  poetical,** 
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NOTES  ON  HEBREW  MSS.  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY  AT  CAMBRIDGK 

II. 

US.  Add.  434,  small  quarto,  vellum  and  paper,  230  pages, 
Spanish  Rabbinic  characters,  in  diflFerent  hands.  After 
pp.  65  and  73  one  or  two  pages  are  wanting.  From  p.  1746 
onwards  some  headings  of  the  paragraphs  are  written  in 
red  ink.  The  MS.  contains  (A)  the  Commentary  to  the 
Prayers  and  Benedictions  by  R.  Judah  ben  Jakar,  pp. 
1-219 ;  (B)  The  Commentary  to  the  Haggadah  for  Pass- 
over Evening  by  the  same  author,  pp.  220-229. 

This  unique  MS.,  only  quoted  by  a  few  authors,^  begins 
with  the  words  DDnn  i-on  no-Q  nvpi  n^K^n  Sd  n^^^an  cm^D 
iTa  Tp*  -a  n-nn>  "\.  Then  follows  the  Preface  by  the  author, 
which  is  unfortunately  illegible  in  some  places.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  wUl  suffice  to  give  €ui  idea  of  his  style: — 

♦m wnra  noDon  naro  3tmi   i3n«o    i3^^3    li^Kon    ^3DD 

nDp^D  dSd  ijom n3in3  nn^^on  DpD  >^  rn^D  ^k^^k  niK-i3 

roTpi  iTnpa  rhtnn  Shk  hk  nan^  nao  nri  hdd  nr  oipSb  d^S^b^ 

(read  «S)  K^  nnKB^^H  minrn  ii)pD  ^mw^D  ^n^i V3nw  )n^ar^ 

«BD3   ^D3  Dnrw  mpmnn  p  ^-vik  ^n^ ^^DipD  m):i  t6)  Dino 

D*Dn  -npo  311D1  P3D1  mv  iS  ^b  nn^  hir^'>  sn^K  b^  mb^Dnni 
no  ^m  waon  vjik  no  hm  hnt^n  rhvo\  ^12)^0  wvobi  Dno^n 


>  Thofle  are :  {a)  D^^H  n^mK,  llrf,  41a,  64(7,  which  correspond  with  our 
MS.  10*,  14fl  and  63fl.  The  passage  quoted  hy  Graetz  (^Monattsckrift,  1869, 
p.  151,  note  3),  is  to  be  found  in  oar  MS.  151a  ;  {b)  Paragraph  184,  in  the 
D*jn  D'On  (comp.  Zunz,  Die  Synagogale  Poetic  dt9  Mlttelalters^  p.  150), 
occuiB  in  our  MS.  on  the  pp.  18  and  19 ;  {c)  The  CmB'tn  T\f\^,  pp.  11 J 
and  J 5a,  where  this  Commentary  is  quoted  as  D03  J^yiO,  corresponds  with 
tor  MS.  20^  and  164a.  For  quotations  by  Naohmanides  and  other  Oab« 
baiistfl,  see  below,  notes  4  and  6. 
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H^i<  *3o  nnK  Dnnni  pin^  pD3  nr\  ^D3  'n  }n^  •  nor  i^nnw 
nan  d^si^dS  mSena  ^3  nevw  vni)  nooa  inD  ^3K)  ^k  nan^i 

D^nC^    D^DTD^I  IB^n  Kim  IIK  1V1^  )D3  flKVOJ  TB'ftO  HKIl^n  n3T 

)ra  n)Ki33  b6k^  d^dtq^i  San  nx  Kim  di^  nenir  id3  niWM 
niemn  nn  iSSd  d^ik^  ninv  imii  p«  ^std  D33  i^^nwMi 
nfcn^  iK'K  nnK  naivm  D^iivnn  Dnaoi)  n^oSna  nnt^Don  nnj^m 
n^  )p^ni;n  x'k  onnn  n^Ki  n^y  (2J). 

On  account  of  our  sins  we  were  exiled  from  onr  land,  and  the  altar 

that  atoned  for  us  was  destroyed And  it  came  to  pass,  when 

the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogae  saw  that  the  fountain  of  f orgiyeness 
was  dried  up,  then  they  began  all  to  gather  gleanings  (passages),  and 

erected  the  tent  of  prayer  with  all  its  pillars But  when  I  saw^ 

the  source  of  the  Service  left  to  us  stopped  up  and  its  place  not  known, 
I  tried  to  find  it,  and  I  prayed  to  the  God  of  Israel  to  give  me  an 
UDderstandiug  heart  that  might  perceire  the  worth  of  the  fountain  that 
was  stopped  up,  so  that  I  might  realise  the  importance  of  the  Tent 
and  upon  what  its  foundations  are  fixed,  and  on  what  its  pillars  were 
based.  And  God  gave  me  the  proper  spirit,  so  that  I  could  at  least 
understand  a  thousandth  part  of  these  things,  and  I  saw  that  the 
prayers  were  compiled  of  the  words  of  the  prophets,  sometimes 
copying  the  whole  verse,  at  other  times  combining  various  parts  of 

different  verses And  in  the  elegance  of  their  language  they 

have  also  made  use  of  the  words  of  the  Homilies  and  Aggadoth 
which  are  scattered  over  the  Talmud  and  in  the  external  books 
(mystical  works  and  Midrashic  literature  ?)....  And  these  are  the 
things  which  my  Lands  have  copied. 

We  have  here  the  programme  of  the  author,  who  thinks 
that  the  prayers,  though  introduced  by  the  Men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  are  nevertheless  based  not  only  on  the 
Scriptures,  bat  influenced  also  by  the  Aggadoth  €uid  the 
Midrashim.  And  these,  especially  the  Midrash  Tehillim,  the 
Tanchuma,  the  Pesikta  Rabbathi  (under  Tr\\T\  JHD  NnpDD), 
and  the  chapters  of  R  Eliezer,  are  the  authorities  to  which 
he  appeals  often  in  his  explanations  of  the  prayers.  Of 
later  Rabbinical  authorities  he  mentions  the  Geonim,  R. 
Amram,  the  Aruch,  R  Judah  b.  BarzilaX's  D^nrn  noD, 
Rashi^  his  grandson  R.  Jacob,  and  lastly  Maimonides, 
whom  he  quotes  very  often  under  the  name  of  R 
Moses.      Of    more   importance    are  his  quotations    from 
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the  nhyn  IDD,  and  the  m^V^  ^DD,  which  greatly 
contribute  to  giving  his  work  that  mystical  or 
theological  character  which  Zunz  ascribed  to  it.^  But 
it  must  be  said  that  the  use  he  makes  of  the  mystical 
work  which  has  just  been  mentioned  is  mostly  confined 
to  such  passages  as  lend  themselves  to  mystical  explana- 
tions by  their  angelological  contents :  the  nV3^  T^mn  and 
the  rtm'ip  in  the  week-day  liturgy  or  the  JHK  ^k  in  the 
Sabbath  prayer,  and  so  forth.  Occasionally  he  sees  also  in 
the  prayers  references  and  hints  to  the  Sephiroth,  But 
in  general  his  interpretation  is  sober  and  sound,  founded 
on  both  Talmudim  and  the  Midrashim,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  quotation : — )D^3Dn  D^om  ^d^3DD  ^K^ro  tDlKK'  K^n 

Wtb^  nnv3  vn^'OT]  ^d3  )3kvo  kV  ^'\r\^  jn  rwhn  nwn) i^nDm 

vrrc^  pi  U7\hv  onDni  b^3^  D^no^)  d^sk^d^  D^om  ^K^^i  d^k^i^hb^ 

rmar  rvr^  nSenn  ^Kim xir\hv  hht^nrh  nniK^Dn^on^  d^d^ih 

mai^  -noKB^  pDD  jw  naS  'n^  m^i  D-in^  d^hSk^  nan  imD) 

ni^Dni  Doi^nn  mn?'  'dik  )3k  nnn  n^on  ni^D  'd)  d^dtti  *d^3Dd 
trm  ^»  pn^  Dipon  ^aaV  (64«,  cp.  124a). 

There  are  some  writers  who  defend  the  prayer  :  "  Ye  who  forward 
the  prajeri,  bring  also  onr  prayers  before  God,  etc."  ....  bat  all 
their  apologies  are  weak  (if  by  these  forwarders  of  prayers  are  meant 

the  angels) For  we  do  not  find  in  the  Bible  that  the  prophets^ 

even  in  the  time  of  oppression  of  Israel,  ever  invoked  the  angels  or 
the  dead  to  offer  supplications  for  them.  But  they  used  to  ask  the 
pious  men  of  their  generation  to  pray  for  them.  .  .  .  Sarely  prayer 
is  called  worship  ....  and  it  is  also  written  :  "  He  who  sacrificeth 
unto  gods,  save  unto  the  Lord  only,  he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed " 
(Exod.  zxxiii.  19).  (The  word  Elohim  in  this  verse  is  explained  by 
some  Jewish  commentators  to  mean  angels.)  Therefore  we  must 
explain  that  by  this  prayer  are  meant  the  righteous  that  are  still  alive, 
by  whose  prayers  and  supplications  for  the  mercy  of  G-od  they  protect 
their  generation. 

The  explanation  of  "pTi  ^3DD  niK  77U  is  also  interesting: — 
rhh  p^  or  j^a  SnntDB^  vh\^  pim  u\pvh  n^D^^n  b^d  n^bo^fir  vh 

^  Die  Ritu9,  p.  28. 
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p  HDD^  rh'hr^  I3>r3  Dvneo  r\h  nt  pi  rb^^rx^  pten  knt  nkn 
1  pNH  p  n^vh  Drn  13^:^1  n^^^ncoi  pNn  (68 J). 

With  reference  to  the  Eyening  Service,  in  which  it  is  said  that  God 
makes  the  light  to  pass  away,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  takes  the  sun 
and  carries  it  to  a  distant  place,  hut  that  God  divides  between  day 
and  night  by  the  earth  which  separates  them.  When  we  have  light, 
there  is  darkness  under  the  earth,  and  when  it  is  day  there,  we  have 
night. 

The  fact  that  R  Judah  was,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
the  teacher  of  Nachmanides,  and  might  thus  have  had 
a  great  share  in  the  origin  of  the  Cabbalah,  makes  it 
desirable  to  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  R  Judah  *s  mys- 
tical interpretations : — 

mnDi;  hv  nmp  ^3k  Dne^D  riDDoa  idk  ^dhi  •  ivnr^  ^k-»^  mn:ff\ 

nB'^itrD  rwimp:^,  inemp  d^b^^  ni^DMs  'inDi  Bnpi  nwnp  b6b^ 
^r  D^ira  lOB'  nx  Bnp3  now  b^  *Pt>?  '^v  -onD  nmm  nnnoa 
ni^Dsna  'inD  pi  'i-td  ^db^3  \rm  pB^nptsB'  db'^  nxj'  nw  iB^ipm  oe^ 
iDiK  B'^i  •  iB'Dr  nri  D^irn  wnn^B'  dvd  onoa  dv  ^d3  d^otd  hb^b^ 
nibsii  tDiKi  p^i:  n^w  310  DB'  tnDi  db'  ^r  '\n^fc<  'n  iS  )3n^  triD 
^D  \yrhvk  'HD  nD  i3tvv3  ^D  niD^D  (?)  ^^KO  ^B^ain  Sd3  13dSdd  ^d 
pi  i3ipS  DnnD  -fenp  pD^n^D  b^  nnx  Dipoai  •  onw  ^iBnpn  ihidd 
Bnn  TB'iS  iTB«i  1^  DnnD  ithd^  ^htb^  ni^D\n3  una  nD3 

m^nDl^    IB'^B^^    nS    HBmp    HDD    ^^IDH    (read  Oy)    D.T    nSwD  ^31Dn 

nooS  ^KiB'^B'  iS^nnnB^a  n^o  D%n^K  ^33  b  irn^i  tnni  inoai 
DnaB^n  ^dd  "lun  nrn^  ^  iid  kih  ^db'  nioa  •  rhvt:h  'tdik  d^^k^d 
DB'  «in  ^DB'n  •  m^i  idd  Kin  tipoi  ^niK  im^i  ^db^h  inai  db^  ^m 
'DKT  i3^>ni  D^DnD3  SpB^H  |n3  'iriDi  inn  noDnn  \o  ^iv^i;  Kim  -m 
T(ot:h^  n^ir  tnon  ni  ^DB^ni  noan  n^^ai  nin  ihkd  w^ni  n^ona 
^Di  SaB'n  ^D  SaB^ni  nrai  nn  kSk  noDn  db^  'Dijf  pkb^  b^i  •  n^yo^ 
non^  ^Ki  •  Dnm  ^iB'  nn  db>  KinB^  ^DB^ni  ^DBn  noan  oipoi  Dipo 

*  See  Zunz,  Synagogale  Poetie,  p.  150.  Oomp.  Hechaluz  VIII.  162,  the 
fragment  of  the  well-known  P'Din  TIBm.  See  also  Ktrem  Ckemed,  DL, 
141-148. 
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K^K  Yirh  Sd*  DiK  t^xe^  *B^  n^^in  p  nov^r  noDnn  dk  n^onon 

W  'DW  m  ^K  n?  Kipi  ^KU3  n^  ^r  3)nD  p) ^n:  tn  Kim 

inma  cmpi  w^aa  ennpi  noDnn  crnp  wn  yshv  cmpnK^  dk^ 
(35fl-36a). 

Again  on  pp.  85a-86a  we  read :— ^DK^nn)  n^^nn  nyia  d-i^« 
nm  1D1V  pvm  jppn  n"ia5  nia  mSiD3  rae^  (m^v^  -idd3)  DtJ'  nina 
3Dn  naw  non  D^iri  d^did  on  i^k  dk^  ^^ddi  •  D^wn  D^ian  p3 
•HDD  nn^Don  mc«r  nin  tinon  -no  pi  onwD  pnv  ^wnnK'  n^n^ 

rnx  ^K  wnc'  p^^r  De6  jk3  td^ D^c^on  ^d  br  inx  ^xi  iidk  n^nn 

I'pn: ta^Ei;Dn  Sa  n^^nn  wni  D^*n  d^h^k  nn  kihk'  nosnn  ^r 

r^ni  ni^^^K  yn  noann  p  nwnn  nj^nn  db^  ^i;  D!?iy  n^d  moi 
Mn  n\T  p  DK  K^K  P33  Hvn!?  ^iD^  DiK  pKB'  KiHi  nno  Hin 
ni^iDD  racn  nwD  k^  tidi  d^hk^  D^-ry  na  ivm  ppn  •  nSnno 
^  D^n  p  n^ro  ^  uioi  i^ii  n^K  ^^31  miDiK'D  nicj^  D^nK^i 
(?)  ion  Kine^  ntaoSo  nyni  San  hk^j  nvniK  i^d  n^  Sr  ^d  hod 
DnD  Si;  DB^  iriDi  •  San  d^mid  m-iD  nn  wnt^  njuni  nno  Kim 
D3^vn  n3i"«;  t*o3  Dppn  o^ei  k^di  inai  inn  Dm  ppm  3vn  nni 

D^DDID  1DD  ^m  iniK  D>331D  IDK  IdSi   n^nWD  t'^^D  DD3D  nDin  ^DD 

PK  inr  nsDTon  dd3  -nmi  enipn  nvn  Sy  nKjnon  •  p|"33  iniK 
nrm  o^one'i  d*3diki  nnan  kdd  ni  a^ni  ppn  dk>  'inai  d^od 
nivp  ^:b^  |kd  tdi  •  1KDD  odS  tiB^i  niDT  •  rr^r\  ^dkSdi  enipn 
nVrnDSo  Kin  iniom  -prn  ^d  noDi  nSyo  nn  on  niK^^oi  nnt 
moy  hy\  db^  Sy  noDSo  Kin  -w^tA  n^-c'  n^ny  Kiin^i  ainDi 
pov  inn  Kim  niyoi  mro  Kin  ♦  nna  ^3dS  D^omi  ion  •  iib^d^ 

1  This  Ib  probably  the  passage  to  which  R.  Moses  de  Leon  refers  in  his 
MDDnn  fi^^,  as  quoted  by  Graetz  in  his  HUtory,  YIL  420.  The  last  few 
worda,  niTDD  'T  li^^m  pnn  SdS  nnKI,  seem  to  have  been  altered  or 
rather  expanded  by  De  Leon  himself.  Snch  liberties  were  also  taken  by 
R.  Shem  Tob  Ibn  Gaon,  who  quotes  from  our  author  the  words  :  K'lpM 

nasra  n^n  noiyi  Sok^S  nnK'^  Km  KB^np  oyo  nn  ]''i^)Tp  pe^S  iniK 

n3B6  (see  Graetz,  ibid.').    The  passage  in  our  MS.  is  simple  enough  : 

ni^o3  Dcnpsr  pfi^nvi  pon^^  pe^S  Vn Tnivon  i^npi  (76,  Cp. 

rOCn  "IIKD  (Leghorn,  1«31),  p.  37J). 

s  See  nDDnn  (TDJ  T.  11,  on  the  same  prayer,  which  is  almost  verbally 
oopied  from  our  author,  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
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10K  xh\OT\  ninn  rrr^'2,  jnriBo  on  htsc^"^  ^  •  two  uw  Dnm 

♦D^  -neiD  vh\  niDT  k^  DipD  Die^a  nrsm  k!?i  •  i^pK  D^ia  crorrai 
nfiw  jn  i^K  nnna  ^\  n^WDS  k^  pow  j^ki  nnn)  rbuo  rm  onr 

:  pnoD  iKD  "w  -OTc^  nrrDO 

As  to  the  date  at  which  our  author  flourished,  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  he  quotes  Maimonides,  who  is  in- 
deed the  latest  authority  he  knows.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  the  author  of  our  commentary  was,  as  aheady 
suggested  by  the  late  Zomber,^  identical  with  the  same 
Judah  b.  Jakar  whom  Nachraanides  quotes  as  his  teacher, 
his  date  must  be  confined  to  the  last  decades  of  the  12th 
and  the  first  decades  of  the  13th  century.  This  sug- 
gestion becomes  a  certainty  by  the  following  quotation 
from  our  MS. :— HK  KtpS  ^^n  iDiKtJ'  D^D^n  ^31  noDn  h'h  p3-Qt3i 

inv  'W3T  nano hhnn  onouB'  d>d^3  hh7\7\  nx  tiD3^i  hhrxn 

p^D  ^oScnTi  roK^D  pi noa  hhi  SSnn  nw  trip  rhnm  inn^ 

pn  11-Di  Dnim  iran  nnia  jSid  niD-an  b  -idkt  niD-ian 

^3B^) '1D1  yr\ii  ^^nnoB'  noan  ^^^3   nSwa  'nn  nnDT  Yk 

K^n  n^^JK^  (174i  and  175a).  Compare  this  passage  with 
Nachmanides  in  the  r\\\y\ph  (14c)  to  D^noD  (117) :— ^DD  ^nbp 
^^nfir  V'VT  menvn  omiK  -a  pnv^  "i  niD  ^ipc'  ^"vt  nnin^  'n  ^-no 
ID  n^K-i  K^im  ^^nn  nK  -noA  I3tnp  le^  nDtn  pro  D^noo  ^S^^3 
tK3  iinD^  n^nr  ^jkk^  idd  nD^Bm^n.  The  passage  is  quoted  a 
little  below  in  14rf,  and  is  the  same  as  given  in  our  MS. 
The  '^nnn  in  our  MS.  then  would  refer  to  DmiK  Yn  ^"-1, 
which  our  copyist  may  have  omitted  as  unimportant* 

^  See  Stein8o1meider*8  Oatalograe  Bodl.,  ooL  1949,  and  Addenda,  p. 
CXVIIL,  and  also  ffammazkir,  VIL,  76.  Cf.  D^^n.T  t1«,  by  H.  Michaelis, 
No.  1125.  Zomber,  in  the  Afonatsschrift,  1860,  p.  421  seq.,  identified  from 
quotations  this  R.  Jndah  b.  Jakar  with  the  author  of  the  Commentary  to 
the  prayers. 

»  See  also  D^^H  nimw,  §  SOo.  Compare  also  Dp^H  ^^nC^,  99a  (ed. 
Bnber),  where  we  read :— PD>»  nh  T^n  inj  piV  jna  tn3^3K  HHI 

K^in)  ^3-1  WD  Sp  iiDi^i  miyon  Diip  wipb  n«i3  ^ne^  d^hdd  ^^'f?2 
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Mach  more  difficult  it  is  to  determine  the  country  in 
which  our  author  lived.  We  must  give  here  a  few  ex- 
tracts as  to  his  ritual    In  pp.  3a-ll(  we  read: — "HO  nt) 

piDi  TDwr  TTQ  UDp  DnD^H  'jpHfiT  n^D-QH  ji^D  H^^nni  ni^^Dnn 
nn-n  hnrnxr^  'ii  p\po  inrK  nxj^  iom^  i-mn)   m^nn   nD-13 

'n  nriK  ii-a thwn  Kia^fir  Dnip  K)n  nnK  •>©)«  d^hki  D^obwn 

nh)Dn  ^^^1  nojar  inn  ^dik  d^hki D^m  noc^  n«  \sn?r^ 

■OK  D'r rmn  ^-qid  d^iibti  Dnimon  ^d  piki  nnD«on  nnsnf? 

vvBfo  Dnn:^  mjw  nnn  nono  nK^n  » D^n  «w  k^^^d^ni  n^Dtv  Sdi 
in  pan  pTHKHi  'n^  imn  wntr  onD^n  nno  Doijrwnn  Dotr  nn 
m»  pe^a  rmn^  tidto  tdiki  ♦  'n^  nin  nnx  }n  i^k  D^^rvDK  njioen 
■ow  nara  mix  'noiK  j^k)  D^-nDto  -iKtro  nnv  hdiik  htk^^i 
'1:1  'n  1)22  ^n*  D^nw  •  in)K  io)»  mm  pnp  b  ^1^  ^d  nunac^a 

'n^  1-1^  D'^nto  •  D^tDB^n  p  'n  n«  i^Sn  D"nfcci  •  mot  3)0  ^d  D^'nw  •  'n 

rcnn  -1DIKI  '  TIT  i^iin  5|iD3^)  iBHpa  Sk  i^bn  D"nKi  •  firin  tn^^ 

ni73ir  pD^DiDi  rmn^  y\i2]i2  d^toik  px  rae^ni  •  Sn  ^b'  jn  iSk 

'r6  mm  •  'n  n^33  Dnoircn  •  Din^  snn  •  nc^^  n^en  •  ini^trn  i^h 
"w  T10T0  TDW  D^nw  nriB'  )^k  nn  'na  D^pnv  ^33-11  •  nio  ^d 

ir  nnoNom rw2^  d^ddij  nic^  iudS  *d  t»"iS  niB^n  dv^ 

nin  inDB'  idd  nx^n  kot^h  k^t  idi htjw  on  iohz^  nna 

niD  -DB'  dSbtd  Tina  nuK  k^3di  n^^a«  t^td  nni  tdkb^  hbid  irnn 

nvi  2n2  nh) nnDjr  k^i  n^w  k^  v^d^  ^kb^  Kin  ina  rxn^ 

D^ninDn  mBV  i^k  hm B^n^an  wn  -pi  itDB'  inn  Kin  ina 

im  imc  -m  n^BiD  DniotD  n-iB^  tdi^  D^^iB^^nn  nin   nnini 

mBv  toVb^^  (in  Tinn  nnK)  iBor onw  i^moB^  idd  iwb^ 

TDiw  *B^  niraBnni  b^ino  ^n:  t^d  ninB^i  d^^d^  ram DniotD 

nK  rrcnipi  n^^  nnw "nK  n^^n  nniD  ^nki vmn  B^np 

rittian  ^3  onn  jronan  nmm  KDp  piB  >D^nnD  inn^  n^Ki 

n^:  nn  nv^i*  n  amn.  see  also  Or  zama,  L,  5  43. 

*  See  Prof.  Kauf mann  in  this  Review,  vol.  IV.,  pp.  22, 28,  in  the  notee. 
I  find  in  my  note  book  a  reference  to  MS.  Harl.,  5616,  in  the  British  Mn- 
•eom,  where  the  same  passage  is  to  be  found  as  given  by  Prof.  Kauf  mann 
in  note  1. 
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'D1K wke^  r\ty\ b^"?  ^3B^  T\\y\i  me'  d^ddh  i^pne^  nn  nnnw  'idi«< 

Di  Sip3  ttnn  3>v^i  noK  now  D"nKi Skib^^  wdb^  pw  i^  ^k 

TW^^i  iDKB^  inw n^an^  n^xa   -pon  n^wi  Dinnn 

nt  rv^TY'  mo^«i  T!wn3i  i3Dp  I3mw  d^^dob^  nv^o^i  new  B^pn 

>\y\  jvv^   K3)   tn«   tp'^   niDTD   )3pni  ^«i3    p^v^    Kanra 

noiTD  nsK^  )3^Sr  nDifc<  piidiSi nmr  pa  nnne^a  )nit<  tdikb^ 

an3D  3Ti;3  tn^^  k^k  13^k  n^^Sn  ^idk^  ^idtd  -yah  "h  ^  nwi 

in3  cna^  i:«3  nun  •  SSd  nS^^n  imK  ^dix  px  n^vixn  inn  npin 
inai  Kin  yro  -i»i«b^  niDipon  ma  mix  ^dikb'  mo  ^r  -«d«b^ 
V3sS  pKK>  wn  Tn3  'idi«  pw  •  nS^D«  n^arD  inn  now  pjn  iob^ 

nnK  loen  inx  'n  noi^  (e^ni  n^a)  imw  DnDi«  13ki n^u?  i6 

niTDD  ^JK^panasr  d^dk^^  imjc  pa^nm 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  extracts  dis- 
play features  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  as  well  as  of 
the  French  ritual,  and  are  therefore  not  decisive  as  to 
the  country  of  our  author.  But  matters  become  still 
more  complicated  by  passages  like  the  following.  Thus, 
p.  94a,  with  regard  to  the  Mussaph  prayer  on  Sabbath : — 

nnr  ^3^D  in  Sr  nnv  r\mh  n  n^an  neiD  "in  S^nnn r\zv  n^Dn 

n:pn  'dik  nw  ^y\  ^p  \yynyo  px  ^a  n  inxnb  wvn  vh^  ••nocn 
jrcnn)  jpni  pN  n^  Sr  ^^ipa  mix  pmiDi  nanv  pN  bn  nic> 

H^Di  ini«  paniD  niDDii niK^S  31TJJ  jpn  no^jr.    This  passage 

then  would  favour  the  view  that  he  was  a  Frenchman, 
but  on  p.  1076  {after  the  prayers  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sabbath)  we  have  another  passage  proving  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  that  country :— ^D  133^DD  ^D  13onKD  ^D  lisn^fcO  ^D 
03  nin^3^  DKK'  nicri  nxe^jB'  nSsD  K^n  nac'.  dvk'  ^ab  inrcnoD 
p-niB^i  D^D  p«3  i3^B^i  B'Qj  Hoar  n^  nNn^  nac'  ^kvid  nsinn 

niB'^  nv^Soi  ':i  i^nSfcO  ^d  'idik  13«  p^i  nne^  ^kvid  h^dd^ 

mi3  iw  i3^n^«^  mi3  p^i  ij^nSjo  pK  ^kii  li^nSxD  nD  'di^  K*n 

i:\n^K  Kin   nnx  idw  d^rxi  i:siS«  inn  ni?nn  in^Di33  ib 

TiDn  1D1K  13  ^''inr  tr-isDi i3Nn^xD  p«  n!?nn  p  idik  nDivni 

♦  la^n^wS  mi3  •  irnS«D  ^d  •  i3\nSfco  pK  }dk  n  td-ok^  *d^  nin 
irn'?K3  ^D  D^'nKi  i:Nn^KD  pK  n^nn  -yah  ntD  nv^^on  pxc^  *"di;ki 
i:^n^K  MD  ^D  i^nvvD  ^d  iJ^nSfiO  ^d  i3  idi«  ni^D^nai  •  id  ^yh  pxi. 

This  order  (as  it  was  in  the  ritual  of  the  author)  is  the  right  one  ; 
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viz.,  WTuf  is  like  our  God  ?  .  .  .  .  Certainly  There  is  none  like  our  Qod 
....  and  therefore  We  will  give  thanks  unto  our  Qody  namely,  by 
Baying  :  Blessed  be  our  Godj  conclading  with  Thou  art  our  Ood  .... 
but  in  Franoe  they  begin  this  hymn  wtth,  There  is  none  like  our  God^ 
etc"  (see  Eev.  S.  Singer's  Translation,  p.  167).» 

Still  more  decisive  are  the  words : — txch^  KH^  nanvi  noiK  d:i 
hvmr  ^3^1  \:h  tdik  nivixn  Sd3  i«  ^kt^^  !?3  ^m  i^^^i;  Km  (58J). 
On  the  other  hand  the  following  passage  decides  against 
Spain  being  the  author  s  country : — ^ncn^DK'  rh'^V^  n^DH  niD 
D^rsHD^  n^  \T\\i  nriK  nina  wmon  i?3«  ne^D  "in  -no  D''y  (208a), 
which  is  against  Minhag  Sepharad.  The  uncertainty  with 
which  he  speaks  of  the  benediction  befoi*e  the  lighting  of 
the  Sabbath  candles — niB'  h^  t:  \>h'^rh  nnK^  m;  i^Diao  k^m 
(144«) — would  also  prove  against  Spain.^   Maimonides  gives 

^  This  is  perhaps  the  fullest  passage  we  have  on  the  composition  of 
this  hymn,  which,  as  appears  from  the  context,  was  said  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Sabbath.  Comp.  Zonz,  Liter aturgeachichte  der  Syn.  Poesie^  p.  14, 
n.  9.  The  fact  that  B.  Aaron  of  Lunel  is,  perhaps,  the  only  author  who  has 
the  same  order  which  our  author  gives,  would  prove  that  this  is  Minhag  Pro- 
vence.  See  also  the  Manhig  (ed.  Warsaw),  p.  12  :—">©)'?  VnYC^  nonva  ^fl^KT 

nDD  iyn^5<  Kin  nnx  irn^K  ina u^n^KD  px  n^ann  tn.s  nr  hv 

3n:on  n?^  P|3jn  cnc^  t^Ktr  ^nyi  >s^i nns  ina  idikct,  from  which 

we  may  also  conclude  that  he  had  another  order  which  made  this  acros- 
tic impossible.  The  first  who  speaks  of  the  nHK  *]n3  \0H  is  Rashi  (see 
tDpbn  *^3B^,  pp.  la  and  31a,  also  Hpn,  §  819).  Dr.  C.  Taylor  has  a  MS. 
Machzor  (Gkrman  ritual)  in  which  the  acrostic  is  given  twice,  K2  ]DH, 
See  his  Teachings  of  the  Twelve  Apostles^  p.  78.  The  N3  is  probably 
only  an  abbreviation  of  T\T\^  ^113.  The  paraUel  in  the  OvD^n  (see 
Jellinek,  Beth  Hammidrash,  III.  86  and  II.  47),  however,  leaves  little 
doubt  that  the  original  order  was  as  given  by  our  R.  Judah  ben  Jakar. 
In  the  Siddur  Rashi  MS.,  also  belonging  to  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  of  which  I  hope 
soon  to  give  a  full  description,  we  read :  pK^  DlDy  1")  ")1D3  ^HKVD 
UV  ^33  W\n^«D  ^D  lD)h,  This  ought  to  be  decisive  for  the  real  read- 
ing in  R.  Amram,  but  the  parallel  in  the  Machzor  Vitry,  p.  4,  has  |*K 
irn^XD.  I  must  also  notice  that  in  MS.  Add.  19,667,  in  the  British 
Museum,  this  hymn  and  the  n")t2pn  D1tD&  form  a  part  of  the  servioe  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  Sabbath,  which  agrees  with  the  arrangement  of  our 
MS.  The  n'ltDpn  DIDD  then  was  originaUy  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the 
Benediction  over  the  spices  in  the  Habdalah  service. 
'  See  Maimonides,  DISG^  DIDpn,  ohs.  1  and  5. 
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this  as  a  duty.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  f  ollowmg 
words — ^inom  k3  idh*  \yhry\  fnvn  n>3  hv\  on^onn  hv\  D^pnvn  ^ 
HBID  "1  inn  iriD  idi  niviKn  )^ki  noix  id  (43a),  suggesting 
Spain.^  The  author  must  therefore  be  placed  m  some  of 
the  provinces,  the  north  of  Spain,  or  the  south  of  France, 
the  rituals  of  which  were  of  a  rather  mixed  nature.  The 
order  of  )rnS«D  pfc<,  )i^n^fcO  ^  would  point  to  the  Provence, 
though  there  are  some  features  not  belonging  to  this  ritual 
But  the  two  passages  we  are  going  to  give  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  North  France.  The  first,  on  p.  23a : — noiKB^  B^ 
i^no^  pKi  WKn^DB^  )DD  vn-TD  "Xj^Ki  kSk  Difa  i3^«i  rmc^  ^-rw 
l^w  vnic^  TB'Ki  DnoiK  DUX'  DiK  b  ^D3  H-n^B^n  n^ann  noi^J 
11^3  B^nSp  DnNia  iDD  Dnnn  dSid  D^nin^  dS)d  ♦  ^xw  tdik 
(clers,  mod.  French=clairs).  Another  passage  is  on  p.  1386 : 

IK    rW^V    TIT    D'Dl^B^    "^yOtti    PODOB^    Kin    m^^i'TB'    133    ^  nOI^  B^ 

X^\[}i(i^  niD^S:n  IK  ^^r^r  n^^D  \r\  iSki  nonn  p  pin^  ik  -npn  ^^aeo 

BW^op  plpB^  ppibnn  S3K JTiiDKp  (cape,  chape,  chapeaux?) 

(guenilles)  B^^iian  1K  niD3D  mK  Dn^  b^  B'^^Kian  ik  (chemises) 
K^  npan  TIT  D^Tran  k^  dk  db^ki  ^r  oniK  nn^  pn  pKB'  p  idd 
«n^v^vn  JD  p-nMi  ^^d  noDn  tb^k  mi  pnp. 

The  commentary  which  extends  over  all  the  prayers  and 
benedictions  on  different  occasions,  concludes  with  two 
appendices,  the  one  a  commentary  on  pK,  beginning 
(p.  209a)  with  the  verses  : 

inDD  B'Kii  DB^  TB^K  iinon  nin  n^K  d: 

nm  D^^B^n^)  hk^d^  nn^  5|^Din  pKi 

The  other,  beginning  ^B^m  ^JB'  Vb'  n^nnn  no  imo  JKD  (2136), 
is  mostly  on  such  prayers  as  are  composed  by  putting 
different  Biblical  verses  together,  as  the  T13D  \n%  xh)!th  'n  yra 
pKl  }tDK,  on  certain  parts  of  the  Dim  Kini,  etc. 

»  See  Maimonidee,  ni^an  tlD  and  DnnilK. 

*  I  assert  this  on  the  anthoritj  of  M.  Isidore  Loeb,  who  kindly  examined 
the  two  passages  for  me.  He  pronounces  the  glosses  to  be  North  French, 
but  rather  oormpt.  The  identifications  in  the  text  are  his.  Compare  the 
Responses  of  B.  Solomon  ben  Adereth,  §  434,  and  D^^H  HIIK  niD  ^D1^  HO 
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B. 

The  commentary  to  the  noa  h^  m^n,  extendinf?  over 
pages  220-229.  It  is  now  bound  separately,  bearing  the 
press  mark  Add.  *^*.  Some  pages  are  missing  at  the  be- 
ginning, commencing  with  the  words  D^D3D  162.  A  few  lines 
afterwards  comes  the  quotation  m\nr\  nK  D^im^  )3Sl3  l^^DW, 
on  which  the  commentary  follows.  The  Mechilta  and  the 
Jerushalmi  are  often  quoted.  On  p.  224a  he  refers  to 
bis  n^Sann  cnTO.  On  the  same  page  we  read  the  words 
Diea  n^nKM  nh)  ^no)pi22  nanD^  ^niDra  vh  n  m:K  nn^B^3  I'ot 
Dipo.  On  p.  230,  which  was  originally  blank,  we  have  among 
other  jottings  the  signature  (?)n«l^pn  tD3K-»n  ^DV  >-KDB^KD  ''^DD 
D*K«  f \  Of  other  owners  we  have  in  old  German  cursive 
hand,  on  p.  la,  at  the  bottom,  the  signature  1^3  n^  n^KD;  the 
last  letter  is  hardly  legible.  At  the  top  of  the  same  page 
we  find  in  a  later  German  hand  the  name  (?)  f  ^n^3^3V  ^OV. 

S.   SCHECHTER. 


>  See  Machz&r  Vitry,  p.  293,  where  this  Midrash  is  given  as  a  primary 
part  of  the  Haggadah  in  the  Provenoe  ritual.  See  Zanz,  BUus^  45. 
This  would  also  prove  that  North  France  was  the  ooontr j  of  our  author. 
Cp.  Dr.  Neubauer's  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  MSS.^  No.  1,097  {Machzor 
French  rite)  maKH  JD  W^K  '^^'n!^  TJ^K'D  )T»K  DnD)«  t^«. 
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JOHN  PFEFFERKORN  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE 

BOOKS. 

The  28th  of  September,  1509  was   a  day  of  consternation 
to  the  Jews  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.    They  had  probably- 
risen  on  that  morning  with  the  expectation  of  spending 
a  few  days  in  rest  and  rejoicing,  for  it  was  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles.     It  was  a  busy  day  alike  for  Jews 
and  Jewesses,  for  it  was  a  Friday,  and  preparations  ha,d 
to  be  made  both  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  festival.     The 
men  and  boys  were  busily  engaged  in  the  fitting  up  coid 
the  decoration  of  the  tabernacles,  in  the  binding  up  of  the 
lulah  (palm -branch),  and  the  selecting  of  the  best  ethrog 
(citron).     The  women  had  their  domestic  duties  to  attend 
to,  to  prepare  the  food,  to  arrange  their  trinkets  and  their 
finery,  to  see  whether  the  holiday  attire  of  their  husbands, 
sons,  and  brothers  was  in  good  repair,  whether  here  and 
there  a  stitch  was  not  wanted,  whether  the  yellow  badge 
which  every  Jew  was  compelled  to  wear  was  properly- 
fastened.     The  holiday  feeling  was  all  the  keener  for  the 
oppression  under  which  they  were  always  bent ;  for  they 
knew  no    tranquillity  at   home   or   abroad.      They  were 
assailed  in  the  streets  by  insulting  language,  they  were  pelted 
and  assaulted,  not  only  by  the  yoimg,  but  also  by  grown 
up  people.     They  were  confined  to  a  narrow,  dark  street, 
which  from  their  sufferings  they  used  to  call  New  Egypt. 
On  the  inner  wall  of  the  gate  of  the  bridge  leading  into  the 
town,  there  was  a  picture  in  derision  of  the  Jews,  which 
roused  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ghetto  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  all  passers  by.     Their  right  of  domicile  had  to 
be  renewed  at  short  intervals,  every,  three  years,  or  even 
annually.     This  proved   so   profitable  a   business  to  the 
town,  that  the  conditions  were  constantly  modified,  and  it 
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was  altogether  a  fertile  source  of  oppression,  extortion,  and 
degrading  restrictions.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  year 
1433  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  were  forbidden  to  buy  beef 
except  in  the  four  weeks  between  the  28th  of  October  and 
the  25th  of  November.  The  rest,  the  enjoyment,  the  con- 
solation aflForded  them  by  their  religious  holidays,  must 
under  such  circumstances,  have  been  all  the  more  intensely 
felt,  must  have  all  the  more  keenly  aflFected  the  inner 
recesses  of  their  hearts,  and  have  given  them  the  courage 
again  to  encounter  the  innumerable  slights  and  wrongs 
that  met  them  in  their  daily  life.  They  must  have  re- 
joiced, therefore,  on  this  particular  Friday  at  the  prospect 
of  a  comparatively  happy  and  quiet  holiday ;  but  they  had 
counted  without  Johann  Pfefferkom. 

On 'the  day  of  which  we  speak,  there  appeared  in  their 
synagogue  three  priests,  two  town  councillors,  and  Johann 
Pfefferkom.  The  latter  produced  a  mandate  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  to  the  effect  that  the  Jews  should 
deliver  to  him,  Pfefferkom,  all  books  which  contained 
anything  against  the  Christian  faith  or  against  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Prophets.  By  force  of  this  mandate, 
Pfefferkom  was  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  was  to  be 
considered  pernicious  or  otherwise,  and  his  authority  in 
this  respect  was  to  extend  throughout  the  German  Empire. 
He  entered  the  synagogue,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
the  Jews,  he  took  away  indiscriminately  as  many  books  as 
he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  forbade  the  Jews,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  to  pray  in  their  synagogue.  The  day  was 
too  short  to  search  the  private  houses  for  books,  and  he 
appointed  the  following  day  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
protestations  of  the  Jews  were  so  vigorous,  that  the  priests 
who  accompanied  Pfefferkom  refused  to  disturb  them  on 
their  Sabbath,  and  the  second  day  of  the  festival  being 
a  Sunday,  the  confiscation  was  adjourned  till  the  following 
Monday.  The  books  already  taken  were  meanwhile 
deposited  with  the  town  council. 

The  Jews  were  not  slow  in  comprehending  the  impor- 
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tance  of  the  measure.  Not  only  the  slight  put  upon  them, 
not  only  the  monetary  value  of  the  books,  which  was  con- 
siderable, not  only  the  attachment  they  felt  for  the  religious 
works,  on  which  hands  were  thus  ruthlessly  laid — it  was 
not  this  alone  that  stirred  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  to  activity, 
but  it  was  the  danger  to  life  and  limb,  which,  as  they 
justly  feared  would  follow  this  outrage.  But  who  was 
this  Pfefferkom?  We  have  just  seen  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  a  mandate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  that  he 
was  the  Emperor's  representative  in  the  battle  of  the 
books,  that  he  wa^  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  what  con- 
stituted blasphemy  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
judge  of  what  conflicted  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
themselves.  For  although  the  mandate  ordered  the  presence 
of  priests  and  magistrates  at  every  search,  this  was  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  PfeflFerkorn  being  the  man  commissioned 
to  summon  them  to  these  duties,  and  all  this,  as  the  Imperial 
decree  expressed  it,  because  of  his  learning  and  knowledge 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Johann  Pfefferkom's  name  had  once  been  Joseph.    At 
that  time  he  was  a  Jew,  by  trade  a  butcher.     When  in 
that   station  of  life   he  was  once  caught  in  the  act   of 
committing  a  burglary.     He  was  put  in  prison,  and  would 
most  certainly  have  been  executed  had  not   his   friends 
ransomed  him.     Afterwards  he  was  baptised,  assumed  the 
name  of  Johann,  and  like  many  another  convert,  did  all 
he  could  to  inflict  injury  on  his  previous  co-religionists. 
For  this  purpose  he  wrote  several  pamphlets,  and  by  his 
attacks  on  the  great  German  Humanist,  Johann  Reuchlin, 
he  raised  a  storm  which  vibrated  all    over  Europe,  and 
reached   wherever   people    interested    themselves    in    the 
learning  and  religion  of  the  time.     Pfeflferkom  was  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  a  willing  and  energetic  accessory 
in  a  conspiracy  of  the    Dominicans  of  Cologne  against 
Jewish   wealth.     As  such  he  was   regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  by  most  of  the  authors  who  subsequently 
treated  the  subject.     As  the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
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Dominican  enemies  of  the  Jews  at  Cologne,  I  mention 
Ortvinus  Gratius,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  Jacob  von  Hoch- 
straten,  and  Arnold  von  Tungeren.  The  baptised  Jew  and 
priest,  Victor  von  Carben,  seems  to  have  played  only  a 
secondary  part  in  the  affair.  But  Pfefferkom  has  not 
escaped  the  fate  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  in- 
famous in  history,  the  fate  of  being  subjected  to  a  thorough 
process  of  whitewashing.  Ludwig  Geiger,  in  his  life  of 
Reuchlin  and  in  pamphlets  scattered  in  various  magazines, 
was  at  particular  pains  to  remove  any  stains  that  might 
undeservedly  stick  to  the  reputation  of  Pfefferkom.  L, 
Geiger  denies  that  Pfefferkom  had  been  either  a  butcher 
or  a  burglar,  or  that  his  conversion  and  his  subsequent 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  were  prompted  by  mercenary 
motives.  He  maintains  that  Pfefferkom  was  not  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dominicans,  but  that  the  action  of  the 
latter  was  the  consequence  of  Pfefferkom*s  representations. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  Pfefferkom,  a  man  of  violent 
fanaticism,  attempted  to  convert  the  Jews  to  Christianity 
by  writings  and  persuasion,  and  that  he  became  violent, 
abusive,  and  outrageous  after  he  had  been  irritated  by 
opposition. 

These  opposing  views  of  Pf efferkom's  character  will  be 
considered  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  The  first  shot 
that  was  launched  at  the  Jews  under  the  name  of  Pfeffer- 
kom, was  a  book  of  which  two  German  editions  entitled 
Joedenspiegel  and  a  Latin  edition  called  Speculum 
Ezhortationk  appeared  in  the  year  1507.  Pfefferkom's 
avowed  purpose  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  writings,  was  to 
convert  the  Jews  to  Christianity.  He  tries  to  show  in  the 
Joedenspiegel  how  unreasonable  it  was  of  the  Jews  to 
decline  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  go  on  ex- 
pecting the  Messiah  and  to  refuse  their  assent  to  the  belief 
that  he  had  already  come ;  that  it  was  particularly  wicked 
of  them  that  they  refused  to  believe  in  Mary  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Christians  did.  The  Jews  did  not  in  his  opinion 
reject  Christianity  because  they  could  not,  but  because 
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they  would  not  believe  in  it.  They  would  not  believe  in  it 
even  if  an  angel  came  down  from  heaven  to  announce  its 
truth.  Their  unbelief  arose  entirely  out  of  the  stubborn- 
ness .of  their  hearts  and  their  obstinacy.  He  therefore 
modestly  presumed  to  advise  the  princes,  because  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  three  causes  of  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Jews  and  with  the  means  to  shake  it.  The  first  cause  was 
that  they  were  permitted  to  practise  usury.  This  should 
not  be  tolerated,  in  spite  of  the  many  advantages  accruing 
therefrom  to  a  great  number  of  Christiana  He  counsels 
the  princes  who  had  not  yet  expelled  the  Jews,  to  abstain 
from  doing  so.  This  apparent  mildness,  which  Pfefferkom 
did  not  repeat  in  any  of  his  subsequent  works,  was  how- 
ever rendered  nugatory  by  the  advice  he  tendered  on  the 
second  point.  For,  as  the  second  cause  why  the 
Jews  clung  to  their  faith,  he  assigns  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  compelled  to  visit  the  churches  to  hear 
Christian  sermons.  He  therefore  counsels  the  princes  not 
to  tolerate  any  Jews  in  their  territories  unless  the  latter  be 
forced  to  go  to  church,  and  hear  Christianity  preached  to 
thenL  As  the  third  impediment  to  their  conversion  he 
mentions  their  books.  These  must  be  taken  away,  they  could 
not  possibly  be  left  to  them.  They  were  the  storehouses 
of  everything  wicked  and  irreligious ;  they  did  the  greatest 
harm  to  the  Christian  Church,  against  which  they  were 
directed  in  every  point.  Nothing  should  be  left  the  Jews, 
(no  festival  prayer  book,  no  daily  prayer  book),  nothing 
except  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

Graetz  here  gives  Pfefferkom  credit  for  a  virtuous  in- 
tention, which,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  far  from  pos- 
sessing. Graetz  thinks  that  Pfefferkom,  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  over  the  Jews  to  his  opinions,  was  in  this 
pamphlet  rather  kinder  to  the  Jews,  and  that  he  there- 
fore denied  that  the  blood  accusation,  so  often  raised 
against  the  Jews,  had  any  foundation.  But  we  all  know 
that  the  blood  accusation  is  a  monster  with  many  heads. 
None  of   these  heads   has  any  brains,  each  of  them  is 
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provided  with  sharp  venomoas  teeth.  The  most  notorious 
form  of  that  dangerous  accusation  is  this,  that  the  Jews 
made  use  of  blood  in  their  Passover  rites.  On  this  phase 
of  the  accusation  Pfefferkorn  does  not  touch  in  his 
pamphlet  at  all.  But  another  form  of  the  samd  accusation 
is,  if  possible,  still  sillier,  still  more  repulsive,  and  not  less 
dangerous.  It  was  pretended  that  every  Jew  suffered  by 
nature  from  a  loathsome  disease,  the  effects  of  which  could 
only  be  cured  by  the  use  of  human  blood.  It  is  of  the 
accusation  in  this  shape  that  Pfefferkorn  acquits  the  Jews. 
The  reason  why  he  did  so  is  obvious.  In  acquitting  the 
Jews  he  acquits  himself  of  ever  having  suffered  in  similar 
manner.  He  says, "  I  must  defend  the  Jews  in  this  instance, 
not  however  without  a  distinction.  It  is  credible  that 
there  may  have  been  and  that  there  still  are  Jews  who 
secretly  kiU  Christian  children.  But  not  for  the  sake  of 
having  their  blood,  but  only  because  of  vengeance  and 
hatred."  Surely  a  defence  couched  in  such  terms  was 
little  calculated  to  gain  over  the  Jews  by  kindness. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  first  pamphlet  of 
Pfefferkorn  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  arguments,  the  malice, 
and  the  depravity  of  their  author.  But  was  Pfefferkorn 
the  sole  author  of  the  book  ?  Geiger  says  that  the  charge 
set  forth  by  Pfefferkom's  enemies,  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  his  works,  and  which  they  based  on  his  ignorance 
of  Latin,  cannot  be  sustained,  because  the  originals  were 
always  written  in  German,  the  Latin  editions  being  mer^ 
translations.  The  fact  is  that  the  (German  and  Latin  editions 
of  this  book  appeared  almost  simultaneously,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  the  original.  But 
granted  even  that  the  pamphlet  was  conceived  and  written 
in  German  by  Pfefferkorn,  it  nevertheless  remains  a  fact 
that  the  translation  was  made  almost  as  soon  as  the  work 
was  written ;  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  he  acted 
from  the  first  in  collusion  with  others.  Provided  always 
that  Pfefferkorn  had  since  his  convei*sion  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  German  to  write  in  that  language,  for  that 
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he  should  have  been  able  to  do  so  when  still  a  butcher  is 
out  of  the  question.  Pfefferkom  afterwards  denied  that 
he  had  ever  been  a  butcher  or  a  burglar.  Now  there  is  no 
harm  in  being  a  butcher,  but  in  his  case  it  would  imply 
that  he  was  a  totally  illiterate,  a  profoundly  ignorant  man. 
Why  he  did  not  fancy  the  idea  of  being  called  a  burglar  is 
obvious.  L.  Geiger  takes  Pf efferkom's  word  for  it  against 
that  of  his  accusei^s,  even  of  Reuchlin,  and  especially  because 
Pf eflferkom  produced  in  one  of  his  writings  a  certificate  of 
good  conduct.  But  that  Pfefferkom  had  been  both  a  butcher 
and  a  burglar  has  since  been  established  by  irrefragable 
documentary  evidence,  first  communicated  by  Graetz  in  his 
magazine  in  1875.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  assume 
that  Pfefferkom  acted  by  himself  even  in  his  first  attack 
on  the  Jews. 

In  the  pamphlet  that  appeared  in  1508  under  the 
title  of  "  Confessions  of  the  Jews,"  he  ridicules  the  Jewish 
rites  during  the  penitential  days  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. The  character  of  such  calumnies  is  well  known. 
Trifles,  to  which  some  people  might  object,  are  repre- 
sented as  being  the  gist  and  quintessence  of  the  cere- 
monies ;  the  real  origin  and  meaning  of  the  latter,  which 
neither  stand  nor  fall  with  such  disputable  points,  are 
ignored,  and  thus  the  ceremonies  themselves  are  ridiculed 
and  condemned.  In  this  case  the  whole  pamphlet  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  enlarged  edition  of  about  two  chapters  taken 
from  an  anti-Jewish  work  by  Victor  von  Carben,  which  had 
appeared  a  few  years  before,  except  that  some  new  false- 
hoods and  some  fresh  misrepresentations  are  added;  for 
instance,  that  the  Jews  confess  their  sins  to  cocks  and 
fishes,  after  which  they  eat  their  confessors.  General 
incriminations  and  venomous  denunciations  in  Pfefferkorn's 
usual  style  are  not  wanting.  The  book  is  dated  "in  the 
year  1508  on  St.  Valentine's  day."  No  valentine  ever  was 
more  scurrilous  and  vulgar.  Two  High  German,  two  Low 
German,  and  two  Latin  editions  of  th|s  book  appeared  in 
the  same  year. 
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His  treatment  of  the  Passover  rites  in  his  next  pamphlet 
gives  evidence  of  the  progress  of  his  malice.  He  considers 
the  rites  as  symbols  of  Christianity/  and  yet  he  asserts 
that  the  Jews,  in  performing  them,  were  heretics  against 
their  own  law.  As  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  reason- 
ing I  quote  the  following  argument  He  says  that  the 
Jews  instead  of  having  a  whole  lamb,  no  bone  of  which 
should  be  broken,  take  only  a  piece  in  which  there  is 
a  broken  bone.  For  this  they  should  be  put  to  death 
according  to  their  own  law,  for  the  man  who  gathered 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath  was  stoned  to  death,  because  he  had 
not  observed  the  law.  Therefore  the  Jews  are  worthy  of 
death  for  their  ceremonies  on  the  Passover. 

His  next  pamphlet  (1509)  he  called  "  The  Enemy  of  the 
Jews."  A  Latin  translation  appeared  in  the  same  year,  and 
in  this  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  for  the  first  time  publicly 
avowed  their  connection  with  Pfefferkom.  An  anti- Jewish 
poem  was  printed  on  the  title  page,  composed  by  Ortvinus 
Gratius,  a  man  who  virulently  hated  the  Jews,  and  who  had 
already  gained  his  golden  spurs  as  Jew-baiter.  The  book 
is  a  considerable  advance  on  its  predecessors  in  malice  and 
misrepresentation.  It  contains  a  calculation  of  the  sum  to 
which  a  small  coin  amounts  by  usury  in  thirty  years.  The 
author  repeats  old  accusations  with  fresh  bitterness.  He 
prints  correctly  in  Hebrew  a  few  lines  of  the  prayer  •)3'»nM 
IDSte,  but  translates  them  a<5cording  to  his  convenience. 
They  should  have  been  translated  thus  :  "  Our  Father,  our 
King !  annul  the  designs  of  those  who  hate  us.  Frustrate 
the  counsel  of  our  enemies.  Cause  to  cease  pestilence, 
sword,  famine,  captivity,  destruction  and  plague  from  the 
children  of  thy  covenant."  Pfefferkom's  translation  runs 
thus :  "  May  God  destroy  the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  our 
enemies  by  massacre,  and  sword,  and  famine,  and  pestilence, 
and  various  plagues,  and  may  this  happen  for  our  sake." 

>  A  oooLTert  and  missionary  of  a  different  stamp,  Dr.  Paulas  Oassel,  in 
«  pamphlet  entitled  Aletheia,  recently  attempted  the  same  kind  of  sym- 
bdisatioii. 
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He  declares  that  all  Jews  were  peijurers,  and  that  no  Jewish 
physicians,  of  whom  a  great  number  existed  at  that  time, 
could  be  trusted,  because  they  intentionally  killed  Christians. 
He  maintains  that  the  Jews  must  not  be  suffered  to  practise 
usury,  nor  must  they  be  allowed  to  amass  wealth  in  any 
other  way.  They  must  either  be  expelled,  or  the  lowest 
work  must  be  assigned  to  them,  such  as  sweeping  the 
streets,  sweeping  chimneys,  removing  filth,  clearing  out 
dog-kennels,  and  the  like.  The  Talmud  must  be  taken 
away  and  no  book  left  them  save  the  Bible. 

Thus  far  Pfefferkorn  and  the  Dominicans  had  fought 
against  the  Jews  with  the  pen  only.  They  scattered  their 
pamphlets  broadcast,  and  many  editions  appeared  within  a 
short  period.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Jews  must  both 
indirectly  and  directly  have  suffered  from  these  machina- 
tions. But  this  was  not  enough.  The  firebrands  of  Cologne 
wanted  some  more  signal  effects,  some  riot,  some  expulsion, 
some  wholesale  confiscation.  Their  instigation  of  the 
princes  of  Germany  had  so  far  produced  no  results.  They 
resolved  to  effect  their  purpose  with  the  Emperor  himself. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  at  that  time  encamped  before 
Padua.  Thither  Pfefferkorn  betook  himself.  On  his  way 
he  halted  at  Munich  to  visit  Maximilian's  sister  Cunigund, 
who  was  Abbess  in  a  convent  at  that  place.  She  was  only 
too  happy  to  be  able  to  assist  in  such  pious  doings,  and  she 
gave  Pfefferkorn  letters  to  her  brother,  in  which  she  implored 
the  latter  to  comply  with  Pf  efferkom's  desires.  Thus  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Emperor  a  mandate,  which  authorised  him 
to  inspect,  in  presence  of  a  priest  and  two  magistrates,  all 
books  possessed  by  the  Jews,  and  to  suppress  such  as  he 
found  to  contain  anything  against  the  Christian  faith. 
Armed  with  this  mandate  he  returned,  but  before  putting  it 
into  execution  he  visited  the  celebrated  German  Humanist, 
Johann  Beuchlin,  at  Stuttgard,  whom  he  invited  to  ride 
with  him  to  the  Rhine,  and  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out 
the  mandate  against  the  Jews.  Various  reasons  are  sug- 
gested why  Pfefferkorn  took  this  step ;  among  others  that 
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hiB  object  was  to  disarm  in  advance  any  objections  af^inst 
the  enterprise  by  making  it  appear  that  it  was  made  under 
the  auspices  of  a  man  like  Reuchlin.  At  the  same  time 
the  party  of  Cologne  wanted  Beuchlin  to  commit  himself, 
because  they  were  displeased  with  him  for  having  intro- 
duced amongst  Christians  the  study  of  Hebrew.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Qraetz. 

Geiger  thinks  that  PfefTerkom  wanted  Reuchlin's  as- 
sistance as  a  lawyer,  for  the  latter  had  been  for  a 
long  time  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Dominicans;  or, 
possibly,  that  he  wanted  to  give  a  scientific  colour  to 
the  matter  by  the  co-operation  of  the  first-  authority  in 
Hebrew.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Dominicans,  in  asking 
for  Beuchlin's  assistance,  had  any  sinister  designs  against 
him.  They  only  thought  of  harming  the  Jews,  and  they 
were  under  the  impression  that  Reuchlin  was  the  proper 
person  to  ckssist  them  in  their  enterprise.  In  the  first  place, 
they  did  not  think  that  anybody  hated  the  Jews  less  than 
they  did  themselves.  Of  such  sentiments  of  rectitude,  jus- 
tice, disinterested  love  of  knowledge,  as  animated  Reuchlin, 
they  had  no  idea.  They  knew  that  six  years  before  he 
had  written  a  few  pages  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why 
the  Jews  are  so  long  in  misery,"  which  question  he 
answered  by  the  trite  arguments  of  their  sin  against  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  of  their  persistence  in  that  sin,  and 
the  like.  He  mentioned  in  terms  of  condemnation  three 
books  of  the  Jews  written  against  the  Christiana  He 
must  therefore  have  been  considered  by  the  Dominicans  as 
a  zealous  antagonist  of  the  Jews  and  their  doctrines,  and 
this,  in  a  different  sense,  he  really  was.  But  these  people 
had  no  eyes  for  the  sparks  of  humanity  that  lurk  in 
Reuchlin's  anti- Jewish  pamphlet,  for  the  germs  of  tolerance 
which  are  disseminated  over  these  few  pages.  They  con- 
sidered Reuchlin  as  one  of  them.  When  we  add  to  this 
that  he  was  their  regular  legal  adviser,  and  that  his  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  particularly  qualified  him  to  a  business 
like  the  present,  it  is  plain  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them 
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for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  he  would  eagerly  grasp  at  the 
opportunity  of  assisting  in  such  a  holy  enterprise. 

Let  us  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  this  meeting  between 
Pfeflferkom  and  Reuchlin.  There  can  be  no  question  thf^ 
Pfefferkom  must  have  been  greatly  elated  by  his  pre- 
liminary successes.  To  be  made  much  of  by  a  set  of  men 
whom  he  probably  considered  as  the  first  men  of  his  age; 
to  have  been  graciously  received  by  the  Emperor's  sister, 
by  the  Emperor  himself ;  to  be  called  in  an  Imperial  decree 
the  Emperor's  faithful  Johann  Pfefferkom ;  to  be  appointed 
the  sole  agent  in  a  momentous  affair — he  must  have  felt  as 
if  he  had  the  world  at  his  feet  How  must  Reuchlin  have 
regarded  him  ?  When  Pfefferkom  had  introduced  himself 
to  Reuchlin,  had  told  him  all  he  had  to  tell,  had  spoken  of 
his  designs  against  the  Jewish  books,  had  revealed  as  much 
of  himself  as  it  was  in  his  interest  to  reveal,  I  imagine 
Reuchlin  to  have  muttered  to  himself:  "There  he  is, 
Sergius  in  the  flesh!" 

About  thirteen  years  previously  Reuchlin  had  written 
a  comedy  in  Latin  under  the  title  of  "  Sergius,"  in  which 
the  character  of  the  person  who  now  stood  before  him 
was  sketched  with  remarkable  accuracy.  If  we  were  not 
so  well  informed  about  the  date  at  which  this  comedy  was 
written,  one  could  imagine  that  Pfefferkom  had  sat  for 
the  portrait  of  Sergius.  Reuchlin  is  said  to  have  directed 
his  satire  against  the  man  whom  he  held  for  the  chief 
cause  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Wiirtemberg, 
the  monk  Holzinger.  He  chastises  the  latter  as  Sergius,  a 
nativB  of  Arabia,  a  man  of  the  greatest  impudence  and 
of  the  most  corrupt  morals.  He  had  been  a  monk  in  a 
convent,  but  the  crimes  he  had  committed  were  so  numerous 
that  it  waa  in  vain  that  his  brother  monks  tried  to  correct 
his  evil  ways.  Impatient  at  their  constant  rebukes  he  left 
the  convent,  assumed  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  became 
the  fiercest  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  The  picture  of 
the  apostate  is  painted  by  Reuchlin  in  the  most  vivid 
colours.     Such  a  person  it  was  who  now  stood  before  him. 
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Of  course  Reuchlin  could  not  then  have  known  in  how  far 
this  Pfetferkom  answered  to  the  Sergius  of  his  fancy,  but 
we  may  presume  that  he  understood  at  first  sight  what 
manner  of  person  he  had  to  do  with.  The  Dominicans  of 
Cologne  imagined  that  they  would  derive  help  from 
Reuchlin,  but  never  did  men  fall  into  a  greater  mis- 
calculation. Reuchlin  excused  himself  from  responding  to 
Pfefferkorn's  summons  by  plecwling  the  stress  of  other 
affairs.  He  approved  of  the  suppression  of  books  which 
reviled  Christianity,  but  was  of  opinion  that  the  mandate 
had  some  formal  defects.  Pfefferkorn  asked  Reuchlin  to 
point  out  to  him  wherein  these  defects  consisted,  and  the 
latter  tore  a  scrap  off  a  piece  of  paper  and  noted  them 
down.  Pfefferkorn,  however,  nothing  daunted,  put  into 
execution  the  confiscation  of  Jewish  books  in  Frankfort  on 
Friday,  28th  September,  1509,  and  this  initial  step  was 
followed  by  other  confiscations  at  Mayence,  Bingen,  Lorch, 
Lahnstein,  and  Deutz. 

We  have  seen  that  at  Frankfort  Pfefferkorn  could  not 
complete  his  search  on  the  Friday  mentioned.  The  clergy- 
men who  accompanied  him  interceded,  and  the  examination 
was  adjourned  till  Monday.  The  Jews  of  Frankfort  sent 
a  deputy  to  Worms  on  Friday  to  endeavour  to  stop  the 
outrage  by  the  interference  of  the  High  Court,  the 
Eammergericht.  On  Saturday  they  despatched  a  messenger 
to  the  Elector  and  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  Uriel  of 
Memmingen,  to  whose  jurisdiction  Frankfort  belonged. 
Uriel  was  a  man  of  culture,  had  studied  law,  was  of  a  mild 
nature,  and  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
hoped  to  persuade  the  Archbishop  to  forbid  his  priests  to 
participate  in  the  affair.  Their  success  was  complete.  On 
Monday  Pfefferkorn  and  his  companions  again  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  Jews  had  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
and  resolved  on  a  line  of  action.  They  received  Pfefferkorn 
with  energetic  protests,  for  they  were  anxious  to  gain  time 
for  the  messenger  to  Uriel  to  return.  They  said  they 
would  appeal  to  the  Emperor  before  the  search  should  be 
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proceeded  with,  and  they  persuaded  the  priests  and  the 
councillors  to  let  the  matter  stand  over  till  Tuesday,  in 
order  that  the  council  might  decide  whether  they  had  a 
right  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  or  not.  The  council  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  they  could  appeal  only  after  they 
had  compUed  with  the  terms  of  the  mandate.  The  confis- 
cation was  to  be  resumed  in  the  afternoon,  but  before  that 
time  letters  arrived  from  the  Archbishop,  in  which  he 
ordered  the  priests  not  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  affair,  and  in  which  he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at 
their  having  committed  themselves  at  all.  This  caused  the 
councillors  to  withdraw  also,  for,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  mandate,  the  presence  of  a  priest  was  essential.  Thus 
Pfefferkom  was  baffled  for  the  moment. 

The  Jews  sent  a  deputy  to  the  Emperor,  and  summoned 
other  Jewish  communities  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  meeting 
in  Frankfort  in  the  following  month.  The  books  that  had 
been  taken  away  were  deposited  with  the  council  The 
Archbishop,  who  may  have  resented  the  inauguration  of 
the  business  in  his  diocese,  without  his  consent  being  asked, 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  to  the  effect  that  it  had  never  come 
to  his  knowledge  that  the  Jews  in  his  diocese  possessed  any 
books  of  the  character  described  in  the  mandate.  He  said 
that  Pfefferkom  was  not  clever  enough  for  such  an  investi- 
gation ;  that  he  was  not  even  sufficiently  read  in  Holy  Writ ; 
that  it  was  his  (Uriers)  duty  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  this 
in  case  Pfefferkom  should  apply  for  further  powers.  He 
suggested  that  the  Emperor  should  appoint  a  person  better 
acquainted  with  Jewish  matters,  in  which  case  he  would 
give  his  a^istance.  The  Archbishop  also  wrote  to  his 
representative  at  the  Imperial  court  to  exert  himself  that 
no  further  authority  might  be  conferred  on  Pfefferkom, 
and  to  interest  himself  in  fiftvour  of  the  Jews. 

Pfefferkom  meanwhile  again  visited  the  Emperor  to 
obtain  a  fresh  mandate,  purged  this  time  from  all  formal 
defects.  He  again  armed  himself  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  Cunigund.    Thereupon  commenced  a  series 
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of  intrigues  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  between  Pfeffer- 
kom and  the  Jewish  delegates.  It  is  true  the  Jews  had 
some  recommendations  from  powerful  protectors,  but 
Pfefferkom  had,  besides  this,  something  that  was  better 
stilL  He  was  plentifully  supplied  with  money.  The  Jews 
had  no  money ;  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  some  at  the 
ruinous  rate  of  two  hundred  per  cent.  The  consequences 
were  deplorabla  They  fought,  however,  bravely;  they 
appealed  to  their  privileges,  which  were  inquired  into  and 
found  to  be  legally  of  force.  They  presented  a  certificate 
from  the  Lord  of  Gutenstein,  proving  that  Pfefferkom  had 
committed  a  burglary,  and  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  gallows.  But  Pfefferkom's  representations  prevailed. 
His  audacity  knew  no  bounds.  He  slandered  the  Jews;  he 
bullied  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  brand  new  Christianity.  The  Jews  could 
answer  nothing;  they  fell  on  their  knees  before  the 
Emperor,  who  afterwards  sent  his  marshal  to  assure  them 
that  no  harm  would  befall  them. 

Pfefferkom  obtained  a  second  mandate,  dated  Roveredo, 
10th  November,  1509.  The  mandate  complied  apparently 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Archbishop  Uriel.  Scholars 
of  the  universities  of  Cologne,  Mayence,  Heidelberg,  and 
Erfurt,  were  to  meet  at  an  appointed  time  to  examine 
the  books  in  the  presence  of  Jewish  Babbis.  The  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  was  also  to  comprise  "Jacob  von 
Hochstraten  of  the  Dominicans,  doctor-of-law  and  grand 
inquisitor;  the  most  learned  Johannes  Beuchlin,  doctor- 
of-law,  well  grounded  and  versed  in  Hebrew  writings, 
and  Victor  von  Carben,  formerly  a  Rabbi  and  now  a 
priest."  The  whole  affair  was  committed  to  the  charge 
and  supervision  of  Pfefferkom  («w  Lob  und  Ere,  A  7a). 
Pfefferkom  was  thus  included  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  this  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  in 
formal  opposition  to  Uriel's  wishes,  since  so  many  other 
scholars,  and  even  the  Rabbis,  were  to  be  present  Uriel's 
suggestions  were  adopted  in  letter,  but  not  in  spirit,  and 
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the  machinations  of  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  had  pro- 
duced the  results  for  which  they  had  intrigued  ever  since 
they  had  launched  the  Joedempiegel  two  years  before.  In 
that  pamphlet  they  had  demanded  (Spec.  Exh.  B  3a  ed« 
1508)  that  honest  men  should  be  consulted,  men  of  soimd 
doctrine,  of  perfect  faith,  and  of  spotless  life ;  this  demand 
was  now  responded  to  beyond  expectation. 

Fresh  confiscations  of  books  were  now  undertaken.  The 
Jews  of  the  larger  congregations  had  not  readily  responded 
to  the  summons  of  those  in  Frankfort,  but  the  new- 
activity  of  Pfefferkom  stirred  them  into  action.  The 
council  of  Frankfort,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  a 
position  of  passive  indifference,  and  had,  though  not  very 
zealously,  obeyed  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor,  now  joined 
the  Jews  in  their  protests.  They  called  attention  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Jews  ;  they  pointed  out  at  the  Reichstag 
at  Worms  that  the  literature  of  the  Jews  was  useful  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  These  feelings  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  were  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Pfefferkom  sought 
to  lay  his  hands  also  on  the  goods  of  foreign  Jews,  who 
had  come  to  Frankfort  to  sell  their  books  at  the  fair: 
this  involved  a  breach  of  ancient  privileges,  and  might 
embroil  the  city  with  a  number  of  princes  and  lords  who 
had  given  the  Jews  letters  of  safe  conduct  for  their  persons 
and  their  property.  At  any  rate,  the  conference  of  scholars 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  never  took  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Emperor  issued  a  third  decree,  directing  the 
restoration  to  the  Jews  of  all  the  confiscated  books,  on  the 
condition  that  they  would  employ  them  in  their  synagogues, 
houses,  and  schools,  but  that  they  would  not  make  ajiy 
other  use  of  them. 

Pfefferkom  and  his  friends  had  not  been  idle  in  the 
meantime.  A  new  pamphlet,  commencing,  "In  honour 
and  glory  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,"  was  written,  and 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1510.  A  kind 
of  historical  survey  is  given  of  the  whole  business — 
of  the  mandates   obtained,  of  the    Emperor's    zeal    for 
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Christianity,  of  the  recommendations  of  Cunigund.  It 
contains  also  a  list  of  the  confiscated  books,  and  of  those 
the  Jews  were  allowed  to  keep.  The  latter  list  is  only  an 
enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  Jews 
are  threatened,  the  Emperor  incited  against  them;  exquisite 
cruelty  and  malice  are  stamped  on  every  page.  Pfefferkom 
also  published  an  appeal  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
authorities,  in  which  the  wickedness  of  the  Jewish  books 
is  again  emphasized,  and  in  which  he  declares  that  the 
Jews  had  attempted  to  bribe  him  to  abstain  from  further 
proceedings ;  that  he  had  resisted  the  temptation,  but  that 
some  other  Christians  had  not  been  so  disinterested,  but 
were  corrupted  by  the  Jews.  Certainly  the  fanatics  of 
Cologne  were  not  easily  silenced.  Hardly  two  months 
after  the  third  mandate  a  fourth  appeared,  which  enjoined 
on  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  to  collect  the  opinions  of 
the  Universities  of  Cologne,  Mayence,  Erfurt  and  Heidel- 
berg, as  also  the  opinions  of  Hochstraten,  Reuchlin,  Victor 
von  Carben,  and  other  men  who  were  acquainted  with 
Hebrew  literature  and  were  not  Jews,  as  to  the  advisability 
of  destroying  the  Jewish  books.  Pfefferkom  was  nominated 
by  the  Emperor  as  the  agent  (aollicitator)  in  this  matter, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  send  the  various  opinions  to  the 
Emperor. 

Pfefferkom  figures  here  only  as  a  kind  of  messenger,  not 
as  a  scholar,  who  himself  was  asked  for  his  opinion.  The 
protestations  of  his  antagonists  as  to  his  ignorance  appear 
at  last  to  have  prevailed.  For  the  rest,  the  scheme  of  the 
people  of  Cologne  seemed  again  to  prove  successful.  The 
same  persons  and  universities  were  again  consulted,  and 
the  collection  of  separate  opinions  must  have  appeared  a 
task  much  easier  to  execute  than  that  of  assembling  dele- 
gates at  a  certain  time  and  a  certain  place.  The  design 
of  bringing  about  such  a  meeting  had  already  been  ship- 
wrecked, and  this  new  plan  was  started.  But  the  hopes 
they  had  entertained  of  Reuchlin  were  deplorably  frus- 
trated.   Whatever  his  frame  of  mind  when  he  published 
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his  anti-Jewish  letter,  he  harped  now  on  quite  a  different 
string.  He  wrote  his  opinion,  in  which  he  actually  de- 
fended the  Jewish  books,  except  such  as  contained  direct 
blasphemies  against  Christianity.  Of  the  latter  class,  how- 
ever, he  said  that  he  knew  only  of  two  books,  which  the 
Jews  themselves  held  to  be  apocryphal  The  opinion 
contains  also  some  sharp  hits  against  Pfefferkom.  The 
experienced  lawyer  who  was  competent  to  judge  about  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  affair — the  only  man  among  all  those 
whose  opinions  had  been  solicited  who  possessed  real 
.  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  lore,  who  as  a  Humanist 
enjoyed  European  fame — ^that  man  had  forsaken  the  side 
of  the  Dominicans.  Their  fury  can  be  imagined.  A  new 
book,  by  Pfefferkom  appeared,  the  Handnpiegel — "  Hand- 
glass " — as  bitter  this  time  against  Beuchlin  as  against  the 
Jews.  Beuchlin  is  called  in  it  an  enemy  of  Christianity, 
an  apostate,  a  heretic,  who  was  bribed  by  the  Jews,  who 
contradicted  his  own  opinions.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
was  a  fiction,  his  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Dictionary  were 
written  by  others — the  impostor  had  only  printed  it.  He 
favoured  and  defended  the  Jews  ;  he  loved  them  instead  of 
hating  them.  He  could  read  Hebrew  when  the  pronuncia.* 
tion  was  given  in  Latin  or  German  characters.  He  was  as 
quick  at  reading  Hebrew  a>s  an  ass  that  is  hurriedly  driven 
up  a  staircase.  These  were  the  accusations  made,  this  the 
tone  assumed  against  Beuchlin.  But  how  did  Pfefferkom 
become  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  Beuchlin's  opinion  ? 
The  latter,  who  had  sent  it  under  seal  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Mayence,  maintained  that  Pfefferkom  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  read  ii  He  certainly  had  no  right  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  an  attack  upon  Beuchlin — ^to  turn  to  private  use 
a  document  destined  for  the  Emperor's  eye,  before  the 
Emperor's  pleasure  about  it  was  known,  even  before  the 
Emperor  had  seen  ii  Pfefferkom  and  his  wife  openly 
hawked  this  pamphlet  in  a  booth  at  the  fair  of  Frankfort. 

Beuchlin  traveDed  to  the  Emperor,  and  when  he  saw  him 
at  Beutlingen,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1511,  he  showed  him 
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Pfefferkom's  libel  The  Emperor  was  displeased  with  it, 
and  promised  to  refer  the  case  for  decision  to  the  Bishop  of 
Augsburg.  But  this  was  never  done,  and  Reuchlin,  know- 
ing full  well  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  waiting  any 
longer,  wrote  his  Augenspiegel — "  Spectacles,  Eyeglass."  In 
this  he  relates  the  whole  story,  gives  a  copy  of  the  opinion 
sent  by  him  to  the  Archbishop,  repudiates  the  charge  of 
unduly  favouring  the  Jews ;  palliates,  often  sophistically 
enough,  some  of  the  statements  made  by  him,  and  re- 
proaches Pfefferkom  with  having  written  in  his  Handglass 
not  less  than  thirty-four  falsehoods. 

The  publication  of  the  Augenspiegel  was  a  turning  point 
in  the  life  of  Pfefferkom.  Thus  far  the  whole  of  the 
intrigues,  malignings,  incitations  to  violence,  the  produc- 
tion of  venomous  incriminations,  and  of  falsehoods  were  all 
on  his  side — at  least,  went  under  his  name.  But  from 
the  time  of  the  Augenspiegel  all  that  was  changed  ;  he  had 
no  longer  the  game  all  to  himself.  Beuchlin's  friends  and 
admirers  took  the  defence  of  the  latter  into  their  own 
bands,  and  they  pilloried  Pfefferkom  as  a  liar,  as  an  im- 
postor, who  had  traded  with  a  knowledge  of  which  he  was 
totally  destitute.  They  declared  that  he  was  the  willing 
tool  of  the  Dominicans  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Jews 
and  their  money.  Now,  the  question  arises,  Is  this  charge 
against  Pfefferkom  and  the  Dominicans,  that  they  wanted 
to  gain  money  by  a  judiciously  managed  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  founded  on  fact  ?  Can  we  trust  to  the  mere  assertion 
of  the  Reuchlinists  ?  Were  the  latter  the  kind  of  men  who 
would  do  justice  to  an  opponent — who,  whilst  blaming  bad 
actions,  would  acknowledge  possible  good  intentions  ?  I 
must  say  that,  perhaps  with  one  exception,  that  of  Beuch- 
lin  himself,  none  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Dominicans  can 
be  credited  with  this  chivalry  of  literary  warfare.  With 
the  exception  of  Reuchlin,  they  reached  in  respect  to  insinu- 
ations and  misrepresentations — aye,  in  respect  to  deli- 
berate faJsahooda — the  lowest  level  of  even  a  Pfefferkom 
himself. 
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It  is  on  this  point  that  I  must  call  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  Ludwig  Geiger  and  of  Graetz,  neither 
of  whom  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  able  to  keep  the 
balance  even.  Geiger  deviates  too  much  to  the  side  of 
the  Dominicans ;  Graetz  inclines  too  much  to  the  side  of 
the  Reuchlinists.  When  we  say  that  the  Reuchlinists — 
always  excepting  Reuchlin  himself — could  not  be  trusted 
in  their  estimate  of  the  motives  of  their  opponents,  that 
their  insinuations  and  charges  required  corroboration,  this 
does  not. mean  that  their  accusations  could  not  possibly 
be  true.  They  were  capable  of  making  false  accusations ; 
are,  therefore,  all  their  accusations  necessarily  false  ?  This 
were  an  illogical  inference,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Geiger  occasionally  drew  his  inferences  in  some  such 
fashion.  He  says  that  Pfefferkom  had  no  motives  except 
the  ardour  of  a  renegade,  and  perhaps  a  good  dose  of 
natural  malignity.  But  what  about  the  accusations  flung" 
at  him  by  his  enemies  ?  Geiger  declares  them  to  be  false. 
What  he  should  have  asserted  is  that  they  wanted  corrobora- 
tion. Geiger  often  accepts  the  statements  of  Pfefferkom 
and  his  friends  in  the  face  of  conflicting  evidence.  I  do  not 
think  this  to  be  just.  If  the  Reuchlinists  fancied  an  occa- 
sional falsehood  when  it  suited  their  purposes,  the  party  of 
Cologne  were  certainly  not  less  addicted  to  the  same 
pastime.  But  is  it  then  true  that  the  accusations  of  the 
Reuchlinists  are  altogether  without  corroboration  ?  Does, 
then,  the  testimony  of  Reuchlin  himself  count  for  no- 
thing ?  It  is  true,  he  considered  himself  to  be  the  attacked 
party ;  he  was  subsequently  driven  to  exasperation  by  his 
enemies,  and  was  often  most  vehement  in  his  invective. 
But  he  is  acknowledged  by  all  as  a  man  in  whom  the  love 
of  truth  w€ts  interwoven  with  his  very  existence,  for  whom 
it  would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility  wilfully  to  mis- 
represent even  an  opponent. 

Now,  when  a  quarrel  is  driven  to  the  point  of  em- 
bitterment  which  the  Reuchlin-Pfefferkom  strife  reached, 
even  such  a  pure  love  of  truth  may  sometimes  be  involun- 
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tarily  tainted  in  points  of  minor  importance.  Never- 
theless a  man  like  Reuehlin,  unless  fully  convinced  of 
the  fact,  would  not  have  persisted  as  he  does  in  his 
books  and  in  his  letters  in  accusing  the  Cologne  party  of 
having  nothing  in  view  but  Jewish  money,  in  asserting 
that  Pf elFerkom  was  as  ignorant  of  Hebrew  as  a  Jew  could 
possibly  be ;  that  he  was  an  illiterate  butcher,  who,  having 
been  obliged  by  his  misdeeds  to  avoid  the  Jews,  turned 
against  the  latter ;  that  he  was  a  willing  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  in  their  plot  against 
the  books  and  purses  of  the  Jews.  Such  assertions,  re- 
peatedly brought  forward  by  a  man  like  Reuehlin,  go  very 
far  to  serve  as  a  corroboration  of  the  otherwise  untrust- 
worthy sallies  of  his  adherents.  At  most  we  could  say 
that  they  in  their  turn  require  further  confirmation,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  to  be  set  aside  in  the  way  Geiger 
does. 

And  do  they  really  lack  this  confirmation?  Is  not 
common-sense  in  their  favour?  Would  Pfefferkom  have 
been  able,  without  assistance  from  others,  to  gain  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  Cunigund;  would  he  himself 
have  been  able  to  understand  her  importance  for  the  matter 
on  hand ;  would  he  on  his  own  motion  have  gone  to  her  to 
solicit  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her  brother;  and  would 
he  have  ventured  on  his  own  responsibility  to  molest  the 
Emperor,  who  had  at  that  time  quite  other  affairs  to  attend 
to  ?  Whence  was  he  to  obtain  the  money  for  his  travels 
and  for  securing  the  necessary  backstairs  influence  at  Court 
— he  who,  when  his  first  confiscation  had  been  cut  short 
by  the  interference  of  the  Archbishop,  prayed  the  council 
of  Frankfort  for  a  contribution,  and  was  fain  to  pocket 
the  prodigious  remuneration  of  two  florins  ? 

Geiger  says  that  Pfefferkom  was  not  mercenary;  let 
us  see  how  he  proves  it.  He  says  that  Pfefferkom  did 
not  embrace  Christianity  from  mercenary  motives,  for — 
he  did  not  from  the  same  motives  revert  to  Judaism. 
The  question  is,  was  any  money  ever  offered  him  by  the 
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Jews  to  bring  him   back  to  his  former   religion?      No 
mention   is    made   of  such    a   thing.      Pfefferkom    only 
says  that  the  Jews  offered  him  money  for  discontinu- 
ing the  confiscationa    Perhaps  this  is  true,  and  perhaps 
not;  we  have  only  Pfefferkom's  word  for  it.    If  true  he 
refused,  either  because  he  was  not  mercenary  or  because  he 
was  too  deeply  implicated.     But  even  if  Geiger's  assump- 
tion were  founded   on  fact,  it   would  first  have  to   be 
proved,  entwined  as  his  career  was  with  the  doings  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  after  the  prominence  he  had  gained  for 
himself    as  a  zealot  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
that  he  would  have  been  able  to  become  a  Jew  again  with- 
out danger  to  his  person.     And  how  does  Qeiger  know  that 
the  berth  he  had  obtained  at  Cologne  as  master  of   the 
hospital  and  measurer  of  salt  (Spitalmeister  und  Salzmesser) 
and  a  certain  position  of  respectability  was  not  enough  to 
counterbalance    any    Jewish    offer,    which,  €W5Cording    to 
Geiger's  notion,  was  made  to  him  ?     Geiger  strenuously 
denies  that  Pfefferkom  had  even  been  a  butcher  or  a 
burglar,  considering,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  the 
latter*s  assertions  to  the  contrary  and  some  certificates  of 
good  conduct  produced  by  him  stronger  than  the  unanimous 
evidence  of  all  his  opponents,  Reuchlin  included.    Tha4^ 
Pfefferkom's  assertions  on  this  point  are  false  has  been 
established  beyond  doubt  by  additioncd  evidence  which 
was  discovered  in  Rosenthal's  library  in  Amsterdam,  and 
communicated  by  Graetz  in  his  magazine  in  1875,  after 
Geiger's  work  had  appeared.^  Geiger  asks  what  motive  can 
the  Dominicans  have  had  in  concealing  themselves  at  first 
behind  Pfefferkom?    The  answer  is  clear.    They  knew 
that  the  shafts  launched  at  the  Jews  would  pierce  all  the 
better  if  discharged  by  one  of  their  own  kin.     It  was  their 
policy  to  show  that  the  storm  which  broke  over  the  Jews 
had  been  brewing  in  their  own  midst. 


>  Gomp.  Dr.  Joseph  Perles*  Beitrdge  zur  Oeichiohte  der  Hebrduohen  und 
AramdUohen  Studien^  p.  29. 
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Geiger  says  of  the  Handapiegel,  the  first  book  directly 
turned  against  Reuchlin,  that  nobody  but  Pfefferkom  was 
responsible  for  it,  that  it  was  not  a  manifesto  of  the  Domini- 
cans of  Cologne,  for  Pfefferkorn  asserts  most  solemnly  (in 
1516,  thus  five  years  later),  that  the  Handglass  was  neither 
written  nor  printed  in  Cologne  but  in  Mayence.  But  who 
had  furnished  him  with  allegations  from  books  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  read  ?  Pfefferkom  answers 
readily,  that  they  were  furnished  to  him  by  the  three 
members  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to 
report  upon  the  opinions.  Nobody  except  Pfefferkorn  ever 
mentions  such  a  Commission ;  that,  as  Pfefferkom  says,  Hie- 
ron3rmus  Baldung  should  have  belonged  to  it  was  already 
doubted  by  Graetz,  because  he  proved  afterwards  to  be  a 
great  friend  of  Reuchlin ;  the  report  of  the  Commission  as  ad- 
duced by  Pfefferkom  being  altogether  opposed  to  Reuch- 
lin. But  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that,  if  not  the  whole 
report,  certainly  Baldung's  signature,  can  be  proved  to  be  a 
forgery.  The  signature,  given  by  Pfefferkorn,  runs  thus : — 
"  Hieronimus  de  leonibus  dictus  Baldung  sacrse  theologise 
professor,  artium  et  medicinarum  doctor,  etc.:"  Baldung, 
professor  of  theology,  doctor  of  arts  and  medicine.  Where, 
besides  this  signature,  which  Geiger  follows  (p.  238),  was 
Baldung  ever  called  a  theologian  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
he  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  been  professor  at  Freiburg,  not 
of  theology,  but  of  law  (Bocking,  Hutten,  Supplem.  IL,  p. 
301  (303)  ).  Is  it  not  suspicious  that  Baldung,  when  signing 
his  name  on  a  report  for  the  Emperor,  should  have  for- 
gotten that  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  made  himself  a  theologian 
instead  ?  And  why,  in  signing  so  important  a  document, 
should  he  have  subscribed  himself  Hieronymus  instead  of 
Pius  Hieronymus,  which  was  his  real  name?  It  appears 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  document  in  question 
ihoug^ht  *'  Pius "  to  be,  not  one  of  his  names,  but  a  title 
given  him  for  his  piety.  This  was  enough  to  stamp  him  in 
their  eyes  as  a  theologian,  for  what  layman  would  have 
been    honoured    by  the    title    Pius?      Accordingly    they 
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omitted  it  in  signing  his  name  for  him.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that,  in  one  of  the  Upistoke  Obscurorum  Virorum,  ii  18, 
the  Doctor  of  Theology,  Simon  Saussage,  reports  that 
somebody  asked  who  were  these  three  commissioners? 
And  the  answer  was,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  they 
were  the  three  men  who  appeared  to  Abraham  as  men- 
tioned in  Genesis. 

Another  point  of  consideration  is  the  amount  of  Pfeffer- 
kom*s  Hebrew,  Rabbinical  and  general  knowledge.  Here, 
again,  Qeiger  breaks  a  lance  on  behalf  of  his  client.  He 
says  Pfefferkorn  was  no  scholar,  but  when  Erasmus  called 
him  a  pure  idiot  {proram  idtota),  this  expression  might  be 
too  strong ;  nor  was  he  in  Hebrew  as  ignorant  as  Graetz 
tried  to  make  him  out.  He  knew  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
Jew  of  that  time.  Pfefferkorn  said  that  he  translated  the 
Gospels  into  Hebrew,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement. 

Now  it  is  my  opinion  that  Pfefferkorn  stood  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  on  the  lowest  step,  and  that  in 
respect  to  Hebrew  the  term  prorms  idiota  is,  if  possible, 
hardly  strong  enough.  Beuchlin,  when  exposing  the  thirty- 
four  falsehoods  with  which  he  charges  Pfefferkorn,  says, 
concerning  the  sixth  falsehood  that  the  baptised  Jew  had 
learned  in  his  youth  the  Pentateuch,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  and,  perhaps,  some  lessons  out  of  the 
Bible,  called  Haphthoras,  which  they  must  read  every  week 
throughout  the  yeaj:.  In  this,  says  Reuchlin,  he  was  perhaps 
skilled  and  ready  from  habit  like  a  nun  in  the  psalter,  for 
he  had  received  for  this  severe  thrashings  at  school 
(dann  man  hatt  in  dick  in  der  schule  darumb  geschlagen)- 
For  the  rest  he  did  not  know  anything  thoroughly.  And 
regarding  the  twenty-fifth  falsehood  Reuchlin  says :  "  When 
he  was  in  my  library  I  put  before  him  a  Talmudical  work 
called  Mordechau  He  thereupon  confessed  that  he  had  only 
learned  the  Bible,  and  did  not  understand  any  such  books." 
Geiger  speaks  of  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  Reuchlin; 
but  the  statement  of  the  latter  of  what  happened  in  his 
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library  is  the  barest  statement  of  fact,  and  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and  where  are  the  signs  of  exaggeration  in  that 
other  statement  that  Pf efferkorn  wa.s  beaten  at  school  ? 
Jacob  von  Hochstraten  wrote  a  book  against  Petrus 
Bavennas  because  the  latter  disapproved  of  the  custom  of 
hanging  a  young  lad  for  a  petty  theft,  but  we  do  not  find 
that  anybody  objected  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  a  school- 
boy .  being  thrashed.  At  any  rate,  Pf  efferkorn  knew  no 
Hebrew ;  if  he  had  ever  known  any  he  had  forgotten  it. 
His  own  writings  prove  it  Graetz  gives  some  examples  of 
his  ignorance,  but  these  refer  to  Talmudical  knowledge 
only.  But  he  was  even  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  names  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  list 
given  by  him  of  the  books  he  had  allowed  the  Jews  to  keep. 
In  that  list  the  names  of  the  books  are  given  in  Hebrew  ; 
over  every  Hebrew  word  the  name  of  the  book  is  placed 
in  Latin,  underneath  every  Hebrew  word  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  such  word  is  given.  I  make  the  printer  respon- 
sible for  false  spelling,  but  what  must  we  think  of  an 
enumeration  like  this  :  D>3inD  "^Dba  nnDT  "^yn  n'^DD^  ppDHH 
DT»H  "hwo,  the  pronunciation  underneath  is  also  given  as 
Malachias,  Xovim,  Mischle,  lyoeff,  but  the  Latin  names  on 
the  top  are  Malachiajs,  Psalterium>  Parabole,  Job,  eta  It 
is  evident  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  Hebrew  name  for 
the  Psalms  was  D>bnn,  that  he  took  the  word  D'»3inD 
written  on  the  fiyleaf ,  a  name  denoting  all  the  Hagiographa 
from  the  Psalms  to  the  Chronicles  inclusive,  to  mean  only 
the  Psalms. 

In  his  Enemy  of  the  Jews  he  quotes  verses  11 — 15  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  with  the  pronunciation  in 
black  letters  on  the  top  and  the  translation  under  each 
word.  In  verse  12,  DDl  DDTD  nWT  B7p3  "^D,  the  word 
D01  (remos)  is  printed  DD"7  (demom).  Considered  as  a 
misprint  this  would  be  pardonable  enough  'i  and  '"7,  'd  and 
'n  being  easily  confounded.  But  in  the  pronimciation  on 
the  top  of  the  word  we  find  in  black  letter  also  the  word 
DEMOM.     This  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  particularly  well 
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known  to  Jews,  because  it  is  read  as  Haphtora  on  the 
Sabbath  before  the  fast  of  Ab,  and  it  is  chanted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  on  that  fast. 
It  is,  therefore,  prominent  among  the  Haphtoras,  and  if 
Pfefferkorn  had  had  the  slightest  recollection  of  what  he 
had  learned  when  a  youth,  and  he  had  found  in  the  copy 
he  consulted  the  word  DDT,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
correct  such  a  glaring  blunder,  which  is  found  both  in  the 
German  and  Latin  edition.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
Pfefferkorn,  after  his  conversion,  did  not  look  into  any 
Hebrew  book,  that  he  forgot  even  the  scanty  amount  of 
Hebrew  that  was  thrashed  into  him  at  school,  and  of 
which  he  was  once  perhaps  possessed. 

As  hfiis  already  been  indicated  above,  the  appearance  of 
Beuchlin's  Augempiegel  marked  the  turning  point  in  the 
career  of  Pfefferkorn.  Before  that  book  was  written, 
Pf etferkom's  attack  had  been  unprovoked.  He  had  under- 
taken to  destroy  the  books  of  the  Jews,  to  do  the  latter  all 
possible  harm,  he  had  made  private  use  of  a  document  de- 
stined for  the  eye  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  the  ostensible 
libeller.  The  publication  of  the  Augempiegel  changed  the 
whole  complexion  of  affairs.  Henceforth  Pfefferkorn  is 
not  so  much  engaged  in  making  as  in  repelling  attacks. 
He  writas  with  increasing  bitterness  not  only  against  the 
Jews  but  also  against  Reuchlin  and  his  friends.  He  would 
probably  have  done  so  if  his  opponents  had  contented  them- 
selves with  calling  him  by  his  right  name,  with  showing 
him  and  the  world  who  and  what  he  really  was.  In  that 
case  he  would  have  been  at  pains  to  show  that  he  had 
neither  been  a  butcher  nor  a  burglar,  that  his  intentions 
were  pure,  that  he  was  not  an  Abecedarian  in  Hebrew  and 
worse  than  an  Abecedarian  in  everything  else.  But  when 
we  see  him,  Pfefferkorn,  illtreated  as  meanly  as  he  treated 
others,  when  we  see  his  enemies  adopt  tactics  against  him 
such  as  one  would  not  use  even  against  one's  Pfefferkorn, 
then  it  is  idle  to  be  surprised  that  in  his  subsequent  writings 
he  tried  to  outdo  his  own  previous  efforts  and  the  attacks 
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of  hi3  adversaries.  It  is  idle  to  expect  a  Pfefferkom  to 
turn  a  saint  when  treated  after  his  own  fashion.  This  it  is 
that  Graetz  seems  to  have  expected.  Graetz  has  no  word 
of  disapproval  for  the  enormities  of  the  false  accusations, 
for  the  ruthless,  cowardly,  murderous  blows  flung  at  the 
bead  of  Pfefferkom ;  but  all  his  indignation  is  reserved 
for  Pfefferkom,  who  wards  off  these  blows  with  similar 
thrusts. 

Pfefferkom's  latest  pamphlets,  the  Burning  Olaaa,  the 
Alarm  Bell,  the  Defences,  the  Mitleydige  Claeg  are  more 
venomous  than  the  previous  emanations  from  his  pen,  but 
this  virulence  is  explicable,  however  much  it  is  to  be  con- 
demned. His  enemies  had  preferred  a  charge  against  him 
which  was  untrue,  which,  consequently,  served  his  turn. 
The  charge  was  so  atrocious,  the  concoction  so  easily  re- 
futed, Pfefferkom  so  readily  cleared  on  this  count,  that, 
with  some  people,  it  must  have  procured  him  credit  even 
for  his  falsehoods.  The  attack  fell  chiefly  to  the  charge  of 
the  famous  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Towards  the  end  of 
September,  1514,  a  man  called  Pfatf  Rixpp  was  condemned 
to  death,  some  said  his  name  was  also  Pfefferkom.  There 
is  a  probability  that  Ulrich  von  Hutten  was  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  trial.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  delinquent 
was  bom  a  Jew  at  alL  It  is  not  certain  what  his  crime 
was  or  whether  he  had  committed  one ;  but  he  was  justly 
condemned  according  to  the  notions  of  that  time;  for 
torture  had  extracted  from  him  a  confession  of  a  number  of 
possible  and  impossible  offences.  Among  other  crimes,  he 
confessed  to  having  tortured  and  stabbed  part  of  a  Host 
till  the  blood  flowed  out  of  it,  to  having  received  a  hundred 
florins  from  Jews  to  poison  the  Duke  of  Magdeburg,  his 
brother  and  their  court,  to  having  promised  the  Jews  to 
poison  all  the  country  people  in  the  Dioceses  of  Magdeburg 
and  Halberstadt.  For  this  lengthy  catalogue  of  offences, 
the  man's  flesh  was  torn  from  him  with  red-hot  pincers, 
after  which  he  was  roasted  to  death. 

The  Reuchlinists  invented  the  story  that  this  man  was 
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Johaim  Pfefferkom,  who  had  attacked  Reuchlin.  A  poem 
was  composed,  most  probably  by  Hutten,  in  which  the 
poet  says  that  Germany  could  never  have  produced 
such  a  monster.  It  were  better  not  to  baptize  any 
Jews,  for  this  man  had  committed  crimes  which  surpass 
those  of  the  monsters  of  mythology,  which  are  enume- 
rated at  length.  The  alleged  crimes  are  mentioned, 
and  emphasis  is  given  to  the  monstrosity  of  torturing 
a  Host  and  of  causing  the  blood  to  flow  from  it,  and 
the  praises  of  Albert  of  Magdeburg  are  sung,  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  so  signally  to  punish  him.  Now,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  authors  of  this  mystification  knew 
better  or  could  have  known  better  if  they  had  chosea 
That  Hutten's  indignation  was  got  up  for  the  occasion  is 
justly  pointed  out  by  Strauss.  Hutten  was  the  last  man 
to  believe  in  the  bleeding  of  the  Host;  he  would  have 
laughed  to  scorn  such  a  notion  if  it  had  been  adduced  by 
an  opponent.  The  falsehood  was  so  tenaciously  adhered  to, 
that,  as  Pfefferkom  says,  when  he  proved  to  be  alive,  his 
enemies  said  that  the  other  Pfefferkom  was  his  brother, 
and  when  he  showed  that  he  had  no  brother,  they  said  it 
was  his  cousin.  We  see  from  this  that  the  adherents  of 
Reuchlin  were  not  very  particular  in  choosing  the  weapons 
with  which  they  fought,  they  were  not  troubled  by  high- 
toned  scruples  of  chivalrous  warfare.  Their  arms  did  not 
improve  in  morality  in  the  course  of  time,  but  they  gained 
considerably  in  wit,  keenness,  and  effectiveness. 

They  unmasked  their  batteries  and  bombarded  the 
positions  of  their  enemies  with  one  discharge  after 
another  of  satirical  letters,  which  hit  with  such  deadly 
effect  that  their  adversaries  were  unable  to  lift  their 
heads.  It  is  true,  the  latter  tried  to  retaliate,  but,  although 
equalling  their  opponents  in  malignity  and  surpassing 
them  in  mendacity  and  unscrupulousness,  yet  they  were 
destitute  of  the  caustic  wit  and  the  ideal  perfection  of 
satirical  spirit  of  a  Crotus  Bubianus  and  an  Ulrich  von 
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Hutten,  as  exemplified  in  the  Epietoke  Obscurorum  Virorum, 
the  "  Letters  of  the  Unknown  Men." 

Beuchlin,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  the  greatest 
intellects  of  the  age  on  his  side,  had  published  a  series  of 
letters  written  by  the  celebrities  of  the  time  to  himself, 
under  the  title  of  EpiatoUB  Clarorum  Virorum,  "  Letters  of 
Famous  Men."  Crotus  Bubianus,  who  was  most  probably 
the  author  of  the  first  series  of  the  satirical  letters,  chose 
therefore  for  the  title  of  his  satire  "  Letters  of  Obscure  or 
Unknown  Men."  To  translate  Epistoke  Obscuromm  Virorum 
by  "Letters  of  Obscurantists,"  "Briefe  von  Dunkelman- 
nem,"  is  translating  according  to  the  Brash,  not  according 
to  the  Pshat  As  the  Epistolm  Clarorum  Virorum  were 
written  to  Reuchlin,  the  satirical  letters  were  pre- 
tended to  be  written  to  Ortvinus  Gratius,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  members  of  the  Cologne  party.  Whether 
all  or  any  of  the  charges,  preferred  against  the  latter  are 
true  or  not,  whether  he  is  really  the  sainted  man,  whom 
his  enthusiastic  apologist,  D.  Reichling,  tried  to  depict, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  Why  he  should  have 
been  selected  as  the  target  against  which  the  shafts  of 
the  satirists  were  particularly  directed;  whether  it  was 
really  because  one  of  the  chief  co-operators  in  the  manu- 
£Etcture  of  that  famous  satire,  Hermann  von  dem  Busche, 
had  a  personal  spite  against  him,  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  he  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Jews,  as  he  had 
shown  on  more  than  one  occasion;  that  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  protectors  of  PfefFerkorn,  some  of  whose 
works  he  had  translated  into  Latin,  if  not  entirely  com- 
posed. About  the  moral  character  of  these  satirical 
productions  I  can  only  admit  the  justice  of  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  an  article  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  March,  1831  (vol.  liii.),  part  of 
which  was  reprinted  in  a  life  of  Beuchlin  written  by 
Barham.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  says:  "Morally  considered 
this  satire  is  an  atrocious  libel,  which  can  only  be 
palliated  on  the  plea  of   retaliation,  necessity,  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  end,  and  the  consuetude  of  the  times. 
Its  victims  are  treated  like  vermin,  hunted  without  law 
and  exterminated  without  mercy." 

That  the  accusations  made  in  these  letters  cannot  be  all 
true  I  readily  admit,  but  not  that  they  must  be  necessarily 
false  because  they  are  contained  in  these  lampoons.  Many 
of  them  are  otherwise  fully  confirmed.  The  tone  of  these 
letters  is  in  the  highest  degree  indecent,  the  expressions 
most  irreverent  whether  considered  from  a  catholic  or  from 
a  humanistic,  certainly  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view.  Bible 
texts  and  even  the  name  of  God  are  freely  used  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  some  filthy  and  obscene  sally.  The 
language  in  which  they  are  couched  is  a  caricature  of  the 
dog-Latin  in  vogue  with  the  monks  of  those  days,  and  its 
drollery  cannot  be  described.  To  what  point  of  perfection 
satirical  art  is  raised  in  these  letters  is  manifest  from  the 
fact,  that  even  great  and  unprejudiced  men  have  admira- 
tion only  for  the  art  with  which  the  attacks  are  execut^ed, 
and  have  no  eyes  for  the  wickedness  which  this  art  embel- 
lishes. 

The  impression  they  produced  in  Germany  was  electric. 
Even  the  scruples  of  the  more  sober  friends  of  Reuchlin 
had  to  struggle  with  the  inclination  to  smile  produced 
by  that  which  was  ludicrous  in  them,  and  laughter 
soon  drove  every  other  emotion  before  it.  I  said  before 
that  many,  if  not  most  of  the  acccusations  contained  in 
the  letters  are  only  too  true,  and  the  frivolity  prevalent 
in  them  may  have  had  some  good  resulta  Looking  only 
upon  the  results,  what  does  it  matter  then  that  the 
authors  were  themselves  as  deeply  steeped  in  the  vices 
which  they  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  enemies  ?  When 
we  consider  the  results  only,  what  does  it  matter,  if  the 
persons  named  in  the  letters  were  partly  or  cdtogether  free 
from  the  vices  imputed  to  them,  since  the  attacks  were 
directed  against  a  class  of  persons,  namely  the  monks, 
rather  than  against  this  or  that  individual  ?  That  the 
monks  were  portrayed  in  life-like  resemblance  is  evident 
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from  the  fact  that  the  monks  in  Belgium  and  England  did 
not  at  first  notice  the  satire  at  all,  and  really  thought  that 
one  of  their  midst  had  written  these  letters  as  a  satire 
against  Reuchlin  and  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans.  Thin 
fact  is  not  without  importance  in  respect  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  accusations  made  in  the  letters.  A 
doctor  of  theology  at  Louvain  went  even  so  far  as  to  buy 
twenty  copies  for  distribution  among  his  friends.  These 
facts  are  related  by  Erasmus,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he 
laughed  so  much  at  one  of  these  letters,  that  an  abscess 
in  his  throat  opened  and  he  was  cured.  These  facts  are 
however  very  inconvenient  to  those  who  would  fain  declare 
all  accusations  in  the  Epistolm  Obscurorum  Virorum  to  be 
malicious  inventions;  and  the  afore-mentioned  apologist 
of  Ortvinus  Gratius  says  (page  8)  that  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  consider  the  whole  narrative  as  a  bad  joke.  This  is 
easy,  but  the  statement  of  Erasmus  is  confirmed  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  wrote  in  1516,  that  is  before  Erasmus, 
that  the  Epistoke  Obscurorum  Virorum  pleased  everybody  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner.^  They  pleased  the  scholars  as  a 
jest ;  they  pleased  the  ignorant  people  also ;  for  when  the 
latter  laughed,  they  intended  only  to  laugh  at  the  style, 
which  they  did  not  want  to  defend,  but  which  in  their 
opinion  was  compensated  for  by  the  gravity  of  the 
contents.  I  take  this  quotation  from  the  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  it  is  also  stated  that 
these  letters  have  always  been  a  stumbling  block  to 
English  critics  and  historians.  Of  the  examples  adduced 
there  I  shall  only  cite  that  of  the  Essayist  Richard 
Steele,  who  says  in  the  Tatler  (1710),  "It  seems  this  is 
a  collection  of  letters,  which  some  profound  blockheads, 
who  lived  before  our  time,  have  written  in  honour  of 
each  other  and  for  their  mutual  information  in  each 
others'  absurdities."  What  does  it  matter  in  the  result  if 
Ortvinus  Gratius  was  really  the  saint,  and  Arnold  von 
Tungeren  the  still  purer  saint,  as  the  apologist,  D.  Reich- 
ling,  describes  them  ?    For  let  us  not  forget  that  one  of  the 
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proofs  of  Reichling  for  the  purity  of  the  morals  of  A. 
von  Tungeren  consists  in  this,  that  the  latter  Was  the 
author  of  a  book  against  what  ? — against  those  very  vices 
of  the  monks  for  which  the  latter  were  so  unmercifully 
pilloried  in  the  EpistoUs  Obscurorum  Virorum  (p.  61,  n.  4). 
Can  we  say  after  this  that  the  reproaches  in  these 
letters  are  devoid  of  all  corroboration?  It  would  be 
interesting,  perhaps,  to  give  some  specimens  from  the 
letters  themselves,  but  as  I  should  be  obliged  to  confine 
myself  to  extracts  bearing  on  Pfefferkom,  and  as  the  re- 
flections on  him  are  almost  invariably  made  in  a  very 
coarse  tone,  I  think  it  is  rather  my  duty  to  be  silent.  A 
most  interesting  survey  of  the  letters  can  be  found  in  the 
Life  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  by  Strauss,  translated  into 
English  by  Mrs.  Sturge. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  cannot 
expect  Pfefferkom  to  be  gentle  in  his  expressions  after 
attacks  of  this  kind.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
GrarCtz's  indignation  against  Pfefferkom  for  the  last 
pamphlet  the  latter  is  known  to  have  written.  If  ever 
Pfefferkom's  virulence  was  excusable,  it  was  in  this 
case.  It  is  true  that  Pfefferkom,  as  Qeiger  says,  attacks 
Reuchlin  ("  Eine  mitleydliche  Claeg  uber  alle  Claeg  an 
unsem  allergnaedlichsten  Kayser,  eta")  in  terms  which 
would  be  too  strong  for  the  worst  criminal,  and  when  we 
wish  to  have  an  idea  of  the  height  to  which  his  anger 
against  the  Jews  ascends,  we  must  add  together  all  expres- 
sions of  violence  ever  before  uttered  by  him  (p.  435).  This 
cannot  be  defended,  but  it  is  not  unnatural.  The  book  has 
a  picture  of  Reuchlin,  quartered  and  hanged.  Reuchlin,  who 
despises  Gtod,  should  be  cut  up  into  four  pieces  and  hung 
on  the  high  roads.  Pfefferkom  calls  Reuchlin  the  chief 
coiner  of  wickedness,  a  master  of  lies,  a  blasphemer  of  the 
Church,  a  falsifier  of  Holy  Writ,  a  deceiver  and  seducer  of 
the  Christian  people,  a  patron  of  the  perfidious  Jews,  Dr. 
Woodenspoon,  Dr.  Piggyspoon,  and  a  whole  catalogue 
more.    But  these  expressions  are  no  more  than  a  strongly 
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reflected  echo  of  the  vituperations  hurled  at  his  own  head. 
He  wants  Beuchlin  to  be  quartered  and  hung.  No  doubt, 
very  unfiriendly  of  him;  but  what  did  the  Reuchlinists 
want  to  be  done  to  him  ?  In  their  indignation  and  resent- 
ment against  the  party  at  Cologne,  some  of  them,  namely, 
Hermann  v.  d.  Busche,  and  U.  von  Hutten,  composed  a 
poem,  "  Triumphus  Capnionis,"  in  honour  of  Reuchlin,  in 
which  the  latter  is  described  as  triumphing  over  his 
enemies.  The  pageant  is  described,  in  which  the  trium- 
phant Reuchlin  is  led  about  in  the  imagination  of  the 
poets,  and  his  enemies  are  dragged  along  in  chains.  To 
Pfefferkom  the  following  words  are  devoted  (v.  704J-735)  : 
"Call  two  hangmen,  bring  all  your  tools,  the  cross,  the 
noose,  and  the  hook  with  the  ropes.  Now,  ye  hangmen,  do 
this.  Put  him  in  such  a  pasition  that  his  face  is  turned 
towards  the  earth,  his  knees  upwards,  that  he  may  not 
look  to  heaven,  nor  contaminate  us  with  his  eyes.  Make 
him  bite  the  soil  with  his  slanderous  lips  and  eat  some  of 
the  dust.  Do  not  delay,  tear  his  tongue,  that  first  origin  of 
evil,  out  of  his  mouth,  or  else  he  will  say  something 
wicked  at  the  procession.  Tear  off  his  nose  and  both  his 
ears,  put  the  hook  into  his  feet,  and  drag  him  thus,  face 
and  chest  downward  to  sweep  the  earth.  Scatter  about 
his  teeth,  ao  that  nothing  remain  in  the  mouth  to  hurt,  and 
although  his  hands  are  tied  on  his  back,  yet  cut  off  the  tips 
of  his  fingers,''  and  so  on.  Graetz  gives  a  translation  of  this 
part  of  the  poem  without  a  single  word  of  disapprobation  ; 
and  then  he  is  surprised  and  indignant  at  the  terms  which 
Pfefferkom  afterwards  applies  to  Reuchlin  and  the  Jews  I 
I  have  not  quoted  the  whole  passage,  how  this  torture 
excites  commiseration  in  nobody,  and  only  rouses  the 
derision  of  boy  and  man,  of  married  and  unmarried 
women.  All  laugh  at  and  applaud  the  sight.  Again,  a 
description  follows  of  Pfefferkorn's  position  in  all  its 
sickening  details.  The  poet  cannot  leave  the  mutilated 
body  alone ;  a  few  verses  after  he  again  cards  him,  and 
scourges  him,  and  cudgels  him,  and   makes  him   slowly 
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breathe  his  last  under  these  tortures.  The  honest  and 
truly  impartial  Booking,  in  spite  of  the  veneration  he  feels 
for  his  hero,  von  Hutten,  observes  that  the  author  relapses 
here  into  the  same  foaminjr  acerbity  which  sullies  his  de- 
clamation against  the  Pseudo-Pfefferkom.  Bocking  is 
surprised  that  such  details  can  please  anybody  who  is  not 
a  professional  executioner ;  that  the  author  did  not  under- 
stand that  such  exquisite  cruelty  can  have  only  one  eflfect, 
namely,  that  of  rousing  in  humane  readers  some  feelings  in 
favour  of  Pfefferkorn.  I,  myself,  am  obliged  to  agree  for 
once  with  D.  Eeichling,  that  the  original  of  the  enormities 
found  in  Pfefferkom's  last  pamphlet  is  contained  in  that 
poem,  and  that  the  imitation  leaves  its  model  far  behind. 

No,  it  ie  not  his  last  pamphlet  which  condemns  Pfeffer- 
korn, but  the  books  published  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  those  that  were  issued  before  1511,  and  the  activity 
he  displayed  during  the  same  period.  It  is  certainly 
doubtful  how  many  of  these  infamous  distortions  of  the 
truth,  how  many  of  these  downright  falsehoods  must  be 
attributed  to  him.  But  whoever  hides  under  the  name  of 
Pfefferkorn,  the  books  are  witnesses  of  the  lowest  impulses 
of  human  nature,  made  more  repulsive  by  the  fact  that 
they  profess  to  be  inspired  by  motives  of  religion.  Nor 
would  Pfefferkom's  memory  be  rescued  from  well-merited 
obloquy,  even  if  his  malignant  efforts  were  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  by  an  intense  and  fanatical  self-deception. 

S.  A.  HiRSCH. 
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NOTES  ON  HEBREW  WORDS. 


Most  scholcu^,  no  doubt,  have  among  their  papers  some 
notes  on  Hebrew  words,  bringing  out  results  that  have  not 
been  embodied  in  the  current  dictionaries.  We  seem  to  be 
now  witnessing  the  commencement  of  a  new  movement  in 
Hebrew  lexicography.  The  first  part  of  Siegfried  and 
Stade's  Worterbuch  has  the  great  merit  of  resting  on  a 
fresh  examination  of  every  occurrence  of  each  word — an 
enormous  and,  in  many  cases,  a  thankless  labour,  but  a 
labour  indispensable,  if  we  are  really  to  get  beyond  the 
standpoint  of  Gesenius.  One  can  now  compare  the  fruits 
of  one's  own  observation,  not  only  with  the  statements  of 
Gesenius  and  his  editors,  but  with  a  second  dictionary, 
based  on  an  independent  study  of  the  whole  material  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  every  one  who  has  noticed  anything 
important  for  the  Hebrew  Lexicon,  which  neither  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lat^est  editions  of  Gesenius  nor  has  suggested 
itself  to  Siegfried  and  Stade,  will  now  get  his  notes 
together,  and  make  them  available  for  future  editions  of 
one  or  the  other  work.  The  labour  of  dictionary-making 
is  so  heavy  that  those  who  undertake  it  ought  to  receive 
every  help  that  those  who  benefit  by  their  toil  can  give. 
This  is  my  justification  for  putting  together  a  few  isolated 
remarks  on  Hebrew  worda  They  do  not  amount  to  much 
in  themselves,  but  their  publication  may  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  readers  of  this  magazine  who  have  richer  stores 
to  draw  on.  I  use  the  abbreviation  "  M.  V."  for  Miihlau 
and  Volck's  10th  edition  of  Gesenius,  and  "S.  S."  for 
Siegfried  and  Stade  (Abt.  1, 1892). 

•^iW   M.  v.:    (1)  Gurtel,  (2)  Fessel ;  S.  S.    (1)  Gurtel, 
(2)  Gurtel  des  Kiiegers,  (3)  Band,  Fessel.     In  each  case  the 
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last  sense  rests  only  on  Job  xii.  18.  Neither  lexicon  gives 
any  clear  distinction  between  "^'^^t?  and  "^''^n,  '^^O.  There 
is,  however,  a  real  difference  between  the  two,  which  can 
be  best  got  at  by  observing  that  "^i^t?  is  etymologically 
the  same  as  the  Arabic  izdr,  the  Hebrew  long  6  being  the 
usual  equivalent  of  Arabic  long  d,  while  the  Arabic  short  i 
becomes  t:  instead  of  —  under  the  influence  of  the  K 
In  Arabic  itself  we  have  a  dialectic  form,  iz&r.  In  the 
present  day  the  izdr  is  a  large  outer  wrapper  used  by 
women;  but  in  ancient  times  it  was  a  waist-cloth  or 
wrapper,  covering  only  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  wound 
round  the  loins  and  tied  with  a  knot.  The  izdr  round  the 
loins  and  the  ridd  thrown  over  the  shoulder  are  still  the 
sacred  vestments  of  pilgrims,  who,  in  their  visit  to  the 
Caaba  at  Mecca,  retain  the  antique  dress  of  their  ancestors. 
The  Mizary  which  now  means  a  pair  of  drawers,  was 
originally  not  different  from  the  «»4r.  (See  Hamdsa,  p.  81, 
V.  1,  and  Dozy  Diet,  vdt.,  s.v.)  The  oldest  Semitic  dress 
consisted  not  of  a  shirt  and  a  mantle  or  plaid  (roriD  and 
i:a),  but  of  a  waist-cloth  and  a  plaid.  The  former  is 
the  izdr  or  IITN,  which,  therefore,  is  not  a  belt  worn  above 
the  robes,  but  an  under-garment,  or  even,  at  a  pinch,  the 
only  garment.  All  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  speak  of  the  "^"^W  agree  with  this.  It  cleaves  to  a 
man's  loins,  z>.,  is  next  his  skin,  Jer.  xiii.  11,  where  it 
supplies  a  figure  for  the  closeness  of  the  attachment 
between  Israel  and  Jahveh.  The  same  figure  occurs  in 
Isaiah  xi.  6 :  righteousness  and  loyalty  are  the  niw  of 
the  ideal  king,  t>.,  the  things  nearest  his  heart,  as  the 
Arabs  say  of  a  man,  huuHi  minni  ma'qida  ^l-izdr — **He  is 
with  respect  to  me  in  the  place  where  the  izdr  is  knotted," 
%£,y  very  near  to  me.  Jeremiah's  girdle  is  of  linen,  as  we 
should  expect  of  a  priest ;  but  the  prophet  Elijah,  whose 
guise  is  that  of  primitive  simplicity,  wears  a  wrapper  of 
skin  about  his  loins.  Like  the  old  Arabs,  he  has  but  two 
garments,  the  ezor  or  izdr,  and  an  miM  of  hair-cloth  (Ar. 
shamla,  Heb.  n*pPiP).    In  Ezek.  xxiii.  16  it  is  a  peculiarity 
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of  the  ChaldfiBans  that  they  wear  the  IITM  over  their 
garments  as  a  girdle,  i.e.,  they  confine  their  flowing  robes 
with  a  shawl  instead  of  a  simple  belt — a  mode  of  dress 
which  is  shown  on  the  monuments. 

We  can  now  see  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  postulate  any 
exceptional  sense  for  ilTH  in  Job  xii.  18,  or  to  emend  the 
text  as  G.  Hoffmann  does ;  the  scanty  waist-cloth  is  the  dress 
of  captives,  and  the  use  of  IDM  in  the  sense  "  gird  "  is  one 
of  the  Aramaisms  of  the  book.  That  captives  and  mean 
slaves  had  only  a  waist- wrapper  of  sackcloth  appears  from 
such  passages  as  Isaiah  iii.  24,  and  this  also  is  the  dress  of 
mourners,  who  as  in  Arabia  left  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
uncovered  (Ar.  hasir).  In  Arabia  boys  also  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed  seem  to  have  worn  nothing  but  the  tzar  (Ibn 
Hisham,  117, 1.  14) ;  perhaps  this  throws  some  light  on 
2  Kings,  iil  21,  where  mnn  "n:in  bo  means  every  one  old 
enough  to  fight.  Boys,  therefore,  did  not  weax  any  garment 
that  required  to  be  confined  with  a  belt ;  they  either  had  a 
simple  waist-cloth  or  possibly  a  little  unbelted  tunic  such  as 
boys  still  wear  in  the  East. 

Finally  the  izOr  or  izdr,  which  leaves  all  the  limbs  free, 
is  the  dress  of  the  warrior,  so  far  as  he  is  not  equipped 
in  mail.  On  Assyrian  monuments  it  appears  as  the  only 
garment  of  the  light  armed  troops.  See  the  figure  in 
Rawlinson's  Monarchies,  i.  430 ;  cf .  Isaiah  v.  27,  "  The  waist- 
cloth  on  their  loins  shall  not  be  loosed  '^ ;  an  accident  that 
might  easily  happen  to  a  wrapper  secured  only  by  a  knot, 
as  we  see  from  the  anecdote  in  Freytag,  Chrest.  Ar.,  p.  72, 
where  Jabala's  tzar  becomes  undone  by  a  man  treading  on 
it  The  warrior,  to  be  sure,  does  not  allow  his  waist-cloth 
to  hang  loose,  but  tucks  it  up  tightly  about  his  loins, 
leaving  the  legs  bare.  See,  for  example,  Ramdsa,  p.  383, 
last  verse  with  TibrizT's  note.  The  Arabs  express  this  by 
saying,  Shadda  'l-izdr,  shamtnara  'an-shawdhu.  Among  the 
Hebrews  the  same  sense  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  phrase, 
"  Gird  up  (-)tM)  the  loins,"  with  or  without  the  addition 
"  like  a  man  "  (Job  xxxviii.  4,   xl.  7 ;   Jer.  i.  17),  though 
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with  the  accusative  of  a  thing  the  verb  often  means  no 
more  than  **  wear  like  an  ezor''  The  Piel  is  causative  of 
Qal,  but  passes,  as  conj.  I.,  II.,  do  in  Arabic,  into  a  figurative 
sense,  ''strengthen,"  "encourage,"  Isa.  xlv.  5  ;  Ibn  Hishfim, 
p.  155,  L  16,  where  it  said  of  Chadija  that  she  "girded" 
the  prophet  for  his  work,  t>.,  encouraged  him  to  ii  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  Hithp.  in  Isa.  viii.  9  is  reflexive, 
"  gird  yourselves,"  i.e.,  put  on  the  warrior's  dress,  or  reci- 
procal, "strengthen  and  encourage  one  another." 

The  general  impression  produced  by  a  survey  of  the 
usage  of  the  word  is  that  among  the  Hebrews  the  esSr 
ceased  to  be  part  of  ordinary  dress  pretty  early,  being 
superseded  by  the  tunic  (nana),  but  that  it  was  used  by 
warriors,  by  the  meanest  classes,  by  prophets  and  mourners, 
and  that  the  word  (or  the  cognate  verb)  was  also  retained 
in  proverbial  phrases  and  similes,  just  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Arabs  after  they  ceased  to  wear  the  izdr  in  daily  life. 

W.  Robertson  Smith. 
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SOME    NOTES   ON  THE   EFFECT  OF   BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM  UPON  THE  JEWISH  RELIGION. 


The  so-called  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
becoming  more  and  more  acknowledged  and  accepted  by 
Christian  theologians  of  every  school.  From  Mr.  Gore 
upon  the  one  hand  to  Professor  Cheyne  or  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  upon  the  other,  earnest  and  devout  Christian 
clergymen  are  endeavouring  to  show  how  the  results  of 
that  criticism  may  be  harmonised  with  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  nay,  even  with  the  dogmas  of  Christianity. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  from  Jewish  divines  no  at* 
tempts  whatever  of  this  kind  axe  forthcoming.  The  Bible 
of  Christianity  contains  a  New  Testament  as  well  as  an 
Old  ;  so  long  as  criticism  is  confined  to  the  latter,  the 
essential  dogmas  of  Christianity  remain  undisturbed.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  find  among  the  Christian  theologians  of 
England  an  equal  readiness  to  assimilate  and  accept  the 
higher  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  Various  argu- 
ments are  put  forward  to  show  that  the  New  Testament 
stands  as  regards  criticism  upon  a  very  diflferent  footing 
from  the  Old,  and  that  consequently  (such  is  the  implica- 
tion) the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  may  well  be 
credited,  while  those  of  the  Old  Testament  may  silently 
go  by  the  walL^  If  Christian  clergymen  show  some  natural 
hesitation  in  applying  the  same  measure  of  criticism  to 
either  portion  of  their  Bible,  it  is  also  natural  that  Jewish 
clergymen  should  hesitate  in  recognising  or  assimilating 
the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  that  earlier  half 
of  the  Christian  Scripture  constitutes  the  entire  Bible  of 

*  Cp.  Professor  Driver's  Tntrodnetim  to  th£  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
menty  pp.  xvi.,  xvii. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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Judaism,  and  if  its  authority  be  undermined  by  criticism, 
Jews  possess  no  second  or  superior  Scripture  on  which  to 
retreat.  This  book  must  bear  the  whole  attack.  Under 
the  cover  of  the  Old  Testament,  Christians  can,  for  a  time 
at  least,  shelter  the  New  Testament  from  critical  fire: 
Jews  have  no  second  line  of  defence.  If  this  one  be 
captured,  the  fort  of  revealed  religion  must,  as  they  fancy, 
surrender  without  terms. 

The  most  important  result  of  Old  Testament  criticism 
is  the  disintegration  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  one  which 
appears  easily  acceptable  to  Christians,  but  of  very  great 
difficulty  to  Jews.  The  consequence  is  that  quite  orthodox 
Christian  clergymen  8tre  ready  to  admit  that  Moses  did  not 
compose  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  the  five  books  themselves 
8tre  made  up  of  many  documents  of  various  dates,  pieced 
together,  and  modified  in  the  piecing,  by  a  number  of 
diflferent  editors.  Now  the  eighth  article  of  the  Jewish 
creed  expressly  asserts,  "  I  believe  with  perfect  faith  that 
the  whole  law,  now  in  our  possession,  is  the  same  that  was 
given  to  Moses,  our  teacher."  The  contradiction  is  obvious 
and  insuperable.  Either  criticism  or  creed  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

But  the  natural  disinclination  of  Jewish  clergymen  to 
any  dealings  with  criticism  has  a  deeper  reason.  Christian 
theologians  are  attempting,  as  I  have  said,  to  assimilate  Old 
Testament  criticism  with  orthodox  or  semi-orthodox  Chris- 
tian theology.  Will  they  succeed  ?  A  Theist  or  Jew  can 
hardly  help  a  smile  at  the  strange  metaphysical  subtleties 
as  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  kenom  of 
which  they  now  make  use.  A  difference  in  kind  will 
scarcely  be  accepted  for  very  long  between  the  miracles  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  miracles  of  the  New :  if  the 
former  are  already  shaky,  the  latter  will  not  long  be  seated 
securely.  They  who  unconditionally  accept  the  verdicts 
of  literary  and  historical  criticism  and  of  comparative 
religion  upon  the  Old  Testament  will  before  very  long 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  Unitarianism. 
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In  Caleb  Glarth's  words,  "  Things  hang  together."  There 
is  a  real  connection  between  criticism  and  a  philosophy 
(whether  experiential  or  a  priori)  which  misdoubts,  not 
the  supernatural,  but  the  miraculous.  Has  not  criticism 
proved  to  a  certainty  the  non-fulfilment  of  numerous 
Biblical  prophecies?  He  who  is  willing  to  split  up  the 
Pentateuch  into  a  number  of  independent  documents, 
which  have  been  added  to,  modified  and  pieced  together 
before  they  reached  their  present  form,  cannot  possibly 
hold  the  same  view  of  inspiration,  or  the  same  disposition 
to  credit  Pentateuchal  miracles,  as  the  man  who  believes 
that  the  five  books  issued  without  a  break  from  the 
divinely-guided  hand  of  Moses.  Take  such  a  crucial  point 
as  the  Sinaitic  Revelation.  Criticism  shows  that  Exodus 
xix.  is  a  conglomerate,  that  the  Decalogue  of  Exodus  xx. 
has  been  more  than  once  revised  and  enlarged,  that  the 
importance  assigned  to  it  has  been  a  matter  of  gradual 
growth  within  the  Pentateuch  itself,  and  that  the  date  of 
its  origin  may  be  as  late  fiis  the  eighth  or  seventh  century 
B.C.  Accepting  such  results,  who  can  believe  in  the  literal 
truth  of  the  revelation ;  who  can  still  regard  the  Decalogue 
as  the  direct  communication  of  God  to  man  ?  Things  do, 
indeed,  hang  together :  the  old  faith  cannot  consort  with 
the  new  criticism,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  a 
full  reconciliation  is  still  within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

Yet  some  reconciliation  there  must  surely  be.  The 
present  silence  is  fraught  with  danger.  It  seems  insin- 
cere to  desire  a  via  media,  or  imperfect  reconciliation, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  belieying  in  the  permanence  of 
such  an  attempt.  But  the  insincerity  is  only  apparent.  A 
Unitarian  Christian  may  welcome  the  kind  of  reconciliation 
of  orthodox  Christianity  with  Old  Testament  criticism  above 
alluded  to,  although  he  does  not  believe  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion can  remain  within  the  present  limits.  He  may  welcome 
these  inadequate  efforts  in  the  interests  of  Christianity  itself. 
For  while  he  recognises  that  his  own  form  of  Christianity 
is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  movement,  he  perceives  that  the 
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Church  is  very  far  from  being  prepared  to  leap  the  gulf 
that  separates  orthodoxy  from  Unitarianism  at  a  single 
bound.  That  gulf  must  be  bridged  over  so  that  men  may 
pass  across  gradually,  and  not  be  lost  in  the  blackness  of 
the  abyas  beneath.  Each  step  of  the  bridge  will  seem  the 
final  resting  place  to  him  who  .makes  it,  and  yet  each  step 
will  but  lead  to  another.  A  similar  argument  applies  to 
Judaism.  Even  he  who  is  far  removed  from  orthodoxy 
may  yet  honestly  desire  these  imperfect  reconciliations,  if, 
though  far  removed  from  orthodoxy,  he  still  claims  to  be  a 
Jew. 

To  ignore  criticism  altogether  is  to  run  a  tremendous 
risk.  It  is  likely  to  make  the  chain  of  development  in 
Judaism  snap  off  altogether,  and  leave  men  utterly  at  sea. 
As  the  results  of  Old  Testament  criticism  become  more  and 
more  popular  commonplaces,  discussed  in  magazines  and 
assumed  in  newspapers,  it  must  surely  soon  behove  the 
official  teachers  of  Judaism  to  break  the  ice.  Before  it  is 
too  late,  before  men  are  inwardly  lost  to  Judaism  alto- 
gether, they  must  explain  what  is  to  be  its  relation  to  .the 
criticism  of  the  Bible.  They  should  surely  perceive  that 
this  relation  is  the  burning  question  of  the  day  upon  the 
theoretical  side,  just  as  upon  the  practical  side  the  questioki 
par  excellence  is  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Few 
persons  can  track  out  a  via  media  for  themselves.  Will  not 
many  believe  that  between  the  two  roaxis  to  right  and  left 
there  lies  no  pathway  in  the  middle  ?  Or  without  meta- 
phor, will  they  not  be  inclined  to  say:  "Either  all  or 
nothing  ?" 

II. 

But  beyond  the  bridge  which  the  efforts  of  orthodoxy 
and  semi- orthodoxy  should  seek  to  build,  does  there  lie  any 
Jewish  ground  upon  the  other  side  ?  That  phase  of  Uni- 
tarianism which  both  uncompromisingly  accepts  every 
critical  conclusion  and  also  rejects  the  miraculous,  still 
claims  the  title  of  Christianity.     Can  a  simiW  phase  of 
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Judaism  still  assert  its  right  to  the  old  name  ?    Can  the 
men  who  profess  it  still  regard  themselves  as  Jews  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  clearly  depends  upon  an 
answer  to  a  further  and  more  comprehensive  one  :  What  is 
Judaism?  There  is  now  abroad  an  answer  to  this  last 
question,  which,  if  true,  should  undoubtedly  drive  the 
Jewish  Unitarian  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  this  strange 
expression  to  designate  the  man  who  stands  to  orthodox 
Judaism  in  something  of  the  same  relation  as  the  modem 
Christian  Unitarian  stands  to  orthodox  Christianity)  out  of 
the  limits  of  Judaism.  According  to  the  theory  which 
dominates  that  particular  answer  the  least  important  part 
of  that  complex  of  belief  and  ceremonial  commonly  known 
as  Judaism  by  the  world  at  large  is  the  most  specifically 
Jewish.  The  essence  of  Judaism  lies  in  its  adjuncts.  That 
this  is  no  caricature  of  the  theory  of  the  Breslaner  Schuie 
and  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  will  be  readily  apparent.  For 
surely  no  ordinary  orthodox  Jew  would  deny  that  the 
essence  of  the  Jewish  religion  lies  in  its  peculiar  theism. 
He  would  not  deny  that  the  most  important  parts  of  it  are 
its  doctrines  respecting  the  nature  and  unity  of  God  and 
his  relation  to  humanity — the  love  of  God  by  man  and  the 
rule  of  man  by  God — the  moral  law  coloured  and  con- 
ditioned by  its  divine  basis  and  author,  the  religious  life 
on  earth  and  the  hope  of  immortality  hereafter.  It  cannot 
be  impugned  that  Judaism  does  hold  and  teach  definite 
doctrines  upon  all  these  points.  Now,  these  doctrines  are 
wholly  unaffected  by  criticism.  It  is,  however,  argued  that 
since  all  of  them  may  now-a-days  be  held  and  taught 
by  a  Theist  as  well  as  by  a  Jew  they  are  not  speci- 
fically Jewish.  The  difierentiating  qualities  of  Judaism 
He  precisely  in  those  doctrines  and  practices,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Jew  from  the  Theist,  which  are  held  and 
practised  by  the  Jew  and  not  by  the  Theist.  But  these 
doctrines  and  practices  are  clearly  and  confessedly  on  a 
lower  level,  less  important  and  less  fundamental  in  them- 
selves than  the  doctrines  which  are  or  can  be  common  both 
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to  Theisfc  and  Jew.  Therefore  the  result  ensues  that  the 
essence  of  Judaism,  which  marks  it  off  from  all  other 
religions,  is  the  less  important  portion  of  it.  Because  its 
Theism  may  be  held  and  practised  by  those  who  would 
deny  that  their  creed  is  Judaism,  Judaism  itself  is 
identified  with  those  of  its  present  elements  which  are 
secondary,  local  and  particular.  A  divorce  is  effected  be- 
tween the  differentiating  essence  and  the  central  religious 
characteristic. 

This  theory  can  be  held  in  various  forms,  according  as 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  distinguishing  doctrines  or  upon  the 
distinguishing  rites.  The  doctrines  which  are  included 
among  the  differentiating  marks  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  and  it  is  important  for  our  present  purpose  to 
have  a  clear  conception  of  them.  The  first  class  consists 
of  specific  doctrines  respecting  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Prophets,  and  is  therefore  the  class  which  is  affected  by 
Biblical  criticism.  It  comprises  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth  and  twelfth  articles  of  creed  drawn  up  by  Mai- 
monides,  and  still  universally  maintained  by  an  unsophis- 
ticated orthodoxy.  No  one  who  accepts  the  conclusions  of 
criticism  can  believe  in  the  first  four  of  these  five  articles, 
and  he  can  hardly  believe  in  the  fifth.  When  I  say 
"  believe,"  I  mean  believe  in  the  same  sense  as  the  men  of 
orthodoxy  believe,  and  I  imply  the  absence  of  all  qualifica- 
tion and  mental  reserve. 

The  second  class  really  consists  only  of  a  single  doctrine, 
or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  of  a  single  dogma  That 
dogma  is  "  The  Mission  of  Israel."  It  is  a  dogma  which 
does  mean  different  things  to  the  orthodox  Jew  and  to  the 
"  Jewish  Unitarian,"  but  I  submit  that  it  has  a  real,  though 
a  diff'erent,  meaning  to  the  latter  as  well  as  to  the  former. 
In  the  form,  moreover,  in  which  he  holds  it,  it  is  absolutely 
unaffected  by  Biblical  criticism. 

So  much  for  the  distinguishing  doctrines.  But  on 
account,  I  suppose,  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
first  class,  it  is  common  now-a-days,  since  the  revival  of 
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Moses  Mendelssohn's  teaching  by  the  school  of  Breslau,  to 
lay  far  more  emphasis  upon  the  rites  than  upon  the  dogmas. 
The  practical  execution  of  the  written  and  oral  law — this, 
according  to  mfiuiy  authorities,  is  the  essential  characteristic 
of  Judaism.  And  thus  the  essence  of  Judaism  is  altogether 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  religious  belief.  There  are 
people  who  are  apparently  willing  to  give  up  all  the  dogmas 
if  only  they  may  retain  their  beloved  rites  and  ceremonies, 
retain  them,  be  it  observed,  albeit  emptied  of  all  religious 
value,  bereft  of  all  religious  life.  Thus  one  pupil  of  the 
late  Professor  Graetz,  obviously  without  realising  the 
immense  Tragweite  of  his  own  words,  has  quite  compla- 
cently spoken  of  "  theoretical  heterodoxy  united  with  prac- 
tical orthodoxy"  as  a  possible  method  of  reconciling 
Judaism  and  criticism  with  one  another.  And  another, 
who  seems  to  occupy  an  ultm-orthodox  position  —  for 
he  unfeignedly  rejoices  that,  as  he  thinks,  "Reform  has 
now  well-nigh  been  stamped  out  of  Germany" — defines 
orthodoxy  as  "  nobility  of  mind,  purity  of  purpose,  true 
observance  of  the  inherited  law  in  a// its  details,  enthusiasm 
for  truth,  and  devoted  piety."  ^  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  first,  second  and  fourth  of  these  several  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  definition  of  orthodoxy  are 
purely  moral,  and  do  not  therefore  concern  our  present 
purpose.  An  atheist  can  show  "  nobility  of  mind,  purity 
of  purpose,  and  enthusiasm  for  truth"  a.s  well  as  an 
orthodox  Jew.  It  is  jmt  possible  that  a  "  reform  "  Jew 
might  also  possess  these  qualities.  As  difierentiating  marks 
of  orthodox  Judaism  they  are  therefore  singularly  inappro- 
priate. We  are  left  with  "  true  observance  of  the  inherited 
law  in  all  its  details,  and  devoted  piety."  Now  "  devoted 
piety  "  is  again  a  phrase  of  doubtful  propriety.  It  is  in- 
conveniently vague.  For,  if  not  a  reform  Jew,  may  not  at 
least  a  Christian  show  "  devoted  piety  "  ?  But  if  "  devoted 
piety "  hafl  any  connection  with  the  performance  of  rites 

>  JeujUh  Chronicle,  September  IStli,  1891,  pp.  8  and  9. 
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and  ceremonies,  then  it  bscomea  equivalent  to  a  "true 
observance  of  the  inherited  law  in  all  its  details/'  and  in 
its  present  place  is  obviously  otiose.  At  any  rate  the 
differentiating  mark  of  Judaism  in  the  opinion  of  this 
disciple  of  Breslau  is  purely  ceremonial  We  hear  nothing 
of  doctrine  and  dogma. 

But  from  that  very  absence  of  dogma  a  strange  result 
ensues.  Here,  perhaps,  is  the  tm  media  of  which  we  have 
before  observed  the  need.  The  men  of  Breslau,  rather  than 
any  "Unitarian  Jews,'*  may  be  destined  to  reconcile 
Judaism  with  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  with  com- 
parative religion.  For  that  theory  of  Judaism  which  de- 
fines its  essence  as  the  "  true  observance  of  the  inherited 
law  in  all  its  details  *'  can  surely  readily  accept  all  the  con- 
clusions of  criticism,  and  if  it  dare  call  itself  orthodox,  then 
even  orthodox  Judaism  is  independent  of  criticism.  But  at 
what  a  price !  What  is  the  religioas  value  of  any  rite  except 
as  the  emblem  of  some  religious  truth,  of  some  believed 
dogma,  of  some  assured  religious  conviction  ?  What  real 
religious  union  is  there  between  those  who  fulfil  the  law, 
believing  it  to  be  single,  Mosaic,  verbally  inspired,  literally 
true,  and  those  who  fulfil  it  indeed,  and  yet,  like  Prof. 
Qraetz  himself,  believe  it  to  be  not  single,  not  Mosaic,  not 
verbally  inspired,  and  not  literally  true  ?  A  "  true  observ- 
ance of  the  inherited  law  in  all  its  details  "  seems  a  purely 
formal  observance,  if  the  spirit  which  underlay  the  observ- 
ance in  the  old  believing  days  has  fled  away.  And  what 
constituted  the  spirit  if  not  the  beliefs  through  and  because 
of  which  the  law  was  fulfilled  ?  An  old-fashioned  orthodox 
Jew  would  be  somewhat  astonished  if  you  told  him  that, 
although  you  did  not  believe  in  the  miracles  of  the  law, 
did  not  believe  in  its  Mosaic  authorship,  did  not  believe  in 
its  verbal  inspiration,  did  not  believe  in  its  complete  accu- 
racy, you  were  nevertheless  as  orthodox  and  as  much  of  a 
Jew  as  he,  because  forsooth  you  obeyed  the  precepts  of  the 
inherited  law  "  in  all  their  details."  Legalist  as  that  old- 
fashioned  Jew  is,  he  would  yet  be  able  to  distinguish 
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between  the  spirit  and  the  form,  and  estimate  at  its  true 
value  the  husk  when  separate  from  the  grain. 

The  Judaism  which  is  all  rite  and  no  dogma  has  no  re- 
ligious signific€uice.  And  widely  parted  as  the  "  Unitarian 
Jew  "  may  be  from  the  older  orthodoxy,  that  orthodoxy  of 
belief  is  far  more  sympathetic  to  him  than  the  new  ortho- 
doxy of  practice.  Between  him  and  the  men  of  Breslau 
there  is  no  common  ground  whatever.  He  cannot  away 
with  theoretical  unbelief  and  practical  orthodoxy. 

Where  then  is  the  Judaism  which  will  accept  neither  of 
these  rival  orthodoxies  to  be  found  ?  It  claims  its  right  to 
existence  by  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  contention  that 
the  essential  features  of  the  Jewish  religion  must  be  pre- 
cisely those  which  lie  outside  its  essential  religious  doc- 
trines. I  am  not  afraid  of  the  verbal  quibble  that  the 
Theist  who  holds  and  practises  these  doctrines  (for  some 
doctrines  can  only  be  held  if  they  are  also  practised)  must 
then  be  called  a  Jew,  although  he  denies  his  Judaism.  We 
are  not  going  to  give  up  our  Judaism  or  cease  to  call  it  by 
its  own  name,  because  in  the  course  of  ages  its  most  essen- 
tial dogmas  have  found  acceptance  beyond  its  pale.  There 
is  no  need  to  be  frightened  by  a  question  of  labels  and  ter- 
minology. Even  if  the  religion  we  profess  were  limited  to 
the  doctrines  which  can  be  or  are  accepted  by  the  Theist  as 
well  as  the  Jew,  it  is  still  Jewish  theism,  and  as  such  can 
make  good  its  title  to  the  name  of  Judaism.  It  has  in- 
dubitably come  to  us  for  the  largest  part  through  Jewish 
sources.  It  represents  the  present  stage  of  development  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  because  it  w  a  development,  which 
'has  not  denied  but  only  enlarged  the  most  essential  doc- 
trines of  its  earlier  stages,  it  may  still  be  called  by  the  old 
name. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to 
those  essential  doctrines  respecting  the  nature  and  unity  of 
Qod  and  his  relation  to  humanity — ^the  love  of  God  by  man 
and  the  rule  of  man  by  God — the  moral  law  coloured  and 
conditioned  by  its  divine  basis  and  author,  the  religious 
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life  on  earth  and  the  hope  of  immortality  hereafter,  there 
is  one  narrower  dogma  which,  because  it  is  not  touched  by 
criticism  or  philosophy,  it  is  open  for  the  "  Unitarian  Jew  " 
to  add  to  his  total  store.  That  dogma  is  the  mission  of 
Israel,  and  that  dogma  we  still  retain.  We  do  believe  that 
the  Divine  Ruler  and  Ekiucator  of  mankind  chose  out  the 
nation  of  Israel  for  a  peculiar  religious  task,  and  we 
do  believe  that  even  now,  wljen  the  nation  has  been 
changed  into  a  community,  that  task  is  not  concluded.  Be- 
tween Agnosticism  upon  the  one  hand  and  Trinitarianism 
upon  the  other  Judaism  steers  a  middle  course.  Its 
Theism  is  opposed  alike  to  a  wonder-working  superstition 
and  to  a  soulless  Deism.  Who  can  say  that  an  historical 
faith  of  such  a  nature  may  not  even  exercise  a  certain 
influence  for  good  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence  ?  And 
as  Judaism  becomes  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  unique 
position  which  it  might  claim  among  the  religions  of  the 
civilised  world,  who  can  say  that  that  silent  influence  may 
not  gradually  be  exchanged  for  direct  teaching  and  admo- 
nition ?  So  believing,  may  we  not  still  regard  ourselves  as 
Jews  though  we  disbelieve  in  miracles,  deny  the  unity  and 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  consequently  do 
certainly  not  observe  "the  inherited  law  in  all  its  details"? 


III. 

People  have  yet  to  learn  how  the  divine  element  in 
the  Bible  and  the  story  which  the  Bible  contains  may 
still  be  recognized  even  after  criticism,  historical,  literary, 
philosophical,  has  done  its  worst.  Even  as  we  are*  now 
accustomed  to  consider  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
race  since  the  days  of  Ezra  as  divinely  willed,  and  its 
history  as  divinely  controlled,  although  no  miracles  are 
claimed  for  the  intervening  2,300  years,  so  must  we  learn 
to  realise  that  its  earlier  history  might  also  have 
been    a    part    of    the    divine    purpose    in     the    educa- 
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tion  of  mankind,  albeit  the  alleged  miracles  of  the  Bible 
are  treated  with  the  same  incredulity  as  the  alleged 
miracles  in  other  early  or  sacred  histories.  The  sense  in 
which  there  can  be  and  is  a  progress  in  religion,  must 
be  as  well  learnt  and  understood  as  the  sense  in  which 
there  can  be  and  is  a  progress  in  morality.  The  esti- 
mate to  be  assigned  to  the  spiritual  heroes  of  olden  days, 
to  the  Hoseas  and  Isaiahs  of  antiquity,  will  not  thereby 
be  diminished  or  invalidated:  their  light  will  not  be 
dimmed.  The  conception  of  the  Divine  being  is  a  pro- 
gressive conception,  and  in  certain  ways  any  ordinary 
man  or  woman  of  to-day  has  a  higher  conception  of  him 
than  Moses  or  Jeremiah.  But  that  does  not  preclude 
Moses  and  Jeremiah  having  been  immeasurably  greater 
personalities  than  ourselves.  At  early  and  critical 
moments  in  the  history  of  great  ideas  there  arose  great 
geniuses  who  showed  the  way  and  helped  men  forward. 
The  position  of  such  men  and  their  relation  to  their 
own  more  developed  conceptions  in  later  times  may  be 
compared  to  the  position  of  great  mechanical  inventors, 
and  their  relation  to  the  subsequent  improved  products 
of  their  own  discoveries.  Contrasted  with  the  best  steam 
engines  of  to-day,  the  first  steam  engine  constructed  by 
Watt  would,  I  imagine,  seem  clumsy;  but  no  engineer 
would  on  that  account  think  the  less  highly  of  the  in- 
ventor's genius,  or  compare  his  own  capacities,  that  yet 
result  in  far  grander  issues,  with  the  constructive  ca- 
pacities of  Watt.  Big  men,  mighty  masters  in  religion, 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  Judaism  and  of  Mono- 
theism. That  we  see  further  than  they,  or  that  they 
too  were  limited  by  the  religious  environment  of  their 
own  age,  does  not  detract  from  their  inspiration  and 
originality.  There  is  much  in  the  Bible  which  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  their  greatness,  and  it  is  hardly 
the  less  predous  because  of  its  local  and  temporary 
setting. 

The  true  story  of  the  formation  of  such  central  religious 
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ideas  as  Monotheism,  Providence,  and  Immortality  is 
clearly  one  of  surpassing  interest,  and  almost  as  clearly  of 
surpassing  difficulty.  To  study  it  is  in  itself  a  lesson  in 
religion.  For  us  Jews  the  most  important  written  record 
of  that  story  is  the  collection  of  writings  commonly  known 
as  the  Old  Testament.  But  there  are  other  records  of  great 
importance  for  the  true  telling  of  the  story  besides  the  Old 
Testament,  inasmuch  as  these  contain  in  a  more  or  less 
perfect  form  the  words  and  thoughts  of  great  men  who 
have  contributed  to  the  actual  fulness  of  those  central 
ideas  as  they  are  to-day  conceived  among  us,  and  without 
whose  genius  the  ideas  would  have  been  less  relatively  com- 
plete or  articulate  than  now  they  are.  Such  writings  we 
must  also  learn  to  revere.  We  must  learn  to  recognise 
inspiration  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testament  And 
we  shall  assess  and  honour  them  thus  highly  in  proportion 
to  their  essential  greatness,  together  with  their  influence 
upon  the  upward  religious  development  of  mankind. 

To  this  estimate  of  the  Bible  the  dates  and  unities  (or 
disunities)  of  particular  books  will  make  no  difference. 
Criticism  is  of  opinion  that  Moses  did  not  say,  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Lord  is  One."  We  accept  its 
verdict  without  demur.  The  greatness  and  historic 
significance  of  the  statement  remain  unaficcted,  either 
because  its  authorship  is  unknown,  or  because  its  date 
lies  in  the  seventh  century  and  not  in  the  fourteenth. 
Philosophy  does  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  God  himself 
spoke  the  Ten  Commandments :  their  religious  and  ethical 
value  is  not  impaired.  For  if  we  consider  rightly,  we  have 
but  one  and  the  same  standard  by  which  to  estimate  that 
value,  whether  they  were  spoken  by  Gkni  or  not. 

If.  again,  it  should  be  asked.  Does  the  Old  Testament 
fully  and  plainly  teach  all  these  essential  doctrines  which 
constitute  the  specific  essence  of  the  Judaism  of  to-day,  and 
does  it  teach  them  with  equal  purity,  the  answer  must 
indubitably  be  "  No."  But  the  fundamentals  are  in  it,  and 
every  other  book  compared  with  it  contains  only  accretion 
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and  development.  This  implies  that  the  difference  in  our 
own  favour  between  the  ethical  and  religions  content  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ethical  and  religious  content  of 
Judaism  to-day  is  at  least  partly  to  be  found  in  other  books 
outside  the  Hebrew  canon.  And  this  implication  is  capable 
of  proof.  Such  books  were  written  both  by  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  authors.  For  we  must  not  fear  to  draw  the 
thoroughly  Theistic  deduction  that  God  has  taught  the 
world  religion  and  morality  through  the  instrumentality  of 
many  races.  Our  solution  of  the  critical  problem  must  be 
achieved  by  a  wider  and  larger  Theism  than  has  been  known 
or  realised  hitherto.  The  Judaism  which  is  to  be  fully 
reconciled  to  criticism  must  be  more  theistic  than  the 
Judaism  which  contradicted  or  ignored  it.  Some  Jews 
even  there  are  whose  true  place  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  is  still  denied  or  misunderstood.  St.  Paul, 
for  example,  is  one.  He  first  taught  the  absolute  equality 
of  all  races  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  He  wfiis  the 
first  Jew  to  reject  on  religious  grounds  the  religious 
privileges  and  prerogatives  which  had  hitherto  been  claimed 
by  Jewish  teachers  for  their  own  race.  But  when  that 
great  idea  was  absorbed  by  Judaism  it  was  itself  purified 
and  developed.  For  though  Paul  abolished  the  test  of  race, 
he  substituted  for  it  the  wider  but  yet  not  wholly  satis- 
factory test  of  a  serai-intellectual  adherence  to  a  particular 
religious  doctrine.  The  condition  of  the  unbeliever  is  left 
doubtful.  Modem  Judaism  in  a^ccepting  Paul's  overthrow 
of  race-prerc^ative  has  enormously  improved  his  doctrine 
by  substituting  a  universal  human  equality  before 
God,  based  not  upon  religious  faith  but  upon  moral 
character. 


Even  such  rough  notes  as  these  appear  to  establish  the 
thesis  that  there  can  exist  a  phase  of  Judaism  as  capable 
of  accepting  and  assimilating  the  results  of  criticism  as  the 
freest  Unitarian  Christianity.     For  the  teaching  of  no  one 
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age  and  the  tecu^bing  of  no  one  man  constitute  the  Jewish 
religion.     Because  Judaism  changes,  it  abides.^ 

C.   G.   MONTEFIORE. 

^  Two  practical  diffionlties  have  not  been  touched  on  in  theabore  notes. 
First  there  is  the  difficulty  of  embodiment— of  framing  a  new  ritual  or 
modifying  an  existing  one  to  suit  the  Judaism  which  inste  id  of  oolliding 
with  criticism  accepts  it.  Still  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to 
prevent  those  who  profess  a  Judaism  of  this  kind  from  joining  in  such 
public  institutions  and  rites  as  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  historic 
past  We  may  freely  join  the  worship  of  the  Synagogue  upon  Sabbaths 
and  Festivals,  while  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  gradually  mould 
that  worship  into  a  truer  accordance  with  our  present  religious  ideas. 
Institutions  which  are  the  product  of  ideas  must  necessarily  change  more 
slowly  than  the  ideas  themselves.  The  Passover  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment will  not  mean  to  us  what  they  mean  to  orthodoxy,  but  they  are 
quite  capable  of  receiving  new  spiritual  meanings  to  fit  them  to  a  more 
developed  faith.  Secondly,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  education.  Can  such 
a  conception  of  Judaism,  and  more  especially  can  such  an  estimate  of  the 
Bible,  be  so  presented  as  on  the  one  hand  to  be  intelligible  to  children, 
and  on  the  other  to  retain  its  truth  ?  Can  children  be  brought  up  aa 
religiously  in  this  Judaism  as  in  orthodoxy  ?  I  am  getting  more  and  more 
hopeful  that  these  qaestions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  know 
that  even  those  who  themselves  accept  some  critical  conclusions  are  yet 
of  opinion  that  these  conclusions  must  be  ign^ored  in  the  teaching  of  the 
young.  The  question  is  difficult,  and  admits  of  argument  on  both  sideai 
Yet  if  it  be  urged  on  the  one  hand  that  young  persons  must  only  have 
definite  statements  and  opinions  placed  before  them  in  religious  teaching, 
and  that  it  is  only  too  easy  for  them  to  reject  in  later  life  superfluous 
dogmas  and  rites,  it  may  on  the  other  baud  be  maintained  that  a  rigid 
honesty  in  religious  teaching  is  a  first  and  cardinal  necessity,  that  nobody 
should  teach  that  which  he  does  not  wholly  himself  believe,  and  lastly, 
(and  above  all),  that  the  heavier  the  dogmatic  charge  the  greater  may  be 
the  sceptical  recoU.  For  the  argument  that,  since  it  is  only  too  easy  to 
throw  off  beliefs  and  rites,  you  should  inculcate  many  in  order  that  some  at 
least  may  stick,  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  may  even  be  turned  against  its  as«r. 
Some  may  reject  the  whole  mass  of  dogmas  and  rites  together  with  equal 
impartiality.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to  imagine  a  teaching  which  would 
almost  ab  initio  enable  a  child  to  perceive  both  the  human  and  the  divine 
elements  contained  within  the  Bible.  Reverting  once  more  to  the  parallel 
from  mechanical  inventions,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  teach  a  child  to 
look  with  the  utmost  awe  and  reverence  upon  tbe  first  printing  press 
constructed  by  Gutenberg  (if  such  a  thing  be  in  existence),  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  to  him  its  imperfections,  and  telling  him  of  the  im- 
provements which  other  minds,  carrying  forward  the  great  idea  of  the 
original  inventor,  had  subsequently  effected  ?  Might  it  not  be  possible  to 
work  out  the  same  sort  of  teaching  for  the  Bible  ? 
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Biblical  Commentaries. 

Lector  M.  Fribdmann,  who  is  well-known  to  the  readers 
of  this  Quarterly,  has  brought  out  a  commentary  on 
Judges,  which  although  written  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  is  not 
altogether  Midrashic.  He  says  at  the  end  of  his  short  intro- 
duction that  the  book  was  written  for  the  glorification  of  the 
house  of  Dayid,  and  naturally  for  blaming  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  The  title  of  the  commentary  (dedicated  to  Dr. 
Jellinek)  is  D^tDBlK'  TDD  ^K  \*V  n^KO  (Vienna,  1891).  Dr. 
Sebastian  Euringer,  in  his  valuable  book  with  the  title  "  Der 
Masorahtext  des  Koheleth  kritisch  untersucht"  (Leipzig, 
1890),  investigates  the  old  translations  of  Ecclesiastes  in  con- 
nection with  the  Masoretic  text.  At  the  end  he  gives  the 
variations  to  be  found  in  the  Talmudic  quotations  of  this 
book.  These  have,  in  our  opinion,  little  value,  since  many 
of  them  are  given  from  memory,  and  others  are  corruptions 
by  scribes.  Herr  M.  L.  Bamberger  has  published  from  a 
Munich  MS.  the  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  by 
Joseph  Nahmias  (Frankfort  a/M.,  1891).  The  author  was  a 
pupil  of  R.  Asher  ben  Jehiel^  at  Toledo.  This  commentary, 
although  quoting  the  Agadah,  is  more  rational  than 
Midrashic.  The  editor  gives  a  good  sketch  of  Joseph 
Nahmias's  works,  according  to  the  documents  at  his  disposal. 
Besides  Nahmias's  commentaries  on  Biblical  books  we  have 
his  commentaries  on  ^ojhq  AhodahSy  and  on  the  PirqeAhoth; 
and  the  Bodleian  Library  possesses  a  MS.  of  his  astronomical 
treatise,  to  which  Dr.  Steinschneider  has  lately  drawn  our 
attention.  A  short  notice  of  the  last  will  find  its  place  in 
the  appendix  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Hebrew  MSS. 
M.  J.  Derenbourg  continues  vigorously  (in  the  Revue  des 
E.  •/.,  xxii.,  pp.  47  and  190)  the  Arabic  notes  on  Isaiah  by 
the  famous  Judah  ben  Balam.  As  to  Dr.  Ginsburger's  disser- 
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tation  on  the  anthropomorphisms  in  the  Targom,  we  refer 
to  our  notice  in  this  QUARTERLY,  IV.,  p.  323. 

Talmud,  Midrash,  and  Halakhah. 

The  VaricB  Lectiones  to  the  Babylonian  Talmnd,  by  the 
lamented  R.  Rabbinowitsch,  are  still  waiting  continaation. 
Meanwhile  a  young  student  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
Dr.  Max  L.  Margolis,  A.M.,  has  in  his  dissertation,  entitled, 
Commentarius  Isaacidis  quatenxis  ad  textum  Talmudi$ 
investigandum  adhiberi  possit  Tractatu  ^Erubin  osten- 
ditur  (New  York,  1891)  shows  what  can  be  done  for  the 
Talmud  text  through  the  quotations  in  Rashi^s  commentary 
on  the  Tractate  Erubin.  We  hope  that  he  will  continue  the 
investigation  of  other  Tractates.  For  the  translation  of  the 
treatise  Hagigah,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Streane,  we  refer  to  the 
extended  notice  in  this  QUARTERLY,  III.,  p.  537.  As  to  the 
critical  history  of  the  Talmud  we  have  to  mention  Professor 
Bacher's  remarkable  work  with  the  title  of  Die  Agadah  der 
Palestinischen  Amoraery  vol.  I.,  which  will  be  duly  noticed 
in  this  Quarterly.  For  completeness'  sake  we  mention 
the  undignified  pamphlet  in  Hebrew,  by  Rabbin  (sic) 
Friediander,  with  the  title  of  Dn^n  1^  (privately  printed), 
which  is  directed  against  Dr.  Schwartz's  excellent  work  on 
the  Thosephtha.  The  orthodox,  so-called,  rabbin  has  a  perfect 
right  to  defend  the  Texttis  Receptus  of  the  Thosephtha; 
but  that  ought  only  to  be  done  calmly,  and  not  with  invec- 
tives worthy  of  a  street  boy,  and  his  pamphlet  contains 
nothing  else.  Of  post-Talmudical  works  we  mention  the 
continuation  and  the  end  of  the  Halakhoth  Oedolothy  ably 
edited  by  Dr.  Hildesheimer,  in  the  publication  of  the  Meqitse 
Nirdamimy  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  M.  J.  Deren- 
bourg's  edition  of  Maimonides'  Arabic  commentary  on  the 
Mishnah  Ordo  Tohoroth.  Here  is  the  place  to  record  Dr. 
Solomon  Bamberger's  edition  of  the  same  commentary  on 
the  Tractate  Kilayim  (Frankfort  a/M.,  1891)  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Zivi's  edition  of  the  Tractate  of  Demai  (ibidem).  All  three 
editors  give  an  amended  Hebrew  translation,  and  add  critical 
notes.  We  have  also  to  mention  the  continuation  of  the  so- 
called  Mahazor  Vitnj,    A  new  edition  of  Isaac  Canpanton's 
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rules  of  methodology  on  the  Talmud  (y^-^n  *3Ti)  has  been 
issued  with  notes  by  the  well-known  lector,  Isaac  Weiss.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Dr.  JeUinek,  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth 
birthday. 

Dr.  Joel  MtLller  is  indefatigable  in  dealing  with  the  literature 
of  Besponsa.  He  has  dedicated  to  M.  J.  Derenbourg  a  mono- 
graph containing  those  of  R.  Qalonymos  of  Luca  (Berlin, 
1891),  which  is  preceded  by  biographical  notes,  in  which  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  after  the  Qalonymos  family  had 
been  brought  by  the  German  Emperor  Charles  (the  Bald)  to 
Mayence,  sopie  members  of  it  settled  in  Lorraine.  In  the 
magazine,  ip)r\n,  Dr.  Miiller  published  a  letter  addressed  to 
Herr  Halberstam,  concerning  his  publication  of  the  "  Halak- 
hoth  of  the  Geonim,*'  and  there  is  an  extensive  review  in  the 
same  periodical  by  the  late  Dr.  Hayyim  Oppenheim  of  Dr. 
MtiUer's  introduction  to  the  Halakhoth  of  the  Geonim  (see 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  III.,  p.  325).  The  editor  of 
the  "pinn,  Herr  Salamon  Fuchs,  gives  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  R.  Saadiah  Gku)n's  Arabic  book  (from  a  MS.  of  the 
Bodleian  Library)  on  the  law  of  inheritance.  We  hope  that 
this  excellent  periodical  will  continue,  and  bring  to  light 
the  whole  translation  of  this  treatise.  At  present  it  has 
reached  only  three  fasciculi. 

In  Midrash  publication  Herr  S.  Buber  holds  his  ground 
firmly  with  his  edition  of  the  Midrash  Thillim,  and  the 
commentary  of  Jedaiah  of  B^ziers  (see  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review,  III.,  p.  769  ;  IV.,  p.  169).  Professor  Wttnsche  has 
already  begun  with  a  first  fasciculus  of  his  German  transla- 
tion of  this  Midrash  (Trier,  1891),  which  contains  the  first 
ten  Psalms. 

Here  we  have  to  range  the  collection  of  Agadic  sayings  by 
Judah  di  Cologna  (not  Cologne  as  we  have  suggested).  On 
^TO  as  a  family  name  of  Judah,  meaning  Seni,  as  Dr.  Berliner 
Buggeets  in  the  preface  to  the  edition,  and  for  the  value  of 
this  collection  we  refer  to  Dr.  Steinschneider's  notice  in  the 
CentraUAnzeiger  fur  Judische  Literature  I.,  p.  105  (see 
below,  p.  317).  Herr  Epstein's  monographs  on  Moses  had- 
Darshan  and  the  Midrash  Rabbathi,  as  well  as  on  the  author- 
ship of  the  Yalqut  Shimeoni,  have  been  already  noticed  in 
VOL.  rv.  X 
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this  Quarterly  (IV.,  p.  157).  In  the  monthly  of  ip)nn 
HeiT  Buber  writes  on  the  Midrash  13*nPi,  and  Herr  Epstein 
(ibidem,)  says  rightly  that  the  lionn,  as  well  as  the  Mi- 
drash niili  1D^,  are  merely  Pesikatoth  which  were  edited 
separately  (see  also  Revue  des  Etudes  JuiveSy  t.  xiv.,  110). 
He  also  proves  (ibidem)  that  Joseph  Qara  is  not  the  anther 
of  the  commentary  (attributed  to  Rashi)  on  the  Bereshith 
Rabba.  This  scholar  has  now  finished  his  interesting  essay 
on  the  book  of  Jnbilee^  Philo  and  the  Midrash  Tadshe 
{Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  t.  xxii.  p.  1  sqq). 

Lbxioographt,  Grammar,  and  Massorah. 

Dr.  Alex.  Kohut's  seventh  volume  of  the  Arukh  has  ap- 
peared, and  with  one  other  volume  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted. The  fourth  fasciculus  of  Dr.  Jastrow's  Dictionary  of 
the  Targumimy  the  TalmudSy  and  the  Midrashim  is  an- 
nounced. Dr.  M.  Jastrow  has  dedicated  to  M.  J.  Deren- 
bourg  an  interesting  small  pamphlet  On  Transposed  Stems 
in  Talmudic  Hebrew  and  CJuildaic  (sic)^  Leipzig,  1891. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  y^:i  and  ^Jir,  "|DDD  and  DDD3,  etc. 
The  writer  of  this  bibliographical  sketch  has  issued  an 
an  Arabic  text  of  an  anonymous  grammar  with  the  title  of 
Petite  Grammaire  Provenantde  Yemen  (Leipzig,  1891),  which 
he  believes  to  be  the  original  on  which  M.  J.  Derenbonrg's 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  based.  It  is  dedicated  to  this 
scholar  on  the  occasion  of  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  It  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
mediaeval  Hebrew  grammar  to  know  what  M.  Derenboui^g 
says  about  the  Petite  Orammaire  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  it.  He  writes  (amongst  other  remarks)  as  follows  : — 
**  The  dependence  of  this  small  grammar  upon  the  Manuel 
du  Lecteur  or  vice  versa  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  these  two 
made  use  of  the  same  third  source.  The  Arabic  text  is  stOl 
more  impersonal  than  the  Hebrew,  where  at  least  one  book 
is  quoted.  There  are  special  expressions,  one  of  which, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  is  only  used  by  Saadiah." 
Speaking  of  Saadiah,  we  may  perhaps  record  here  that  the 
venerable  Senior  Sachs  has  a  contribution  in  the  "Jp)nn  con- 
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ceming  Saadiah's  Agron^  which  is  anyhow  a  lexicographical 
work.  Unfortunately  this  scholar,  who  lives  in  complete 
retirement,  was  not  aware  of  recent  publications.  Dr. 
Harkavy  replies  shortly,  not  wishing  to  repeat  in  the  npinn 
what  he  will  give  elsewhere.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  (Jewish 
QUARTBRLY  REVIEW,  IV.,  p.  162)  that  Dr.  Harkavy  has 
published  all  that  exists  of  the  Agroriy  with  some  other 
pieces  by  Saadiah,  and  many  more  details  and  notes  will  be 
contained  in  his  forthcoming  essay  in  Hebrew,  written  for 
the  publication  of  the  Meqitse  Nirdamim.  Here  we  have 
to  record  that  Dr.  J.  FtLrst's  Qloasariimt  GrcBCo-Hebraicum 
has  been  noticed  (Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  IV.,  p.  9, 
sqq.).  Professor  Bacher  also  has  a  review  of  it  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenldndischen 
GeselUchaft  (t.  xlv.,  p.  505). 

M.  Mayer  Lambert  dedicates  to  M.  Derenbourg  a  mono- 
graph with  the  title,  Une  Serie  de  QerS  Ketih :  Mvde  Oram' 
maticale    (Paris,    1891).      The    essence    of    M.    Lambert's 
interesting  investigation  is  that  the  ketib  with  a  final   n 
instead  of  1  in  n^DB'  (Deut  xxi.  7),  n;n)  for  1>m  (Num.  xxiv. 
4  ;   Joshua  xv.  4,  xviii.  12,  14,  and  19),  and  in  some  other 
passages,  shows  that  originally  there  was  a  feminine  form 
in  the  plural  of   the  past  in  Hebrew  as    there  is  in  the 
cognate  languages,  and  as  is   the  case   in  Hebrew  in  the 
future.     This  has  been  already  stated  by  Professor  Th.  N51- 
deke  {Ztschr.  der  Deutschen  Morgl,  Gesellschafty  t.  xxxviii., 
p.    411),    and    by    others  in    the  Hehraica    (iii.,  p.   Ill ; 
v.,  p.  190).     If  M.  Lambert  has  hit  on  the  right  explanation 
of  the  above-mentioned  Massoretic  qere^  it  would  be  certain 
that  the  Massorites  found  old  forms  in  the  MSS.  of  which 
they  made  use,  and  consequently  the  grammar  must  have 
passed  through  many  modifications  before  it  was  fixed  as 
it  is  now  in  our  texts.    The  question  arises,  at  what  time 
these  modifications  took  place — before  or  after  the  closure 
of  the  canon  ?   Another  monograph  on  a  Massoretical  matter 
by  Professor  L.  Blau  has  been  noticed  in  this  QUARTERLY, 
III.,  p.  540. 
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History  and  Litbbaby  History. 

The  lamented  Professor  Graetz  has  brought  out  the  third 
edition  of  the  ninth  volnme  of  his  History  of  the  Jews, 
-which  contains  many  valuable  additions  taken  from  docu- 
ments made  known  recently,  more  especially  on  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Holland.  The  first  two  Yolumee  of 
the  English  translation  of  his  history,  under  his  supervisiony 
have  also  appeared.    Professor  Wtinsche  and  Dr.  J.  Winter 
issue  in  fasciculi  a  kind  of  an  anthology  of  Jewish  history, 
i,e.<,  they  reproduce  from  various  authors,  pages  or  chapters, 
which,  in  chronological  order,  will  make  a  history  of  the 
Jews.    The  first  fasciculus  which  we  have  before  us,  which 
treats  of  a  part  of  Hellenistic-targumistic  writings,  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  about  the  value  of 
such  a  strange  anthological  history.    Special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  -state  of  the  Jews  under  the  Papacy,  by  M. 
Emmanuel  Rodocanachi  in  his  book  with  the  title  of    Le 
Saint- Siege  et   les  Juifa:  Le  Ghetto  a  Rome  (Paris,  1891). 
The  author  treats  his  subject  impartially,  and  new  matter  is 
given  from  manuscript  documents.     Our   author  has    also 
written  a  monograph  on  the  Ghetto,  with  the  title  of  Mono- 
graphic  du  Ghetto  de  Rotne :  Lecture  faite  a  VAcademie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belle-Lettres  (Amiens,  1890).    We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  Dr.  Berliner's  monograph  on  the  censure 
and  confiscation  of  Hebrew   books    (JBWISH  QUARTBRI^Y 
Review,  III.,  p.  771).    He  could  not,  however,  find  the  lists 
of  the  confiscated  books  at  Carpentras  in  1753-54.    This  is 
now  supplied  by  the  indefatigable  M.  Isidore  Loeb  from 
leaves  discovered  by  him  in  the  museum  of  that  town.     It 
is  published,  with  a  short  introduction,  in  the  Annuaire  by 
H.  Prague,  for  5652  (1891),  p.  30,  with  the  following  title  : 
Une  confiscation  de  livres  hehreux  a  Carpentras  en  1754. 
Dr.  Kracauer  gives  (Revue  des  Etudes  JuiveSj  t.  xxii.,  p.  124) 
the  history  of  the  confiscation  of  Hebrew  books  at  Frankfort 
a/M.  by  Pfefferkorn.    M.  Israel  Levi  has  dedicated  to  M. 
Derenbourg  a  monograph  with   the  title  of   Les  Jut/is   et 
rinquisition  dans   la  France  meridionale  (Paris,   1891) — 
Extracts  from  the  Praciica  of  Bernard  Gui,  which  is  stiU  in 
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manuscript.  This  mannal  became  the  model  of  the  Spanish 
inqnisitors.  Professor  Henri  Cordier  dedicated  to  the  same 
a  pamphlet  with  the  title  Les  Juifs  en  Chine  (Paris,  1891), 
in  which  only  known  facts  are  repeated  with  some  irregn- 
larities,  e,g.j  in  the  description  of  their  Pentateuch  MS. 

Lector  Isaac  Weiss  has  concluded  his  work  on  Rabbinical 
literature  with  the  fifth  volume,  which  extends  to  the  exile 
from  Portugal.    The  last  volume  will  be  useful  as  far  as  the 
Talmudic  study  goes,  for  here  the  author's  information  is 
that  of  a  thorough  master ;  in  other  branches  of  the  literature 
of  the  period   treated  of   he   is  not  so  well  at   home,  in 
spite  of  the   help  given  to  him  by  Professor  D.   Eauf- 
mann,  which  our  author  candidly  acknowledges.    We  were 
hoping  that  this  volume  would  contain  an  index  for  all  the  five 
volumes,  which  is  unfortunately  not  the  case.     Amongst 
larger  monographs  on  literature  are  the  following,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed : — Die  SchHfterkldrung  des  Bac?\fa  ben 
Ascher  ibn  Ghalwd  und  ihre  Qy^lleUj  by  Dr.  Bela  Bernstein, 
in  the  Magazinfur  die  Wisaenschaft  des  Jvdenthums.    This 
is  an  exhaustive  essay  on  Bahya ;   the  question,  however, 
arises  whether  this   rabbi  is  worth  the  trouble.     He  has 
nothing  original  in  his  exegesis  or  in  his  ethics,  and  not 
even  in  his  Eabbalistic  conceptions ;   and,   above   all,  his 
quotations  from  authors  are  not  very  instructive.    There  is 
idso  in  the  Magazin  the  first  part  of  two  other  dissertations, 
the  account   of  which  can  only  be  given  when  they  are 
finished.    The  Zeitschrift  far  die  Oeschichte  der  Jvden  in 
Deutschland  just  vegetates ;  most  of  the  contributions  refer 
to  late  dates.    Professor  D.  Eaufmann  gives  in  the  Seminary 
programme  of  the  Rabbinical  school  of  Buda-pest  documents 
concerning  the  life  of  Samson  Wertheimer  (Buda-pest,  1891). 
They  are  very  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Austria 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.    Dr.  Otidemann  has  collected  documents  concerning 
education  amongst  the  German  Jews  from  1050  to  the  time  of 
Mendelssohn  (see  Jewish  Quartbrly  Rbvibw,  lY.,  319). 
Herr   Isaac  Graeber  has  issued  the  seventh  part  of  the 
letters  of  the  late  S.  D.  Luzzatto.    Although  the  greater  part 
of  the  contents  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  of  those  left  by  Ra- 
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poport,  Znnz,  and  other  emihent  scholars  who  are  no  more 
with  us,  is  already  known,  they  will  always  be  of  importance, 
be  it  only  for  the  history  of  the  progress  in  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture. The  Monatsschrift  fur  die  Liter atur  und  WissenscJuifl 
des  Judenthums^  by  Arthur  S.  Weissmann,  seems  to  slacken  ; 
we  have  received  nothing  since  the  August  number.  The 
essay  by  Dr.  Griinwald  on  the  influence  of  the  Psalms  on 
Christian  liturgies  is  worth  reading.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  editor's  Hebrew  essay  on  the  history  of  the  Second 
Temple  has  stopped  at  p.  120  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ; 
for  although  sometimes  wild  ideas  are  brought  forward,  there 
are  some  ingenious  suggestions.  Another  monthly,  with  the 
title  of  Monatabldtter  fur  Vergangenheit  und  Qegenwart 
des  JiulenthumSy  edited  by  B.  Konigsberger,  broke  down  with 
the  fourth  fasciculus.  The  contributions  here  were  not  impor- 
tant, although  written  by  well-known  scholars.  There  are  two 
articles  referring  to  Jewish  political  history  in  the  jB.  E. 
JuiveSy  xxii.,  viz.,  documents  on  the  Jews  in  Montpellier,  by 
8.  Eahn,  and  notes  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  by 
M.  Loeb.  Of  biographies  we  record  in  the  same  periodical 
the  following : — On  Joseph  Levi  Ashkenaz,  first  Rabbi  of 
Metz  (16th  century),  by  Professor  D.  Kaufmann ;  on  Judah 
Leo  of  Modena,  and  Sabbetai  Donnolo,  by  the  writer  of  this 
bibliography.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  notice  of 
literary  communications  in  weekly  Jewish  papers  ;  they  are, 
in  the  first  instance,  too  numerous,  and,  moreover,  the 
articles  with  but  few  exceptions  consist  of  reviews  of  books. 

Philosophy. 

.  The  Philo  literature,  which  has  lately  taken  a  prominent 
position  in  philosophical  studies  by  new  fragments  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Rendall  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  Drs. 
Paul  Wendland  and  Leopold  Cohen  (from  the  last  two  we 
have  to  expect  a  new  critical  edition  of  Philo),  has  produced 
a  dissertation  by  Max  Freudenthal,  with  the  title  of  Die 
Erkenntnisslehre  Philos  von  Alexandrien  (Berlin,  1891). 
As  for  the  monographs  on  mediaeval  philosophy,  we  have 
only   to    record    Dr.    Neumann    Sandler's   dissertation   in 
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Ctorman  on  the  problem  of  prophecy  in  the  Jewish  philo- 
sophy of  religion,  from  Saadiah  Ghion  to  Maimonides,  in  its 
historical  development.  It  contains  a  very  good  historical 
abstract  of  the  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  Talmudic 
literature  of  Philo,  Saadiah,  Bahya  ben  Joseph,  Solomon  ibn 
Gabirol,  Jndah  Halevi,  Joseph  ibn  Tsaddig,  and  Maimonides, 
Of  course  the  young  author  had  to  make  use  of  his  pre- 
decessors, such  as  Munk,  Graetz,  M.  Joel,  D.  Eaufmann,  and 
others,  but  he  had  to  investigate  the  original  documents  in 
order  to  arrive  at  his  historical  results.  The  history  of  the 
literature  on  prophecy  and  inspiration  is  just  at  present 
mnch  talked  of.  The  Review  has  already  ^oticed 
Dr.  Loewenthal's  Pseudo-Aristotle  On  the  Soul  (Jewish 
QUAKTBRLY  REVIEW,  III.,  p.  767)  and  Dr.  Guttmann's 
Thomas  Aquinas^  his  relation  to  Jvdaism  and  to  Jewish 
Literature  (Ibideniy  iv.,  p,  152).  Dr.  M.  Friedlander's  large 
work  on  TTie  Jewish  Religion  (London,  1891)  contains  much 
of  philosophical  interest.  The  book  is  noticed  at  length  in 
another  part  of  this  number.  Eabbalistical  studies  and 
editions,  we  mean  in  a  critical  sense,  are  at  a  standstill. 
Professor  Bacher's  article  (R.  E.  J.  xxii.,  pp.  33  and  219) 
on  the  biblical  exegesis  in  the  Zohar  had  better  be  ranged 
under  Kabbalah  than  under  exegesis. 

Liturgy  and  Poetry. 

We  have  not  much  to  report  in  the  branch  of  Poetry. 
Dr.  Bosin  has  issued  the  fourth  x)art  of  his  edition,  with 
translation  and  notes,  of  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra's  minor  poems. 
His  Majesty  Dom  Pedro  II.  d'Alcantdra  had  during  his 
winter  stay  in  the  South  of  France,  collected  some  Provencal 
I)oeins,  writton  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  composed  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Mardoche,  (Ventura),  which  Dom 
Pedro  edited,  with  a  French  translation  and  notes,  with  the 
title  of  Podsies  Hebralco-Provenqales  du  Ritvsl  Israelite 
eomtadin  (Avignon,  1891).  The  same  poems  were  trans- 
lated by  M.  S.  Sabatier,  and  published,  without  the  Hebrew 
text,  at  Nimes,  1874.  This  edition  has  become  rare,  and  Dom 
Pedro  only  came  to  know  it  when  the   monograph  had 
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passed  the  press.  Perhaps  we  might  mention  here  Professor 
James  Darmestetter^s  monograph,  dedicated  to  M.  Derenbonrg, 
with  the  title  of  Uns  Priere  Judeo-Persane  (Plaris,  1891). 
He  gives  a  French  translation  of  a  prayer  addressed  to 
Ormnzd,  which  he  proves  to  be  influenced  by  some  bene- 
dictions nsed  by  the  Jews  in  Babylonia.  Every  Jew 
who  knows  the  first  benedictions  recited  in  the  morning 
prayer  will  recognise  them  at  once  in  the  following  lines  of 
the  prayer  to  Ormnzd.  In  section  6,  thanks  are  giv^i  to  the 
Creator  for  having  made  him  an  Iranian  and  of  good  reM- 
gion  ;  in  section  10,  for  having  created  him  a  free  man,  and 
not  a  slave,  and  for  having  created  him  a  man,  and  not  a 
woman.  These  passages  most  have  been  borrowed  by  the 
Persians  about  399  A.D.  to  420,  when  Jews  were  much 
honoured  by  the  Persian  kings,  when  Tazdegerd  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Rash  Qelutha,  The  influence  of  Parseeism 
.  upon  Talmudic  Judaism  has  been  a  long  time  proved  by  Dr. 
Kohut,  Schorr,  and  others.  It  is  even  believed  in  some 
quarters  that  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  Parseeism  and 
Judaism  began  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  the  Second  Isaiah, 
Le,j  during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  which  is  not  impossible. 
Dr.  M.  Schreiner  (i2.  E.  «7.,  t.  xxii.)  has  finished  his  analysis 
of  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Moses  ben  Ezra.  Hebrew  poetry  is  still 
cultivated  in  our  time.  Specimens  appear  occasionally  in 
monthly  periodicals  and  in  yearly  magazines.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  publish  them  separately.  There  is  no  need  to  take 
up  space  with  them ;  poets  belong  to  the  future. 

BiBLIOGBAPHY  AND  PALEOGRAPHY. 

The  cr'»nn  nw  (Frankfort  a/M.,  1891),  a  bibliographical  and 
literary-historical  dictionary  of  the  Rabbinic  writing,  in 
Hebrew,  by  the  late  Hermann  Joseph  Michael  (whose  MS. 
collection  was  bought  by  the  Bodleian  Library  and  that  of 
printed  books  by  the  British  Museum),  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically according  to  the  authors.  Although  somewhat  anti- 
quated (it  was  composed  about  fifty  years  ago),  it  was  worth 
publishing  by  his  sons,  not  only  out  of  pious  feelings,  but 
also  for  the  book  itself.    In  many  articles  there  is  no  addi* 
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tion  to  make,  and  in  others,  since  the  Hebrew  literatnre  has 
adTanced  by  inyestigation  of  manuscript  collections  in 
private  as  well  as  public  libraries,  Dr.  Berlin  has  added  some 
additions  and  corrections.  Herr  William  Zeithin's  nSD  tynp 
JBMiotheca  Hebraica  posUMendehsohniana  (Leipzig,  1891), 
of  which  the  first  part  is  out  (up  to  M.),  seems  to  contain  a 
full  list  of  books  written  in  Hebrew  up  to  the  present  date, 
and  in  many  items  is  more  correct  than  FtLrst  and  Benjacob. 
The  premature  death  of  Dr.  N.  Brtlll  deprives  ns  of  the 
continnation  of  his  Central  Anzeiger,  which  was  only  begun 
last  year.  His  able  additions  and  emendations  to  Dr.  Laza- 
rus' monograph  on  the  Princes  of  the  Captivity  (JahrbucJier, 
t.  xi.)  is  the  last  the  deceased  wrote  for  his  bi-monthly.  Dr. 
Steinschneider,  out  of  piety  for  his  deceased  friend,  under- 
took to  fill  out  the  last  number  of  the  first  year.  This 
eminent  bibliographer  has  also  published  an  extensive 
.essay  (in  Virchow's  Archiv  fur  Pathologische  Anatarnie, 
Vol.  CXXrV.),  on  Oreek  physicians  in  Arabic  translation^ 
which  bears  equally  in  some  respects  on  Jewish  translators 
from  the  Arabic. 

A  catalogue  of  some  Hebrew  MSS.,  acquired  at  Haverford 
College,  was  issued  (in  the  Abstract  from  Haverford  College) 
by  Professor  R.  W.  Rogers.  There  is  no  MS.  of  great  im- 
portance, but  still  it  is  a  good  beginning. 

In  the  Stadia  Biblicay  III.  1,  the  writer  of  this  biblio- 
graphy gives  an  account  of  the  earliest  Bible  manuscripts, 
and  to  illustrate  his  subject  a  few  photographic  facsimiles 
are  added,  two  from  the  famous  Cairo  MS.  of  the  Prophets, 
and  two  of  the  MS.,  No.  12,  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  to  which  the  date  of  856  A.D.  is  erroneously  assigned* 
The  conclusion  which  he  draws  is  that  the  oldest  Hebrew 
MS.  in  existence  is  the  Codex  Babylonicus  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  is  dated  916.  In  the  last  months,  however,  the 
British  Museum  has  acquired  a  MS.  containing  the  Penta- 
teuch with  vowel  points,  accents  and  both  massorahs ;  un- 
fortunately the  beginning  and  the  end  are  supplied  by  a 
later  hand,  and  thus  the  date  of  the  copy  and  the  place 
where  it  was  copied  are  missing,  if  they  ever  were  in.  To 
judge  from  paleographical  indications  this  MS.  seems  to 
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be  mnch  older  than  the  Codex  Babylonicns  (the  two  MSS. 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  school  of  copyists),  perhaps  a  century 
older.  Indeed  Dr.  Ginsbnrg  thinks  that  it  may  even  be  two 
hundred  years  older,  and  since  he  proposes  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  this  precious  MS.,  we  had  better  wait  for  hiB 
reasons  in  assigning  such  an  early  date  to  the  newly  ac- 
quired MS.  before  we  state  our  own  impression. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  this  yearns  Rabbinical  literature 
it  will  be  seen  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  harvest  is  not 
brilliant ;  we  hope  that  the  next  year  will  give  more  satia- 
factory  accounts,  as  some  first-rate  works  by  scholars  as 
well  as  by  societies  are  announced  to  appear.  Let  us  also 
record  the  great  losses  to  Jewish  literature  sustained  by 
the  deaths  of  Professor  Qraetz  and  Dr.  Nehemiah  Brtill, 
the  first  in  the  ripeness  of  age,  and  the  latter,  although 
past  seventy,  still  more  vigorous  in  many  respects  than  the 
youngest  We  lament  also  the  deaths  of  Leopold  Dukee, 
who  it  is  true,  has  ceased  since  1870  to  publish  anything, 
and  of  Dr.  Phillipson,  who  was  a  brilliant  journalist  and  a 
true  champion  for  the  Jews  and  Judaism,  but  less  active, 
at  least  directly,  in  Rabbinical  literature. 

A.  Nettbaueb. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Quellensehriflen  zur  GeseMchte  des  Unterrichts  and  der  Erziehung 
hei  den  deutschen  Juden  van  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  attf  Mendelssohn^ 
▼on  Dr.  M.  GDdemann.  (Berlin,  1891.) 

After  having  completed  in  four  parts  the  history  of  Jewish  education 
and  learning  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Germany  in  the  fullest  sense,  Dr. 
Gudemann  gives  in  the  present  yolnme  the  original  documents  con- 
cerning education  amongst  the  German  Jews.  The  author  rightly 
says  in  his  preface,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  collect  all 
sentences  and  sayiuffs  referring  to  Jewish  education  which  are 
scattered  throughout  a  great  number  of  works  and  treatises  ;  he  has 
therefore  confined  himself  to  special  chapters  and  monographs  on  the 
subject.  The  German-speaking  Jews  (settled,  in  consequence  of 
▼anons  exiles  and  of  voluntary  emigration,  in  Slavonic-speaking 
countries,  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  especially  in  Palestine,  and  in  Upper 
Italy)  did  not,  with  but  few  exceptions,  compose  special  ethical  books, 
as  their  brethren  did  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  later  on  (after  having 
been  exiled  from  these  countries)  in  Morocco,  Tunis,  Algeria, 
Salonica,  Constantinople,  Smyrna  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  The 
exceptions  are  enumerated  and  extracts  are  given  from  them  by  our 
autlKyr,  together  with  "  wills,'*  left  by  learned  rabbis,  and  memorials 
of  the  various  congregations,  in  which  educstion  is  touched  on  by 
variooB  statutes  made  by  a  committee  of  the  heads  of  the  cooimnnity. 
These  various  documents  are  written  in  Babbinioal  Hebrew,  and  also 
often  in  the  (German  jargon  osed  dialeotically  by  the  scattered  Jews 
in  Germany  and  in  other  countries  where  the  emigrants  kept  to  the 
C^erman  speech.  Thus  these  documents  have  also  some  phUologioal 
value,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  French  glosses  found  in 
the  commentaries  of  Bashi  and  his  successors. 

Althongh  the  central  point  of  education  with  the  Jews  in  the 
middle  ages  was  chiefly  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Talmud,  the  Midrash  and  the  works  on  Halakhah, 
Uie  Jews  in  Spain  began  early  to  cultivate  Arabic,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy  through  the  medium  of  Averroes, 
with  medicine  through  Avicenna,  with  mathematicB  and  astronomy 
through  many   Arabic   authors  who  studied    and  commented  on 
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Ptolemy  in  the  first  iDstauoe,  and  later  on  wrote  also  original  works. 
ConHequently  the  Spanish  Jews  knew  the  Aristotelian  ethics,  and  hid 
some  acquaintance  with  Plato;  and  they  got  hold  of  a  peendo- 
Aristotelian  book  of  moral  sayings.  The  Hebrew  translations  of  these 
Arabic  works  reached  Proyenoe  and  Italy,  in  which  coantries  many 
copies  were  made.  Perhaps  some  of  these  were  known  in  Northern 
France,  England  and  Germany,  where  the  Jews  it  seems,  were  sTene 
to  studying  anything  else  bat  casuistical  matter,  Ejibbalab,  and  rarely 
grammar.  No  traDSlations  from  the  Latin  or  Freach  made  in  theie 
countries  are  knowu  if  we  except  Berechiah  Naqdan  and  Haginos ; 
the  former  wrote  two  ethical  books,  of  which  one  is  in  the  form  of 
fables,  as  early  as  1190. 

Thus  whilst  Spanish  authors  recommend  the  study  of  philosophical 
and  ethical  works  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud,  the  French  and  German  writers  cared  exclusively  for  Bible, 
Talmud  and  Kabbalah,  so  far  as  is  shown  by  the  docaments  pab- 
lished  by  Dr.  G&demann.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Moses  Premisla 
(p.  53),  although  with  a  little  reserve,  opposes  the  study  of  *'  Greek 
learning,"  yiz.,  of  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  others.  How  the  Kabbalali 
was  universally  taaght  we  can  see  from  the  quotations  given 
from  a  book  of  the  celebrated  B.  Moses  Isserls  and  B.  Abraham 
Hayyim  (seventeenth  century).  A  mention  of  the  stu^y  of 
grammar  as  being  the  basis  of  the  study  of  law,  we  find  in  Sitbhetai 
of  Przemisl's  writings  (sixteenth-seventeenth  century).  Indeed,  what 
a  poor  list  of  titles  of  philosophical,  mathematical,  and  astronomical 
works  we  find  in  the  list  of  B.  Manoah  Hendel  (sixteenth-seventeenth 
century) !  It  is  true  he  mentions  amongst  the  works  he  recommendi 
for  study  the  arithmetical  books  of  Elijah  Misrahi  and  Euclid,  as 
well  as  astronomical  works,  but  this  only  for  the  understanding  of  the 
calendar. 

But  the  essence  of  the  moral  is  in  all  the  writings  quoted  and 
extracted  by  Dr.  Gfidemann,  the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  as  already 
recommended  by  the  great  Hillel.  They  touch  upon  many  abuses 
amongst  their  brethren,  which  are  now  the  weapons  of  the  anti- 
Semites.  "Whoever,"  it  is  said  amongst  other  moral  sentences  in  the 
Book  qf  the  Pious  (thirteenth  century),  "whoever  lends  money  on 
percentage  (not  merely  with  usury),  extorts  money,  falsifies  measore 
and  weight^in  one  word,  whosoever  cheats — shaU  perish."  There  is 
in  these  recommendations  absolutely  no  difference  made  between  a  Jev 
and  non- Jew.  In  the  same  Book  of  the  PiouSf  it  is  said  further  on 
as  follows  : — "  If  somebody  asks  to  borrow  money,  be  it  a  Jew  or  a 
non-Jew,  and  you  are  not  willing  to  lend  him  money  for  fear  of 
losing  it,  you  must  not  say  that  you  have  no  money,  if  it  is  not  true.* 
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IJnfiyrtimately  people  did  not  all  read  ethical  books,  sinoe  the  chief 
pmnt  of  learning  in  the  German  sohoola  oonaisted  in  Talmndic  hair- 
aplitting  discossions  (7lB7fi)  and  cabbalistioal  apecnlations.  Indeed 
most  of  the  sermons  preached  op  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  (and 
even  now  it  is  sometimes  the  case)  consisted  of  such  matter. 

All  thiii  is  laid  down  by  Dr.  Giidemann  in  his  very  interesting  pre- 
face, together  with  the  bibliogpraphy  of  the  documents  he  puts  before 
the  reader.  They  are  classified  as  follows : — ^I.  Docoments  written 
in  Hebrew  and  German,  of  which  the  first  is  the  will  of  Eliezer  ben 
Isuo  of  Worms  (1050),  and  the  kst  that  of  B.  Judah  Loeb  (1787), 
altogether  pieces  taken  from  fifty-one  authors.  This  is  followed  by 
three  i^pendices :— 1.  Opinions  of  non-German  Jews  on  the  Judaico- 
German  culture  and  teaching  ;  2.  Documents  extracted  from  statutes 
of  towns  and  Jewish  congregations  ;  here  the  Hebrew  originals  are 
translated  into  German ;  3.  The  enumeration  of  school  books  used 
by  the  Carman  Jews.  Our  author  ends  with  some  additional  docu- 
ments receiyed  when  too  late  for  insertion  in  their  place,  and  with 
detailed  indexes  ;  we  miss,  however,  the  table  of  contents,  by  which 
the  reader  could  easily  leam  which  writers  are  quoted. 

If  the  documents  are  not  always  interesting  and  learned  (there 
are,  indeed,  many  repetitious)  it  is  not  our  author's  fault,  since  no 
others  exist  which  would  be  more  readable.  Aud  we  must  take  into 
consideration  that  the  new  historical  scheol  anks  for  the  publication  of 
the  documents  upon  which  history  is  based.  Anyhow  the  thirty-two 
pages  of  Dr.  G&demann's  introduction  will  satisfy  readers  who  care 
more  for  style  than  for  facts. 

A.  Neubauer. 


THE    HAQADA    AND    THE    KASS. 

The  Lard's  Supper  and  the  Passover  Ritual.    Translated  from  Prof. 
Bickell's  Jliesse  und  Pascha^  by  W.  F.  Skene,  D.O.L. 

Thb  Origines  Judaiea  of  Christianity  are  becoming  more  and  more 
extended  of  late  years.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Taylor  have  estab- 
lisbed  the  fact  that  The  Teaching  of  the  XIL  Apostles,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  instructive  of  Christian  documents,  is  in  its  early 
part  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  earliest  Jewish  catechism  known  as 
The  Two  Paths.  Fischer  has  shown,  conclusively  to  most  minds,  that 
the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  known  as  the  "  Revelation  of 
St.  John,"  is  merely  a  Jewish  apocalypse  with  a  few  Christian  inter- 
polations. The  works  of  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  and  Wtinsche  have 
shown  how  little  of  the  sayings  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  cannot 
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be  paralleled,  in  neDtiment  or  in  form,  from  similar  parables  and 
gnomes  of  contemporary  Rabbis. 

As  with  docnmeDts,  so  with  institutions.  The  late  Prol  Hatch, 
in  his  Hampton  lectnres,  lent  his  great  authority  to  the  view  that  the 
Hishop  is  lineally  descended  from  the  honorary  synagogal  officer  known 
as  Qabay^  or  treasurer  ;  and  that  the  Presbyters  performed  in  large 
measure  the  functions  of  the  Beth- Din.  And  in  liturgical  research 
we  have  here  before  us  an  English  version  of  an  ingenious  esnj  of 
Prof.  Hickell's,  tracing  the  primary  elements  of  the  Church  Service  to 
the  ^miliar  Shemon$  Usra,  or  Eighteen  Hleesings  of  the  Jewish  Morn- 
ing Service.  That  the  Mass  or  Communion  Service  was  instituted  at 
the  last  Passover  of  Jesus  is  a  fact  patent  to  the  most  snperfidai 
reader  of  the  €k>spels,  so  that  the  Seder  of  the  Passover  Night  waa 
the  occasion  of  the  most  solemn  and  distinctive  ceremonial  of 
Christianity.  Hut  Prof.  Hickell  goes  further  :  not  alone  was  it  the 
tMMsasion,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  service  of  the  Seder  night  is 
practically  identical  with  the  Communion  Service.  This  does  not  come 
out  so  clearly  in  the  later  versions,  but  Prof.  Hickell  contends  it  doei 
in  the  so-called  Clementine  Liturgy,  which  he  is  accordingly  con- 
cerned to  show  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  Christian  liturgies.  And  in  the 
Clementine  Ante-Communion  he  sees  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
Sabbath  Morning  Prayers  with  the  readings  from  Law  and  Prophets, 
the  Sermon,  the  Henedictions,  the  Priestly  Hlessing,  and  the  Pax. 
Similarly,  the  Communion  Service  itself  follows  the  order  of  the 
close  of  the  Passover  Ritual  with  the  fourth  cup  and  the  HaUel,  the 
Trisagion  ( ^the  Kedusha),  and  the  Great  Hallel.  Some  of  the  parallels 
pointed  out  (pp.  188  —195, 209—216)  are  of  rather  doubtful  validity,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  his  inquiry  Prof.  Hickell  had  no  right  to  introduce 
Nos.  31, 32  and  33,  referring  not  to  any  customary  acts  of  the  ordinary 
Jewish  ritual,  but  special  acts  of  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper.  Bat, 
on  the  whole,  a  good  primd  facie  case  is  made  out  for  connecting  tbe 
Ante-Communion  with  the  Eighteen  Hlessings,  and  the  Anaphora, 
or  Communion  itself,  with  the  Passover  EUdlel. 

Hut  only  a  primd  faeie  case  ;  for  neither  Prof.  Hickell's  Christian 
liturgiology,  nor  his  Jewish,  seem  of  a  very  trustworthy  character. 
The  Clementine  Liturgy  is  the  longest  of  the  earlier  liturgies,  and  on 
that  account  not  likely  to  be  the  earliest.  It  does  not  chime  in  with 
the  simpler  Communion  liturgy  contained  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
chapters  of  the  Didachiy  which  is  left  out  of  account  by  Prof. 
Hickell,  as  was  only  natural  in  1878,  but  also  by  the  translator  in  bis 
long  introduction.  And  in  his  treatment  of  the  earliest  Jewish  forms 
of  the  Sabbath  Shaeharith,  Prof.  Hickell,  it  seems  to  me,  is  tread- 
ing on  unfamiliar  ground,  and  is  obliged  at  times  to  oppose  Zani, 
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who  gires  (e.ff.,  p.  141)  a  later  date  than  Prof.  Bickell's  argament 
reqairea.  Still,  with  all  these  cautions,  Prof.  Bickell's  work  is 
▼erj  suggestiye,  and  is,  doubtless,  on  the  right  track.  Jews  may 
well  be  interested  to  know  that  not  alone  do  they  worship  the  same 
God  as  Christians,  but  essentially  in  the  same  words. 

Prof.  BickeU's  work  was  done  welL  Scarcely  the  tame  can  be 
said  of  the  translator's.  The  exact  object  of  his  introduction  scarcely 
transpires  during  the  course  of  it,  and  his  translation  is  full  of  mis- 
understandings in  all  that  relates  to  matters  JudaicaL  "  Oster 
Haggada^is  not  "Eastern  Haggada"  (p.  119);  " Babban  GamabeP 
and  ^'Babbi  Torson  '^  (p.  135)  are  unknown  to  history.  It  was  not  at 
Gamabel's  feet  that  Paul  sat.  '*  Sipri  '*  (p.  125)  is  a  new  addition  to 
Midrashic  literature.  "  Arhith  "  (p.  151), ''  puttim  "  (p.  144), ''  Beth 
Midras  "  (p.  22),  are  curious  forms  of  Arbith,  piutin^  and  Midrash  ; 
and,  as  Prol  Bickell  makes  so  much  of  the  Afikoman  as  repre- 
sentiog  the  Communion  wafer,  Mr.  Skene  might  have  avoided 
calling  it  Asikoman  in  the  three  passages  where  it  occurs  (pp.  117, 
122,  139).  Nor  are  the  misprints  confined  to  Jewish  matters :  the 
Cbarch  knows  no  "  Poclus "  (p.  44)  ;  we  do  not  eat  "  lettioe '' 
(p.  134) ;  and  Prof.  Bickell's  admirable  sketch  of  Syriao  literature 
is  no  Cmupeetus  sie  Syrurum  literaria  (sie^  p.  93,  note). 

These  last  blunders  may  be  charitably  laid  to  the  fault  of 
the  printer^s  reader ;  but  the  Jewish  misunderstandings  could 
have  been  avoided  by  the  very  simple  process  of  applying  for 
assistance  in  proof-reading  to  Jewuth  Msholars  who  are  able,  from 
training  and  hereditary  association,  to  correct  such  mistakes,  and,  I 
am  sure,  would  be  quite  willing  to  do  so  for  any  works  of  Christian 
theology  that  are  scientific,  and  not  merely  dogmatic,  in  their  scope. 

Joseph  Jacobs. 


2>f>  Anihrapomorpkismen  in  den  Tharffumim  (University  disserta- 
tion, Strasaburg)^  von  Moses  Ginsbukgeb.  (Braunschweig, 
1891.) 

In  the  year  1887  Dr.  Maybaum,  now  one  of  the  Babbis  at  Berlin, 
wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  Anthropomorphisms  and  Anthropo- 
pathism  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Dr.  Ginsburger  has  chosen  the 
same  subject  for  his  doctor^s  dissertation,  but  treats  it  on  a  larger 
scale.  He  is  able,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  to  distinguish  three 
classes  of  paraphrases  of  Anthropomorphic  expressions  in  the  Bible, 
vis.,  in  the  earliest  Targum,  in  the  later,  and  in  the  latest  ones.  That 
there  were  in  existence  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haftaroth  and 
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the  book  of  Job  before  the  so-called  Onkelos  and  Jonatiian  Taigoiiiiy 
cannot  be  doubted.    Targams  were  read  in  the  Synagogue  after  the 
Hebrew  lesBons,  and  the  existence  of  one  on  Job  is  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  as  haying  existed  in  the  time  of  B.  Oamaliel  L    But  to 
ascertain  which  passages  in  the  present  Targums  sre  relics  of  an  old 
Targum  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  impossibility  for  experienced  icholars, 
much  less  for  a  student  who  only  has  ju^t  finished  his  University 
studies.  Thus,  Dr.  Ginsburger's  distinction  between  the  paraphrasiiig 
of  Anthropomorphisms  of  the  early  period,  vis.,  before  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  and  of  the  later  period,  to  the  effect  that  the  former  para- 
phrases only  expressions  concerning  the  relation  of  God  to  men, 
whilst  in  the  later  period  every  expression  relating  to  the  personality 
of  God  was  paraphrased,  is  too  subtle  for  an  unphilosophical  nation 
like  the  Jews.     According  to  our  author  the  words  MlDHD  and 
feClsn  in  the  earliest  Targums  have  a  different  meaning  from  that 
which  they  bear  in  the  second  period,  when  we  find  \icsa^  ^ ;  the 
same  would  be  the  case  with  the  word  KD^^DC^  iu  the  early  period, 
which  becomes  in  the  later  period  Mlp  T\y*yt^.     As  to  tiie   third 
period,  th**re  is  no  explanation  given  at  all ;  this  period  comprises 
the  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa.    Very  welcome  are  the  inatsnnss 
and  texts  from  Targumic  fragments  to  be  found  in  the  MSS.  of  varioos 
libraries.    Dr.  Ginsbui*ger  is  right  when  he  says  that  €k>d  remained 
the  same  in  the  post-exilic  period  as  in  the  pre-exilic  one.    He  says, 
'*  If  God  was  formerly  the  aUy  of  Ltrael,  he  is  now  the  inapproachable 
and  unreachable  leader  and  conductor  of  earthty  things,  but  always  a 
personality,  endowed  with  human  features  and  activity,  even  with 
human  passion  and  weakness.**    If  it  were  n'>t  so,  the  anthropomor- 
phic conceptions  of  the  deity  as  depicted  in  the  grossest  way  in  the 
Talmudic  literature  could  not  be  easily  explained. 

A.  N. 


Des  Samaritaners  Marqah  ErzaJdung  uber  dtn  Tod  Moses\  yaek 
einer  Berliner  Handsehrift  herausgegeben^  ubersetzt  und  mii 
Noten  und  Anmtrkungen  versehen  von  Dr.  E.  Munk.    (Berlin.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Samaritan  literature  still  finds 
students.  Dr.  Munk  has  chosen  an  interesting  subject^  the 
"Assumptio  MosiB*'  from  a  novel  point  of  view,  which  Marqah 
(who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.)  gives  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  Berlin 
Library.    Marqah  cares  little  for   theological    or   cosmologioal  ex- 
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poritioiM  of  MoBes'  death,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Jewish  and 
Ghristian  *' Assumptio  **  but  he  keeps  strictly  to  the  Bibtioal 
words,  which  he  explains  according  to  the  Samaritan  tradition  and 
belief.  He  says  nothing  abont  Hoses'  dialogue  with  the  Angel 
of  Death,  nor  of  the  fight  of  the  archangel  Michael  with  Satan 
for  the  corpse  of  the  Prophet.  Marqah  seems,  according  to  Dr. 
Monk,  to  haye  known  the  *' Assnmptio,"  against  which  he 
argneiL 

Besides  its  valne  for  Samaritan  exegesis,  which  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly known,  the  text  of  Marqah  is  of  importance  for  Sama- 
ritan philology  as  well  as  for  the  vocabulary.  Dr.  Munk's  edition 
is  accompanied  by  a  good  German  translation  and  short  notes, 
which  contain  explanations  of  nonsnal  words  as  well  as  exegetioal 
natter.  Here  we  find  also  the  strange  name  nK3^  for^he  letter 
lowted.  This  name  must  have  arisen  from  another  source  than 
Dr.  Monk  thinks,  vis.,  the  interchange  of  kindred  consonants. 

A.  Nbubaueb. 


Die  NowwuUMdunffw  in  der  Mischnah,   Yon  Dr.  F.  Hillsl.    pp.  52. 
(J.  Kauifmann,  Frankfurt  a/M.) 

The  author  of  this  little  book  places  before  us  a  classification  of  the 
nominal  forms  of  the  Mishoah,  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  was 
till  recently  not  regarded  as  worthy  of  much  attention  on  the  part 
of  phUologians.  But  as  no  one  ever  attempted  to  deny  that  the 
language  of  the  Mishnah  ib  on  the  whole  Hebrew — although,  of  course, 
greatly  intermixed  —it  is  not  unnatural  to  conclude  that  the  liDguistio 
laws  ruliog  the  latter  are  also  applicable  to  the  former.  Those  parts 
of  the  language  of  the  Mishnah  which  represent  old  Hebrew  forms 
thus  lose  every  peculiarity.  Then  there  only  remains  a  portion  of 
nouns  of  later  formation,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  reduced 
directly  to  the  Semitic  primary  forms.  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  there  occur  in  the  Miahnah  forms  which  are  not  found  in 
the  Bible,  simply  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
using  them.  The  inscriptions  also  give  sufficient  instances  of  this. 
But  it  is  strange  that  the  author  seems  not  to  have  seen  the  recent 
books  of  Lagarde  and  Barth  on  the  formation  of  Hebrew  nouns, 
although  the  former  and  the  first  part  of  the  latter  appeared  more 
than  a  year  before  his  treatise.  Barth,  e.^.,  refers  frequently  to 
forms  of  the  noun  found  in  the  Mishnah  [  Uebersichtj  etc.,  pp.  130, 280, 
290,  309,  etc.],  which  means  that  from  a  philological  point  of  view 
Ihere  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  language  of  the  Mishnah 
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and  that  of  the  Bihle.  The  numeroas  remarks  in  which  the^  aailior 
himself  confesses  that  forms  alladed  to  in  his  book  occur  also  in 
classical  Hebrew,  proved  to  him  thai  he  coald  not  bring  forward  much 
that  was  new.  A  kind  of  development  is  certainly  visible  ii^  the 
language  of  the  Mishnah,  even  if  it  lost  much  of  its  former  freshness 
in  the  process,  and  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  degeneration.  Bat 
if  some  forms  are  rare  in  the  Bible,  the  wenige  Spuren  are  suf&cieat 
to  account  for  their  existence,  and  their  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Mishnah  only  permits  us  to  conclude  that  in  later  times  they  were 
in  preference. 

Calling  attention  to  a  few  minor  details,  we  may  observe  that  pi. 
niJHDt^  [from  n^n^^i^  with  sharpening  of  the  second  vowel,  and 
Dagesh  following]  is  Biblical,  and  occurs  Lam.  iv.  5 ;  also  l^'^^n, 
Esth.  viii.  16.    The  nouns  /Hi,  KHlp,  pim  are  not  forms  qatid  with 

lengthened  second  syllable,  but  forms  qatoL  ^^Pijl  is  rather  ^Of^Tl.  with 
Imala  [darkening  of  the  a-sound]. 

In  other  respects  the  little  book  shows  industry  and  a  praiseworthy 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  fntare 
works  of  the  author's  pen  will  be  valuable  to  students  of  Semitic 
philology. 

H.  HiRSCHFELD. 


Maimonides*  Commentar  zum  Tractat  Kilajinty  zum  ersUn  Male 
herausgegeben^  mit  verbesserter  Hebrdischer  Uebersetzung  und  nU 
Anmerkungen  versehen.  Von  Dr.  Salomon  Bambergek.  58 
and  28  pp.  (J.  Kauffmann,  Frankfurt  a/M.)  Also  with  a  Hebrew 
title. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  editions  of  single  tractates  of  Mai- 
monides' Arabic  Commentary  on  the  Mishnah  have  lately  increased 
considerably.  This  path  of  investigation  having  been  entered  upoa 
by  very  able  authorities,  it  forms  an  appropriate  task  for  younger 
students  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  The  above-mentioned  latest 
edition  is  certainly  not  the  worst,  although  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
because  the  editor  had  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  a  mass  of 
abstruse  names  of  plants  and  animals.  It  is  unfortuoate  that  the 
editor  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  It  is  all  the  more  commendable  that  with  such  incomplete 
means  at  his  disposal  he  succeeded  in  providing  us  with  a  serviceable 
text. 

In  addition  I  will  make  only  a  few  suggestions.    P.  2, 1.  5,  nt3D?JC 
is  only  a  copyist's  mistake  for  13T3W,  or  rather  n"aT3^K,  see  the 
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article  in  the  Muhlt  at  MuhUy  where  the  form  *13D3  is  mentioned. 
P.  6, 1.  3  from  the  bottom,  read  ntD^nDK.  P.  16,  L  1,  ^^^K3  ia  good 
Arabic,  and  has  the  signification  of  l^DH,  sufficient  for  thee ;  see 
MuhU,  P.  30, 1.  15,  read  yonariD ;  p.  31,  hist  Hne,  is  "lOni  preferable. 
P.  33,  line  15,  111  15^ K  is  right,  the  warn  being  mater  lectionis^  which  is 
qnite  a  common  occurrence  in  Jewish- Arabic  texts.  P.  37, 1.  6  from 
the  bottom,  ^K  is  quite  right,  because  ^Kn  riii.  is  always  followed  by 
that  preposition.  lUd.  1.  3,  HOilDi  need  not  be  altered.  P.  45, 1. 8, 
nn  is  certainly  given  in  the  dictionaries.  Freytag,  it  is  true,  says 
only  nomen  plaiUa,  but  see  Muhity  I.,  p.  80,  first  column,  I.  7,  etc. 

The  remarks  attached  by  the  editor,  both  to  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
text,  are  carefully  thought  out,  and  the  table  of  figures  helps  greatly 
towards  the  understanding  of  the  Conmientary. 

H. 


Beligian  and  Morals:  A  Short  Catechism  Jot  ihe  Use  of  Jewish  Youth. 
By  the  Bey.  J.  Strauss,  D.D.,  RaHbL    Second  edition. 

A  CATECHISM  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  books  to  write, 
and  one  of  the  most  easy  to  criticise.  The  difficulty  of  writing 
it  and  the  ease  of  criticising  it  are  increased  when  the  catechism  is  a 
short  one.  There  are  obyiously  so  many  different  ways  of  imparting 
to  children  the  elementary  truths  of  a  religion,  and  there  are  so  many 
different  views  as  to  what  precisely  constitute  the  religious  essentials, 
that  no  two  catechisms  wiU  be  compiled  quite  on  the  same  plan.  The 
work  before  us  lays  emphasis  on  spiritual  religion,  and  not  upon 
ritualism.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Strauss  has  taken  pains  to  teach  his  youthful 
readers  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Judaism  is  the  belief  in  the 
existence,  eternity,  unity,  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  infinite 
wisdom  of  God.  These  are  long  words,  it  is  true,  for  the  compre- 
hension of  a  child,  but  they  are  each  referred  to  a  note  of  explanation. 
The  explanation  embodies  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  which  sets  forth 
the  doctrine  which  the  word  signifies.  Thus,  the  term  ^*  belief  "  is 
referred  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah  xliv.  10,  11 :  '*  Ye  are  my  witnesses, 
saith  the  Eternal,  and  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen  ;  that  ye  may 
know  and  believe  and  understand  that  I  am  He  ;  before  me  there  was 
no  €K>d  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me.  I,  even  I  am  the 
Eternal,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour.'' 

The  word  ^  unity ''  has  beneath  it  the  obvious  quotation,  **  Hear, 
0  Israel,  the  Eternal  our  God,  the  Eternal  is  One  "  (Deut.  vi.  4). 
It  is  just  questionable  whether  these  words  from  the  Bible  are  of  a 
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raffloienily  explanatory  character.  The  task  of  explainingr  tiie 
answers  to  the  questions  is  left  exdusiyely  to  Scripture  texts.  This 
no  doubt  is  a  strong  test  of  the  intelligibility  of  Scripture  phrases. 
The  answers  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  quotations.  Question  3 
is,  **  What  relation  does  God  bear  to  man  ?'*  Answer  :  ^  The  relation 
that  God  bears  to  man  is  this — Gk>d  is  the  loving  and  just  Father 
of  all  mankind.'*  Then  come  the  quotations  under  the  adjecuTes, 
** loving*'  and  "  just."  A  very  apt  quotation  is  here  given  from  Jer. 
xxxi.  3  :  '^  I  love  thee  with  an  everlasting  love,  therefore  with  loving 
kindness  I  have  drawn  thee."  As  children  are  not  Biblical  oritics, 
it  matters  not  to  them  whether  these  words  were  addressed  to  man- 
kind at  large,  or  only  to  the  "  families  of  Israel."  The  same  may  h% 
said  of  the  accompanying  quotation  from  Malachi :  ''  Have  we  not 
all  one  Father,  and  hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  '*  (Mai.  iii  10).  The 
Ten  Commandmeuts  and  the  Shomah  are  given  with  somewhat  more 
minute  explanations  embodied  in  the  answers  to  the  quentions  upon 
them.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  little  book. 
It  emphasises  the  meaning  of  each  commandment  by  expressing  it  in 
words  less  formal  and  more  homely  than  those  of  the  Decalo|rae. 
The  sixth  eommandmeot,  which,  in  its  bald  Hy^  words,  "  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder,*'  does  not  forbid  much  that  an  ordinary  child  is  likely 
to  infringe,  is  elaborated  in  the  following  answer  : — "  We  are  enjoined 
by  the  sixth  conunandment  to  avoid  everything  that  can  injure  or 
destroy  life,  either  in  others  or  ourselves,  and  to  use  all  lawful 
endeavours  to  preserve  life.*'  Flies  and  caterpillars  might  have  been 
mentioued  as  creatures  that  children  ought  not  to  destroy.  The 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  i3  tactfully  treated  in  the  last 
question  and  answer  thus  :  "  What  is  our  belief  concerning  retribu- 
tion ?  *'  Answer :  '*  Our  belief  concerning  retribution  is  that  the  good 
will  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished  either  in  this  world  or  in 
the  world  to  come.'*  Then  follow  texts  which  support  either  theory. 
That  is  a  perfectly  safe  statement  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  few  children 
will  be  found  to  misunderbtand  it.  At  the  same  time  a  more  satis- 
factory  teaching  on  this  point  might  have  been  a  direct  referenoe  to 
the  conscience.  The  conscience  deserves  a  more  prominent  place  than 
it  obtains  in  most  catechisms,  because  it  is  the  one  thing  which  comes 
within  the  spiritual  experience  of  every  child.  On  the  whole  tlus 
catechism  is  better  than  many  orhers,  because  it  is  more  concise.  It 
may  be  of  much  value  to  those  who  are  teaching  ohildren,  as  a  guide 
to  the  rudimentary  ideas  of  faith  and  morals. 

O.  J.  Simon. 
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Hebrew  tutd  English  Responses  and  Hymns  for  Use  in  the  Synagogue. 
€k>llected  by  Bev.  Dr.  Strauss.    (Bradford  :  1891.) 

This  yolmne  contains  thirtj-six  musical  settings,  in  excellent  type,  to 
Tarioos  congregational  phrases  and  hymns.  Many  of  them  are  well- 
known  as  being  in  use  in  most  of  the  synagogues  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  A  few  of  them  are  old  melodies,  such  as  the  Yigdal 
belonging  to  the  Sephardic  Jews ;  others  are  taken  from  recent  com- 
fMlations.  The  novel  feature  of  this  collection  is,  that  it  includes 
English  verves  under  such  headings  as  **  The  Opening  Tear,*  '*  Tom 
Kippur,*  «*  The  Way  to  Peace,"  <*  The  Law  of  God,"  **  Charity," 
*  Umrersal  Love,*  ^  Springtide,**  etc.  This  last-named  ts  set  to  a  well- 
known  tune  from  the  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  Other  musical  selec- 
tions from  that  splendid  collection  are  also  introduced.  The  concep- 
tion of  this  publication  is  es^tentially  good,  as  congregational  singing 
has  not  hitherto  been  cnltivated  in  reformed  synagogu«-s.  It  may  be 
regretted  that  the  authorship  of  the  particular  verses  which  are  not 
part  of  the  Hebrew  liturgy  is  concealed,  and  it  is  a  disadvantage  that 
the  oompoeers'  names  have  not  been  appended  co  the  musical  render- 
ings. A  more  careful  revision  of  the  musical  arrangements  would 
have  been  satisfactory.  Crotcbets  are  sometimes  confused  with 
quavers.  This,  however,  may  be  a  misprint.  The  perfect  model  for 
hymn-books  (we  do  not  refer  to  the  literary,  but  only  to  the  musical 
departmmt)  is  the  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  ;  and  it  would  be  well 
if  more  slender  productions  were  constructed  in  a  like  fashion.  This 
is  distinctly  a  fresh  step  in  a  right  direction,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
popularising  of  congregational  singing. 

O.  J.  Simon. 


CX>]iipftratlTe  Oraxnmar  of  the  Semitio  Languages. 
By  the  late  Dr.  W.  Whioht.    (Cambridge,  1890.) 
firuDEMTS  of  the  Semitic  languages  may  congratulate  themsalvaa 
upon  the  assistance  which  will  be  given  to  them  in  their  studies  by 
the  publication  of  the  lectures  of  the  late  Professor  of  Arabic  in 
the  Univenity  of  Cambridge ;  and  although  many  of  the  results  were 
well  known  to  Oerman  students,  mo»t  of  them  were  scattered  in 
artieles  published  in  the  various  learned  journals,  and  w^e  not  so 
easily  aceessible  as  they  will  be  now.    I  think  that  it  may  be  safely 
•aid  that  for  the  study  of  Semitic  philology  the  work  will  be  indis- 
pensaUe. 
Gae  of  the  most  intereeting  inquiries  in  ethnology  is  as  to  the 
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original  seat  of  any  of  the  races  into  wbich  humanity  is  dividel 
What  was  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Semites  ?  Dr.  Wright  reviews 
the  various  theories  which  have  been  suggested,  but  finally  adopts  the 
views  of  Schrader  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Arabia.  There  is  no  doabi 
that  regarding  the  question  from  the  philological  point  of  view,  gram- 
matical forms  are  more  fully  developed  in  Arabic  than  in  the  other 
Semitic  languages,  and  thus  the  claim  of  Arabia  may  be  considered 
established  ;  but  then  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  the  fuller 
forms  may  either  have  been  new  developments  in  Arabic  and  aii' 
known  to  the  original  Semitic  stock,  or  may  have  phonetically 
decayed  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  Is,  for  instance,  the  distinction  made 
in  Arabic  between  the  conjunctive  and  the  consecutive  Yav  original 
to  the  Semitic  languages  or  not  ?  Are  case-endings  as  vocal  termina- 
tions to  nouns  original  to  the  Semitic  languages  or  not  ?  Some  of 
the  questions  are  very  confusing  ;  for  instance,  we  find  the  definite 
Eal  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  but  we  have  no  trace  of  it  in  Aramaic  or 
Ge*ez.  Which  group  of  the  Semitic  languages,  then,  is  the  earlier,  the 
northern  or  the  southern  ?  I  think  that  it  is  best,  with  Noeldeke,  to 
express  no  final  opinion  as  to  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Semites.  Ho 
says,  ^'  It  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  a  language  is  most 
faithfully  preserved  in  the  country  where  it  originated.''  And  he  also 
points  out  the  curious  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  so  simple  a  word 
as  "  man  "  in  one  Semitic  language  will  give  no  clue  to  it  in  another. 
The  student  of  Hebrew  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  to  express 
*<  man  **  in  Arabic  we  use  the  root-letters  B,  G-,  L ;  to  express  it 
in  G^ez  or  ^thiopic  we  use  B  H  S. 

Wright  discusses  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  Semitio 
and  the  Aryan  languages,  and  rightly  says  that  much  that  has  been 
written  on  this  subject  is  utterly  worthless.  In  this  matter  surely  the 
dictum  of  Max  Midler  **  that  sound  etymology  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sound,"  seems  to  hold  good.  It  is  sheer  folly,  as  Wright  says,  to  find 
a  connection  between  the  Hebrew  n32l,  ^^  to  build  "  and  the  Latin  pono, 
or  the  Hebrew  *^173  and  the  Greek  wvp.  Noeldeke  gives  the  fdlow- 
ing  illustration  to  show  how  easily  one  may  be  deceived  by  isolated 
instances.  Six  is  in  Hebrew  shesk,  almost  exactly  like  the  Sanscrit 
shash^  but  the  Indo-European  root  is  smeks^  or  perhaps  ksweks,  whereas 
the  Semitic  root  is  sJUdth.  Consequently  the  resemblance  is  a  purely 
accidental  one  produced  by  phonetic  change. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  at  page  73  a  table  of  the  permutations 
which  occur  in  the  various  letters  of  the  Semitic  alphabet,  as  they  are 
met  with  in  the  different  Semitio  languages.  It  takes  the  place  of 
Grimm's  law  for  the  Aryan  languages,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  law 
exists  in  the  S.emitio  languages  is  the  best  proof  that  the  comparative 
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grammar  of  these  languages  is  beginning  to  be  treated  as  a  science. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  nrged  that  it  is  not  of  much  importance  whether 
rair;,  « to  rest,"  is  connected  originally  with  the  Arabic  Thdbata  or 
Sdbata^  but  such  an  investigation  might  give  us  some  hints  as  to  th<) 
origin  of  the  Sabbath.  Is  the  derivation  given  in  Genesis  of  ri!^Q7 
a  fanciful  one  ?  Has  iT^ljJ  anything  really  to  do  with  a  verb  "  to 
rext^  or  is  the  verb  denominative  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  scientific  method  of  teaching  languages 
is  mach  easier  and  much  more  interesting  for  the  student  th%n  the  un- 
scientific. It  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to  tell  the  student  that,  for  in- 
stance, the  Hebrew  n  is  the  representative  of  more  than  one  letter,  that, 
therefore,  V?n,  "  to  profane,"  has  nothing  to  do  with  bbn,  "  to  bore 
a  hole";  that  n^??,  "  a  saUor,"  is  not  connected  with  rfPD,  "  salt'' ;  and 
that  nW9,  *'  an  engraving,**  is  not  connected  with  nHD,  "  open."  It 
is  not  uninteresting  for  the  student  to  be  told  that  the  curious  form 
vD=)\  as  the  imperfect  of  bbj  "  to  be  able,"  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
considered  a  Hophal,  and  that  it  may  be  a  true  imperfect  Qal,  and  yet 
it  ifi  only  by  comparative  philology  that  such  truths  can  be  brought 
home  to  him. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  a  Hebrew  scholar  may  enjoy  the 
Psalms  in  the  original  without  troubling  himself  very  much  about  the 
roots  of  words,  and  the  changes  they  undergo  in  the  various  languages, 
but  surely  it  is  not  an  unimportant  question  in  Biblical  criticism 
whether  originally  in  the  Semitic  languages  there  was  one  form  for 
the  third  person  singular,  masculine  and  feminine ;  or  whether  the 
confusion  in  the  Pentateuch  arises,  as  Kuenen  suggests,  from  the 
common  writing  of  HH  for  both. 

One  little  point  at  once  suggests  itself.  If  the  lectures  were  in- 
tended with  special  reference  to  the  examination  for  the  Semitic 
Ijangnages  Tripos  at  Cambridge,  the  examination  must  insist  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  grammar  of  aU  the  Semitic  languages. 
The  book  cannot  possibly  be  read  by  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
Hebrew  alone.  I  notice,  in  several  instances,  that  even  words  in 
the  difficult  iBthiopic  syllabary  are  not  transliterated. 

Tdere  ia  an  excellent  table  of  contents,  which  almost  supplies 
the  place  of  an  index,  though  the  latter  would  considerably  enhance 
the  valae  of  a  very  useful  work. 

L.  M.  SlMUONS. 
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NOTES  A.ND  DISCUSSION. 
Note  on  Prot  Gk&tz's  Artlole  on  Isaiah  xttIv.,  zzz7. 

A  TBBY  few  words  on  the  lamented  Prof.  Gratz's  kst  oontribntUKi  to 
this  Review.  It  was  hardly  correot  to  say  that  all  recent  oonuneo* 
tators  treated  Isa.  xxxiv.  and  xzxt.  as  forming  a  single  whole,  for  my 
own  commentary,  at  any  rate,  stated  that,  though  in  jaxtapositioa, 
they  were  not  at  all  closely  connected.  It  has  hitherto  appeared  to 
me  that  chap.  xxxv.  was  either  an  exercise  in  the  prophetic  style  by 
a  follower  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  or,  less  probably,  a  *^  paralipomenon  "  . 
of  that  great  prophet  himself  (like  the  "  paralipomena  **  of  another 
great  writer  possibly  to  be  f onnd  in  Job).  Prof.  Grats  has  stimulated 
me  to  reconsider  the  question.  He  suggests  that  chap.  xxxv.  originally 
stood  between  li.  3  and  4,  and  accounts  for  the  repetition  of  xxxv.  10 
(with  one  very  slight  variation)  in  li.  11,  by  assuming  that  in  the 
latter  verse  the  words  are  to  be  read  as  a  prayer, ''  May  my  prophecy 
(xxxv.  10)  be  fulfilled  I  *'  His  theory  might,  however,  as  I  venture 
to  think,  be  improved.  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  tenses 
in  li.  11  have  a  precative  meaning.  More  naturally  we  might  assume 
that,  after  writing  ver.  10,  which  closes  with  D**^^,  the  eye  of  the 
writer  glanced  back  at  the  other  D*«V)K3  in  what  is  now  xxxv.  10.  Still, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  chap.  xxxv.  is  bold  and  original  enough  for 
the  Second  Isaiah,  and  Hitzdg's  hypothesis — ^that  li.  11  is  an  intrnsiTe 
marginal  note,  suggested  by  D'^TV^I  in  ver.  10,  meets  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  Prof.  Gratz*s  correction  of  xxxv.  1^  is  excellent,  bat 
has  been  virtually  anticipated  by  Kennicott ;  so^  too,  his  eoQendation 
of  xlii  19^  is  already  in  Lowth  (and  in  my  own  second  edition).  I 
doubt  Lagarde's  and  Grats*s  correction  of  Ixiii.  1,  in  company  with 
Dillmann,  and  with  regard  to  xxxiv.  15,  16,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that 
KV^  rib,  in  ver.  16,  belongs  to  the  last  danse  of  ver.  15  (so  Bickell)* 

and    that    rn'^Sp ^WD^,  is    an  intrusive  marginal   note.      If 

'<  Book  of  Yahveh''  is  to  be  altered  at  all,  "  Isaiah,**  not  **  Jeremiah," 
should  be  substituted  for  '^Tahveh."  The  annotator  meant  that 
if  you  took  this  prophetic  roll  with  yon  to  Edom,  you  would  find  that 
the  reference  to  wild  beasts  was  strictly  accurate. 

T.  E.  Chbtnk. 
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JEWISH  BTHIOAL  WILLS:  TEXTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

I. 

Testament  of  Abraham  Sommo  Portalbomb. 

Ih  the  Corritre  Isratlitieo,  No.  xxriii.,  pp.  246  etc.,  for  1890,  my 
friend,  Rabbi  Gia^eppe  Jar^,  of  Ferrara,  raferred  to  a  MS.  in  hie 
poneasion  which  quotes  from  a  codex,  nnmbering  824  folios,  and 
consisting  of  200  medical  cases,  mostly  in  Guglielmo  Portaleone's 
practice,  towards  the  end  of  which  Abraham  Portaleone*s  will  should 
be  found.  Bearing  in  mind  the  high  rank  deeerredly  taken  by  this 
first  and  greatest  of  Jewish  antiquarians^  the  desire  to  discover  the 
text  of  his  last  testament  is  quite  intelligible.  But,  apparently,  no 
due  existed  to  the  lost  MS.,  which  Jar^'s  extract  mentions. 

This  MS.  is  to-day  in  my  hands.  The  Codex  is  in  imperial  folio, 
but  very  narrow,  the  sheets  being  half  the  ordinary  breadth.  It 
consists  of  824  leayes,  numbered,  and  contains  at  the  end  Abraham*8 
Hebrew  Will,  copied  by  his  grandson,  Guglielmo.  The  book  seems  to 
haye  been  handed  down  as  a  family  relic  till  it  found  its  way  to  me 
oat  of  an  antiquary's  shop.  Bound  in  green  leather,  the  cover  bears 
the  title,  in  gold  lettering,  still  legible  i—'Consulti  Medici  di  Ouglielmo 
PorUUeone  Mantovano  e  d'aliri  Itidiani  dal  —  MDLXXXII.  al  ^ 
MDCLXV.  MS. 

The  circumstances  that  may  haye  inclined  Portaleone,  Physician- 
in-Ordinary  to  Guglielmo  and  Yincenzo,  Dukes  of  Mantua  and  Mont- 
ftrrat,  to  draw  up  this  will,  are  not  unknown.  Jewish  literature 
ewes  one  of  its  most  notable  productions,  the  Archnological  Work, 
Schilte  Ha-gibborim,'  to  the  epidemic  which  suddenly  broke  out  in 
July,  1605.  Paralysed  in  his  left  side,  probably  the  after  effect  of 
tn  apoplectic  seizure,  and  deprived  for  nearly  a  year  of  the  use  of  his 
limhs,  Portaleone,  who  combined  the  intensest  piety  with  the  widest 
eulture,  examined  himself  while  lying  helpless  on  a  sick  bed,  in  order 
to  discover  the  special  sin  which  he  was  then  expiating  by  his  suffer- 
ings, and  found  it,  he  thought,  in  his  exclusive  devotion  to  philosophy 
and  medicine,  and  consequent  neglect  of  Jewish  studies.  The  monu- 
mental work  to  which  he  dedicated  his  energies  on  his  recovery 
shows  how  nobly  he  fulfilled  the  vow  he  had  taken  in  his  illness.  In 
a  similar  way,  the  will  before  us  is  a  revelation  of  his  innermost  soul 
at  a  time  when  he  believed  his  end  was  approaching.  He  has  already 
escaped  greater  danger,  and  so  he  cherished  now  also  the  hope  of  com- 
plete recovery.    Once,  on  a  Sabbath,  the  25th  of  February,  1576,  a 

1  Zunz,  Oesawmelte  Sohriften,  1 186. 
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desperado  called  Agoatino,  son  of  Baffaelo,^  treacherously  attacked 
him.  He  was  struck  on  the  bead,  but  otherwise  received  no  injory. 
Several  Innges  with  a  sword  were  made  at  him  by  his  assailant  Bat 
only  his  clothes  were  slit  in  sixteen  places.  He  personally  escaped 
unwonnded,  and  did  not  even  lose  a  single  drop  of  blood.  Enjoying 
the  esteem  of  his  co-religionists  and  honoured  by  his  prince,  who  in  a 
decree  dated  15th  May,  1577,  had  conferred  upon  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  physician-in-ordinary,'  he  had  attained  his  sixty-third  year, 
when  a  new  danger  reminded  him  of  the  frailty  of  hnman  life,  and 
decided  him  to  draw  up  and  publish  his  last  wilL 

This  will  not  only  affords  us  an  insight  into  its  author*s  mental 
idiosyncrasies,  but  is  also  of  extreme  interest  to  the  history  of 
religion.  When  we  take  into  account  the  struggles  and  controYOisiea 
on  the  subject  of  hasty  and  premature  burials,  which  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  they  were  finally  prohibited,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  this  will  deserves  to  be  emphatically  quoted  u 
an  early  and  valuable  protest  against  this  outrageous  practice.  It 
was  probably,  first  and  foremost,  Abraham's  medical  experience  that 
induced  him  to  so  earnestly  enjoin  his  children  not  to  allow  his 
remains  to  be  conunitted  to  the  dust  till  three  days  had  elapsed  after 
his  decease.  The  nine  points  which  form  the  body  of  the  will  are 
preceded  by  a  confession,  whose  devotional  spirit  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  made  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  his  country,  a  descendant  of  physicians,  whose 
great  grandfather  had  been  knighted  '  in  1438  for  his  medical  services 
by  Fernando,  King  of  Naples.  A  legacy  of  5  soldi  to  the  Mantua 
Hospital  is  merely  a  formal  precaution,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  secure 
for  his  will  the  protection  of  the  law. 

His  body  is  to  be  left  unburied  for  an  interval  of  three  days,  exactly 
seventy-two  hours.  Should  this  period  be  succeeded  by  Sabbath  or 
Festival,  when  funerals  are  forbidden,  the  interment  may  take  place 
earlier,  but  only  after  a  rigorous  post-mortem  examination  has  prored 
beyond  doubt,  that  life  was  indeed  extinct.  If  it  will  be  found  in- 
convenient to  keep  the  corpse  in  the  house  during  the  three  days,  it 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  mortuary,  and  there  watched. 

The  grave  is  to  be  paved  with  stones,  cemented  with  lime  and 
gypsum,  and  enclosed  by  four  walls,  an  ell  high.  At  the  comers,  four 
marble  pillars  are  to  be  erected  to  support  a  stone  roof  slanting  in  two 
directions,  to  allow  the  rain  to  run  off.  The  coflin,  with  the  lid  not 
nailed  down  but  simply  covering  it,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  gronnd. 

*  Ozar  Neehniad^  iii.  140. 

•  Hehr.  Bibliographies  VL  48  ;  B^vue  des  Studet  Juives,  XII.  115. 
»  JRevue  det  itudes  Juives,  xii.  115,  and  DnUiH  ^D^,  p.  185c. 
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Neither  earth  nor  any  other  sahstanoe  is  to  he  strewn  on  it.  The 
aepolchre  shall  he  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  a  second  coffin  heing 
placed  next  to  his,  should  his  snnriying  wife  desire  sepulture  in  the 
same  vault.  He  impresses  on  his  sons  the  duty  of  not  giving  way  to 
overwhelming  grief,  and  adjures  them  scrupulously  to  carry  out  his 
directions  and  to  respect  them  as  expressing  his  innermost  convictions. 
Ten  ducats  are  to  he  given  after  his  death  to  the  poor  fund  in  fulfil- 
ment of  an  old  vow,  and  alms  are  to  he  distrihuted,  worthy  of  his  and 
his  children's  station. 

His  widow  is  to  remain  mistress  of  the  home.  She  js  not  to  he  re- 
stricted in  any  way,  or  hound  to  render  an  account  of  her  doings  to 
any  one.  The  sons,  who  are  to  provide  her  with  maintenance,  cloth- 
ing and  thirty  scudi  annually  for  her  private  use,  are  exhorted  to  treat 
her  with  the  utmost  respect.  The  father  expresses  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  a  comfort  to  her  in  her  bereavement,  and  allow  her  to  want  for 
nothing  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  If  disharmony  should 
unfortunately  break  out  among  them,  she  shall  be  allowed  to  choose 
her  home  with  any  of  her  children  without  prejudice  to  the  obliga- 
tions her  sons  owe  towards  her.  She  shall  also  have  the  right  to  claim 
her  dowry  and  dispose  of  it  at  her  pleasure.  The  testator  expressly 
requests  her  not  to  remove  her  residence  from  Mantua. 

To  each  of  his  grand-daughters,  BeUa,  Esther,  Sara  and  Diamond, 
issue  of  his  daughter  Bebeoca  and  her  husband,  Elieser  Montalboto, 
he  bequeaths  a  dowry  of  125  scudi.  In  case  of  death  of  any  of  these 
grandchildren,  the  surviving  sisters  become  her  heirs  ;  should  his 
daughter  survive  all  her  children,  the  whole  amount  is  to  be  paid  to  her. 
He  recommends  his  sons  to  work  in  partnership,  and  at  least  not  to 
divide  the  estate  till  their  youngest  brother  shall  have  reached  his 
twentieth  year,  t.e.,  attained  his  majority.  When  a  dissolution 
becomes  inevitable,  the  private  property  each  brother  brought  in  by 
marriage  to  the  estate  shall  first  be  deducted^  and  it  shall  then  be 
conscientiously  divided. 

To  his  son  David,  who  obtained  his  doctorate  in  philosophy  and 
medicine  at  Padua,^  on  the  19th  of  March,  1596,  receiving  his  license 
to  practise — which  as  a  Jew,'  he  had  to  seek  specially  from  Pope 
Clemens  YUL — on  the  13th  of  November,  1598,  and  was  accepted, 
on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1599,  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
at  Mantua,  Abraham  leaves  his  entire  medical  and  philosophical 
library,  both  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  works  in  these  departments, 
as  well  as  books  written  in  other  languages.  To  this  portion 
of  the  estate  the  other  brothers  shall  have  no  claim.  The  re* 
mainder  of  the   Hebrew  library,  however,  is  to  be  equsdly  divided 

^  Jar6,  Corritre  Israelitico,  p.  217.    '  JRevue  d^s  itudeijuivei  as  aboye. 
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among  the  tliree  brothers.  Eleasar,  named  after  hie  great  grand- 
father Laazaro,  is  asked  to  continne  his  interest,  even  after  the  division 
of  the  estste,  in  the  afEairs  of  his  youngest  brother,  Jehnda,  who  bsd 
taken  to  silk  mannfsctare.  Finally,  he  enjoins  his  children  not  to 
stop  the  allofrance  he  nsed  to  make  to  his  sister  Bebeooa,  Issao 
Putino's  wife. 

The  witnesses  who  appended  their  signatures  to  this  document  were 
men  of  note ;  one,  Jedidiah  Salomon  b.  Moses  Norsi,  eminent  in 
Masoretic  study  and  research,  the  famous  author  of  Minekat  Shai,  wss 
Abraham's  friend.  Portaleone  gratefully  mentions  in  his  work 
(f .  102a),  that  he  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  list  of  the  Psalms  recited 
on  the  various  Sabbaths  and  Festivals,  which  his  grandfather,  the 
Gacm  Norri  had  compiled. 

EUieser  Provinciale,'  the  second  witness,  was  the  son  of  ih»  dif* 
tinguished  Talmodist,  Philosopher  and  Physician  whom  Portaleone, 
at  the  end  of  his  book,  names  as  his  teacher.  Both  Norzi  and  Provin- 
ciale  belonged  to  the  Mantua  Rabbinate,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1605, 
the  date  when  this  will  was  drawn  up. 

Abraham  Portaleone  recovered  from  his  illness,  and  lived  seven 
years  longer.  One  part  of  the  will  was  rendered  nugatory,  that 
namely,  in  which  Portaleone's  solicitude  for  his  wife's  welfare  is  so 
tenderly  exhibited.  He  was  engaged  in  counting,  for  the  second  time, 
the  words  of  Scripture  for  his  great  arch»nlogical  woric,  when  his  life% 
companion,  Sara,  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Moses  Cividale,  was 
taken  from  him,  in  her  59th  year,  on  Friday,  the  5th  day  of  Paasover, 
1611.  That  she,  the  younger,  would  survive  him,  had  been  assumed 
by  him  as  a  certainty,  but  it  was  otherwise  fated.  Abraham  followed 
her  on  the  29th  of  Jaly,  1612,  in  his  Tlst  year.>  His  sepulchre  in 
the  Jewish  cemetery  at  Mantua,  conceroing  which  he  left  such 
minute  directions,  has  disappeared.  This  circumstance  confers  upon 
his  grandson  an  additional  title  to  our  gratitade  for  having  preserved 
his  ancestor's  last  will,  thus  affording  another  illustration  of  the 
truth  expressed  in  Solomon's  Bong  (viii.  6)  that  '*  Love  is  as  strong 
as  Death." 

Testambnto  Hebraico  dell'  Ecm:"*»  Medi:«»  Ibram  Portaleone 
A  suoi  Fig:"  (Copia). 


*D  in>^n  D^>n3  mpa  'iW  finni  'iW  3ni«  3^  nan  h^h  ^Mr\n  p 
^3^3^i  ii>^^  inon  wi«  n^n^B'  -UTDKB^  no^  i^3B^  pya  Dun  hkt 
nnKB'jb  vni  noK  nai  icn^  nnaa  nnrw  nnwio  n>a*  ddbid3  inai 

1  Zuns,  Herem  Ckemdd,  V.  167. 

<  Ozmr  Neohmad,  iU.  141.    Zona,  MonattUffe,  p.  4S. 
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rreD  DDm  ffhutn  d'h  \y*^th  K3  mn  nny  p^  #  'i^  ^kvio  innse 
•wa^i  -no^  HD  VvT  nn  'no33  rv*  D^onn  t3K  n^-w  -wo  omaK 
^D  feo  ^33  njpvi  narnri  n^pw  nare^  vni^n  TO33  ^3  ^  irao^ 
*nnn  p^i  DnD^3  *nM  Twpr  ^3  nxnn  odk  insn  rrr  n3i ,  oiD3t  ^^32 
♦^33  ^y  »3^y3  x^i  D^»p  p33  TiD  nn^  ^  nKi  w  nD^  Vy  n3tn  id3 

p33  Djnri   0^331   DM  *^B'3  131^1  UHOn^  l^K  1K3^1  TID^  J^3  >nV^3T1 

nmt  'no*3  ?rn»  i6i  #  D^ij6i  DVno  jdk^i  D^p  1103  Dn3  ^k3i  Doy 
vnwn  31D3  ii^3  ^D»  T^ir  'H  #i^B^  ni3^n3i  dpi:  ^311  dk  ^ 
•W301  mio  *«  ycm,  nsi  Ki  lyoc^  o^ny  Dn«  nnyo  pK  D^D^n 
iiDi  PP3  "^yao  ^yp^  d^jdw  ony  ^Vy  vni  3i5?n  n'3  ^iD33  D30Da 
nionm  nnm  hdt  nny  ^  pb6  ^33  Dn^^y  tdt  i3n3i  -niD  3^ 
miitr  no  ^3  i>y  irKni  nut  nny^  oe^  n^n^  tbv  S33  nvnS  D3'7nD 
TOpoi  inu  ♦m  inr3yDi  nnyo  pi  #  nvnK  131  i»o  ^id^  S3 13  nK3Kt 
y3Tit  tTBf  n^no  k^  Kn3  nano  hodtiddi  nnSa  mraa  rwnM  pdtdi 
{OIK  nric3  ni3n  n3i  i^dk  ^3Pd  ^3^  inr  Dipo  S33  ivn3  ypTp  nioK 
^D3i  ^3  ^3it  n3yeTD  Von  iD-'p  3aw  p«i  #m  lowjr  r6K  nsis; 
^3  pK3iyi  '^KXiK  pnS3  \\\rhi  ^wvd  3ax  ^^^>tDD  rupKB^i  m»3PB^ 
n3i  S3  mnD«n  'i^pi>i  iifirfc6  bhidd  *pniDK3i  nmyi  ninnK  fipin 
V33  ^:in  ^  nv  S30  o^^pi  p«3  prmo  id«^  S3  n3'73  nr  wno  loe^ 
rw3i  dSb^  3S3  DM  *3  "Wi  SS3  rroni  pnni  oaw  dh5^  ^S3  in3i 
m*TO  nD»*p  noSnioi  mioa  nD3Dn3  n3nnDi  noScr  nyn3i  nvon 
n.ToS  «Sni  nDB^nS  j6ii  ^x^nS  kSi  iidk3  dS3  Dn3nn  S3  Sy  oSiySi 
S3  onipi  /oSySi  Dvn  id  ono  nnMO  '*dki  pnnvpoD  mSi  pnS3D 
n'3pn  D^Son  >3Sd  tSd  ^ifiS  pnnoi  SSfino  S^^^n  orroK  *33n  n3i 
S3  Sy  »S  nSon  Sinon  ^^n^  noni  mo  mo3  t\^2  pb6  S33  to 
TWD  UTpn  aMiT  >3S  o  m33  MD3  ^3bS  m^yc^i  ^TWDHK^  ^yB^fii  muny 
*rai3ro  iD>y3nS  MStr  V3©S  yn^i  ^iSa  doom  vnivo  ^m3y  -xtm  Sy 
■p-ai  mn  1113  ^Sm  'n  oy  U3S3  dSb'  m»%T  Ton  pi  rn  iti  mnei 

,  joM  ny  ^oStySi  lyS  i-dti  udb^ 
03m  «|iSicn  » DTTy  w^^dS  "im31  tto  tbv  onDiDni  Dn3nn  nSiti 

:  jno  onDi  did3  1^31  rn  n3i  S'jn  vv^  o^Monn  T3M 
♦D3»  S'is  Kn3  nDntD3  ini3i  napo  S^on  rv>  Dm3K  ^in  n^is^Ki 
vn^  tyoS  n3iDnDD  Sni  »  ^mo^ddikS  pov^  dm  inv  im  ^tSid  nc^n 
PT3  ry  *n  ^D33D  Diynan  nv  S3D  d*d^»pi  onne^  nr  lot^  n3'7  S3 

:  »mnDD  nnM  d^d^  tnn 
f  ny  M3V  'n»  'n  iiTinr3B^  vv*  03  nn  nivoi  "nDO  ♦ijn  n^xy 
>T3yv  Ty  mi3p  ^S  wn»  mS  nrn  oSiyno  lODnS  ^mipc  ny  v>yi 

»  O^pitale.  ntto  'oWi  D*fF  •  mo  rap  ' 
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rhv  p  ^3  ^m[>]M  nnK  t\\w  5"y  i3^^n  nj6  nyo  DnD*  'a  ^ 
w  n3B^  ona  yas*  ib^n  d^d*  o  5|id3B^  jn«^  ^^it<3  dki  *3b^  nnwioa 
iKi>i  Dy  *3ni  oinp^^  t«  Von  ptno  inv  ^mnp  T^nne^  jewn  ly* 
d:  nSa  nooDna  ^nni»  no  ^k  *3iko>i  k^  dk  nv^n  j^db^  o  c^  « 
n^inb  i^3V  «b  nnono  na^D  \v\ih  dki  niyc^  a'lrn  id^j  k^  p^ny  o 
yy  piK3  >y\n>y*  ?«  V'on  d^d^  o  ^3  ^noa  p«n  ^y  n^io  *nnu 

h^  rv^  >33i  /  n^iyoi  n>wi  m^os^a  ^aaion  nyn  ny  db^  ♦DiMyn 
:  ^nm»  no  ^k  ^oinon  *3iko>  3"nKi  M«in  jd  inv  Dovy  id3d^ 
nDVi3  cjivn  vnnn  "nn  poa  nc^  n^n*  n  i3pK  -utk  -opn  n*B^^ 
wan  i^y^  vninn  na  D*^ni3  ya-^i  md^oi  n*D3  dh^^idd  ooan 
Vyi  /  vni:D  y3"«3  D^aop  k^^  moy  n  oy  nD«  id3  pwn  p  n^S 
unn  noDi  D^D  ^DiT  v^y  inw*  k^b^  na  yoic^  D*i3K  ^  *np  on^na 
n[*]nn  ^D31  >du  nnwo  oy  ^3n«  ^did  n\n^  iDina  #  jiooi  poo 
^oiTK  ^03  ,  Snin  itxr  jyoS  n^^nn^  'n  ♦33t>  ly  D>^nn  inva  mn^f 
^y  p'W  ^K  im  DiB^  K^i  ney  ,  n  ynp  tddd  dib^  ^ba  v^  ^did  n%n* 
n*n^  h'^r\  iinn  ,K^nB'  moa  r\tT\r\  ^  ^did  n*n^  p-«n  k^  *3i-«c 
D^^nn  nKB^n  noo  ^nan  dkb'  in«  p-w  niy  ^on^  ^dvb'  id  ^d  am 

K^i  nm  liB^  ^KB^  V'V*  02  ^:d^  >ninn  ^^do  >33ni  no>yn  tbo^i  ao^ 
irnoK  nan  o  ,  D^n^v  tbv  ^33  ib^^  ^3k  ^nioK  tb'K  ^3o  t^*d» 
niynn  ^3  ^6  o  n33  Vy  [ijnon^  ^«i  Dnn3p3  n«D  onnt  rn  onwpn 

:  niw 
nn«  5i3nB'  v^  ^33  n«  niVDi  moo  Van  dhtik  ^33n  rnr3i 
^n-no  nn«  "na  Ti3y  on  ^oioxpn  niB^  npivn  niBip3  lonr^  ♦m*DB 
p^n!?  n^nrn  pi  nn*o  nnK^  dk  o  3rnn  pt  r:^  k^  ♦n^n  D^*n  '>y3 

:  01031  ^1133  *D^  D«3y^  npnv 
^nTDD  ^nnx  D>*n3  ^nB^  iKB^n  dkb^  ik3Di  inoo  *33n  nnmsn 
♦poy^  DO^*B^n  i'n3nn  ^3  ipB^^  n^D  ^yi  >no3  n^^o^i  m3i  n^nn 
y\uch  n3^MntD  n^nn  kS  inK  » w^viioi  poy  dib^3  kS  b«  non 
b^3  HB^nB'  no  ^3D  y»  non  nanon  ^poy  ^30  jUB^n  uvt^  nn^ 
i33ni  ,nDy  n3^n  •tb'ioi  ni30K3  o  noy  ddb^3  ik3^  ^i  -ipyi 
Dn*^  boion  ^D3i  nn3  ^d3  >3K13  nn33n  mB^o^n  moriDHS'  ttdd 
T»y^  njB'S  'ipo  D^B^B'  ID  3"i  nS  lann  dok  nn33  on  Do^^n  o 
^y  n3nn  nni«  lomn  pennB^  no  ^3  dhd  nB^n  «  d"d  'kh  od^^  i 
D«i  /  ^nven  n^K3  o  neu^  "pt^von  i3n  dib^  n^  non^  k^i  n3^ 
Dy  IK  iTni^3  joi  nr3  noopi  nano  dib^  r«n  rn  kdci  ^ik3 

tranno  nvo  *  *  Negosio.  »  Gietso. 
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Dp^n^  ra^tr  no  n^^  yino^  onnK  D*:n  u^nn*i  nnioio  pid  n^nwao 
D'a  jniD^i  rn  n^na  pa  nnxv-ua  pi  nnD3  nnoonfii  n^nwnon 
'ipD  D^B^c^n  ID  D"i  n^  nn^i  nKi3  nniDDi  n^na^oa  Dpi>n  y» 
nnnn  dki  ,h"^^  ono.nrw  oy  pe^  inanB^  po  onc^e^  p2  n^c^ 
nica  niB'  nrw^bc^  u^^in*  Vo3  nnio^D  nc  n^nuao  nrw  oy  ntoy^ 
n^rroni  n^un  nno  it^k^  dki  b'»  noe^  'ipo  'bn  id31  n^nwvm  ^33 
w  nn'^^n^  nua^  nnni  ^03  n^ni:ai  n^ono  nn«  oy  pe^  ^3in  «^ 
D^nnno  niyo  » Don  nn^on:  n^  nn^i  >iki3  nniK  srn^^  u»nm 

:  nniDjDD  nmn  -npyn  k^b'  nin 
W3yo  Kna  nono  miw  nonoa  im:  ^in  V'^>  omaK  ^i:n  n^B^ 
n^K  mo  ^n3  npm  mo^  n3ip6  ti^  nwn  y3"w  naj^B^anB'  nx^ 

'K  ^3^^  w^^m  n?  ID1K3  D*D  'D^  B^  'y^  'ipD  niKD  B^n  ID  1^3  pa 
,  nuB^inB'  nsh  h'^n  'vh  'ipD  hb^dhi  d^tb^i  hkd  id  b"i3  |n  yn-^o 
OKI  ,  inwB'j  nyn  '>3BnnD  niyo  3"33  onw  yns^  vt  ^33  n*^inn 
1KB0  fc6B^  TYnnnn  n^nwK  nnw  njBn^n  pKiB^on  Diip  '«n  nion 
DM  nrvTKn  B^B^n  zrvn  nKB^o  161  '^^ni  ■wB^nB'  nnxn  '^bki  ,  pny 
onifp  IK  1^30  iiynn  r«*  dki  #  jh^kib^j  mip  rn  jno  "nynn  ri[K]* 
npm  niD  ♦na  tk  Vo3  kb^j^S  po  nnx  dib^  htkb^j  k^i  Im^kib^:  onip 
no  nsn*  •vcb'^  no  5)03  ik  V^n  'ipo  niKO  BTDnn  pa  n3Tn  ^'^n 
*  rh  D»>p  ppni  niTD  biK  ^yanB^  iii>D  ^D33  in3  nS  vhm  V'33  n>n>B^ 
■jrw^  HB'Da  niKni  nnnB^  no  ^3  wdd  niB^  nniBna  nsnni 

o^HK  i3B^i  onnK^  vn»  mio  ttik  cjkb^  r^^  ^33!?  1100  o:n  nT3B^ 
'Ds  ha»  ^3  ny  rnK  ^yo  b^k  hid^  t6)  '^bl£n  nana  nanxa  nn^  ni 
nwo  nain  ^  nsi*  nia  o  /  n^B^  onB^  ^:h  y^an  rv^  ppn  ^n  n^n^ 
m  p?  ^TnK  wa^[B']3i  ^no^B^  Dmi3B^D  n^nn  'noi  ^B^D^b  yinoi 
l^ipn  3"a  noi^i  !?"3n  nmnn  ba  iiov  lan  ^3  onip  ,  npibn  bbab 
,K  bi  Dnuinp  iKB^  IK  on^ono  one  'K  ^3^  iminB^  ni:nnn  ^31 
^03  »vDn  ^3  iD^B^  3"nK  ,)2  phn  rnK^  pKi  ipbn  nanoa  noB^ 
o^i»nn  ^3  Dy  DBn3i  ^31  *nib  n^a  DnB^  nrbaiDi  niaio  DoaK  ,  ami 
T\^yn2  nDWKTa  nan  nn^  b3n  »bB^  Dn  tb^  n*3n  b^dii  niyoni 
><  ^3  ibap  TB'K  103  irsin  DibspB^  1D3  nsDin  *nba  laba  on^nwj 

1W3  «p3a  * 
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TO  fe  Tjr  iniom  ,  imna*  D^enno  mjnD  D"Da  D*3cnno  ntPM  ono 
rrrrr  cnDi  Don  3"^  imSap  ain»  i^nioi  ena-a  ini^apr  •c^jtot 
KOirn  nrjn  in*niBOD  nriK  ^  wonr  lyniono  mnn  itsn  dt3 
ID^  nn  BnDin  o)ri*  vh  cm  '^^ni  '^pnv  dv3k  nxhff  *d  ^  r^ 

•utrni  ,  ^»  vnv^jn:  *rw^  Kin  Da  naa*  rv*  m  rnnoa  *3ai  ^si 
nDDo  pn  /  Tt>DK^  p^nn  p^m  nnra  mc^  rr  *33  nr^  p^  P^ 

miD3  [n](n)3nD3  nDtoi  mpoi  |nw  ^an  rv*  orroK  ^oyi  n^ror 
i»y  m  moDa^  nnnD  mip  nrw  npe^  vboj^d  nna  juno  noi^ffloi 
riKiDTD  «  nfica^  irtD«^i  nay  pe^a  omr  onDon  fe  ^  'a 
ncoa  K"a  /  TW  ^^a  ona  p^n  vhk  -«b6  nsi»  kS  niTDHJiyBOi 
♦3a  rmm  tDa  o  himS  #  mc^a  me^  y^hn  So*  nn«i  nrw  ^a«r  tn^ 
Kinn  ppjm  anoa  jmn  ♦wdh  nafc6Da  i*t  nD«^  wn  ni  ^*nnn  it 
It  *"inx  fifcw  V'jn  rr  oa  mr*^  'oa  n^  ^33n  ia  m^  noKW 
w  min*  tDa  ♦jai  ^^n  nwn  ppyi  naK^a  loy  rjnrwr  Wn  npit»Tn 
:  nitr  1VTK  nK  b^w  Kin  d:  nitnra  ^w 
mTDD  nnK  Day  rir  na^  tidd  ^an  rir  nmaK  ♦aan  rnrc^n 
H'^na  mo  minK  w^didd  pnv*  'loa  natD^  npai  rno  U9  unarr 
:  D^VK  pn*  xvai  m^^n  D^^na  niya  imai  ania  >n^^n8?  loa  n^  wnn 
n:no  tdb'  ^an  rv^  D^Konn  TaK  Dam  t|i^Kn  D''ny  la^  iok  tdi 
HmnDD  KnbnDa  ^n^^  t6i  o»n  o  fcnaa  inionm  Kpieo  imana  nr 
piD^^i  ny  'nDjm  nKD  ip  '^dk  inionm  inianai  ^a^  ddtiddi  *i^a  lAic 
♦DDitDa  i6ti  KnaoDKa  k^  ^n  ^aipn  Saa  *ib^  in  Toe^  pan^  nnno 
ra  Saai  pr  ^aai  ipo  ^aa  Tno  owroi  pro  pi  laoD  nrjn  non 
i^Ka  aB^  a"3  » mecnai  Vrn  ^iipn  ^a  Dy  nwa  i^Ka  « **aa  n^nn? 

PK  IDKTlDD^n  1D3blTDDKai   *1p^lS3nD1K1  ip^aiD  KHD   IDID  n?  nTJ) 

Dam  t|^^«n  ^oai  /on^Diooi  Dnoipn  ^a  in*  Djn  ^tVdkp  nbuD 
lai  bi  KD^jn  T11D  ^3  ^iiD  iy  ^mon  ^moi  ^mo  b  ^an  vr 
^ai  iD^^pon  lan  ba  ^api  D"pi  nr  ntD«r  nDiDo  did  dib^  ^oaon 
vna  'v»DDDni  o^^yion  'ODiKni  '^iiaye^n  ^ai  nina  ^md^  nioie^n 
nono  itsB^a  '^ainanniaiB^n  bi  ,  DSyasr  poiKi  tipin  i?aa  n'Knai 
inpin  hv  nnDynSi  nin  tdb^  na  ^dm  n^yin^  Donai  DnniJ  vn^  m 
by  i^y  lyiytDn  nn  nai^yn  ^  lo^^pb  pion  pbnn  n^  nsin  d^ 
nuK  Dann  fiibxn  i*by  bap  n?  nano  idb^  noim  ninnKi  njinnnn 
D^nB^n  ^KTB^a  '^iinan  nwno  notr  ba  loim  nrmKa  b'^n  v^  '*kdi"wi 

oVurn  jTusiK  ^jna-j  •  ^h-mt  baa  '  *  Yulgare. 

^  Istramento  regittrato  in  forma  oamenL        *  Pablioo  ed  aathmUoo. 
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r:*  nhi)  KHDODfto  lOi  Dnc^ni  '^'jnon  dodwh  ^3  ojn  >^n  oipn  b  oy 

:  -T  T3K  D3m  t(h^n  jd  Knn^  *D^nm  nno  pK  «:^3pi  noKn  »ddiid3 

f  rr:  noi  ,  nu  «*:pD^  x^ai  wd2  idid  ^v)  "i^:^"^  n?  lOB^a  5riBDi  n^nai 

r::  no  pe^  k%t  yoo  pK^  rbi^  '^  'K  dv  Di^n  D"ny  w»3D3  njrp^i  n\iK^ 

•- r  nrn^  ^on  n:nD  ^b^pDo  w  'k  i>D  n^b  ^:^n:^  i3Dnm  i^anD  nnioao 
.r:'  :  D^pi  tx'  ^3ni  n^Kii  ma?  nny^  dhd  *«n  i^ai  on 


7r 


3- 


David  Kaufmann. 


n. 

Testament  op  Leb  Nokden. 

This  testament  is  interestiDg  less  from  its  iatrinsic  merits  than  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  an  ordinary  London  business  man.  Its 
date  is  Thursday,  4th  of  lyar,  1741,  and  the  MS.  forms  one  page  (fol. 
140)  of  No.  22  of  Dr.  Neubauer's  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Lon- 
doo  Beth  Hammidrash. 

nnx  •  DjnD  itdtk  pi  •  minn  nipei  nnnTi<  o*^pn  dk  i^  nioi  n 

11K0  nmn  iK-^n  n«  nna  •  n^on  i^ry  n«  ^^iidt  'si^  a^y  •  in:pn 

^3D  iDvx  pmn  •  n^  nonnoi  '^'W'^^n  p  n^ayn  |d  ni«D  pmnni 

Ty  imru  ona  '^pme^  '^nant  )hihiy\  npJ^i  pinc'n  '^poynon  be^ 
nc«^n»  i^j^DKi  ♦  i-ninn  i>iDo  'nDiian  np'^  on  on  n?  nn^oi  'iiD^n 
Pippn  ^  (>  i^oyii  pip^)  niDnni  •  '^p^m  D^nyi  '^ptbS  'K3  non  ^« 
pma:  i^E^n^  i«i  ♦  pDD  nn^«  W  yi  i^*  on  i^«n  'nan  ^ai  •  ^b 
Vim  ^t  •  ns^Di  im  nnK^on  p  {wani  niwn  nwD  pmn  •  tn)2n 
*3  nwann^  dw  '^^di  nnin  no  niKVina  ik  hik:  wn^oa  io>fy 
na  naa  r>)D  nvsnh  e^in  ^nb  d^diui  ^an  »^ni  poo  nn^K  n?  ^a 
in  •  "HDiur'  minn  Voo  nate  pT3  n*^  d^«od  '^oys  naini  nnnn^ 

»  Lottery.  *  Betting. 

VOL   IV.  Z 
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■KW  nonn  'n  o^nc^  niyon  nnio  nanon  ^  do*p  p^bo  nrwn 

♦  'nnx  ^p  ■nnB'n^  trpan  bpi  npi^non  pi  dpdh  p  niWD  iikd  pmn 
^Ni  •  minn  nniivB^  im  idk  hk  naa  •  'mo  moa  lo^  ^m 
inr  iropn  Vy  in^ae^*  on  o  VK'ai^  ^n«  nvy^  yoc^  •  i*d»  i)3  natpn 
-K^N  nmian  nnon  jnn  D5rn  mim  inDnn  dki  •nin  'nwo 
nD«  nr  oddi  •  ^n^n  Kan  d^ip  ^*n  Kn^ni  t'nya  ona  '^nni  ncrn 

•  "»nK^ivo  131  DiK'  ^03^  ni»^y  xm  BT?3n  Ski  •  dSd  na»  mm  TiD^ni 

:  ^D*ai  *»n«  DP  ^*n3  in*S  D^S^n  ii>>n^  '^3iTp  '^^^i)  ipi^n  \T\h  inDnm 

My  dear  son,  I  will  not  burden  yon  with  many  injunctions,  for  it 
will  suffice  for  thee  to  obey  the  laws  contained  in  the  Torah.  Tet, 
thibk  of  me  always,  for  you  know  my  love  and  my  care  for  yon. 
Honour  thy  Maker,  walk  in  the  ways  of  the*  upright,  avoid  both  what 
is  evil  and  what  may  seem  so.  Never  gamble,  for  gambling  has  slain 
many  victiros ;  it  leads  to  loss  of  money  and  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Torah.  Moreover,  it  is  an  attempt  to  acquire  wealth  against  the  will  of 
God.  Avoid  ostentation  and  arrogance,  whether  in  thought  or  deed ; 
dress  simply,  live  simply,  and  be  sparing  in  your  household  expendi- 
ture. Extravagance  is  the  cause  of  worry,  so  be  careful  with  the 
legacy  I  leave  yon,  for  miracles  do  not  happen  every  day.  But  in 
giving  alms  be  open-handed.  Avoid  quarrels,  seek  not  to  dominate 
others  ;  be  slow  to  anger.  Honour  your  mother,  and  strive  to  perfect 
your  character. 


III. 

The  Testament  of  Eleazab  ben  Samuel. 

Dr.  GOdemann  publishes  this  text  on  pp.  295-298  of  his  Quelkn- 
sehriften,  etc.  (1891),  from  a  Mersbach  MS.  Another  copy  may  be 
found  in  the  Bodleian  (Oat.  Neubauer,  No.  907,  fol.  164a).  This 
copy  opens  with  the  lines  :— 

nvn  h:A  jnin^       ''rwin3i  n*wi 

and  closes  with  the  following  passage : — 

)rh)\h  i^ni  iD^T  T'nn  n^)Mn  ^bn  itj6k  ^''nn  ♦3K  n^3  nwiv  rhon 
•  n38?n  «W)3  ^3B^  DV3  i3p3i  |w«i  DV3  6  n"*p  HiB'n  mro 
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no  i^8r  navo2  niro  x^x  pc^n  nn  «vj:d  nninpn  nu3  nmaoi 
on^on  orra  D*3um  d^d^ji  dw  vbwdi  pam  n^on  dik  pom  poo 

i6  DHDi  lin^a  vnpir\  inryo  nmci?  w^  -nor  inpn^  in^Dt  i3i 

ino^nna  p^  'dd  -itp^k  mp  o«  -Kwai  d"k«  tyK>(K^  13k  iid3 

:  inv*no3  loy  nrnS  n"x6  'rn  ^^^^v  p 

There  are  Beveral  yariations  in  reading,  bat  they  are  mostly  nnim- 
portani.  Dr.  Gudemann's  yersion  permits  women  to  play  for  **  eggs  '* 
on  the  New  Moon;  the  Bodleian  MS.  reads  Ulh^  1^3  for  D>>f*n  lyn. 
Again,  my  MS.  reads  O'^jno  for  K^^^^n  DP  (p.  296,  line  7);  imn 
for  lions  (p.  296,  line  4).  With  one  exception  (that  on  p.  296, 
line  2  from  end),  all  the  corrections  suggested  by  Dr.  GMemann 
actually  occur  in  this  MS.,  and  thos  his  emendations  are  confirmed . 
The  grammatical  mistakes  are  fewer  in  the  Bodleian  MS.,  which  is  on 
the  whole  more  accurate,  but  the  variations  are  scarcely  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  a  complete  collation. 


IV. 
ADDITIONS  TO  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Dr.  D.  Simonsen  (of  Copenhagen)  has  very  kindly  oommunicated 
the  following  additions  to  the  list  previously  published  in  this 
Review:* — 

Jacob  of  Lissa  (D^31Kan  ni«nv,  Warsaw,  1875). 

Akiba  Eger  (Ibid.). 

Ghatim  Cohen  Rapopobt  (D^^n  D*D  n"W,  I.  41). 

Joseph  ha-Zaddik,  of  Posen  (^DV  n^TKK'  p-OT,  1881). 

Joseph  Samuel  Landau  (Preface  to  n^nnn  113,  1837). 

Menachem  Castelnuovo  (Preface  to  I^DH  poy  n'U5^,  Leghorn, 
1868).    -^ 
Salmon  Cohen  (D^DU  ^ip,  Fftrth,  1820). 
Meib,  Rabbi  in  Tiirtin  (De^n  TU,  Lemberg,  1869). 

»  Vol.  Ill  p.  481. 
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Mkir  Margolioth  (tyn^  PD^  110.  See  Wdldeo^s  B^nm  D^^Un  Dr. 
pirt  2,  p.  30). 

SCHMELKE  MeISEM  (TlODK'  WU,   1848.) 

The  Testament  of  a  papil  of  O^B^n,  in  D^"fi5^  Oil  (see  Walden, 
ihid.^  p.  11). 

As  Dr.  Simonsen  justly  adds,  many  similar  tOMtaments  must  hare 
been  published  of  recent  years  in  Russia  and  Poland.  It  would  alM> 
fully  repay  the  labour  were  one  to  carefully  go  through  the  prefaces 
to  the  large  number  of  Responsa  contained  in  the  British  Museum. 

I.  Abrahams. 
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By  ARTHUR  DAVIS. 

Crown  8vo.,  70  pp.  Cloth,  Bevelled  Edges,  38.  6d. 

THE  THIRD  AND  CONCLUDING  PART  OP 

MALORY.-MORTE    d'ARTHUR. 

EDITED  BT 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
**  Noble  yolumes.    The  first  thoroughly  satisfactory  reprint.** 

TIMES, 
'*  The  whole  work  is  that  of  a  scholar.    Admirable  alike  in  its 
and  its  execution.'' 

ACADEMY. 
**We  haye  in  Dr.  Sommer  the  yery  type  and  example  of  Bovmd 

judicious  learning,  conscientiously  employed  in  research,  and    ^      

applied  in  composition.      *Le  Morte  d' Arthur'  is  the  earliest  olaaalo 
English  prose  and  of  English  printing  ;  and  yet  no  book  has  met  with 
neglect  from  English  scholars,  nor  been  treated  with  such  carelessnesB 
It  has  been  reserved  for  Dr.  Sommer  to  edit  a  genuine  text,  to  write 
graphical  and  philological  studies,  to  compile  laborious  indioee." 

NATION. 
"  Royal  yolumes.' 

DAILY  TELEORAPS. 
**  For  beauty  of  typograpical  execution  has  not  been  equalled  b 
century  in  England." 
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This  Work  is  an  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (in  English)  into  it^ 
constitnent  elements,  with  full  Introduction  and  Ck>mmentary,  and  a  seda 
of  seven  Maps  illustrating  the  historical  relationships  reflected  in  '^ 
patriarchal  stories,  an  abridgement  of  the  Chaldean  Flood  Story,  Index,  es 
The  constituent  narratives  are  not  only  distinguished  by  diifer^ujes  of 
type,  but  are  sex>arated  and  restored  as  ^ar  as  possible  to  their  mgi»^ 
^orms. 

The  "  Priestly  *'  narrative  occupies  the  latter  portion  of  the  book ;  wbilft 
the  "Elohistic"  and  "lahvistio"  elements  of  the  "Prophetio"  remnant. 
which  occupy  the  former  portion,  are  presented  in  different  types  side  by 
side  in  parallel  columns.  Editorial  interpellations  are  marked  also  in 
different  types.  The  full  explanatory  commentary  runs  at  the  foot  of  tk 
page  throughout. 

The  Academy  of  February  13,  1892,  speaking  of  the  fore-sheets  of  tii« 
book,  says : — 

''  The  Bev.  E.  I.  Fripp  will  shortly  publish,  under  the  auspioes  of  ^ 
Hibbert  Trustees,  a  book  called  The  Composition  of  the  Booh  of  QeMMi*, 
which  aims  not  only  to  analyse  Qenesis  into  its  constituent  nanBtiT&^ 
but,  so  far  as  possible,  to  restore  these  narratives  to  their  original  forn^ 
Bishop  Colenso*s  gallant  attempt  to  reproduce  the  original  docxunmts  ^ 
Ukely,  as  we  can  see  already,  to  be  renewed  more  vigorously,  and  witli 
better  success." 
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SPimT   AND    LETTER    IN    JUDAISM    AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 

.nrnn  -IDD  ^n^:--"  Let  us  bring  the  book  and  see." 

(Talmudic  Stiying,) 

Among  those  whom  the  Mishnah  (Synhedrin,  xi.  1)  declares 
to  have  forfeited  eternal  life,  the  following  are  enumerated : 
— He  who  says  that  the  Resurrection  is  not  taught  in  the 
Torah ;  further,  he  who  affirms  that  the  Torah  does  not  come 
from  Ood  (min-ha-Shamayim) ;  also  the  Epikuros.  This  is 
immediately  followed  by,  *'R.  Akiba  says,  He  also  who 
reads  in  strange  books,  and  he  who  utters  incantations  over 
wounds  "  (literally  "  wound  ").  Although  I  am  here  only 
concerned  with  the  assertion  (italicised  in  the  text)  regard- 
ing the  man  who  denies  the  divine  origin  of  the  Torah,  I  have 
cited  the  other  dicta  as  well,  because,  from  their  being 
classed  together,  it  is  evident  that,  as  regards  their  origin, 
they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same  epoch.  This  can  have 
been  no  other  than  the  period  which  is  marked  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  party  divisions  of  the  Sadducees,  Pharisees 
and  Essenes,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  birth  of  Christianity. 
The  proof  of  this  statement  lies — apart  from  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  collocation  of  instances  —  in  the 
reference  to  the  "Epikuros"  and  the  "Strange  Books." 
Both  conceptions  point  unequivocally  to  the  period  in 
question,  and  can  only  be  comprehended  i|t^4)OBXMction 
therewith.  y^^""^^'^^'  "^^.>^ 
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If  this  view  of  the  matter  is  kept  in  mind,  then  the 
assertion  regarding  the  denier  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Torah  has  an  interest  attaching  to  that  age,  which  I  shall 
here  endeavour  to  make  clear.     To  this  .end  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  instance,  accurately  to  define  the  above  declara- 
tion, for,  taken  in   the   general    terms    in    which   it  is 
enunciated,  it  sufiers  from  a  certain  indistinctness  that 
opens  the  door  to  the  most  diverse  questions.     What  is  to 
be  understood  by  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Torah? 
Is  it  that  the  Torah  was  not  revealed  by  Grod,  but  is  the 
work  of  man  ?     This  opinion  is  no  doubt  included  in  the 
statement  of  the  Mishnah,  but  there  is  not  the  least  justi- 
fication for  the  assumption  that  in  Jewish  antiquity  such 
an  opinion  had  ever  sprung  up  and  spread  so  as  to  neces- 
sitate its  resistance  by  the  imposition  of  a  penalty. .  All 
antiquity,  including  the  Jews,  was  more  inclined  to  refer 
extraordinary  appearances,  marvellous  discoveries,  teach- 
ings and  writings,  directly  to  the  Deity  than   to  contest 
the  intervention  of  God  in  the  development  of  the  human 
race ;  and  it  would  be  an  anachronism  without  parallel  to 
believe  that  the  divine  origin  of  so  extraordinary  a  book 
as  the  Torah  had  to  be  established  by  means  of  a  law,  and 
to  be  protected  against  the  atta^sks  of  sceptics  and  un- 
believers by  threats  of  punishment.   As  a  fact  the  contrary 
appears  from  the  discussions  in  Sabb.,  306 :  it  was  easier  to 
pronounce  in  favour  of  the  divine  origin  of  certain  writ- 
ings than  successfully  to  deny  such  origin  to  others.    It 
required  no  little  trouble  to  finally  establish  the  canon  and 
exclude   therefrom  the  numerous  apocryphal  writings,  so 
readily  were  people  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  divine 
origin  of  everything  for  which  such  a  claim  was  put  forth. 
Accordingly,  the  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Torah, 
of  which  the  Mishnah  treats,  cannot  refer  to  the  carUentt, 
but  to  the  letter  of  the  Torah.     Its  intention  is  to  establish 
the  divine  authorship  of  the  text  of  the  Torah,  and  hence 
the  denier  of   this  claim  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
"  eternal  bliss."     In  this  sense  also  the  statement  of  the 
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Mishnah  is  explained  by  the  Talmud  {Synhedrin,  99a) : 
He  who  asserts  that  the  Torah  is  not  from  Qod,  or  denies 
the  divine  authorship  of  even  one  single  verse  of  the  Torah, 
and  affirms  that  not  Qod  but  Moses  of  his  own  accord 
pronounced  it,  is  guilty  of  the  transgression  referred  to 
in  Num.  xv.  31,  and  vvill  incur  the  punishment  of  excision 
thereunto  attached.^  It  is  now  no  longer  open  to  doubt 
that  the  dictum  of  the  Mishnah  has  for  its  object 
to  give  a  sanction  to  the  verbal  text  of  the  Torah, 
and  that  on  this  account  it  condemns  the  denial  of  its 
divine  origin  as  a  sacrilegious  act  to  be  avenged  by  the  lost 
of  future  bliss. 

II. 

Herewith,  however,  the  difficulty  involved  in  that 
dictum  is  rather  increased  than  removed.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  I  have  shown,  it  was  not  rendered  neces- 
sary by  any  denial  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Torah 
itself,  no  such  attempt  ever  having  been  made,  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  still  less  reason  to  believe  that  the  divine 
origin  of  the  wording  of  the  Torah  was  even  questioned. 
Had  any  such  thing  ever  occurred,  the  inviolability  of  the 
text  of  the  Torah  would  have  had  to  be  affirmed  much 
more  distinctly  than  has  actually  been  the  case,*  and  it 
is  then  hardly  likely  that  people  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  a  legal  declaration  of  a  purely  eschatological 
character,  such  as  the  one  under  consideration  or  even 
with  the  whole  Mishnah  in  which  it  is  found.  But  textual 
ertticism,  especially  biblical  criticism,  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Jews.  This  fact  is  not  contradicted  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  greatest  importance  was  placed  upon  the 

'  Maimonides  HSItf^n  9n  regards  as  a  denier  of  the  Law  (Hlins  ^DID) 
whosoever  sajs  nHK  na^n  I^^DK  IHK  piDD  iVdK  H  DPO  minn  l^KK^. 

'  The  TiewB  of  the  Talmud  on  this  point,  mainly  attached  to  our 
Mishnah,  are  coUected  in  D^DID  nnBCID  by  Rosenfeld  (Wilna,  1883), 
p.  6,  ieq, 
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preservation  and  propagation  of  the  traditional  text,  and 
that  even  in  ancient  times  a  special  department  of  study, 
the  Soferic  or  Massoretic,  dealt  with  these  tasks.  Such 
criticism  as  was  in  vogae  did  not  proceed  from  any  doubt 
as  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  text,  but  rather  presupposed 
it,  and  nothing  but  the  piety  springing  from  such  belief 
renders  the  care  bestowed  on  the  biblical  books  explicable. 
Josephus  expressly  says  {Contra  Ap.  i.  8),  "  What  credit  we 
give  to  these  books  is  also  well  known.  In  all  these  ages 
past  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  to  add  anything  to  them, 
or  to  take  anything  from  them,  or  to  change  anything  in 
them.  But  it  is  natural  to  all  Jews  immediately  and  from 
their  birth  to  regard  those  books  as  the  teachings  of  God, 
and  to  persist  in  them,  and,  if  occasion  be,  to  die  for  them 

Who  among  the  Greeks  would  suflTer  the  least  harm 

for  such  a  cause, or  even  for  the  loss  of  all  their  writings?" 
If  according  to  this  evidence  hardly  any  doubt  concerning  the 
divine  origin  of  the  text  of  the  Torah  could  ever  have  been 
entertained,  then,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  dictum  of  our 
Mishnah  is  rather  darkened  than  illumined  by  its  Talmudic 
explanation,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  key  to  the  com- 
prehension of  both  passages  must  lie  in  some  definite 
motive  which  it  is  for  us  to  discover,  since  only  by  this 
means  can  we  hope  to  overcome  the  difliculties  referred  to. 

III. 

Before,  however,  I  undertake  this  task,  I  must  draw 
attention  to  another  circumstance  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  our  inquiry.  The  use  which  both  Tabnud  and 
Midrash  make  of  the  formula, ''  Read  not  thus,  but  thus " 
(.  .  .  rf?M  .  .  .  ^npn  bw)  is  well  known.  This  formula,  by 
means  of  which,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  particular 
opinion,  a  variant  is  proposed  to  the  received  reading, 
keeps  the  Bible  text  in  a  constant  state  of  fluctuation,  and 
the  boldest  conclusions  of  an  arbitrary  criticism  do  not 
touch  the  authenticity  of   the   text  in  anything  like  the 
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same  measure  as  does  its  frequent  and  capricious  use.  It 
will  be  said  that  in  such  cases  no  seriously-meaot  altera- 
tion of  the  text  is  intended  ;  and  this  is  doubtless  the  case, 
though  the  suggestions  introduced  by  that  formula  are  at 
times  as  similar  to  the  emendations  of  modern  criticism  as 
one  pea  is  to  another.^  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  many  a  critic  of  the  present  day,  who,  by  his  venture- 
some emendations,  raises  a  storm  in  theology,  might,  in 
TfiJmudic  times,  have  proposed  the  very  same  things  with- 
out hesitation  under  cover  of  the  formula.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  must  at  all  events  allow  that  its  use 
even  by  way  of  Hagadic  diversion  or  Halachic  associa- 
tion, could  not  possibly  have  asserted  itself  to  the 
extent  it  actually  has  done  if  every  alteration  of  the  text, 
however  much  it  might  commend  itself  and  however  lofty 
might  be  the  .object  with  which  it  was  proposed,  had  been 
regarded  as  the  grave  sin  which  the  dictum  of  our 
Mishnah  and  its  Talmudic  explanation  declare  it  to  be 
according  to  the  view  hitherto  entertained.  It  is  even 
reported  that  in  the  Torah  of  Rabbi  Meir  several  variations 
upon  the  received  reading  had  been  found,  presumably  due 
to  his  own  hand.  Granted  that  these  remarks  were  only 
intended  as  ''  humorous  "  ^  marginal  notes^  still  such  treat- 
ment of  the  Bible  text — which,  as  the  witty  Frenchwoman 
observed  of  chess,  was  too  serious  for  play,  and  too  playful 
for  a  serious  occupation — must  occasion  surprise,  and  all 
the  more  so,  seeing  that  such  a  proceeding  is  in  marked 
opposition  with  the  severity  with  which  our  Mishnaic 
dictum  and  Talmudic  explanation  guard  the  text  against 
all  injury.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  what  would  be 
the  result  if,  not  in  some    comic  journal,  but   in  serious 

'  Comp.  Sota  lid,  where,  instead  of  O^np  ny,  it  is  proposed  to  read 
O^Tiy  my,  which  B.  Samuel  Edels  (Ohiddushe  Hagadoth)  seems  to  take 
as  a  seriooslj  meant  interpretation  of  the  text. 

'  In  this  way  Graetz  (^HUtary  of  the  Jeioi,  iy.  2,  p.  469)  understands  the 
•*  letter  chancres"  of  R.  Meir  there  cited.  Comp.  Rapoport,  Erech  MUlin, 
p.s. 
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writings,  and  with  a  good  motive,  the  texts  of  ancient  and 
modem  classics  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Bible  text  is   in  Talmud   and   Midrash;    what  confusion 
would  be  certain  to  ensue  in    course  of   time,  and  what 
censure  such  license    would  call  forth  from  all  eamesi- 
minded  men.     Out  of  this  dilemma  there  is  in  my  judg- 
ment only  one  way  of  escape,  viz.,  the  assumption  that  in 
antiquity,  philological  fidelity  to  the  letter  was  unknown, 
a.nd  that  men  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  a  letter  here  and 
there,  when  the  object  was  to  find  a  home  in  the  Torah 
for  some  religions  idea,  and  to  shelter  it  under  its  sacred 
authority.     This  fact,  which  ought  not  to  cause  surprise» 
since  the  early  students  of  Scripture  were  certainly  lacking 
in  a  sense  for  etymology,  imd  in  a  profounder  appreciation 
of  grammar^  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  when 
the  first  Tables  of  the  Covenant  were  broken  the  letters 
flew  into  the  air  (Pesaehim,  876).     Whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  the  matter,  so  much  is  certain,  that  this  legend 
could  only  have  arisen  and  spread  among  those  to  whom 
the  letter  was  no  rocher  de  bronze.    This  circumstance  also 
explains  the  occasional  occurrence  of  inexact  cita4iions  of 
Biblical  passages  in  the  Talmud  {B.  Earn.,  55a.  B.  Bathra, 
113a»  and  Toss,  ibid,).     It   has  hence  been  inferred  that 
many  a  Tcdmudic  sage  was  but  little  conversant  with  the 
Bible  (To88,,  ibid,),  an  inference,  however,  which  can  hardly 
be  sustained,  seeing  that  searching  the  Scriptures  formed 
the  life's  labour  of  the  Talmudic  doctors.     Their  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  text  is  made  evident  in  almost 
every  page  of  the  Talmud.     The  truth  is  rather  that  they 
were  not  greatly  concerned  for  the  letter  as  such,  and  that 
in  their  ncuoeti  they  were  free  from  that  anxiety  which 
fastens  upon  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  even  the  sages  of 
the  Tossaphistic  age  exercising  a  much  freer  and  more  un- 
biassed judgment,  at  least,  in  respect  of  the  vowel  signs, 
than  later  piety  would  have  ventured  to  permit^ 

»  Oomp.  Rapoport  in  his  preface  to  Freund^s    •Ol  KIHDI  nai  BHV 
(Vienna,  1866),  p.  7. 
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Now  this  state  of  things  is  only  explicable  on  the  assump- 
tion that  our  Mishnaic  dictum,  which,  according  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Talmud,  gives  especial  authority  to  the 
letter,  was  never  transmuted  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
learned  world,  which  circumstance,  again,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  assertion  of  the 
Mishnah  had  in  view  a  particular  object  which  was  based 
upon  certain  contemporary  conditions,  but  which  lost  its 
significance  in  the  altered  relations  of  succeeding  ages. 
Upon  this  object,  however,  the  true  light  appears  to  be 
thrown  from  a  quarter  to  which  I  shall  now  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

IV. 

In  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  the  Apostle 
obviously  sets  himself  the  task  of  proving  the  continuity 
of  the  old  teaching  and  the  new,  or  of  deriving  the  latter 
from  the  former.  One  can  understand  the  endeavour  to 
find  in  the  soil  of  the  Old  Testament  the  foundation  for 
the  teaching  of  Christ.  Equally  natural  was  it  that 
such  an  endeavour  should  incur  the  charge  of  falsifi- 
cation. Now  to  attack  an  opponent  has  been  from  of 
old  a  mode  of  parading  one's  own  innocence;  on  that 
account  the  Apostle  levels  from  his  side  the  charge  of 
falsification  against  those  from  whom  he  had  to  expect 
the  same  ckK^usation  against  himself  He  designates  the 
many  {oi  iroWoL),  i.e,,  the  Jews,  as  corrupters  of  the 
word  of  God  (ii  17),  and  asserts  of  them  that  they  do 
not  understand  the  word  of  God  at  all,  as  ''  even  unto  this 
day,  when  Moses  is  read,  a  vail  is  upon  their  hearts  "  (iii.  15). 
But  what  guarantee  does  the  Apostle  offer  for  the  accuracy 
of  his  conception  of  the  divine  word,  i.e,,  the  Old  Testament  ? 
It  is  contained  in  the  sentence,  "  For  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life"  (iii.  6),  to  which  the  thesis  is 
subsequently  added,  ''Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit;  and 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  "  (iii.  17). 
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We  have  doubtless  before  us  in  these  sentences  the  written 
precipitate  of  a  mighty  turmoil  out  of  which  the  Pauline 
doctrine  made  its  way  to  victory.  K,  however,  we  take  these 
of  t-quoted  words  in  the  simple  sense  that  rightly  belongs  to 
them,  they  lose  all  point,  and  sink  to  the  level  of  a  common- 
place, which  certainly  expresses  a  general  truth,  but  which, 
on  that  very  account,  is  not  likely  to  have  ever  been  con- 
tradicted. Does  any  one  imagine  that  the  idea  that  "  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit "  would  have  been  combated  by  a  Jewish 
contemporary  of  the  Apostle  ?  This  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained, as  it  was  chiefly  because  this  same  truth  was  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  Jews,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  encountered  their  opposition.  But,  further, 
the  sentence  "  the  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life** 
contains  in  its  general  sense  nothing  which  would  have 
been  disputed  by  the  Jewish  contemporaries  of  the  Apostle. 
This  I  think  I  have  proved  in  the  foregoing  argument- 
We  have  seen  that  the  Tannaim  and  the  Amoraim  used, 
as  it  were,  to  play  ball  with  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
for  the  sake  of  the  spirit,  and  I  may  here  recall  the 
Hagadah  above  referred  to,  that  at  the  breaking  of  the 
Tables  of  the  Covenant  the  letters  flew  into  the  air.  What 
can  this  Ha^:adah  mean,  if  any  meaning  is  to  be  assigned 
to  it  at  all,  but  that  it  is  not  the  letter  of  the  Bible  but 
the  spirit  that  is  of  value?  I  need  not,  in  order  to 
establish  my  contention  that  in  Judaism  undisputed  pre- 
cedence has  at  all  times  been  accorded  to  the  spirit  over 
the  letter,  appeal  to  Hagadic  utterances,  the  interpretation 
of  which  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  The  history  of 
biblical  exegesis  from  the  oldest  times  furnishes  irrefutable 
proofs  of  this  fact.  How  could  theyt^  talionia  (Exodus  xxL 
24  seq.)  have  been  set  aside,  how  could  the  operations  of 
the  year  of  release  (Deut.  xv.  2)  have  been  annulled,  if  the 
letter  and  not  the  spirit  of  the  Torah  had  been  dung  to  ? 
This  is  also  proved  by  the  well-known  traditional  explana- 
tion of  passages  like  Exodus  xxi.  19,  xxiL  1 ;  Deui  xziL 
17,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  reference  to  the  administration 
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of  justice,  and  on  that  account  demanded  the  subjection  of 
the  letter  to  the  spirit.  If  then  these  assertions  of  the 
i^  pestle  do  not  in  their  general  acceptation  introduce  any- 
thing which  his  Jewish  contemporaries  would  not  have 
freely  conceded,  one  cannot  understand  the  irritation  which 
forces  him  to  speak  of  the  "  vail  of  Moses  "  as  of  a  bandage 
which  prevents  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  from  perceiving  the 
truth,  or  the  spirit  of  the  word  of  God.  This  very  irritation 
is  an  evidence,  as  is  also  the  whole  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  Apostle's 
assertions  are  in  no  way  intended  to  be  taken  in  their 
general,  purely  doctrinal  sense.  As  little  do  they  bear  this 
meaning  as  does  our  Mishnaic  dictum  which  deprives  of 
eternal  bliss  him  who  denies  the  divine  origin  of  the  verbal 
text  of  the  Torah.  The  two  declarations  serve  rather  to 
mark  the  respective  standpoints  of  two  opposite  parties 
in  that  conflict  of  opinion,  which  resulted  in  the  separation 
of  Christianity  from  Judaism ;  they  can,  therefore,  only  be 
explained  by  the  light  they  mutually  throw  on  each  other, 
as  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show. 

V. 

Where,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  person,  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  are  read  into  the  Old,  or  are  drawn  out  from 
it,  it  is  by  the  employment  of  symbolism  and  allegory 
that  this  is  accomplished,  neither  of  which  was  foreign 
to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  the  Hagadah  itself  making 
abundant  use  of  both  methods.  The  n>n3T  Hin  of  the 
latter  (the  formula  which  indicates  that  a  Hagadic 
observation  was  based  upon  a  Biblical  passage),  thus 
finds  its  New  Testament  equivalent  in  the  xaSm 
yiyparnToi  ("  as  it  is  written "),  or  2Va  TrXiypw^ 
("in  order  that  it  might  be  fulfilled"),  by  which 
phrases  certain  passages  of  the  Bible  are  directly 
connected  with  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  This  method 
of  exegesis  was,   however,   the  more  dangerous,  as  being 
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hallowed  by  tradition,  and  beloved  by  the  people.  There 
is  likewise  no  doubt  that  many  Hagadahs,  with  Christiaii 
colouring,  were  written  down,  and  became  the  common 
property  of  the  people,  even  as  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  these  Hagadahs,  which,  at  the  present  time  form  a 
constituent  part  of  the  New  Testament,  led  directly  to  an 
opposition  against  the  Hagadah  itself  in  the  world  of 
Jewish  learning.  We  are  told  of  scholars  who  most 
severely  condemned  the  writing  down  as  well  as  the  studj 
of  Hagadahs,  and  who  boasted  of  never  having  looked  into 
Hagadic  books.^  However  this  and  similar  statements 
may  be  explained,  it  is  clear  that  they  can  all  be  referred, 
partly  to  the  recognition  of  the  danger  in  which  the 
symbolism  and  allegory  of  the  Hagadah  involved  Judaism 
by  favouring  the  intrusion  of  Christianity,  and  partly 
to  the  arrangements  designed  to  obviate  this  danger 
It  is  surely  not  by  mere  accident  that  R.  Akiba,  who  in 
our  Mishnah  denies  future  bliss  to  one  who  reads  in 
strange  books,  did  not  devote  himself  to  the  Hagadah,  and 
perhaps  even  condemned  it  {Synhedrin,  386,  676  ;  Chagigah, 
14a).  Akiba,  moreover,  was  certainly  not  the  first  to  adopt 
this  opinion,  his  utterance  in  the  Mishnah  appearing  only 
as  supplementary  to  the  preceding  remarks;  but,  as  I 
shall  show,  his  name  stands  as  representative  of  that  mode 
of  regarding  the  Scriptures,  by  means  of  which  the  in- 
trusion of  Christian  elements  could  best  be  guarded  against, 
and  which  emphasized  the  ktter  as  the  foe  of  all  symbolism 
and  allegory.  The  two  latter  designate  the  spirit  of  which  the 
apostle,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (iii  6),  says 
that  God  "  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit."  We  only  need 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  Jewish  Tanna  and  the  Christian 
Apostle  in  order  to  perceive  how  much  depends  upon  the 
accentuation  of  the  spirit  The  Apostle  was  concerned,  not 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Biblical  text,  but  with  the  Christian 

*  Comp.  Zunz,  Oottesdienstlwhe  Vortragey  p.  335,  and  Rapoport,  Ereeh 
Millin,  article  maX.  §  .3,  »eq. 
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spirit,  which  was  to  be  breathed  into  the  Old  Testament, 
fiut  as  this  could  only  happen  by  adopting  the  BLagadic 
method  of  regarding  the  letter  as  something  unstable  and 
movable,  the  Jewish  teachers  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  retain  their  hold  upon  the  letter,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
letter,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit 

Herein  lies  also  the  point  of  the  Siishnaic  declaration 
that  he  who  asserts  the  Torah  is  not  from  God  (min-ha- 
Shamayim),  ie.,  that  he  who,  while  acknowledging  the 
*'  spirit "  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  Divine,  yet  treats  the 
letter  as  symbolic  or  allegoric  in  the  interest  of  this 
**  spirit/'  would  be  deprived  of  future  bliss.  A  vital 
question  for  Judaism  was  involved,  viz.,  the  purity  of 
the  Divine  teaching,  which  could  only  be  protected 
by  the  bulwark  of  the  letter  (i.e.,  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word),  from  any  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  comprehensible  why  he  who  threatened  the  very 
life  of  Judaism,  was  himself  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  eternal  life.  It  was  the  bulwark  of  the  letter,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  Apostle,  the  "  vail  of  Moses "  which 
eflFectually  warded  off  the  invasion  of  Judaism  by  a  foreign 
"  spirit,"  and  preserved  the  special  characteristics  of  the  old 
faith. 

This  explanation  of  the  relation  between  spirit  and  letter, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  represented  by  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Mishnah,  corresponds  in  all  respects  with  the  doctrinal 
system  of  R  Akiba,  which  has  rightly  become  of  paramount 
influence  in  Judaism.  R  Akiba  is  the  exact  antithesis  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  although  he  did  not  by  way  of 
opposition  to  the  Apostle  declare  that  the  spirit  kills  and 
the  letter  gives  life,  he  might  well  have  done  so,  of  course 
with  the  proviso  that  he  had  in  his  mind  a  "  spirit " 
foreign  to  the  Old  Testament.  For,  that  the  sentence  of 
the  Apostle  in  its  general  sense,  stripped  of  all  notions  due 
to  religious  pcurty  feeling,  was  accepted  by  R  Akiba  as 
well  as  by  Jewish  tradition,  has  been,  I  think,  convincinglj'' 
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^established.  Although  R.  Akiba  did  not  make  the  remark 
just  suggested,  nevertheless  his  whole  doctrinal  system  is 
based  upon  the  accentuation  of  the  letter,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  a  Midrash^  having  reference  to  this  subject 
is  assigned  to  him.  This  system  is  not  only  calculated 
to  unite  the  oral  with  the  written  law,  and  to  obtain  rules 
for  new  juristic  cases* — although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  has  been  abundantly  and  even  excessively  used  in 
this  direction — ^but  it  was  founded  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  object  of  providing  in  the  letter  a  bulwark  against 
Christian  symbolism  and  legend.  To  this  object  point  ako 
certain  mystical  utterances,  such  as  {Sabb.,  89a)  that  God 
provided  the  letter  ¥rith  crowns,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  say- 
ing frequently  to  be  met  with  ia  later  Jewish  writings, 
that "  Lettera  make  wise,"'  the  origin  of  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  cannot  be  traced  in  Jewish  literature.  But  the 
evidences  traceable  in  that  literature,  and  our  Mishnah 
above  all,  suffice  to  prove  that  in  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  Christianity  it  was  the  letter  which  was  made  to  enter 
the  field,  for  the  spirit's  sake,  against  the  spirit  emphasised 
by  Paul. 

M.  GtDEMANX. 

» «3^py  m  nvnw 

»  Gomp.  Gr&tz,  History,  iv.  2,  p.  56,  seq, 

>  niD^DnO  n VniK  Comp.  Dakee*  Zur  Eabbinisehen  apruehkuniU,  y.  91. 
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THE  BAfflR  AND  THE  ZOHAR. 

Professor  Bacher  is  rather  optimistic  when  he  says 
(Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  xxii.,  p.  33)  that  the  question  of 
the  origin  and  the  dat^  of  the  Zohar  has  been  settled  long 
ago,  and  that  it  is  only  in  catalogues  of  second-hand  books 
that  the  name  of  R.  Simeon  ben  Yohai  appears  as  the 
author  of  the  work.  The  fact  is  that  the  orthodox  rabbis 
of  all  countries,  and  among  them  are  many  who  have  had 
a  university  training,  do  not  yet  dare  to  proclaim  from  the 
pulpit  that  prayers  consisting  of  Zohar  texts  (usually  recited 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  on  the  eve  of  the  Hoahanah 
Rabbd)  ought  to  be  discontinued,  since  it  is  now  proved 
that  the  Zohar  is  a  compilation  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  was  very  probably  made  by  Moses  of 
Leon.  The  Bahir,  which  lost  its  popularity  through  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Zohar,  is  still  considered  in  the  orthodox 
schools  as  a  work  written  by  R.  Nehonyah  ben  haq-Qanah, 
in  spite  of  a  document  published  fourteen  years  ago,  from 
which  it  can  be  seen  that  a  synod  of  rabbis  of  Provence, 
(and  amongst  them  the  great  MeshuUam  of  B^ziers,) 
assembled  in  1245,  and  declared  that  since  the  Bahir  was 
composed  by  a  contemporary,  who  was  also  the  author  of 
a  Eabbah'stical  commentary  on  Canticles,  it  should  not  be 
considered  a  book  of  authority.  The  name  of  the  author  was 
either  Ezra  or  Azriel  (perhaps  the  two  names  represent  one 
person);  the  latter  was  the  teacher  of  the  famous  Moses 
ben  Nahman. 

This  document  having  appeared  in  the  larUelitische  Letter- 
bode,  III.  (1877),  p.  20  (see  also  Dr.  Gross,  op,  cit., 
p.  299),  which  had  not  a  great  circulation,  we  shall  give  it 
here  (revised  by  Dr.  L.  Modona,  of  the  Parma  Library), 
with  an  English  translation ;  the  latter  is  necessary  for  the 
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benefit  of  those  who  know  the  BeAir  only  from  the  En- 
cyclopcedia  Britannica,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  287,  where  the  following 
statement  was  made  in  the  year  1883 : — "  Some  have  pro- 
nounced the  Bahir  a  late  fabrication,  but  others,  who  have 
thoroughly  studied  it,  justly  describe  it  as  '  old  in  sub- 
stance if  not  in  form.' " 

Towards  the  end  (fol.  xxxi.,  2316  to  232J)  of  the  MS 
De  Rossi,  No.  155  in  the  Library  of  Parma,  a  manoscript 
which  is  of  a  controversial  character  (see  Sistoire  Litt^raire 
de  la  France^  t.  xxvii.,  pp.  558  to  562,  and  Dr,  H,  Grass 
MonatBschrift  fur  Oeschichte  und  Wisaenachaft  des  Judenthumi, 
1881,  pp.  295  aqq.),  by  Meir  ben  Simeon  of  Narbonne,  who 
lived  about  1245,  the  Bahir  is  thus  referred  to  in  the 
following  passage: — 

^3  DD^  n)h}h  "i^yi  "i^y  ^332'  irnni  D30Di>  nt  ^d  onna  n^ni 

niriKa  -id«^  D^ata  nana  nxann  onnnx  pKn  nrawD  D^an  >ptD^  p 

wyoK'i  •  ^i<x^3  n«T3  «nn  «^  kSi  ni^^on  nan  nn«  niiM^  yeno 
ii<-i  K^  ui  » n^yo!?  inmarnB'  Tna  idb^  i«-ip  idd  dh^^  inn  -odb^ 
ja  «oim  na  mix  i^ne^  la  i3kvoi  on^^  idd  ini«  y^^n  -laai  iw 
D^yc'iD  nKi  pnv  inii<  la  ^c^ai  vh)  «"»a3  k^i  hm  k!?  di^  on  napn 
n^n  N^  K'^KD  n^n  ^a  D^n^aiD  V3^:y  ^ai  Kinn  neon  pcoi  nao:  »h 
vniDipD  na"ina  ni^Dai  nw^D  nan  K'M  •  "idb'V''>»«i  "»bd  noB^  yiv 
« ni^aMi  HTV^  1SD1  Dn^B^n  i^b'  B^n^D  on^^j?  my  -lan  ^a  ijyoB^  oai 
iBrn  •  canoD  inb^i  nSip  bhi^^di  onii^D  "pna  onan  db^  nn33i 
npiD*?  Da!?  n^n^  «S  pKn  jo  ini«  nya  oaaipa  on  dki  ao^n  n?"^ 
roma  Diponi  wanpa  o^KVD^n  i^nax  inya  p  ^a  onnnK  iDom 
DnipDD  loy  anpD  i^dm  •  ^kib^i  min^  niviD3  f ap>i  •  !?ku  w^  r6r 
nt  ^a  liana  •  dhuk  ^y  Doa  a^i  D^^a  hv  nnK  a^  ans^ni  onwiaoi 
Sian  ann  p  d^  n  laniD  ^«nB^  i3  Snan  ann  imtk  noDDM 
■«w  i^3yn  BHB'  ny^va  )Ti^  onvpo  p«n  ^oan  thbh  t3  pibid  n 

;  '^ai  nMT^  o^^oB^m  aina^  ii»ran 


»  On  fol.  2S0J  the  book  is  spoken  of  as  f oUows :— nODD  nn«3  liK»3  "p 

Tna  iDB^  wipB^  Dniyo.  « Ms,  ni^i3^ni. 
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«  Behold  !  all  this  we  have  written  to  the  Rabbis  of  all  towns,  in  order . 
to  make  yen  know  what  is  going  on  ;  beoanse  we  feared  the  inflnenoe  of 
signatures,  many  of  whioh  are  falsified,  as  we  are  told.  They  boast  that 
in  the  land  of  learning  they  fonnd  strengfth  (in  the  Kabbalah).  Gk)d 
forbid  that  a  heresy  of  this  kind  should  take  plaoe  in  Israel  I  We  have 
heard  that  a  book  with  the  name  of  Bahir,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned aboTe,  has  been  published,  in  whioh  no  light  oan  be  seen  (allusion 
to  Bahir — '*  light  '*)•  ^is  ^oo^  ^^  i^ow  reached  us,  and  we  find  it  attri- 
buted to  R.  Nehonya  ben  haq-Qanah.  God  forbid  I  Such  a  work  of  his 
has  never  existed.  This  pious  man  has  never  stumbled  upon  it,  and  he 
was  not  numbered  with  the  transgressors  (Isaiah  liii.  12).  The  style  and 
the  contents  of  this  book  show  that  the  author  did  not  know  the  pure 
language,  not  to  say  that  it  often  contains  the  grossest  heresy.  We  have 
heard  that  the  author  of  it  has  oomi>osed  also  commentaries  on  Canticles, 
Eoolesiastes,  on  the  books  of  the  Creation,  and  on  that  of  the  heavenly 
palaces  and  other  books,  whioh  all  savour  of  heresy.  Do  investigate  if 
these  books  are  found  among  yon,  and,  if  so,  make  them  disappear  from 
your  country,  as  we  did  in  ours,  so  that  they  should  not  become  a 
stumbling-block  to  you.  May  Qod,  in  his  mercy,  send  us  the  Redeemer, 
who  will  gather  the  dispersed  of  Judah  and  IsraeL  May  he  take  away 
from  the  midst  of  his  people  all  doubts  and  perplexities,  and  turn  the 
heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their 
fathers  (Malachi  iv.  6).  AH  this  was  written  with  the  consent  of  our 
master,  the  great  Rabbi,  the  light  of  Israel,  our  teacher,  R.  Meshullam, 
son  of  the  great  Rabbi,  R.  Moses,  and  of  other  wise  men  of  our  country, 
who  knew  secretly  the  object  of  our  writing  the  present  epistle.  '  And 
they  that  be  wise  shall  shine/  etc.  (Daniel  xii.  3)." 

This  epistle  was  written  about  1245  a.d.  Raymundus 
Martini,  who  composed  his  Pugio  Fidei  in  1278,  does  not 
quote  from  the  Zohar,  which,  if  in  existence  then,  would 
have  been  of  great  importance  for  the  purpose  of  his  con- 
troversy. (See  The  Expositor,  February,  1888,  p.  103,  sqq) 
The  title  Zohar,  brilliancy,  looks  like  an  imitation  of  that 
of  Bahir,  and  the  chief  theory  of  the  Endless  (P)1D  ^K) 
found  in  it  was  most  probably  borrowed  from  the  Bahir. 
The  forger  tried  to  compose  or  to  compile  it  in  the  Aramaic 
language,  a  dialect  of  which  R.  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  of  the 
second  century  A.D.,  spoke  as  having  been  Galilean.  We 
shall  see  that  the  original  part  of  the  book  was  not  written 
entirely  in  this  dialect,  but  that  many  passages  were  in 
Hebrew.  That  the  Aramaic  of  the  Zohar  cannot  be 
tannine    in   its  style   and   grammar   was  shown    beyond 
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dispute  by  the  late  S.  D.  Luzzatto.  The  statement  tiut 
this  book,  as  the  adherents  of  its  authenticity  pretend, 
was  hidden  in  a  cave  of  Galilee  for  nearly  one  thousai^ 
years,  it  having  been  discovered  as  is  asserted  by  Moses 
ben  Nahman,  who  resided  at  Accho  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  speaks  against  its  antiquity.  It  is,  indeed,  im- 
possible that  any  document  written  on  leather,  parchment, 
paper  or  papyrus  could  be  preserved  for  one  thousand 
years  in  the  damp  climate  of  Palestine.  Our  readers  will 
remember  the  fate  of  the  famous  MS.  of  Deuteronomy, 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  late  Mr.  Shapira,  who  also 
maintained  that  it  was  lying  buried  in  a  cave  in  Moab 
during  several  thousand  years.  The  only  country  in  which 
written  documents  of  old  date  can  be  preserved  is  Egypt 

But  putting  aside  this  undoubted  argument  against  the 
antiquity  of  the  Zohar,  and  admitting  a  miraculous  preser- 
vation of  the  book,  a  miracle  which  the  forger  never 
brought  forward,  we  possess  similar  documentary  evi- 
dence as  in  the  case  of  the  Bahir  against  the  supposition 
of  an  early  composition  of  the  Zohar,  It  is  the  great 
Kabbalist,  Isaac  of  Accho,  disciple  of  the  famous  Moses  ben 
Nahman,  who  expresses  his  doubts  concerning  the  anti- 
quity of  the  book.  His  words,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Tohasin  by  Moses  Zakkutho 
(London,  1867,  p.  59),  and  are  reproduced  by  Professor 
Graetz  in  his  History  of  the  Jews  (T.  vii.,  second  edition, 
p.  420),  we  shall  give  here,  according  to  another  MS. 
of  the  Tohasin,  lately  acquired  by  the  Bodleian  Libraiy 
(MS.  Hebrew  d.  16).  The  publication  of  it^  with  an 
English  translation,  is  needed,  since  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Professor  GraiCtz's  History  gives  no  original 
documents  at  all,  and  will,  therefore,  not  help  much 
towards  showing  what  wss  said  by  a  staunch  orthodox 
believer  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  concern- 
ing the  Zohar.  Perhaps  those  who  make  use  of  the 
Encychpmdia  Britannica  will  not  blindly  follow  the  enig- 
matical statement  there  (vol.  xvi.,  p.  286)  to  the  effect  that 
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"a  nucleus  of  the  Zohar  is  of  Mishnaic  time,  and  R.  Simeon 
ben  Tohai  was  the  author  of  the  book  in  the  same  sense 
that  R  Tohanan  was  the  author  of  the  Palestinian  Tal- 
mud— %.e,,  he  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  composition  of 
the  book.  But  R  Mosheh,  of  Leon,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  first  not  onl^  to  copy  and  to  disseminate  the  Zohar 
in  Europe,  but  also  to  disfigure  it  by  sundry  explanatory 
interpolationa" 

The  following   is   the  text  of    Isaac  of  Accho's  letter, 
according  to  the  above-mentioned  manuscript: — 

PD  D^iD  138W1  iDy  130T3  n3in:c^  wy  pn  pnr  n  -»od3  *nKVo 
T©D^  l^n  Kini  ^7  D3D-in  p  Dm3«  p  m  n  lorai  i56Tn  Sb'  ra  p 
Ttr^K  ni  pyoB^  n  hk^  tb^  "^nwn  idd  i^ora  KvtD3  nvo  nipnS 

nD^T  pB^a  KvoaB'  no  ^db'  ^apB'  nowi  rj^n  tbv  q^nDn  in^po 
pn  inan  w^k  ^3  pKn  Bnpn  pB^a  nKin  dki  pytDB'  n  nan  on  ^d 
:  uib6  nn  •  i!?3  nD^i*  pB^^a  Kin  ^nnDxn  -©onB^  *3dd  Pj^non  nai 
ycvDH  |nw3n  p^Syn  iipoD  ukb^  dv^did  inai  ^d  ^niKi  ^dddi 
D^KTOyi  on^nn  nx  n^«B^i  inn«  ^non-i  ite5^  ^apo  ^n^a 

neo  D^3ipD  D^K^DID  JiniD  Dn^  K3  PWD  130D  D^HJ  DnST  01^3 
l6l   TBD    K-lip  b!?  OniCUD   DB'   1KVtD3  3n3^t>   13n^  K^  TBV  HD  :>K 

Tone  rm  nan  idik  nt  n^iwo  nwr  dh^kb^  ^y  on^nniB^n  ^n«vo 
Sre^  x^iQ  "^^^^  "^  ^  PSiin  loxan  nin  '3  onom  ^nyoB^  •  n33 
T3  ^D31  ojp^x!?  DnoiK  B^l  piTK  yiK^  npH  w^3ni  In^  K'3i^cp!? 
ri  rmcin  Viii  n  hbid  n  v^  onoiKB'  Kin  pK^  n  hbtd  n  03nn 
in33i  3ni3n  db'  ynr  nr  nro  n  ^3k  nt  ^dd  D3n  nT3 130  «^  oSytDB' 
«103  ^na  i*nD  on3  np*  tyD!?i  n^K  d'k^did  Dn3T  nr  hb^  n  3in3^  nr 
|\poB^  n  nan  "TK  imh  iihD  -»dx*?  ^3-i3t  ^^3  v"i3T  n^in  3-1  3nn 
^33  *3«i  iSk  Dn3i  D3^  p^nyo  ^3K  in^3ni  133  iry^x  ni  ^^nr  p 
m  rwro  n^  db^  ktoki  db'  i^on  x^k  i^bn^«i  -v^  ^k  K3xi  iidd 
D>nV«  »^  nBi;*  n3  tdk^  "h  y3B^^i  ^^  inn  ^oy  i3in  r3*y3  in  «vtD«i 
H)n  -TK  ♦Km^  p  pyoB'  n  -lin  -ibv  poipn  -leon  k^  dk  Pj^or  nsi 
:  iK'WDB'  1^133  n^ns  K^n  ^n3*B'^  n3nD3  >n'33  orn 
Ty  ^  nt  nBT>  n  'h  n^M  *300  ns3  n^n  Dn3in  inK  mm 
n  nniBa  nnsBO  •  non  i^K3^-«3  n^nM  7\h^\vh  in^3  ^  3ib^  i^K3nK 


'  MS.  W 

VOL.  nr.  B  B 
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^nKVDi  n^^iK  ^K  K3«i  nDPD  yrh  d^bw  h  i<VKi  mo  ly  ^^  mn  ao^n 
iny^3B«i  V3*y3  fn  kvo«i  » wiip  ikd  n  nn  n  iixri  pr  ^na  nan  dt 
nD3  TDW  nr  D^p^m  dik  ^32^^  nmrn  nso  nniD  i^  iramn  tokS 
ynv  ^i^Ki  noB'  iy  p^Don  k^i  "h  ma  id^  hk^  ni  •  hds  -©n^  mi 
pDD  vh^  "h  -nana  'd  noxa  yn  tdn^i  poKi?  nD  nm^i  -ys'oc^  ♦o  Sy 
HK^  n  n^n  pn  inn  idd  D*?iy2  pKi  nr  hbid  n  ^  yyh  k3  k^  D^nytDC^ 
^K3  «3  yoB^  nnyi  ntn  iDon  anDB^  no  b  aro  iroai  nn^Dn  or  ^a 
nD>  t^ya  k^vidi  ^na  itdd  n\i  nr  ntw  n  ^a  yi^!?  -nana  ttt  m 
D^a^aon  on^B^n  i^  lan^B^  ann  tjoa  k^d  in^a  ntn  dvhb^  ly  wiod 
tpnn^  nnoi  anian  DB'a  D^ama  on^  jn^  tb^«  n^K  D^^na  nnioa 
Dn>ya  Kovai  ayia  nrix'  nioiiy  nan  inai  inev  aryr  ny  i:>i3 
^nan  -»n5i;n  ^k  "^^  DipKi  i^Ka^-w  in^a  no  ^a  layocvai  ^a  "iDinai 
TB^  nyn  y^an  nny  "h  idiki  n^n«T  cjdv  n  Kipan  nxin  Tya  •«!< 
■iBv  n«  nB^n  dk  •  n^aian  ant  laaiy^  \ih  'w^  nnirn  tdd^  nam 
nnao  w  ^np  n^  tdkm  ihb'jc^  nr  p|Dr  n  Knp^B'  hkt  km  ^nw  1W« 
:  p  B^ni  nB^  n  nBV^  nnw  ^n^)  innsE^  -ra  «io 

^yi  n^  nwi  nB^  n  nB^  nn^a  «a  ^aS  n^  iiy  loxn  rnnoo  m»i 

naai  !?ia«^  on^  lom  «*?  i^^ni  ^aa^  nna  hk  K^.irnb  Rin  ^aim  ^ 

TB'K  innn  -idd  p-i  oSya  lan  idd  nB^ao  ^aK  ^ki  i*d'  b  cna^ 

na^  \rw\ih  noxn  n^  onan  di«  ^aa^  jniai  laoo  p^nyo  tb^«  n^n 

DR  D^aiiao  DKn  n«-oi  naiay^  xv  onnan  n^  ^ytxrni  na^  ina^Ji 

na  "»DK^  p|Dr  n  hbv  ^yaB^ni  nB^  n  hb^  pni  •  ja  B^ni  i>r\\  •  i6 

iB^-iD  !?aK  ^B^'R  Dy  n*n  nr  nao  D^iytD  dr  5|^di^  nai  d%'t^k  vm" 

ama  ini«  Dm«"»a  i^  nioiRi  ana  tbv  Sa  ana  )^aBn  )nyTo  la^i 

"»DD  n^  pK  nn«i  "iDDD  p^nyo  nn«B^  no«n  yno  van^  lan  ny^ao 

nnin  ama  nnK  T?aB^  o  -»di!?  t^  n«a  i6n  ama  nnw  ib^kto  iAh 

^a«  ^bB^B'  n?  n)D  on^  yniK  )^Sr  iDRn  ^«  pn  •  t^  n^^  niaa 

wn  la^D  ^a  nox^  ^a  niainD  D"iuya  lan^  rVi  nana  in»aB^  vh  ama 

jiyoB^  n  lan  -»b«  -innn  -idd  iintDB^  lyoB^  nB'Ra  nny  ^aK  D«Tia 

yy^V  "iB'Ra  D^np^  D^Dia  Dm«  lap^  p^nyo  ^ax  Bnpn  mia  *Knv  p 

onann  n«  nB^  n  ^  ma  oy  nr  ^w  n  nB'R  nnai  p  nm<  •  nwn 

n^  tx^m  n^DBn  on^  noR^  nn^i  naa^  nx^B^n^  nox  oy  man  TCie 

^yoB'a  1TD  mna  nny  mnnn  •  inv  «^i  mne  «^  noR  nnay  iB^a 

p-»  -IDD  DB^  n^  fc6  o  TR  TDRK)  TRD  mSnaai  mooinB^a  n^  inai 

Ty  h^aKi  n^^a«o  yoRi  •  Dn«  oa!?  ima)  ama  nsi  anpn  ae^a 

HDv  n  iDB'  py  aiiai  a^  ana  «Vdid  ^na  Dan  db'  ktoki  nnoRSto 

lyn  ntn  iDDn  nnw  !?y  laoD  mpn^i  ^aipon  Dm)D  n  ^  laa  ni>n 

»  Or  la-iip.  «  So. 
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HM  ^m^  p  pj^^'  n  nan  tb^  -inirn  iddh  ^3  pKni  jn  ^^i<  tdk^i 

TBD  -pno  DK  new  n^  vnana  x^k  n^na  nrna  w  n«i  nnjn 
D^3"»  D^o'B'  nn^n  na^nani  •  aina^  annn  d;^^  ran  w  p^ny^  poip 
r:D  nK  ^nKi  *^o  i3x  o  i^  mowi  D^na  D^omoip  "h  unn  ^vik 
nnwii  V3Db  "Kw  omaip  nnn«  k3  ^^-in  '^«  iDKn  n^iK'  i^  ip^npn^ 
T^  natc  TB^  pwciD  a^  T^  inp^njw  ^3«i  inrw  ^y*  -K5«  om^p 
pe^mn  oy  inrr^aw  pnyiD  om^ipn  ^b  in:  D'dpid  d^d^  ^-tik  p  b^ki 
¥h\  pay  naB'  K^  nyijD  fi6i  nsDin  k^  ^^d  Bnsn  ono^a  px  ^d  ki«i 
D^DTiaipD  uny^p  pnyin  i^«d  Dnn«  onmi  nn«  nt^  ^2«  onm  n^B^ 

:  HTD  prn  p>D^  im  n^n:  na^nn  pn^n 
Sk  1BD  ^y  -iipn^  p|^Dwi  nbo^o  n^y  nKUW  nTa^oo  nyoKi 
TOW  nn  nD3  idik  nt  nr  D^pi^n  D^nK^  pnyi  onn^D^ni  D^oDnn 
nr  pKB'  h  noK  iDwn  ^idv  n  DDnn  na^na  on^  'meo  tb^kdi  naa 
inp^nr  aniDH  db^hd  omaip  dik^  wni:  d-idb'  idi^  ^di3  ^d  h^ki 
p^nyoD  jnn  p^ny*  tnn  p^ny^  ^3K  i3od  tpnn^  fc6  D^iyS  iDvy^  n^nn 
IPT  B^«  w-iB'  DnnD^n  ^  nD«  o  pay  >S  Bnnna  D3ok  ponp  iddd 
ivriB'  iB^D3D  nniK  n^n  tb^  nt  nB^  n  ^b^  pni'M^  n^D^n  3py^  n  idb^i 
:  pyoB^  n  nan  ib^  nnnn  iddb'  pxi  d^db^  v^y  nn^D 
n^n  nVy  no  ^no^^o  ¥h  nr  nuyn)  db'  p^y  non  nsi  neon  nroi 

:  nr  ^3D 

I  found  in  the  book  of  B.  laaao  of  A.ocho,  whioh  town  was  destroyed 
in  his  time,  and  all  were  made  prisoners  in  the  time  of  the  grandson  of 
Kahmanidee,  and  in  that  of  B.  David,  son  of  Abraham,  son  of  Maimonides, 
that  Isaao  went  to  Spain  in  order  to  investigate  how  the  Zohar,  composed 
by  R.  Simeon  and  B.  Eleazar  in  a  cave,  was  fonnd  in  Isaac*s  time.  Blessed 
are  those  who  reach  to  the  tmth  of  it,  in  its  light  they  will  see  lights 
(Paalms  zxxvi  9) ;  and  for  the  truth,  he  said  (there  are,  indeed,  some 
falsificationB),  that  he  received  that  all  which  is  fonnd  in  it  written  in 
the  Jemsalem  dialect  (Aramaic)  is  by  B.  Simeon  ;  whatever  is  written  in 
Hebrew  are  not  words  of  Simeon,  bnt  by  a  forger,  for  the  true  book  was 
entirely  composed  in  the  Aramaic  dialect.    Isaac  says : 

*"  Since  I  nw  that  the  wonderful  words  are  drawn  from  a  high  source,  I 
followed  it  up  and  asked  the  disciples  whence  they  had  obtained  these 
mysterious  words  which  are  only  handed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  never  written.  Their  answers  did  not  agrree  together.  I  heard  that 
Nahmanidee  sent  the  Zohar  from  the  Holy  Land  to  his  son  in  Catalonia  and 
the  spirit*  brought  i^  to  Aragon,  and  according  to  others,  to  Alicante » 
where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Moses  of  Leon,  who  is  also  called  Moses  of 
Gnadalazara.    Others  say  that  Moses  never  composed  the  book,  but  he 

^  Or,  the  wind,  t,i',n  an  angel  (Psalm  civ.  4). 
BB2 
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wrote  it  with  the  name  of  the  writer,^  and  in  order  to  gain  monej  by  it, 
he  attributed  it  to  Simeon  ben  Tohai,  to  his  son  Eleaxar,  and  their  com- 
panions, saying  that  he  copied  it  from  their  writing.  When  I  came  to 
Spain,  I  went  to  Valladolid  and  met  there  B.  Moses ;  I  found  grace  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  assured  me  with  an  oath  that  the  old  book  whioh  R.  Simeoa 
b.  Yohai  had  composed  is  now  in  his  house  at  Arihi,  adding,  I  will  show 
it  to  you  when  we  arriye  there. 

**  He  then  separated  from  me,  going  towards  Ariyalo  on  his  way  home, 
where  he  fell  ill  and  died;  when  I  heard  these  tidings,  I  was  rerj 
grieved.  I  then  went  to  Ayila,  where  I  found  B.  David,'  whom  I  urgentlj 
asked  to  tell  me  about  the  mystery  concerning  the  i^Aar,  about  which 
opinions  are  so  divided.  I  told  him  that  Moses  of  Leon  promised  me  that 
he  would  clear  up  the  mystery,  when  he  suddenly  died ;  thus  I  do  not 
know  whom  to  believe.  B.  David  said  :  I  am  sure  that  Moses  never  had 
the  book  (whioh  never  existed),  but  he  wrote  it  with  the  name  of  the 
writer.  Now  listen  how  I  sball  get  at  the  truth ;  Moses  was  in  the  habit 
of  spending  a  great  deal  of  money,  whicU  rich  people  lavished  upon  him 
for  the  communication  of  his  mysteries ;  so  prodigal  was  he  that  be 
left  his  wife  and  his  daughter  entirely  unprovided  for.  And  when  we 
heard  that  he  died  at  Arivalo,  I  said  to  Joseph  of  Avila,  a  verj 
rich  man,  as  follows:  Now  is  the  time  to  get  hold  of  the 
precious  book,  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  as  follows : — *  Send  your 
wife  with  a  present  to  the  wife  of  Moses,  as  well  as  to  her  daughter, 
telling  the  former  that  you  are  willing  to  marry  your  son  to  her 
daughter,  and  provide  for  both,  for  which  you  ask  only  the  original  of 
the  Zohar^  out  of  which  Moses  made  his  copies.  The  same  proposal  should 
be  made  separately  to  Moses*  daughter ;  you  will  then  see  if  they  agree  in 
their  answers.*  The  wife  of  Moses  affirmed  on  oath  that  her  husband 
never  had  such  a  book,  but  he  wrote  all  out  of  his  brain,  adding  that  she 
told  him  often,  Why  do  you  say  that  you  copy  from  a  book  instead  of 
avowing  that  you  are  the  author  of  it,  which  would  be  more  to  your 
credit ;  to  which  his  answer  was,  If  I  said  so  no  one  will  care  for  it,  and 
consequently  not  give  a  penny  for  it,  but  being  the  copy  of  the  Zokar, 
composed  by  Simeon  ben  Yochai,  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
buy  it,  as  you  see,  for  a  heavy  sum.  The  same  was  said  independently  by 
Moses*  daughter.  Joseph  said  to  Isaac,  Do  you  want  a  clearer  statement 
than  that  7  Isaac  continues : — When  I  heard  these  words  I  was  astonished 
and  perplexed,  so  that  I  believed  that  the  Zohar  never  existed,  and  that 
Moses  wrote  the  book  with  the  help  of  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  sold 
it  to  various  persons.    I  then  left  Avila  and  went  to  Talavera,  where  I 

>  A  Eabbalistic  term  for  "  by  the  help  of  a  holy  name.'*  According  to 
a  passage  in  a  MS.  given  by  Herr  Senior  Sachs  {Kerem  Remedy  VIJI., 
p.  105),  it  was  Joseph  ben  Todros  hal-Levi,  who  was  in  possesbion 
of  this  wonderful  name.  No  wonder  then  that  Moses  de  Leon  could  have 
made  use  of  it. 

"*  The  next  words  are  still  uncertain. 
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found  tiie  great  and  noble  R.  Joseph  hal  Levi,  son  of  the  Kabbalist  B. 
Todrps  ;  from  him  I  also  inquired  concerning  the  Zohar,  He  said  to  me  : 
— ^I  believe  that  Moses  possessed  the  original  of  the  Zohar ^  composed  by 
Simeon  ben  Yobai,  from  which  he  made  copies  and  gave  them  to  whom 
he  pleased.  Now  I  can  g^ve  yon  a  proof  that  Moses  copied  from  an  old 
book,  viz.,  when  he  gave  me  a  great  part  of  his  copies,  and  I  pretended  to 
have  lost  them,  and  when  I  asked  him  to  make  for  me  a  second  copy  he 
replied.  Show  me  the  end  of  the  quatrain  which  preceded  the  lost  one,  as 
well  as  the  beginning  of  the  next  which  f  oUows,  so  that  I  may  copy  the 
missing  one  as  perfectly  as  it  was  before.  I  did  as  he  asked  me,  and  after 
a  few  days  he  brought  me  another  copy,  which  I  compared  with  the  one 
I  had  pretended  was  lost,  and  I  saw  no  difference  between  the  two  ;  there 
was  nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  no  variations  as  to  the  conteuts  as 
well  as  to  the  words.    Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  than  this  1 

**  Then  I  left  Talavera  and  came  to  Toledo,  where  I  continued  my 
investigations  concerning  the  Zohar^  and  here  I  also  found  that  opinions 
differed  concerning  it;  and  when  I  told  them  of  B.  Joseph's  proof , 
which  I  have  mentioned  abov^e,  tbey  said,  That  proved  nothing,  because 
Hoses  might  have  copied  the  quatrain  for  himself  before  he  gave  it  to 
anyone,  and  this  copy  he  kept  always,  which  served  him  as  the  model. 
There  is  also  a  new  fact  concerning  this  book,  viz.,  disciples  told  me  that 
they  saw  an  old  man  whose  name  was  B.  Jacob,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Moses, 
who  oonfirmed  on  oath  that  the  Zohar  was  composed  by  B.  Simeon. .  .  " 

Zakkutho  says :  "  Isaac's  book  was  defective  in  this  place, 
and  consequently  I  cannot  give  his  further  statements  con- 
cerning the  Zohar.'* 

From  this  document  we  may  conclude  that  the  Zohar 
was,  at  the  time  of  Isaac  of  Accho,  written  partly  in 
Hebrew  and  partly  in  Aramaic  It  seems  that  this 
was  still  the  case  in  the  copy  of  the  book  out  of  which 
Rw  Israel  al-Naqawah  (died  1391)  took  his  quotations, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  his  ethico-theological  work 
■nMDn  mi3D,  "  Lamp  of  the  Light "  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  similar  work  of  the  same  title  by  Isaac  Aboab),  a 
MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian.  (See  concerning  his  work 
Mr.  S.  Schechter's  article  in  the  Monataschrtft  fur  Oeschichte 
und  LUeratur,  1885,  pp.  114  and  234  sqq.).  Israel  gives 
some  quotations  in  Aramaic  from  a  Midrash  TW  ^n^  (he 
never  uses  the  title  of  Zohar,  the  Tohasin  mentions  both 
titles),  which  agree  verbatim  with  our  editions  of  the  Zohar, 
and  other  passages  in  Hebrew,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
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Zohar  in  Aramaic.  We  shall  give  two  instances  only,  from 
which  it  can  be  seen  that  Israel  did  not  translate  the 
Zohar,  but  quoted  from  a  Hebrew  original  Israel,  how- 
ever, never  attributes  the  TW  ^n^  to  R.  Simeon  ben  Tohai 


1.  Fol.  2ih  in  the  chapter  on  Prayers,  he  qnotes  Uie  following  ] 

jD  \ic^  ^KD  ^DV  TK  ^^'in  p  ii3"jp  rhw  DK  "iiK  ^n*  cmon  >vr\i\ 
*DD  nn«i  irw  ^d!?  k^k  rh^h  ^'m  \o\  rhxh  iKvn  pi  rh\h  "Pon 
ifc6  D«i  •  i«v  yy)fo  )vh  DKi  •  anp^  -pa  nnpn^  !?i3'  dm  •  it  naswi 

HM  KiDinn  n>nc^  no  ^m  iTj^^t  n  noK  •  in^D^D  mv  2^1^76  dtk 
jKvn  p  ^^-^D  ^i)r2  •  ip3n  p  ^'^ipo  i^v  oa  u^  "in:^  pvn  anpo 

•  «iiyn  Kiny  ^dh  p  bpn  anpD  h^dk^  mm  i^y  d3  u^  in«r  ^3bd 

«Bnipi  naiDi  onne'  ^d!?  d^^ivd  p^«i  •  on^y  oa  D3^  Dn^ei;2  i6k 
ana  D^no  won  k^  o^^^yn  yno  •  K^n  fc6a  wn  nny  ^6  wn  inn 
HD  D^no  Di^  »a  arin  o^iyae^  nn^ay  b6b^  by  nayc^  Dnnppm 
iMh)  D^ycnn  p  riD^b  nvn  a^neo  ii>  tdk  ?  v^th  HV^rb  ib^di^ 
{TDnBw  n«'anB'  D^a  nxii  Kia  naion  Dr6  y^ee^  dtd  D!?iyn  p  onw 
hv  arin  prmi  oSyb  Ka  nniva^oi  nan:i  nae^a  a!?  on  no  •  cnn 
161  nta  fc6  ^a  ob^  tn^en  yoie^i  n^an  ^aeb  pyiai  i^ia  jn  inD  D^^^ipn 
aynneo  in^^ayi  •  nnoaai  tDpe^a  dhb^  Dwnb  on!?  nic  *iy  nw  fpe^ 
pytDB'  n  -i<«  D^^^aB^  D^pnv  i^B^  i^ipa  D^TBi^aB^  D^a^^nb  Dn6  n«  10 
13  •  DnDmn  mo  Hr»)  ]'>^7\  mo  D*n^  ^nat  rroB^  nn  d^hSk  tqt 
mo  hv  DnDmn  mo  nari  jnn  mo  y^io  «in  maB^a  nina  nann 
nna  n^an  oeb  D^nat  anpn  ibio  maB^3  nina  !?bDnon  la  •  pn 
pipoa  Dn  nibenn  ^a  •  o^omn  mo  by  pn  mo  laan^  mara 

:  nwipni  D^nam 

Compare  with  Zohar  KTp^l,  fol.  Sb  of  the  edUu>  princeps, 

2.  Fol.  S9d— Kon^  n^Btsn  jnan  dm  pnv^  Tte  ii«  sn^  Bmoa  *^^ny\ 

•  Mon  ia  «vo3i  miayb  \o^  nK  ppnnB^  tna  m  •  oyn  rwxyt6 
•n^i  «onB^  V'B'  lana  xvi^a  n^  panDon  po^  ^1  ^ko  oyn  noe^ 
^3Db  paBn^  rn  xaw  ni  itybK  n  ♦  n^by  pa^opi  prj^b  ^1  na^nn  ^ddS 
Din  n^B^n  B^n  mn  Kawb  ^n^Ki  ity^K  n  nox  pyoB^  -a  ^vfTvt 
-inob  DTP  D^o^  nB^  Toy  dm  86k  nben  yioB6  nn  k^b^  Dmoan 
•Tpano  oSiyn  Diip  inw  nnoo  dkb^-iuv  n^^B^  nbena  now  n\ii  iniK 
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■ma  DDn  n^rvs^  nDO  k^  new  yoiB'  nsn  k^  new  ny^pna  b^'di 

:  my^pnn  oytDai  newn 

Compare  Zohar,  ibidem  fol.  18. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  the  convert, 
Alfonso  de  Zamora,  the  coadujutor  of  Cardinal  Ximenez 
quotes,  in  his  controversial  treatise,  with  other  books,  also 
passages  of  the  Zohar  in  pure  Hebrew.^ 

Modem  critics  like  Landauer,  Qraetz,  Jellinek,  and 
others  have  shown  from  the  mention  of  the  crusades  in  the 
Zohar,  from  the  word  eshnogah  (TO131DM)  for  synagogue 
(already  observed  by  the  great  orthodox  rabbi,  Jacob 
Emden,  who  utterly  condemned  the  Zoliar  on  literary 
grounds),  and  from  other  passages  that  the  Zohar  could 
not  have  been  written  by  R.  Simeon  ben  Yohai.  They 
have  done  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Bahir,  But 
critical  arguments  are  of  no  account  among  the 
orthodox  school  Will  it  awaken  to  its  senses  after 
having  read  the  judgment  of  the  Provence  Rabbis 
upon  the  BaMr,  and  the  doubts  thrown  by  Isaac  of  Accho 
on  the  Zohar,  or  will  anyone  dare  to  pronounce  these  MS. 
documents  to  be  spurious?  K  R.  Meir  ben  Simeon  of 
Narbonne  forged  the  signature  of  the  Great  MeshuUam, 
and  Abraham  Zakkutho  interpolated  Isaac  of  Accho's 
work,  there  remains  indeed  no  further  argument  to  pro- 
duce. 

A.  Neubaueb. 


Hie  editio  prineepi  of  the  }^Dm^  (Constantinople,  1566,  quatema  S6,  2h) 
bM  also  tills  letter  in  .some  shortened  and  inaccnrate  recensions ;  the 
second  edition  (Oraoovie,  1588)  omits  it  for  obvions  reasons.  The  edition 
of  London,  1857,  gives  it  according  to  the  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Librarj 
(Oatalogne  2202, foL  199(>,  which  text  is  reproduced  by  Prof.  G^raetz  (Oe- 
tekiekte  der  Juden^  t.  yii.,  p.  470  of  the  2nd  edition).  The  editor,  the  late 
FQipowski  (foL  88^  •eqq.),  has  the  f (blowing  misreadings :  G^raetz,  p.  470, 
1.3  (I  K1)  (6  '^tS^n  instead  of  D^(^Dn,  thns  G^raetz's  emendation  is  oon- 
finnedbythenewMS.;  1. 4,  MS.  K^^tDB^KS  (Estella),  instead  of  K^fe(D^K3  ; 

'  See  Archives  de$  Mimom  Scientifiquet  et  Litt4rair6$r  Second  Series, 
1  T.,  p.  428  (Paris,  186S). 
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the  emendation  of  Prof.  Graets  is  consequently  nnneoeeeary ;  L  9,  |OKn 

for  inD«n ;  L 10,  JDKH  \tnpn  pB^a  HKnn  dki  instead  of  ^bvn*  pe^: 

l1D«n  ;  L  11,  SapO  m^3  y^DBTDn  IWn  ;  l.  is,  YK\  for  J^O,  which  ii 
a  right  emendation ;  1.  13,  1KVtD3  for  WVO^ ;  L  16,  Win  for  nm, 
whioh  is  a  right  emendation ;  1.  16,  t33p^K7  for  ^D9^K7 ;  L  17,  *T1^  H 
m^an^K ;  1. 17,  DDR  HTD  for  ^O'Bn ;  L  19,  11086  for  TDK! ;  L  26,  K? 
is  not  in  the  MS.;    L  26,   1311?  1X31  Til  1.     Page  471,  L  ^ilK  for 

6i3iK ;  1.  s,  rh^2xn  f\w  n ;  i.  4,  nypn  xv ;  1.  is,  i?  nsn^  1133  inn; 

L  20,  MS.  has  nT3fc6t}  ;  1.  S4,  P^ny03  for  p^nyOH. 
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THE  JEWS  OF  MOROCCO. 

While  so  much  righteous  indignation  is  being  stirred  up 
among  us  with  regard  to  the  barbarities  daily  chronicled 
in  Russia,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
in  Barbary  itself.     From  time  to  time  statements  are  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Morocco,  and  momentary  interest 
is  aroused,  but  ere  long  they  seem  again  forgotten.    Shall  we 
wait  until  the  treatment  meted  out  under  the  regime  of  the 
Czar  is  imitated  under  that  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Maghreb  ? 
Or  shall  we,  by  united  effort  and  by  timely  zeal,  prevent  the 
arrival  of  such  a  crisis  ?     Which  were  better,  to  be  snatched 
from  drowning  or  to  be  kept  from  danger  ?    It  is  seven- 
and-twenty  years  since  the  mission  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
to  Marrdkesh   obtained  some    slight  concessions  to    the 
Jewish  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  for  which  they  have  been 
ever  thcuikf ul ;    but  there  is  much  more  to  be  done.     Bad 
as  the  position  of    the  Moor  himself  is,  under  a  rotten 
Government,   that  of  his   Israelitish   neighbour   is   much 
worse,  and  ever  will  be  till  the  Morocco  rulers  learn  that 
ev^i  Jews  have  friends,  and  powerful  ones,  and  that  many 
of  themselves  are  powerful.     With  a  new  generation  the 
memories  of  the  Montefiore  Mission  have  passed  away,  and 
though  the  whole  policy  of  the  Moorish  Qovernment  and 
its  attitude  towards  foreigners  have  undergone  changes  for 
the  better  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done.     At  the  same  time,  the  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  no  royal  or  imperial  rescripts,  no 
Shereefian  firmans,  can  afford  the  Morocco  Jews  the  friend- 
ship or  respect  which  they  would  fain  experience.     Nothing 
but  their  own  behaviour  can  secure  them  these,  and  it  will 
be  long  before  the  evil  impressions  of  ages  can  be  removed. 
For  a  right  appreciation  of  the  present  position  and 
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future  prospects  of  these  communities  some  idea  of  tiieir 
past  history  is  needful.  Though  of  course  of  one  common 
stock,  they  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  the  one 
being  formed  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  first  settled 
in  Morocco,  now  to  be  found  in  their  unmixed  state  only 
in  the  interior,  chiefly  in  the  Atlas.  The  other  class  con- 
sists of  those  who  emigrated  to  Morocco  when  in  the 
fifteenth  century  zeal-mad  Spain  expelled  her  Jewish 
subjects.  Those  who  took  refuge  on  the  Moorish  coast 
soon  absorbed  their  co-religionists  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  gave  rise  to  what  is  to-day  the  more  cultured  and  im- 
portant section  of  the  two.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to 
consider  them  separately  before  drawing  any  general 
conclusion  applicable  to  the  whol^,  though  it  is  as  one 
body  that  after  all  they  appear  to  their  rulers  and  the 
outside  world.  The  main  distinction  has  ever  been  the 
language,  for  while  the  one  has  spoken  Berber  and  Arabic, 
the  other  has  spoken  Spanish  and  Arabic.  The  proportion 
who  speak  both  Berber  and  Spanish — always  with  the 
intermediary  Arabic — ^is  microscopic,  if  it  exists  at  alL  As 
in  other  countries,  the  Jews  of  Morocco  have  shown  them- 
selves apt  linguists,  ever  ready  to  master  French  or 
English  in  addition  to  their  mother  tongues,  but  the  special 
facilities  afforded  in  favour  of  the  former  in  somk  towns 
enable  it  to  be  spoken  the  more  correctly.  The  lads  in  the 
Tangier  schools  put  the  majority  of  English  boys  to  shame 
with  their  assiduity  and  perseverance  in  this  respect.  The 
merest  smattering  is  turned  to  the  best  account  in  practice 
upon  visitors,  till  the  progress  made  is  often  astonishing. 

History. 

How  £ar  back  to  date  the  first  arrival  of  Israelites  in 
that  part  of  Barbary  which  we  call  Morocco,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  say,  though  no  doubt  some  of  the  diligent  his- 
torical delvers,  who  bring  so  much  of  interest  to  light' 
thrcHigh  the  pages  of  this  Review  and  kindred  publications, 
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may  be  able  to  inform  us.  My  researches  have  Iain  rather 
among  such  materials  as  during  six  years  on  the  spot  have 
come  to  hand  in  daily  intercourse  with  my  subject,  than 
among  dusty  tomes  and  worm-worn  pages.  The  people 
themselves  have  no  intelligent  idea  of  their  past,  beyond 
that  at  some  stage  or  other  their  ancestors  hailed  from  the 
Holy  City.  Some  have  opined  that  one  of  the  earlier  dis- 
persions sent  them  forth,  and  doubtless  there  are  in 
Morocco  a  few  descended  thus ;  but  from  the  completeness 
of  the  teachings  in  their  possession,  it  is  evident  that  the 
bulk  of  the  immigrants  belonged  to  a  later  period. 

The  utmost  I  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  bring  together 
a  few  scattered  data  gleaned  from  various  sources,  which, 
with  no  pretence  at  completeness,  may  serve  as  beacon 
lights  along  their  history.  The  earliest  authentic  references 
I  have  come  across  are  in  connection  with  the  invasion 
of  the  Arabs  cir.  670  C.E.,  who  found  Jews  already  estab- 
lished in  Morocco.  Several  references  to  this  fewt  occur 
among  the  native  historians,  but  one  of  the  most  curious 
is  by  Ibn  Khaldoon^  who  says  that  in  the  year  688  the 
Berbers  were  allied  against  the  Arabs  under  a  queen 
named  Dhimmeeah  el  Eah&nah,  or  the  Tributary  Sooth- 
sayer, who  belonged  to  the  Jewish  tribe  of  Jerooa,  of  the 
Aores  mountains.  Where  these  are  I  know  not,  but  the 
designation  "tributary  "  is  that  always  applied  to  a  Jew  in 
Moorish  legal  documents,  instead  of  the  national  appel- 
latives, YiJioodi  or  Hebrdni,  the  former  of  which  is  in 
conversation  applied  to  the  people,  and  the  latter  to  their 
language.  Similar  allusions  in  various  quarters  show  that 
a  goodly  number  of  Jews  must  even  at  that  early  date 
have  found  their  home  in  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  legends 
which  recount  in  so  many  ways  the  founding  of  Fez, 
about  807  CE.,  a  native  Jew  plays  his  part,  and  as  soon 
as  the  town  began  to  rise,  a  number  of  Jews  took  refuge 
there,  and  were  allotted  a  quarter  to  themselves,  on  the 
payment  of  tribute  of  30,000  dinars  a  year  in  lieu  of 
military  service.    This  tax  continues  to  be  levied,  not 
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only  in  Fez,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  though  of  course 
the  sum  has  increased  very  many  times  during  these 
centuries.  Owing  to  the  present  Sultan's  generosity  this 
tax  has  been  paid  very  irregularly,  and  is  much  in  arrear 
in  some  parts. 

In  1275  the  mob  rose  against  the  Jews  of  Fez,  and 
fourteen  had  already  been  slain  when  the  Ameer,  riding 
to  the  spot  himself,  succeeded  in  quelling  the  tumult  He 
forbade  any  Moor  to  approach  the  Jewish  quarter,  and 
next  morning  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  New  Fez,  in 
which  he  accorded  them  the  district  they  still  inhabit 
Previous  to  this  time  it  would  seem  from  the  record  called 
Raod  el  Ed.rtas  (the  Garden  of  Documents)  that  their 
home  was  in  the  centre  of  the  old  town,  for  in  1133,  when 
the  famous  KarueeXn  Mosque  was  enlarged,  the  adjoining 
property  of  certain  Jews  had  to  be  seized  and  paid  for  at 
a  valuation-  The  quarters  thus  allotted  to  their  Jewish 
subjects  by  the  Moorish  Sultans  after  a  time  became  known 
either  as  the  Mellah  (place  of  salt),  or  as  the  Missoos  (the 
saJtlesji  place).  The  former  designation  is  explained  by 
the  fact  tha^i  the  Jewish  butchers  are  forced  to  pickle  the 
heads  of  rebels  which  are  to  be  exhibited  according  to 
custom  above  the  gates  of  the  towns  as  a  warning  toothers. 
The  latter  name  is  given  in  derision,  saJtlessness  and  worth- 
lessness  being  terms  proverbially  synonymous. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Morocco 
have  never  been  free  from  a  certain  amount  of  oppression,^ 
and  that  from  the  first  they  have  had  to  suffer  indignities 
which  have  long  been  regarded  from  both  sides  as  matters 
of  course.  Under  the  heading  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Moorish  Jews  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of 
dealing  further  with  these  indignities,  of  which  too  many 
still  exist,  as  also  with  the  causes  or  excuses  for  some  of 
them. 

1  For  the  peraeontionB  of  the  Jews  of  Moioooo  and  of  North  Afria 
irenerally,  during  the  reign  of  Abd  AUah  bin  Toomert,  oir.  1H6,  Mi 
Graeti,  Getehichte  der  Juden,  VI.  170. 
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Whether  any  of  the  Jews  expelled  from  Italy  in  1342, 
from  Holland  in  1350,  from  France  and  England  about  1400, 
found  refuge  in  Morocco,  with  most  of  those  expelled  from 
Spain  in  1492,^  and  from  Portugal  two  years  later,  I  must 
leave  others  to  determine,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  to  them 
some  of  the  Moroccan  families  owe  their  origin.  Those 
who  sought  shelter  with  the  Moors  from  the  outset  suffered 
treatment  hardly  better  than  that  which  had  driven  them 
forth,  and  the  story  of  their  sufferings  is  a  harrowing  one. 


Pages  of  Honour. 

In  spite  of  the  subservient  position  enforced  upon  these 
"  Tributaries "  by  their  cousins,  the  Arabs,  their  inherent 
cleverness  was  no  less  manifest  in  Barbary  than  elsewhere, 
and  those  who  oppressed  them  also  took  care  to  avcdl 
themselves  of  their  business  qualities.  At  times  the  rulers 
of  the  Empire  drew  their  chief  advisers  from  this  race. 
The  influential  posts  once  held  by  Jews  under  the  Moorish 
dominion  of  Spain,  and  the  renown  of  many  of  their 
learned  men  during  that  period  of  comparative  enlighten- 
ment, are  sufficiently  known  to  need  no  recapitulation 
here ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  names  of  some  of  the 
famous  Israelitish  diplomats  of  the  Moorish  Empire  in 
Africa.  Their  most  prosperous  time  in  Morocco  itself 
would  seem  to  have  commenced  soon  after  the  expulsion 
from  Spain,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  arrival  of  so  many 
men  of  higher  training  and  superior  ability  which  secured 
them  these  posts.  Shoomel-el-Barensi  was  one  of  the  first 
to  rise  to  power,  as  Minister  of  the  Ameer  Said-el- Watas, 
who  reigned  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

»  Prof.  Graetz,  ihid.^  VIII.  (ed.  3, 1890),  p.  360,  *^^.,  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  Jews  who  found  an  asylum  on  the  Berber  Coast  in  1391,  as  also  in 
1492.  In  Fez  exiles  at  the  latter  date  were  weU  received  by  Malal  SheTkh, 
though  the  populace  at  first  was  unfavourably  disposed  to  them.  A 
general  survey  of  the  Jews  in  Morocco  is  given  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
Oraetz*8  ninth  volume. 
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tury ;  and  his  influential  position  opened  the  court  of  Fez 
to  many  a  co-religionisi  This  was  the  hey-day  of  the 
Moorish  Jews,  as  one  after  another  of  their  number  became 
a  sort  of  privy  councillor,  notably  during  the  reign  of 
Mohammed  VIII.,  in  1576.  As  controllers  of  finances  the 
successive  Sultans  had  the  same  experience  of  them  as  have 
European  potentates,  but  they  also  employed  them  as 
ambassadors.  In  1610  Shoomel-el-Farr6shl  was  sent  by 
MtlldlL  Zeedd.n  as  his  representative  to  the  United  Provinces, 
and  he  was  succeeded  in  1675  by  Yoosef  Toledano,  whose 
brother  Halm  was  Ambassador  to  England.  Few  ever  exer- 
cised more  power  in  the  Moorish  Court  than  did  the 
favoured  Malmaran  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, without  whose  money  and  influence  the  brutal  MftUi 
IsmM  would  never  have  reached  the  sultanate.  Though 
he  virtually  ruled  his  poorer  brethren,  he  had  a  formid- 
able rival  in  Moses  Ben  Attar,  whose  inhumanities 
rivalled  those  of  his  master.  It  is  this  man's  signa- 
ture which  appears  as  Moorish  plenipotentiary  at  the 
foot  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1721,  which  was 
the  basis  of  every  subsequent  agreement  with  European 
nations,  and  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Protection 
system.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  a 
Jew  should  have,  on  the  Moorish  side,  permitted  the 
entrance  of  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  which  has  since 
entered  so  much  further  as  to  have  become  not  only  the 
sine  qud  non  of  intimate  European  relations  with  Morocco, 
but  also  the  one  hope  of  the  Jews  in  the  country  almost 
ever  since  that  time.  But  Ben  Attar's  competitor  MaXmaran 
offered  the  Sultan  so  many  coins  for  his  head,  and  the 
millionaire  Moses  of  those  days,  being  informed  of  the  bid, 
ofiered  twice  as  much  to  reverse  the  bargain,  which  then 
became  his ;  but  the  Sultan,  having  pocketed  both  sums, 
commanded  the  two  he  could  so  ill  spare  to  become  friends, 
Mal'maran  to  give  his  daughter  to  Ben  Attar,  who  hence- 
forth stood  supreme.  An  instance  of  both  his  power  and 
his  cruelty  was  afforded  on  the  occasion  of  the  British 
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Embassy  of  1720,  when  he  had  his  Gibraltar  agent  brutally 
maltreated  and  all  but  strangled  for  cheating,  without  the 
interference  of  any  other  authority,  or  the  semblance  of  a 
trial 

In  1750  the  Morocco  Ambassador  to  Denmark  was  a 
Jew,  and  thirty  ye€w«  later  Yakoob  ben  IbrAheem,  of  Benl 
Idder,  came  to  London  in  the  same  capacity,  being  succeeded 
in  1794  by  one  named  Zumbal,  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  Sultan's  finances,  and  was  high  in  favour.  St.  Olon 
had  found  him  thus  when  he  went  to  Marrdkesh  as  envoy 
from  France  just  afterwards.  Yakoob  Attar,  who  acted  as 
secretary  to  Mohammed  X.,  had  the  credit  of  speaking 
English,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian — ^presumably  in  an 
original  style — and  of  being  a  great  rogue.  In  1859  an 
English  Jew  from  York  was  captain  of  the  port  at  M(^2[ador, 
and  it  is  stated  that  one  Sultan  had  a  Jewish  cook. 

To-day,  though  no  son  of  Israel  holds  office  of  note 
under  the  Sultan,  many  of  those  whose  parents  enjoyed 
European  protection,  and  who  have  become  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  Europeanized,  occupy  positions  of  influence, 
both  among  natives  and  foreigners,  such  as  hardly  a  single 
Moor  has  attained. 

Folk  Lore  and  Fact. 
There  exist  among  the  Moors  a  number  of  curious  tradi- 
tions concerning  tribes  among  the  Berbers  who  are  affirmed 
to  have  once  been  Jews.  Unfortunately  these  are  too  frag- 
mentary and  too  scattered  to  be  of  aay  real  service  till 
they  have  been  collated,  compared  and  condensed  by  some 
painstaking  student  of  Folk  Lore.  To  such  an  one  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  would  yield  abundant  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  historic  clues  of  importance.  In 
a  similar  way  other  tribes  in  the  Anti- Atlas  are  reported  to 
have  once  been  Christian,  and  an  entangled  series  of  myths 
is  current  about  them  aU.  To  unravel  the  most  prominent 
would  be  a  worthy  undertaking,  but  a  toilsome  labour  of 
love. 
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This  question  as  to  the  presumed  Jewish  origin  of  certain 
tribes  is  of  itself  most  interesting,  and  there  is  probably 
some  foundation  for  it.  One  writer  states  that  M<lUi 
Eldrees,  the  founder  of  Fez,  was  considered  a  saint  because 
he  secured  the  conversion  of  so  many  Jews  to  Islam.  The 
unfortunate  Davidson,  who  rashly  attempted  to  cross  the 
Atlas  unprepared,  half  a  century  ago,  and  lost  his  life  in 
consequence,  was  told  of  such  a  tribe  who  betrayed  their 
origin  by  their  features,  and  who,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
had  a  Jewish  odour  about  them.  They  engaged  in  com- 
merce only,  or  6icted  as  clerks,  and  although  Mohammedans, 
never  attained  to  high  civil  or  religious  positions,  nor  did 
they  observe  the  Friday  as  the  "  Day  of  the  Congregation." 

Side  by  side  with  these  rather  doubtful  reports  of  con- 
versions is  a'series  of  accounts  of  advantage  taken  of  some 
thoughtless  word  to  inflict  punishments  for  presumed 
apostasy.  In  1820  a  Jew,  in  a  tipsy  condition,  was  caught 
entering  a  mosque,  and  was  induced  to  testify  belief  in  the 
Divine  mission  of  Mohammed.  Realising,  when  sober,  next 
day,  what  he  had  done,  he  went  to  the  governor  to  explain 
the  matter,  but  word  being  sent  to  the  Sultan  that  he  had 
recanted,  the  answer  came,  "  On  the  arrival  of  the  courier, 
off  with  the  Jew  s  head  and  send  it  to  me."  Within  half 
an  hour  after  the  message  arrived  the  head  was  on  its  way 
to  Court  in  a  leather  bag. 

The  story  of  Sol  Hachuel  is  far  more  touching,  and  is, 
indeed,  one  of  genuine  heroism.  Two  Moorish  women 
swore,  in  1834,  that  this  Hebrew  girl,  who  had  fled  to  them 
on  account  of  domestic  troubles,  had  agreed  to  "resign 
herself"  to  the  will  of  God  as  taught  by  Mohammed. 
After  imprisonment  for  some  time,  she  was  sent  to  Court, 
and  her  extreme  beauty  obtained  for  her  a  promise  of  the 
imperial  hareem  with  every  honour,  if  she  would  but  con- 
firm her  presumed  change  of  creed.  But  her  noble  courage 
brought  her  to  a  martyr's  death,  for  she  was  beheaded  out- 
side Fez. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  be 
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repeated  now,  though  theoretically  the  same  threats  exist 
for  the  pervert  from  the  fcdth  of  Islam.  Richardson, 
writing  in  1859,  tells  a  story,  then  fresh,  of  a  Jewish  lad, 
who  went  to  his  Ealid  and  proclaimed  himself  Mohamme- 
dan, but  this  official,  with  greater  sense  than  usual,  sent 
him  to  prison  till  next  day,  when  he  had  him  beaten  and 
sent  back  home.  In  reply  to  King  John  of  England,  whom 
a  well-known  ecclesiastical  historian  ^  states  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  Morocco  for  help  against  Louis  and  the  Pope, 
— offering  to  hold  his  kingdom  in  fief  from  Morocco,  and  to 
embrace  Islam — ^the  Sultan  En-Ndser  expressed  a  similar 
sentiment.  "  I  have  read  a  book  in  Greek  by  a  Christian 
sage  named  Paul,"  he  told  one  of  the  ambassadors,*  "  whose 
words  and  doings  greatly  pleased  me,  but  what  displeased 
me  was  that  he  left  the  religion  in  which  he  was  bom.  I 
say  as  much  to  the  king,  your  master,  who  now  wishes  to 
leave  the  Christian  law,  so  holy  and  so  pure.  God  knows 
— He  who  is  ignorant  of  nothing — that  if  I  was  without 
religion  I  would  choose  it  in  preference  to  any  other.** 
But  ilLdl&i  En-Ndser  overlooked  the  fact  that  Paul  accepted 
Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah  because  he  was  born  and  re- 
mained a  Jew ;  that  to  become  a  Christian  one  must  become 
a  Jew  by  religion  first,  and  that  to  become  Mohammedan 
great  portions  of  the  teachings  of  both  must  be  accepted. 
Mohammed  held  his  creed  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of 
Christianity  as  we  Christians  consider  our  creed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Judaism. 

A  set  of  traditions,  perhaps  more  curious  than  those  of 
desertions  firom  the  Jewish  ranks,  exists  to  account  for  the 
earliest  peopling  of  the  country  itself.  Authors,  too  many 
to  quote,  tell  of  legends  that  Morocco  welcomed  the  nations 
whom  Joshua  drove  out  of  Canaan,  and  from  Procopius 
downwards  they  have  ofiered  proofs  in  the  shape  of  pillars 
witii  inscriptions,  and  stories  handed  down  without  them, 
but  hitherto  all  these  have  failed  to  prove    their    case, 

1  Matthew  Pftris.  '  Robert  of  London,  a  priest. 

VOL.   IV.  C  C 
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although  it  may  nevertheless  have   some  foundation  ii| 
fact. 

Present  Condition, 

Morocco  is  an  absolutely  non-statistical  country ;  for 
this  reason  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  actual  numbers  of  the  Moorish  Jews, 
or  even  as  to  the  proportion  wliich  they  bear  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  Even  if  one  endeavours  to  mentally 
form  an  idea,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  do  so  without  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  every  town  of  the  Empire,  for 
they  are  much  more  numerous  in  one  part  than  in  another, 
and  even  their  agglomeration  in  one  town  often  means  their 
sparsity  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  Tangier,  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  presence  of  so  many  foreigners, 
by  the  opportunities  for  trade,  and,  above  all,  by  the  com- 
parative immunity  from  the  indignities  inflicted  further 
inland,  have  all  tended  to  allure  considerable  numbers,  and 
to  keep  them  there.  For  these  reasons  it  is  probable  that, 
out  of  some  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  some  5,000  are 
Europeans  (there  are  3,500  Spaniards  and  500  British  sub- 
jects on  their  respective  Consular  registers),  as  many  as 
7,000  or  8,000  are  Israelites.  Mogador,  which  ranks 
second  to  Tangier  as  a  busy  port,  takes  the  same  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  its  Jewish  population.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  men  well  able  to  judge  that  the  average  pro- 
portion of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  towns  is  one- 
fourth  ;*  though  out  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Atlas  district,  it  is  only  under  the  protection  of  powerful 
governors,  few  and  far  between,  that  little  colonies  of  the 
peculiar  people  thrive.  The  largest  settlement  is  naturally 
found  in  the  largest  city,  Fez,  the  dwellers  in  which  are 
reckoned  at  150,000,  including,  perhaps,  30,000  Jewa 

With  the  exception  of  the  ports  of  Tangier,  Arzila, 
Casablanca,  Mazagan,  and  Saffi,  every  town,  and  almost 
every  hamlet,  has  its  Jewish  quarter,  wherein  alone,  en- 
closed by  gates  at  night,  the  sons  of  Israel  are  allowed  to 
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Hve.     The  sacred  city  of  Zerh^n  they  and  all  foreigner^ 
are  prevented  from  even  approaching,  and  in  Wazzin  theyt 
live  in  rookeries  on  sufferance.     It  is  curious  that,  in  1834, 
they  were  not  to  be  found  in  Saffi  or  Agadeer.     Perhaps 
the  fanaticism  concomitant  with  the  veneration  in  which 
the  rabat,  or  camp,  of  the  former  poi  t  is  held  had  some-- 
thiDg  to  do  with  that  case.     It  was  only  ia  the  end  of  the 
la^'.t  century  that  Chenier,  when  representing  France  there, 
broke  the  spell,  as  it  were,  by  boldly  riding  through  on 
horseback,  where   Jews  and  foreigners    were   previously 
compelled  to  stumble  bare-foot.     It  should  be  remembered 
that,  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  "  Christians  " — a  term 
which  in  Morocco  is  equivalent  to  "  foreigaers  " — and  Jews* 
were  classed  together  and  treated  alike.     It  is  only  awe  of 
the  superior  power  of  the  former  which  has  secured  them 
the  privileges  they  now  enjoy.      Even   to  this   day,  un-» 
recommended  foreigners  are  forced  to  dwell  in  the  Jew- 
ries  of  the  interior  and   some  of    the  ports,   no  Muslim 
daring  to  take   them   in   without   an   order.      In  certain 
places,  Jews  who  can  afford  it  dwell  outside  the  Mellah,  in 
the  portion  allotted  to  Europeans,  but  this  is  not  possible 
everywhere.    In  the  country,  several  districts  are  repoiiied 
to  be  without  Jewish  inhabitants,  such  a.s  the  Berber  tribes 
of  Beni  M'teer,  Beni   M'gild,  Beni  WaghaYn,  Alt  Yoossi^ 
Zemmoor  Shilh,  and  Zd&. 

The  Atlas  Jews. 

Of  these,  who  speak  only  Berber,  we  have  yet  very  much 
indeed  to  learn.  There  are  stories  current  about  agricul- 
tural colonies  dwelling  beyond  the  Atlas,  which,  if  true, 
would  add  a  further  interest  to  an  already  fascinating 
subject  The  man  who  has  given  to  the  world  the  most 
complete  account  of  the  peoples  of  that  district,  meagre 
as  it  is,  is  De  Foucauld,  the  prince  of  Morocco  explorers,  the 
only  one  worthy  of  the  name.  From  him  we  know  that 
the  castoms  observed  .in,  comparatively  well-known  disn 
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tricts  with  regard  to  them  extend  to  the  whole  of  tlie  Tait 
area  embraced  by  the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas.  Their  condi- 
tion there  varies  between  that  of  serfs  and  slavea  Some- 
times they  are  practically  the  property  of  the  local  sheikh, 
and  at  others  they  belong  to  private  individuals,  who  have 
the  right  to  sell  them.  They  are  not  only  compelled  to  do 
much  without  payment,  but  they  are  imposed  upon  at  evwy 
turn.  They  may  not*  marry,  nor  remove  their  families,  till 
they  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  re-bought  them- 
selves. All  this  is  inflicted  in  the  name  of  protection, 
without  which  they  would  not  be  safe  for  a  day.  Yet 
some  five-and- twenty  shillings  has  been  ccmsidered  suffi- 
cient blood  money  for  one  of  these  unfortunates.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  outsiders  are  permitted  to  do  them  no  injury, 
which  would  be  considered  as  inflicted  upon  thdr  jho- 
tector,  who  makes  the  duty  of  revenging  it  a  point  of 
honour.  Disputes  of  this  nature  between  powerful  men 
not  infrequently  lead  to  intertribal  quarrels.  In  travelling 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  proUgi  to  bear  some  article  belonging 
to  his  master  to  ensure  his  safety,  written  documents  being 
scarce  up  there,  with  few  to  understand  them.  The  treat- 
ment that  individuals  receive  depends  entirely  on  the 
temper  and  the  pleasure  of  their  masters,  for  their  chance 
of  redress  for  injury  is  practically  nil,  so  that  their  position 
is  in  some  respects  worse  even  than  that  of  negro  slaves, 
who,  being  Mohammedans,  may  benefit  from  certain  rights  in 
law,  denied  to  those  who  spurn  their  Prophet.  Centuries 
of  this  oppression  have  naturally  had  a  very  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  characters  of  the  victims,  who  are  cringing, 
cowardly  creatures,  never  daring  to  answer  back,  and 
seldom  even  standing  erect — a  people  demanding  our  utmost 
pity. 

Daily  IiroioNmEs. 

From  the  day  of  his  birth  till  all  trace  of  his  last  resting- 
place  has  disappeared,  the  Hebrew  of  Morocco  is  despised 
and  scorned.    "  Dog  of  a  Jew  !^  is  a  very  mild  term  to  \» 
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employed  in  abusing  him,  and  the  soubriquets  of  ''  ass ! "  and 
*  swine ! "  stand  in  equal  favour.  But  the  various  indig- 
nities  to  which  his  race  is  exposed  in  daily  life  differ  too 
much  in  one  district  from  what  they  are  in  another  for  any 
complete  list  to  apply  universally.  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
attempt  to  take  notice  of  the  chief,  with  the  exception  of 
those  specially  connected  with  the  serfdom  of  the  Atlas, 
dealt  with  already.  The  enforced  collection  in  Mellahs, 
except  round  Tangier,  outside  which  they  may  acquire  no 
lands  or  property,  has  been  noted.  As  at  times  the  Moors 
have  made  raids  upon  the  riches  concentrated  in  these 
Mellahs,  the  gates  are  strictly  shut  and  watched  at  night 
for  their  protection.  In  the  day-time,  in  most  towns,  except 
en  the  coast,  they  can  only  leave  their  quarter  barefoot,  and 
until  recently  they  could  not  ride  in  towns,  and  outside  only 
on  mules,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hazz^  (Rabbi).  Before 
certain  Mosques  they  must  always  remove  their  shoes,  and 
formerly  this  was  incumbent  also  upon  the  women,  till 
Mtdti  Sulaimin  exempted  them,  in  the  words  of  a  quaint 
writer,  "  because  it  was  indecent  and  disturbing  to  devotion 
to  see  their  tremendous  calves."  To  leave  the  country,  the 
men  used  to  have  to  pay  |4  and  the  women  |100,  and 
sometimes  the  departure  of  the  latter  is  still  prohibited. 
The  compulsory  dress  is  considered  also  an  indignity, 
which  is  fast  being  laid  aside  in  favour  of  European 
ugliness,  when  foreign  protection  is  obtained.  M&UX 
Abder  Rahman  objected  to  this,  and  once  ordered  all 
dressed  as  foreigners  to  be  stripped  and  put  in  black 
again,  a  colour  no  Moor  ever  weaj-s  in  any  garment  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  younger  ladies  on  the  coast  are 
so  misinformed  as  to  reject  their  own  becoming  costumes 
to  such  an  extent  as  they  do,  in  favour  of  hideous  Parisian 
fiashions,  not  to  be  compared  for  beauty  or  grace  with  that 
worn  by  their  mothers.  Many  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
community  are  conservative  enough  to  retain  the  time- 
honoured  style,  but  their  juniors  think  they  know  better. 
For  an  unprotected  Jew  to  lift  his  hand  against  or  curse 
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a  Moor  would  be  to  bring  down  untold  vengeance  on  hia 
head.  Yet  in  the  Muslim  Courts  they  may  tender  no 
evidence  on  oath — nor  may  the  foreigners — so  that  they 
are  obliged  by  force  majeure  to  put  up  with  whatever  is 
inflicted  on  them.  At  one  time  the  slightest  retaliation 
meant  death  to  the  avenger,  however  he  might  have  been 
provoked,  except  by  violation  of  domicile.  While  in  Tan- 
gier considerable  laxity  of  these  restrictions  is  allowed,  in 
other  parts  they  are  much  more  severe,  and  every  day  un- 
lucky Jews  are  punished  for  imaginary  offences  or  out  of 
pure  spite.  Lack  of  civility  to  a  Moor,  or  outbidding  him 
on  the  market  becomes  an  offence,  and  an  attempt  to  seek 
the  aid  of  strangers  an  unpardonable  crime. 

In  addition  to  the  poll-tax,  it  has  always  been  customary 
for  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the  Sultans  to  present  them  with 
specially  valuable  offerings  on  the  occasions  of  family 
festivals.  Though  these  continue,  they  are  not  now  the 
irksome  impost  which  they  once  were.  A  century  ago,  the 
usual  thing  was,  on  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Emperor,  to 
contribute  gold  pendants  and  earrings  set  with  pearls,  with 
gold  plates  bearing  as  inscriptions  prayers  in  favour  of 
mother  and  child.  The  value  of  this  jewellery  was 
estimated  in  1715  at  £15,  a  much  more  considerable  swn 
In  those  days  and  in  that  country  than  it  represents  to  us 
— and  as  MMdi*  Ismael  was  credited  with  some  900  sons, 
and  received  this  amount  for  eajch,  as  well  as  similar 
articles  in  silver  (minus  the  pearls)  for  some  300  daughters, 
he  must  have  reaped  a  considerable  harvest  in  this  field 
alone.  Forced  labour,  and  the  most  unreasonable  levies  of 
manufactured  goods,  have  also  been  frequently  inflicted  on 
this  much-suffering  people.  In  public  works,  such  as  the 
building  of  the  walls  of  Mequinez  and  Tetuan,  we  have  it 
on  record  how  they,  by  the  side  of  the  European  slaves 
were  compelled  to  toil  unpaid.  When  TAti&i  Ismael  was 
besieging  Ceuta  during  a  space  of  many  months,  he  was 
wont  to  make  the  Jews  supply  the  powder  used  on  Fridays, 
whea  they  did  the  chief  cannonading. 
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Costume. 

The  peculiar  dress  to  which  unprotected  male  Jews  in 
Morocco  are  confined,  consists  outwardly  of  a  dark  blue  or 
black  gaberdine  of  a  sort  of  felt  cloth,  embroidered  with 
narrow  silk  braid  of  the  same  hue,  in  which   is  worked  on 
the  right-hand  side  a  distinctive  badge  almost  identical 
with  that  once   worn    in   England.     Below  this  garment 
are  \'isible  the  ankles — ^bare  or  clad  in  white  stockings — 
thrust  into  black  slippers,  while  the  Moors  wear  yellow,  a 
colour  which,  in  common  with  all  other  bright  hues,   is 
strictly  forbidden  to  the   sons   of  Israel.     At  the  throat 
a  bit  of  white,  or  what  was  so  once,  is  visible,  and  the 
sleeves,  tight  when   buttoned,   may    be    flapping  loosely 
open.    The  face,  a  characteristic  one,  often  pox-marked — . 
though   not  so  often  as  among  the  Moors — will  be  sur- 
mounted in  the  North  by  a  proverbially  greasy  skull-cap, 
black,  of  course,  while  abundant  locks  crop  out  all  round, 
left  long,  and  forming  a  most  unintellectual-looking  fringe 
in  front      Mourning   customs   are   in   this   respect   most 
strictly  adhered  to.      In  the   south,  peculiar  bunches  of 
curly,  almost  "  frizzly  "  hair,  adorn  each  temple,  and  this  is 
a  distinctive  feature  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  alleged  Jewish 
origin,  the    Ood&ii,  now  the   royed  body-guard.       Here, 
also,  the  cap  is  replaced  by  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief 
spotted  with  white,  which  is  folded  comer-wise,  with  the 
ends  tied  under  the  chin,  giving  a  most  '*  old-womanish  '* 
appearance,    far    from    prepossessing.      This    costume    is 
varied  considerably  in  the  Atlas,  where  a  hooded  cloak  of 
one  piece,  identical  with  that   worn  by  many  Moors,  is 
much  in  vogue,  thrown  back  over  the  left  arm,  and,  of 
course,  everywhere   there  are  deviations  from  these  cos- 
tames,  down   to   shirt   and   drawers   alone,  or  rags  and 
tatters. 

Hie  dress  of  the  women  affords  the  most  extreme  of  con^ 
tl^ts.  At  home,  in  the  morning,  it  is  of  the  dirtiest  and 
most  slovenly — skirt  and  bodice,  not  unlike  the  European 
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equivalents,  but  the  latter  often  very  low  and  loose.  On 
high  days  and  holidays  the  gorgeous  attire  worn  by  Ae 
same  individual  will  be  overwhelming  in  value  and  brigfat- 
nesa  Rich  dark  velvets,  loaded  with  gold  braid,  form  the 
costume,  while  the  hair  of  a  married  woman,  which  the 
public  may  never  see,  is  enveloped  from  the  forehead  in 
an  expensive  Lyons  silk  kerchief,  bedizened  with  cosUy 
jewellery,  as  also  are  neck  and  wrists.  A  whole  fortuae  is 
sometimes  invested  in  these  inalienable  chattels,  which, 
from  their  value,  often  develop  into  heirlooms.  The  free 
use  of  antimony  to  darken  the  eyelashes  far  from  enhances 
their  undisputed  good  looks  in  European  eyes. 

Among  Uie  Berbers,  the  dress  of  the  women  sometines 
80  nearly  resembles  that  of  Muslimhas  as  to  deceive  even  a 
native  when  a  stranger.  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
Qudden  change  of  my  servant's  IcuQguage  from  courtesy  w 
vituperation  when  he  discovered  one  day  in  an  Atlas  village 
that  he  was  addressing  Jewesses  instead  of  Mooresses,  as 
be  had  supposed. 

Customs. 

For  one  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  classed  with  the 
Qolm  to  attempt  any  detailed  cconparison  of  the  method 
of  performing  the  religious  cereilionies  of  Israel  followed 
in  Morocco  with  the  better  known  kindred  ritnals  of  other 
lands,  would  be  presumption.  I  would  rather  refer  those 
specially  interested  to  accounts  I  published  some  years  ago 
in  The  Times  of  Morocco,  which  merely  set  forth  in  order 
such  facts  as  I  had  been  able  to  observe  or  glean  from 
inquiry.  Subsequent  experience  would,  it  is  true,  neces- 
sitate considerable  additions  and  some  corrections,  but  they 
may  serve  to  convey  an  intelligent  idea. 

The  synagogues  of  Morocco  are,  on  the  whole,  despicable, 
but  only  on  a  par  with  the  habitations  of  the  worshippers. 
I  have  visited  many,  but  they  have  a  wearisome  samenesa 
I  speak  now  of  the  typical  ones,  with  no  reference  to  the 
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fine  modem  buildings  erected  by  public  subscription  or  by 
private  liberality  in  some  of  the  coast  towns,  as  for  instance 
the  New  Synagogue  on  Tangier  WaJl,  next  door  to  my 
home,  or  that  of  the  Messrs.  Nahon,  close  by.  I  may  point 
out  here,  en  passant,  that  the  position  of  the  former  Jewry 
of  Tangier  is  fairly  well  determined  by  the  fact  that  the 
street  into  which  the  latter  opens,  tenanted  entirely  by 
Jews,  contains  no  less  than  seven  synagogues.  One  of 
these  is  the  oldest  in  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
are  three  more,  and  there  is  a  small  one  outside  the  Walls. 
Most  of  these  are  merely  private  houses,  fitted  up  for 
worship,  which  is  not  unusual.  The  segregation  of  the 
women  in  the  galleries  is  general,  and  in  some  towns  the 
women  veil  themselves  in  the  streets  somewhat  like  the 
Mooresses,  but  they  are  poor  attendants  of  the  house  of 
God  as  a  rule.  Several  of  these  synagogues  are  small,  with 
labyrinthine  entrances,  some  passing  through  dwellings,  and 
are  distressingly  odoriferous  The  accommodation  on  the 
great  feast  days  is  so  very  inadequate  that  numbers  of  the 
congregation  have  to  stand  in  the  street  outside^  In  other 
towns  the  condition  of  things  is  often  very  much  worse, 
the  houses  of  prayer  serving  also  to  sleep,  eat,  and  kill 
chicken  in,  not  to  mention  cooking  and  trade.  I  never 
saw  more  neglected  places  in  actual  ase  than  in  Marrdkesh 
(Morocco  City)  and  Amzmiz,  the  latter  a  town  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Atlas.  As  a  rule  the  Shochet  performs  his  duties 
in  the  poultry  line  at  street  corners  and  other  public  places, 
where  the  interesting  preliminaries  may  be  studied  gratis. 
However  carefully  the  slaughtered  bird  is  handed  to  the 
bright-eyed  maid  who  stands  there  to  receive  it,  the  final 
struggles  often  prove  too  much  for  her,  and  it  is  dropped 
to  flap  about  among  the  passers  by,  or  the  operator  holds 
it  under  his  foot  as  he  examines  his  blade,  and  prepares  for 
action  again. 

The  visits  of  the  Mohel  are  made  occasion  for  the  most 
prodigal  feasting,  and  a  still  more  prodigal  display  of 
female  attire  and  jewellery,  as  well  a%  of  female  adiposity 
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lUid  flashing  eye.  The  chair  belonging  to  the  community 
being  set  up  on  one  side  of  the  courtyard  or  balcony,  the 
other  side  is  thronged  with  lady  spectators,  as  the  venerable 
Rabbi,  who  combines  so  many  functions,  initiates  the  scion 
of  the  house  to  Judaism,  always  performing  the  meziza.  In 
some  instances  the  birth  of  a  daughter  serves  for  little 
less  rejoicing.  It  is  the  invariable  custom  for  the  mother 
to  lie  in  bed  inr  state  to  receive  her  guests,  for  in  Morocco 
no  distinction  is  known  between  bed  and  sitting-room. 

But  the  weddings  I  If  money  is  foolishly  wasted  in 
London  to  n)ake  a  grand  affair  of  these^  the  Morocco 
brethren  are  not  one  whit  behind.  The  Arabs  are  credited 
with  a  proverb  in  which  there  lies  much  truth,  to  the  effect 
that  while  the  Muslim  squanders  his  substance  in  religious 
festivals,  and  the  Christian  in  lawsuits,  the  Israelite  does 
so  in  nuptial  bouts.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  days  of  pre- 
paration, of  the  breaking  of  a  jar  of  com  at  the  door  of 
the  bride's  room  to  ensure  her  fruitfulness,  of  the  slaughter 
of  cattle  and  sheep  and  fowls,  of  the  synagogue  service,  of 
festivities  at  the  bride's  house,  of  the  jollifications  at  that 
of  the  bridegroom,  of  the  special  bathing,  of  the  customs 
and  fun  of  the  talamo,  of  the  torchlight  procession  of  the 
lady  to  her  new  home,  of  her  induction  in  state  by  two  of 
the  most  important  male  guests,  of  her  sitting  for  hours 
like  a  waxen  doll,  of  her  stealthy  tears  from  beneath 
closed  eyes,  of  the  binding  forms  and  ceremonies,  of  the 
naj»al  chant,  and  irregular  chorus,  of  the  reading  and  the 
signing  of  the  settlement,  of  the  exchange  of  the  ring,  of 
the  drinking  of  wine  and  the  breaking  of  the  glass,  or  of 
the  thousand  and  one  minor  observances  which  vary  inde- 
finitely here,  there,  and  then  ?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on 
every  hand  hospitality  abounds;  that  in  place  of  the 
hard  boiled  eggs — two  a-piece — which  are  customaiy  at 
the  Melah  and  minor  ceremonies,  luxurious  repasts  are 
spread  and  include  a  series  of  excellent  almond  sweets 
with  preserved  and  dried  fruits,  of  which  each  guest  takes 
away  a  kerchief  full ;  and  that  for  drinks  there  are  good 
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wines  axid  bad,  with  abundance  of  villainous  anis-seed  and 
fig  spirit,  while  the  utmost  good  humour  prevails,  even 
though  there  is  hardly  standing  room,  and  the  din  of  the 
seldom-ceasing  native  music  necessitates  abnormal  exercise 
of  lung.      So  they  get  married  in  Barbary. 

Their  well-attended  funerals,  too,  are  imposing  sights 
and  sounds,  for  the  sonorous  chanting  of  a  procession  of 
male  voices  as  they  slowly  pace  to  their  special  graveyard 
is  very  beautiful.  Transported  from  their  homes  where 
the  hired  moumere  wail,  in  coffin-like  biers,  the  property 
of  the  commimity,  they  are  buried  in  shrouds  under  hori- 
zontal stones  some  eighteen  inches  thick,  which  a  Moor  once 
suggested  to  me  were  made  thus  heavy  by  the  heirs  to  keep 
the  dead  one  quiet  in  his  grave !  The  Habra  is  an  institu- 
tion in  full  work  in  Barbary,  and  after  burial  at  stated 
times  the  women  shriek  upon  the  tombstones,  but  especially 
at  the  feast  of  Tammuz,  when  a  whole  night  is  spent 
in  camp  there.  The  customs  of  Bar  Mitzvah  and  Pidyon 
Habben  are  also  generally  recognised. 

Religious  Festivals. 

In  proportion  as  the  conditions  of  life  in  Morocco 
approximate  the  more  to  those  under  which  the  Mosaic 
festivals  were  instituted,  it  will  be  understood  that  so  much 
is  their  observance  more  literal,  and  altogether  more 
primitive.  In  this  consists  a  special  charm.  Probably  no 
Israelitish  communities  are  more  strict  in  the  fulfilment  of 
iheir  ceremonial  duties  than  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion. In  more  ways  than  one  their  ritual  is  allied  to,  and 
in  some  parts  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  congregations  in  other  lands,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  being  of  the  same  origin.  A  whole 
volume  might  be  written  on  this  point  alone,  but  it  must 
suffice  to  glance  in  passing  at  a  few  of  the  special  features 
of  the  greater  fasts  or  festivals.  Nowhere  could  the 
Sabbath  be   moi*e   strictly  adhered  to   than   among  these 
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people,  and  on  Fridays  everything  is  "  redded  up.'*  The 
shalet — containing  the  Sabbath  meals — is  prepared  over  a 
carefully  built  fire,  to  keep  it  hot  for  twenty -four  hours, 
with  the  seuda  shilishit,  or  food  for  the  third  meal  snog 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

Ydm  KIppur  is  a  great  day  in  Morocco,  duly  observed 
with  groans  and  lamentations  in  the  Synag<^ues,  by  the 
slaughter  of  fowls  for  sacrifice,  and  by  repairing  to  the 
largest  body  of  water  available  to  pray  for  forgiveness  and 
often  to  cast  in  stones  as  they  would  cast  away  their  sins. 
The  fasting  is  general,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  the  Birkhat  ha  lavana  is  performed  in  open 
spaces  on  the  way  home. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  sees  its  Succah  in  or  on  top  of 
every  house,  frequently  gay  with  evergreens  and  flowers, 
real  or  artificial;  and  the  subsequent  Simhat  Torah  is 
kept  with  the  greatest  of  show  and  excitement,  while  the 
daily  use  of  etrdg  and  loolav,  and  the  processions  of  the 
Sepharim  give  quite  a  gay  appearance  to  the  synagogues. 

During  the  Feast  of  Hanuca  or  Dedication,  a  carious 
form  of  the  special  lamp  is  used,  with  a  representation 
of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  on  the  back.  A  peculiar 
fritter  called  sfinj,  or  in  Spanish  banuelo,  is  sold  about  the 
streets  during  this  week. 

Purim  is  duly  taken  advantage  of  by  beggars  of  all 
sorts  for  themselves  and  for  charitable  purposes,  in  sub- 
scribing to  which  the  Jews  of  Morocco  are  not  backward, 
and  the  payment  of  the  half  shekel  is  not  forgotten.  While 
the  Megilla  is  being  read  in  the  synagogue  the  boys  rap 
the  seats  vigorously  with  wooden  hammers  when  the  name 
of  Haman  occurs.  At  this  time  visits  are  made  at  dusk 
incognito,  and  presents  of  sweetmeats  and  fruits  are  sent 
from  house  to  house  on  trays.  Shushan  Purim  is  also 
observed. 

But  Pesach,  after  all,  is  the  feast,  withal  a  fast  The 
preparatory  search  for  leaven  and  the  Serifat  Hekhamis  \& 
most  diligent  and  careful,  and  the  care  exercised  in  the 
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growing  of  the  wheat  and  the  selection  of  the  water  for 
the  Mazzoth  are  almost  superstitious.  Space  prevents  my 
entering  upon  the  well-known  detail  of  the  solemn  Seder, 
with  its  shoulder  of  lamb  and  its  bitter  herbs,  its  un- 
leavened cakes  and  its  wine,  though  in  many  points  it 
doubtless  differs  in  Morocco  from  that  of  Europe,  and  is 
altogether  more  primitive.  The  "reception"  on  the  last 
day  of  everybody  by  everybody  else  is  a  notable ,  occasion 
over  there.  And  on  the  same  day  they  have  in  some  parts 
a  curious  custom  of  going  to  the  sea  to  say  the  Eaddesh 
and  the  Tephilot.  During  the  Feast  some  Jewish  con- 
fectioners "  sell "  the  keys  of  their  shops  to  Moors,  to  re- 
purchase them  afterwards. 

The  Feast  of  Weeks  is  marked  by  few  peculiar  customs, 
except  the  reading  of  the  prayers  called  Azharoth  in  the 
synagogue  at  noon,  a  verse  each  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. If  any  one  is  caught  tripping  he  is  made  to 
correct  himself,  and  on  going  out  has  water  thrown  at  him« 
Another  observance  of  this  feast  is  for  the  young  folk  to 
mount  their  roofs  and  syringe  the  passers-by  with  the  same 
liquid,  whence  this  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  water 
feast."    The  sea-bathing  season  then  commences. 

Social  Condition. 

In  each  community  intermarriage  of  the  various  families 
has  rendered  the  relationships  between  the  members  com- 
plex and  confusing.  Often  unions  take  place  which  must 
be  bugbears  to  genealogists,  as  once  when  a  young  lad 
puzzled  me  greatly  by  referring  to  a  certain  individual  as 
uncle  and  grandfather  indiscriminately,  for  it  seemed  that 
his.  grandfather  had  married  his  aimt  in-law.  Divorce  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  under  certain  conditions,  but  the 
husband  seems  always  to  retain  some  semblance  of 
authority.  I  believe  that  bigamy  is  also  legal  though  un- 
common. The  greatest  evil,  however,  is  the  system  of  child 
Biarriages.     These  take  place  in  the  interior  from  the  ages 
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of  six  or  eight,  the  *'wife'*  coming  to  live  with  her 
"  husband  "  at  his  parents'  home.  At  twelve  or  so  she  may 
be  a  mother,  but  very  many  lose  their  lives  at  this  critical 
stage.  If  the  lad  has  got  tired  of  her  ere  this,  and  he  is 
rich  while  she  is  poor,  he  will  put  her  away  in  favour  r»f 
some  one  else.  As  a  set-off  against  all  this,  the  Jews  of 
Morocco  set  a  good  example  to  their  Muslim  neighbours  in 
the  general  level  of  their  morals,  and  as  a  result  the  national 
skin  diseases  of  the  Empire  are  but  rare  among  them, 
though  they  are  cruelly  libelled  by  the  Moors,  who  accuse 
them  of  having  introduced  them  when  they  catoe  from 
Spain.  In  habits  of  drinking,  nevertheless,  they  lead  the 
way,  and  teach  the  Moors  this  vice.  The  Sabbath  after- 
noon to  the  poorer  classes  means  invariable  drunkenness, 
and  a  well-known  Hebrew  gentleman  of  Tangier,  in  ex- 
plaining to  me  the  Passover  ceremonies,  concluded  by 
saying  '*  then  they  all  fall  about  drunk,  and  lie  till  mom- 

In  matters  of  food  no  one  could  be  more  particular.  In 
large  communities  there  are  special  Jewish  markets,  where 
Kosher  viands  may  be  obtained,  while  even  water-barrels 
bear  this  word  embranded  on  the  ends.  The  preparations 
for  Passover  take  the  place  of  spring  cleaning,  and  are  very 
thorough,  including  even  whitewashing  outside,  while  old 
crocks  are  broken  and  new  ones  brought  out.  The  streets 
of  the  Jewish  quarters  are  the  filthiest  of  all  the  Moorish 
towns,  and  are  often  several  feet  deep  in  rubbish,  so  that* 
visitors  descend  by  steps  into  the  houses.  C5eremonial 
washings  are,  of  course  performed,  but  otherwise  water  is 
not  beloved.  Interpreting  for  a  doctor  one  day  to  a 
Moorish  Jew  suffering  from  a  skin  complaint,  I  had  to  ask 
how  often  he  bathed,  which  brought  out  the  indignant 
answer  "  Mc  wash  ?  Of  course  I  don't,  except  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  Otherwise  I  only  wash  my  face  and  hands 
sometimes.  Oh  dear  no."  The  Moors,  when  rain  is  scarce, 
make  the  Jews  go  out  with  them  to  pray,  and  with  but 
scant  justice  declare  t|iat  they  shall  stop  outside  the  walls  till, 
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their  reeking  breath  and  feet  shall  so  annoy  the  Almighty, 
that  he  shall  grant  their  prayers  to  get  rid  of  them  !  It  is 
strikin/2^  to  see  how  readily  those  who  become  more  cultured 
on  the  coast  adopt  the  European  standard  in  respect  of 
cleanliness. 

Subsistence. 

Although  the  possible  existence  of  agricultural  Jews  in 
the  unknown  parts  of  the  Atlas  has  been  hinted  at,  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  followed  by  the  Israelites 
of  Morocco  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  adopted  in 
other  lands  similarly  situated.  As  artificers  they  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  manufacture  of  jewellery,  and  of  brass,  tin 
and  metal  work  generally;  in  the  embroidering  of  slippers, 
etc.;  in  tailoring  and  in  carpentry,  as  also  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  number  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles 
produced  by  the  Moors  as  well.  As  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers, a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  country 
passes  through  their  hands.  Perhaps  it  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration to  state  that  the  larger  proportion  does  so,  first 
and  last,  much  of  that  which  is  eventually  retailed  by 
Moors  having  been  imported  by  them.  In  this  special 
branch  they  probably  do  as  much  as  Europeans  and  Moors 
together,  though  in  exports  the  Europeans  rank  first 

It  is,  however,  where  the  handling  of  money  comes  in 
that  our  Hebrew  friend  rsnks  facile  prtnceps.  At  the  street 
comer  you  may  see  him  squatted  on  the  ground,  in  dirty 
gown  and  dishevelled  hair,  complacently  passing  through 
his  bony  fingers  a  peck  or  two  of  copper  "  change  **  in  a 
basket  set  before  him.  From  the  deep  recesses  of  his  ample 
leather  wallet,  slung  across  his  shoulder  to  the  left,  he  can 
produce  quite  a  quantity  of  silver  coins,  from  dollars  down 
to  pieces  woi*th  but  2^.,  which  he  gives  or  receives  in 
change  at  the  current  rates  of  the  day.  Or  in  the  sea- 
ports you  may  see  his  fellow  trudge  from  house  to  house, 
negotiating  cheques  and  bills  and  what  not  at  a  micro- 
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scopic  commission.  Or  you  may  see  Ijim  appear  before  thfe 
Moorish  notary  with  a  starveling  Arab  who  has  borrowed 
twenty  dollars  from  him.  The  poor  fellow  states  that 
Yakoob  has  purchased  of  him  thirty  dollars*  woith  of  wool, 
or  grain  or  oil,  which  he  has  undertaken  to  deliver,  carriage 
paid,  that  day  three  months.  When  that  day  comes,  in- 
stead of  bringing  goods,  or  returning  the  cash,  he  consents  to 
the  signing  of  a  document  for  forty  dollars,  to  replace  the 
first,  and  so  the  ball  rolls  on,  till  the  presumable  value  of 
the  pledges  entrusted  to  the  usurer  is  reached,  when  farther 
extension  of  time  is  refused,  and  the  debtor  is  cast  into 
prison  and  sold  up,  or  perhaps  this  is  not  sufficient,  so  he 
dies  there.  Powerful  governors  are  frequently  the  debtors^ 
who  have  borrowed  to  purchase  their  post,  or  to  secure  it^ 
and  often  they  have  a  Jewish  partner,  each  playing  into  the 
other's  haiid$. 

But  the  highest  ambition  of  the  average  Jew  in  Morocco 
who  means  to  rise  in  the  World  is  an  interpretership  to  a 
foreign  legation,  which  not  only  secures  a  comfortable 
living,  with  unlimited  opportunities  for  "  palm  oil,"  but  also 
gives  a  certain  rank  and  importance  which  may  be  made 
the  means  of  stepping  higher.  Many  of  the  principal 
Jewish  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  coast  towns  owe 
their  present  position  to  this  initiatory  lift,  enjoyed  either 
by  themselves  or  by  their  fathers,  and  many  occupy 
foreign  vice-consulships.  From  what  has  been  remarked 
on  their  share  of  the  trade,  the  commercial  importance  of 
many  of  these  gentlemen  will  already  have  been  inferred. 
Two  families  have  obtained  hereditary  protection  by  Frarce 
and  Great  Britain  respectively,  and  the  others  are  almost 
invariably  protected  in  some  way.  Many  are  decorated 
with  European  honours. 

Character. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  in  speaking  faithfully 
of  a  portion  of  the  grandest  nation  upon  Earth,  of  a  people 
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among  whose  finer  characters  I  count  so  many  friends,!  am 
obliged  to  note  one  or  two  serious  faults.  Let  me,  therefore, 
at  the  outset  make  it  plain  that  I  consider  them  less  as 
innate  qualities  than  as  the  outcome  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, as  the  result  of  evil  surroundings  au.d  of  great 
inherent  talents  misdirected.  De  Foucauld  remarked  that 
the  Jews  of  Morocco  "  observe  with  the  utmost  rigour 
the  external  practices  of  their  religion,  but  conform  in 
nothing  to  the  moral  duties  which  their  religion  prescribes 
to  them.  Not  only  do  they  not  follow  them,  but  they 
oppose  them."  This  may  be  true,  generally,  with  regard  to 
principles  of  honesty  of  which  both  native  Moors  and  Jews — 
ignorant  on  the  whole  as  to  any  but  the  ceremonial  teach- 
ings of  the  Pentateuch — know  but  little,  but  it  applies  far 
less  to  social  morals.  Before  condemning  them  it  must  b*^ 
remembered  that  they  have  had  no  chance  to  do  better. 
Another  writer  says  that  the  poor  Jews  believe  it  no  sin  to 
rob  Moors  and  Christians,  while  the  Moors  regard  their 
treatment  of  Christians  and  Jews  in  the  same  light.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  adding,  as  a  rider  to  this,  that  many  so- 
called  "  Christians  "  consider  themselves  fully  justified  in 
defrauding  Moors  and  Jews.  Too  many  such,  equally  black 
themselves,  refuse  to  hear  anything  good  about  natives  of 
either  class. 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  in  quoting  from  these 
authorities  I  wish  to  imply  that  such  a  character  is  uni- 
versally deserved  by  the  Moorish  Jews.  Though  it  un- 
doubtedly is  so  by  a  large  number,  there  are  many  who 
stand  out  the  brighter  for  surrounding  darkness,  and  whose 
credit  is  the  greater  for  the  hindrances  with  which  they 
meet 

In  other  points  I  do  not  think  the  Moorish  Jew  is 
peculiar.  He  is  hospitable,  and  his  family  are  genial ;  if 
his  habits  are  dirty  and  his  probity  weak,  his  morals  are 
the  highest  in  Morocco.  With  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
graceful child-marriages  alluded  to,  he  stands  as  far  ahead 
of  the  Moor  in  this,  as  he  is  behind  him  in  other  respects. 

vo:..  IV.  D  D 
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Political  Status  and  Prospects. 

What  has  already  been  recorded  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Morocco  Jews  will  have  thrown  considerable  light 
upon  their  political  status.  Strictly  speaking  they  enjoy  no 
status  at  all  under  purely  Moorish  regime,  for  without  even 
the  most  elementary  rights  in  the  native  tribunals,  and  no 
position  of  authority  in  view,  they  are  treated  altogether 
rather  as  serfs  than  citizens.  Those  instances  in  whidi 
their  high  intelligence  and  skill  have  wou  great  power  for 
single  individuals  have  seldom  to  any  extent  aflfected  the 
well-being  of  the  race.  Had  Morocco  remained  ever  closed 
to  outside  influence,  had  the  concessions  wrung  at  intervals 
from  the  unwilling  Sultans  by  the  European  Powers  not 
opened  up  a  pathway  for  the  Jews,  their  lot  would  be 
to-day  upon  the  coast  what  it  still  is  in  the  interior.  The 
possibility  of  sharing  foreign  rights  and  privileges  has, 
however,  changed  all  this  for  those  who  come  within  its 
range.  The  treaties  assuring  protection  to  the  native 
agents  of  foreign  officials  and  merchants  have  been  taken 
far  greater  advantage  of  by  Jews  than  Moors;  firstly, 
because  they  feel  the  need  of  protection  in  a  higher  degree, 
and  secondly,  because  they  are  more  astute  in  obtaining  it 
I  am  not  going  here  to  discuss  the  indispensable  proiigi 
system  in  force  to-day  in  Morocco,  but  I  must  point  out 
two  of  its  chief — its  typical — abuses,  which  immediately 
concern  my  subject.  The  one  is  the  purchase  of  its  benefits, 
which  are  only  really  intended  for  bond  fide  employes.  Since 
the  Jew,  whatever  his  outward  circumstances,  has  always 
a  larger  amount  of  cash  than  his  Moorish  neighbour,  in 
proportion  as  he  excels  him  in  point  of  brain,  he  here  scores 
a  decided  advantage,  and  is  able  to  secure  far  better  pro- 
tection. The  other  abuse  to  which  I  would  refer  is  the 
enforcement  of  unjust  claims,  and  the  impriscmment  of 
debtors  under  the  aegis,  and  through  the  influence,  of 
foreign  Powers.  Though  too  many  foreigners  commit  the 
same  abuses,  and  are  equally  blameworthy— nay,  more  so, 
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on  account  of  their  superior  education  and  opportunities  of 
learning  better — it  is  the  Hebrew  community  which,  from 
its  numbers,  gets  credit  for  the  bulk  of  these  misdeeds. 
The  sin  of  grasping  usury,  for  which,  even  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Exodus,  their  nation  had  to  be  so  sternly 
reprehended,  flourishes  and  cankers  in  Morocco  to  the  full. 
I  might  fill  a  whole  paper  by  itself  with  disclosures  of  the 
oppression  meted  out  by  Jews  in  that  country  to  their 
Mohammedan  fellow-subjects ;  I  might  even  go  further,  and 
proclaim  what  grinding  of  the  face  of  their  own  poor,  more 
grievous  still  in  its  nature,  goes  on  in  those  semi-civilized 
Mellahs.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  unpleasant  side  of 
things.  SuflSce  it  to  hint  at  what  will  ever  breed  retri- 
butive oppression  from  the  Moor,  incurring,  too,  the  wrath 
of  God. 

In  Morocco  two  causes  have  for  centuries  acted  and 
reacted  one  upon  the  other  to  produce  the  existing  strained 
relations  between  Moors  and  Jews.  The  steadfast  inde- 
pendence which  has  cut  the  latter  off  from  intennixture 
with  the  former,  and  their  greed  of  gain,  have  fostered 
enmity  and  hatred,  in  a  populace  itself  almost  as  dishonest, 
which  have  brought  about  reprisals  and  revenge.  These 
have  been  repaid  with  that  amount  of  interest  which  they 
would  make  their  victims  pay;  so  fire  has  kindled  fire. 
The  misgovernment  of  the  Empire  peimits  and  encourages 
this  sort  of  thing  in  a  manner  unknown  in  England, 
though  even  here  that  page  of  history  has  had  its  parallel. 

It  is  idle  for  us  to  demand  emancipation  for  the  Jew 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  raise  his  moral  level  and  to 
educate  his  powers.  Until  dishonesty,  as  a  universal 
characteristic  of  the  country,  gives  way  to  honesty,  peace 
cannot  be  hoped  for.  If  foreign  protection  could  be 
secured  for  every  son  of  Israel  in  Morocco,  it  would 
rather  expose  them  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and 
threaten  serious  war,  -than  attain  its  primary  objects,  if  the 
immediate  result  were  a  multiplication  of  the  present 
holders  of  that  privilege  without  raising  their  tone.     The 
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presence  among  them  of  civilised  and  well-instructed 
men,  with  the  polish  and  air  of  Europe,  men  whom 
the  foreign  schools  have  drawn  from  their  ranks  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  any  European,  proves  their  capa- 
bilities, and  forms  one  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  Morocca 
The  schools  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  and  those  of  the 
Morocco  Relief  Fund,  under  the  Anglo-Jewish  Associa- 
tion, have  steadily  worked  wonders,  and  they  need 
abundant  extension  everywhere.  Many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  Moorish  ports — not  only  as  members  of 
the  despised  community,  but  also  as  members  of  their 
cosmopolitan  society — have  been  their  pupils,  who  have 
completed  their  education  abroad  and  returned  to  honour 
their  nation  at  home.  These,  even  when  poor  and  unpro- 
tected, suffer  so  little  indignity  at  the  hands  of  the  Moors, 
that  they  might  almost  be  bom  Europeans,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  whole  Jewish  population  of  Morocco  can  be  rendered 
like  them,  the  greatest  inducements  to  oppression  will 
vanish,  and  day  will  have  broken  on  the  horizon  of  the 
Morocco  Jews.  0  for  a  JonaJi  to  stir  them  up,  that  they 
may  repent  ere  it  be  too  late  !  O  for  a  Samuel  to  teach  and 
warn  them  I  They  need  not  only  the  united  political 
influence  on  the  behalf  of  their  brethren  in  more 
favoured  lands,  to  secure  from  their  government  what  is 
their  due  as  free-bom  men,  but  they  need  awakening 
themselves,  and  raising  till  they  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
pedestal  on  which  we  fain  would  see  them. 

J.   E.   BUDGETT  MeAKIN. 
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THE  BRESLAU  SCHOOL  AND  JUDAISM. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  late  Prof.  Graetz  towards 
modem  Judaism  ?  It  is  to  throw  more  light  upon  this 
question  that  these  notes  are  written. 

That  Prof.  Graetz  was  imbued  with  the  modem 
critical  spirit  is  not  denied ;  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
conforming  Jew  is  also  not  denied ;  but  it  has  been  denied 
in  effect  that  he  and  his  school  were  religious  at  all,  if  by 
being  religious  be  meant  desiring  communion  with  God, 
living  a  life  in  accordance  with  his  will,  because  such  a 
life  was  his  will.  Prof.  Graetz  and  his  school  are  accused 
of  being  mere  external  formalists,  mere  worshippers  of 
the  letter,  neither  having  nor  ciaring  for  spirituality  in 
religion.  So  long,  it  has  been  said,  as  they  have  their 
beloved  rites  and  ceremonies  they  are  content,  albeit  these 
rites  and  ceremonies  have  lost  all  religious  significance. 

Surely  this  is  a  most  serious  charge,  and  should  never 
have  been  made  unless  it  could  be  substantiated.  But  is 
it  true  that  Prof.  Graetz  did  not  care  for  religion  in 
the  sense  we  have  defined,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  a  religious  rite  had  any  religious 
significance  or  not  ?  In  the  Jetvish  Chronicle  of  August 
6th,  1887,  in  an  article  entitled  "Judaism  and  Biblical 
Criticism,"  he  wrote  as  f olio ws  :—v"  The  essential  fact 
remains,  in  spite  of  criticism,  of  the  recognition  of  the 
unity  and  lofty  holiness  of  God;  from  this  follows 
the  demand  for  a  holy  life  for  his  servants,  for  the 
love  of  our  neighbours,  and  care  for  the  stranger, 
the  widow  and  the  orphan ;  in  fact,  for  the  lofty  ethics 
which  Judaism  points  as  its  ideal,  and  of  which  the  Ten 
Commandments  offer  only  a  short  summary."  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that,  according  to  this,  Prof.  Graetz  has  the 
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strongest  faith  in  Judaism  as  a  religion.  Judaism  was  for 
him  certainly  not  a  mere  bundle  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
nay  more,  it  is  not  merely  an  ethical  system  founded  upon 
utility ;  it  teaches  an  ethical  system  issuing  out  of  oar 
belief  in  God,  and  having  our  desire  to  ple^^e  God  as  its 
motive. 

In  the  "  In  Memoriam "  article  I  wrote  in  the  Jemtk 
Chronicle^  September  18th,  1891,  the  following  passage 
occurs,  and  I  think  it  necessary  to  re-write  it  in  full : — 

"  The  last  time  that  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Prof.  Graetz,  we  spoke  about  the  new  criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch.  He  said,  'Whatever  view  we  might  hold 
concerning  the  date  of  a  certain  religious  document, 
Judaism  would  still  have  taught  the  purest  of  beliefs,  and 
the  noblest  of  ethica  The  Sabbath  would  still  recall  the 
Divine  Providence,  ruling  over  nature.  There  was  no  reason, 
because,  the  Pentateuch  was  a  composite  work,  why  the 
Jew  should  not  keep  the  Passover,  and  commemorate  with 
with  his  brethren  the  deliverance  of  his  people  by  the 
Divine  hand,  and  bring  before  himself  their  great  mission- 
There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  approach  bis 
God  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  great  institutions  of 
Judaism  would  always  be  the  best  means  of  discipline, 
the  best  bond  of  union  between  Jew  and  Jew.'  If  by 
this  be  meant  theoretical  heterodoxy  united  with  practical 
orthodoxy,  it  is  no  reproach."  This  last  sentence  seems  to 
have  excited  the  indignation  of  one  of  the  editors  of  this 
review.  With  prophetic  glow  he  says  that  he  "  cannot  away 
with  theoretical  heterodoxy  united  with  practical  or- 
thodoxy." But  curiously,  the  phrase  is  the  voice  of  his 
co-editor — the  voice  of  Jacob,  and  not  the  voice  of  Esau. 
In  an  article  on  the  late  Prof.  Graetz  signed  L  A.  in 
Jewish  Chronicle^  the  writer  spoke  of  this  union  as  being 
characteristic  of  the  late  Prof.  Graetz.  I,  thoroughly 
"  realising  the  Tragweite  of  these  words,"  explained  the 

>  September  nth,  1891. 
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only  sense  in  which  I  thought  Graetz  would  have  been 
inclined  to  adopt  them.  More  curiously  still,  Mr. 
Montefiore,  in  a  note  to  his  Notes  which  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  sug- 
gests to  his  "  Unitarian  Jew  "  the  adoption  of  the  very  same 
institutions  as  Graetz  suggested.  Very  possibly  the  only 
diflTerence  between  Mr.  Montefiore  and  a  pupil  of  Prof. 
Graetz  is  this — the  former  adopts  in  small  print  that 
which  the  latter  adopts  writ  large. 

Mr.  Schechter,  writing  in  the  Jetciah  Chronicle^  said  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  to  Graetz  the  "  life  of  his  life." 
If  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  to  him  the  "  life  of  his  life," 
and  I  believe  it  was  so,  must  not  Graetz  have  felt  the 
divine  presence  in  the  starry  heaven  above  him,  and  in 
the  moral  law  within  him?  And  if  this  be  so,  can  we 
say  that  the  religion  of  Graetz  was  merely  a  bundle  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  without  religious  significance  ? 

And  were  Prof.  Graetz's  views  so  thoroughly  opposed 
to  progress  ?  Did  he  not  believe  in  the  potentially  univer- 
salistic  character  of  Judaism?  Mr.  Schechter  wrote,* 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  full  harmony 
with  all  the  tendencies  of  our  time.  Both  in  his 
history  and  more  particularly  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review,  he  expressed  his  innermost  belief  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  Judaism."  That  Mr. 
Schechter  did  not  misrepresent  Prof.  Graetz  we  may 
see  by  the  following  passage.'  Prof.  Graetz  says: — 
"  During  the  long  years  of  persecution  and  suffering,  the 
few  words  that  were  raised  in  warning  against  this  excess 
of  ceremonialism  passed  unheard,  Judaism  gradually 
assumed  a  repellent  aspect.  A«i  a  consequence,  there  fol- 
lowed (and  there  follows  stiU)  apostasy."  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  another  passage  which  I  wrote  myself,* 
*"  But  although  there  was  (at  Breslau)  this  tendency  to  a 

1  September  18tb,  1891.  'In  loco  citato, 

•  Jewibh  Quabterly  Review,  VoL  II.,  p.  261. 

*  JruyUh  Chronicle,  September  18th,  1891. 
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reverent  conservatism,  we  were  never  taught  to  paint  that 
which  was  ugly  with  a  rose  colour.  It  was  never  hidden 
from  us  that  Judaism  had  developed  sometimes  in  a  wrong 
direction,  and  that,  in  the  Middle  Ages  especially,  un- 
healthy growths  hatl  appeared,  which  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  cut  away.  I  think  that  Prof.  Graetz  always  regretted 
that  the  Talmud  had  been  codified.  Development  was 
arrested,  Judaism  thereby  ceased  to  have  an  oral  law,  and 
we  were  converted  into  Karaites  of  the  Schulchan  Aruck" 

I  will  not  deny  that  there  were  apparent  inconsistencies 
in  Prof.  Graetz.  After  havinor  proved  that  the  Feast  of 
Purim  was  nothing  more,  originally,  than  a  indoiyia,  it  does 
seem  strange  that  he  shoulji  still  observe  the  festival. 
But  surely  where  we  do  not  understand  a  teacher,  we 
ought  to  judge  him  in  the  scale  of  merit.  Christianity 
adopted  the  Yuletide  festival,  and  made  it  tectch  the  lesson 
of  goodwill  to  all  men.  Does  not  the  book  of  Esther,  in 
spite  of  its  faults  at  the  end,  exemplify  the  strong 
nationalism  of  those  of  us  who  still  believe  with  the 
P.salmist,  that  "  He  who  guards  Israel  neither  slumbers  nor 
sleeps  "  ? 

Prof.  Graetz  was  inconsistent,  but  must  we  not  all  be 
inconsistent  when  we  leave  the  orthodox  belief  of  verbal 
inspiration  ?  Mr.  Montefiore  teaches  that  Judaism  is  theism 
at  its  very  best,  but  he  wishes  to  keep  the  Jewish  race 
distinct:  he  objects  to  mixed  marriages.  What  is  his 
sanction  for  this  objection  ?  Not  the  moral  law,  for  he  con- 
siders it  immoral  to  call  mixed  marriages  sinful ;  not  a 
divine  external  law — for  that  has  ceased  to  be  binding 
upon  him.  What  is  his  sanction  ?  Expediency.  Prof.  Graetz 
would  probably  say  that  on  account  of  the  lesson  they 
teach  in  holiness,  in  self-denial,  remotely,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  the  advantage  they  have  upon  our  health,  and  certainly 
as  a  bond  of  union  within  and  a  wall  of  separation  with- 
out, the  dietary  laws  should  be  observed.  Does  Mr.  Monte- 
fiore do  well  to  be  angry  ?  Both  he  and  the  late  Prof.  Graetz 
wished  to  keep,  the  Jewish  race  distinct,  and  for  exactly 
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the  same  reason.  Di<l  not  this  same  desire  for  separation 
bring  about  very  much  of  the  nomism  of  the  Talmud  ? 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Montefiore  will  say  that  his  instincts 
tell  him  that  exogamy  is  dangerous,  but  that  the  non- 
observance  of  the  dietary  laws  is  not.  Perhaps  he  is  right, 
but  if  we  approve  his  following  his  instincts,  we  must 
approve  the  pupils  of  the  Breslau  school  following  theirs.^ 
I  believe  that  he  is  no  friend  of  Judaism  who  would  carry 
the  laws  to  their  extreme  logical  consequences,  but  I  must 
try  to  be  liberal.  I  think  Graetz  was  wrong,  with  his 
views,  to  be  illiberal  to  the  school  of  Holdheim,  although 
he  was  perfectly  right  in  thinking  that  the  founding  of  such 
synagogues  as  that  of  the  Johannesstrasse  in  Berlin  would 
lead  to  the  forming  of  sects  in  Judaism.  My  revered  pre- 
decessor at  the  Owens  College  used  often  to  tell  me  that  he 
bad  never  known  a  truly  liberal  man,  and  never  one  who 
was  always  consistent  and  logical.  Prof.  Graetz  was  not 
consistent  or  logical.  All  Israel  may  be  deemed  happy  that 
he  was  not.  Had  he  been  logical  he  would  probably  have 
been  held  to  be  outside  the  limits  of  Judaism.  Mr.  Monte- 
fiore is  illiberal,  as  I  think  Prof.  Graetz  was,  and  the  Jewish 
community  of  England  may  truly  congratulate  itself  that 
he  is  neither  logical  nor  consistent. 

Personally  I  believe  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  in 
religion  we  pinned  ourselves  down  to  a  strict  logia  Logic- 
ally there  is  no  resting  place  between  rigid  orthodoxy  in 
belief  and  being  outside  the  limits  of  a  positive  religion.. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  Hobbes  pointed  it  out 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  we  should  be  guided  by 
our  hearts  as  well  as  by  stern  reason.  I  might  state  what 
I  feel  myself  as  follows :  I  agree  thoroughly  with  Mr. 
Montefiore,  as  to  Judaism  teaching  Theism.     I  believe  that 

'  This  argnment  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  exogamy  is  spaciallj 
prohibited  in  Exodus  xxziv.  16,  as  leading  to  apostasy,  while  the  dietary 
laws  are  laid  down  as  laws  of  "  holiness ''  and,  according  to  some  critics, 
referred  originally,  at  any  rate  in  their  fall  development,  to  the  priests 
only.  It  is  most  probable  too,  that  the  idea  of  separatetiess  lay  in  the 
root  ©'"Ip. 
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the  divine  spirit  rested  upon  the  prophets  of  Israel  in  a 
measure  that  it  rested  upon  no  other  of  God's  creatures, 
but  I  believe  in  the  immanence  of  God  in  history,  and  I  do 
not  deny  the  inspiration  of  men  like  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or 
of  the  prophet  of  Mecca  or,  going  outside  the  Semitic  race, 
of  men  like  Gautama  Buddha.  I  believe  that  a  man  who 
could  separate  himself  from  all  family  ties,  from  all 
former  friends,  to  become  a  simple  priest  in  an  alien  church, 
and  who  could  write  such  a  beautiful  hymn  as  "  Lead, 
kindly  light,**  was  also  inspired.  I  should  not  deny  inspi- 
ration even  to  great  poets  and  statesmen,  or  even  to  the  great 
legalists  of  the  Roman  Law.  This  is  truly  the  Jewish  view. 
Many  of  the  blessings  in  the  ancient  Amidah  seem  to  refer 
exclusively  to  Israel,  but  one  blessing  does  not,  "Thou 
favourest  man  with  knowledge,  and  teachest  mortals  under- 
standing.** All  knowledge,  all  understanding  come  from 
QoA} 

I  hold  with  Mr.  Montefiore  that  the  Jewish  race  should 
be  kept  distinct.  If  I  am  asked  for  my  reasons,  I  should 
answer,  because  Judaism  has  kept  its  belief  in  one  holy 
God  far  purer  than  other  faiths  have  done.  The  majority 
of  Christians  are  still  Tritheists  or  Dutheists.^  Islam,  though 
it  holds  strongly  to  the  belief  that  there  is  no  God  but 
Allah,  seems  to  adopt  superstitions  with  a  fatal  readiness.' 

1  Maimonides  specially  refers  to  Jesus  and  Mohammed  as  paving  th« 
way  for  the  Messiah.  See  also  the  ritual  Blessings  in  Berackot  58  a,  when 
a  non-Israelite  is  called  a  D3n  receiving  his  nOSn  (wisdom)  from  God.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  in  the  Schulohan  Aruoh  (Orach  Ghayim  224),  tiie 
wisdom  which  the  non-Israelite  receives  from  God  is  stated  to  be  sec^l^f 
wisdom*  Maimonides  in  the  paraUel  passage  does  not  make  this  restric- 
tion. 

'  A  clergfyman  recently  told  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  could 
be  accepted  by  the  most  advanced  Theists.  G-od  the  Father  stood  for  the 
immanence  of  God  in  nature,  God  the  Son  for  his  immanence  in  efeiy 
individual  soul,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  for  his  immanence  in  historj ;  voi 
he  suggested  that  Trinitarian  Christianity  would  be  the  universal  religioa 
of  the  future.  I  could  for  the  moment  only  hold  my  peaoe,  and  wj  to 
myself  *'  Che  sard,  sari." 

'  We  must  not  suppose  that  Islam  is  incapable  of  appropriating  the  be* 
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I  often  muse  on  the  idle  question  as  to  what  would  have 
been  the  position  of  Judaism  in  Europe  if  Charles  Martel 
had  been  defeated  at  Poitiers.  And  turning  to  the 
Indian  religions,  however  pure  and  subtle  Buddhism  may 
have  been  at  its  inception,  it  has  now  become  idolatrous. 
Let  Israel  keep  distinct  holding  to  the  faith  in  one  holy  Gk)d, 
let  us  not  hide  our  light  behind  a  bushel,  and  God  will 
make  use  of  his  people  in  his  own  good  time. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  progress  in  Judaism,  I 
should  remind  my  friends  that  we  are  not  beginning  with 
a  tabula  rasa,  and  that,  therefore,  reformers  cannot  dis- 
regard the  past,  and  that  they,  therefore,  must  be 
attached  to  historical  Judaism.  But  I  should  like  to  insist, 
with  Graetz,  that  history  does  not  repeat  itself.  We 
cannot  disregard  the  past ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  Jew  of 
the  nineteenth  century  must  not  act  and  teach  as  if  he  still 
lived  in  the  Middle  Ages.  To  follow  Maimonides,  we  must 
not  be  disciples  of  the  GrsBCO- Arabic  philosophy,  but  we  must 
act  in  his  spirit,  as  Maimonides  would  have  acted  if  he  had 
been  Jiving  here  and  now.  In  England,  perhaps,  the  learned 
Reader  in  Rabbinical  Literature  at  Cambridge  is  the  best  ex- 
ponent we  have  of  historical  Judaism.  He  shows  us  the 
importance  for  our  own  time  of  both  the  Maimonists  and 
anti-Maimonists,  of  the  Chassidim  in  Poland,  and  the  author 
of  the  Moreh  Nebuchim  Hazzeman.  With  regard  to  ritual 
reforms,  I  think  that  each  congregation  should,  reverently 
and  cautiously,  consult  its  own  needs  and  its  own  wants. 
Each  congregation  should  worship  God  in  the  manner  which 
satisfies  its  own  spiritual  aspirations.  But  I  am  very  much 
opposed   to    insisting    upon    the  differences   in   principle 

thooghts  of  the  age.  1  need  only  refer  to  the  Moorish  onlture  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Djelal-ed-Din  in  his  Oommentarj  on  the  Qnran  (Sara  88) 
to  the  words  "  the  earth  it  extended,''  sajs  ''  This  passage  shews  that  the 
earth  is  flat  and  not  ronnd  as  the  astronomers  assert,  bat  whether  it  be 
roond  or  flat,  not  a  single  pillar  of  our  religion  is  disturbed. "  See  also  an 
article  <m  "Cultural  Progress  in  Islam,"  by  Professor  Vambery,  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Review, 
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between  orthodoxy  and  reform.  WTiether  the  sacrifices 
shall  be  restored,  or  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt,  are 
much  more  eschatological  questions  than  questions  the 
answers  to  which  will  bear  much  upon  our  practical  ethical 
life.  I  should  much  regret  if  the  expression  of  a  man's  faith 
upon  these  point-s  should  be  made  a  shibboleth,  and  a  Jew 
classified  according  to  his  belief  upon  them.  I  believe  that 
the  question  of  ritual  reform  is  a  question  of  means,  and 
not  of  ends.  I  do  not  think  that  the  great  truths  of  God, 
and  immortality,  and  the  blessedness  of  prayer,  are  better 
taught  in  my  own  religious  class  in  the  Manchester  congre- 
gation of  British  Jews  than  they  were  in  the  Ghetto  in 
the  Middle  Ages.^  I  believe  that,  both  in  the  East  End  of 
London  and  in  the  West  End,  there  are  to  be  found  amongst 
Jews  many  patterns  of  shining  virtue,  of  kindness,  of  gentle- 
ness, of  forbearance.  I  believe  that,  both  in  Whitechapel 
and  in  Hyde  Park,  Jews  are  to  be  found  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  the  mission  of  Israel,  and  earnestly  desirous  of 
being  faithful  to  it.  I,  therefore,  do  not  hope  that  either 
the  right  or  the  left  party  in  Judaism  will  conquer  the 
other.  Both  parties  are  necessary,  and  each  will  satisfy  its 
own  followers. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  opposed,  as  in  the  highe^st  degree  in- 
expedient, and  perhaps  unspiritual  for  our  own  times,  to  the 
carrying  of  the  laws  of  the  Bible  to  their  extreme  logical 
consequences  f  but  I  believe  that  the  future  of  Judaism,  so 
long  as  Judaism  remains  a  particularist  religion,  must  lie 

1  We  must  not  forget  that  the  beaatifal  prayer  7\^^^  p  /p,  and  the 
magnificent  additions  to  the  third  blessing  of  the  Amidah  on  the  New 
Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  were  offered  np,  in  the  Ghetto,  at  least  m 
fervently  as  the  prayers  for  the  restoration  of  sacrifices. 

'  With  regard  to  carrying  laws  to  their  extreme  oonseqnenoes,  the 
f oUowing  interesting  passage  from  the  pen  of  a  lawyer  occurs  in  the  Law 
Quarterly  Uavievo  of  January,  1892,  page  15 :  Certain  **  legal  rules 
pursued  to  their  logical  conclusions,  land  us  in  moral  anomalies,  but  human 
nature,  when  expelled  with  a  pitchfork,  only  returns  in  the  form  of 
equitable  rules."  What  we  need  in  modem  Judaism  are  a  few  equitable 
rules. 
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in  a  spiritual  uomism.  Prof.  Toy  tells  us  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  preached  such  a  nomism.^  When  forms  and 
ceremonies  have  become  utterly  harmful  they  should  be 
lopped  off.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  build  up  than  to 
destroy,  better  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  old  vessels  than 
to  shatter  them.  When  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  lost  its  im- 
portance as  the  Day  of  First  Fruits,  it  was  made  to  live 
again  as  the  Day  of  Revelation.  Though  sacrifices  were 
abolished,  and  the  priesthood  disappeared,  and.  therefore, 
the  Day  of  Atonement  lost  much  of  its  Biblical  significance, 
it  lived  a  brighter  life  as  a  day  of  individual  reconciliation 
with  God,  and  of  mutual  peace  and  goodwill  between  man 
and  man. 

Of  course,  a  pupil  does  not  identify  himself  with  every 
word  a  teacher  spoke,  however  beloved  that  teacher  may 
have  been ;  but  I  hope  that  in  what  I  have  now  said  I  have 
not  widely  departed  from  the  views  of  the  late  Prof. 
Graetz. 

Of  course,  also,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  best  teaching  of 
Breslau  may  sometimes  be  abused  by  its  adherents,  and 
misunderstood  by  friends  as  well  as  by  those  who  are 
unfriendly. 

L.  M.  Simmons. 


*  Of.  especiallj  the  Epistle  of  James.  Conscience  is  so  often  called  the 
supreme  arbiter,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  point  ont  that  its  dictates,  even 
in  the  sphere  of  moralitj,  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  The  Stoics 
held  snicide  to  be  a  virtue ;  English  ]aw  keeps  the  conscience  of  the 
ordinary  Englishman  right  apon  this  subject  by  telling  him  that  if  he 
attempts  to  commit  suicide,  whatever  may  be  his  motives,  he  will  be 
punished  as  a  criminal.  For  some  weighty  remarks  upon  the  importance- 
of  external  positive  law  as  the  guide  of  the  inner  voice,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  third  volume  of  Sir  James  Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law.  Sabbathai  Zevi  abolished  the  law,  with  what  results  history  tells 
us.  The  dividing  line  between  antinomianism  and  immorality  is  very 
fine  indeed. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  HAGGADA  (AGADA), 

There  are  few  words  of  which  the  etymology  is  so  clear, 
and  the  original  signification  nevertheless  so  enshrouded 
in   obscurity,   as   the   word    n7|in     (or  in  its  Arainaised 
form  rnaw).     In    spite  of  the  undoubted  fact   that  this 
word  is  formed  in  the  usual  way  as  a  nomen  actionis  from 
the  verbal  derivative  T^$n  (of  the  root  103),  and  that  in  its 
widest  sense  it  signifies  in  Rabbinic  literature  all  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  Halacha — ^yet  the  manner  in 
which  the  actual  meaning  of  this  word  has  been  deter- 
mined upon  the  basis  of  this  etymology  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.     In  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  deduce  the  exact  connotation  of  the  word  Haggada  (or 
Agada)  from  the  undisputed  meaning  of  the  verb  "T'»2n,  we 
may  notice  a  peculiar  and  unmistakeable  hesitation  and 
perplexity,  which  cannot  be  explained  away  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance that  the  idea  of  Haggada,  varying  as  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  word  does  so  frequently,  is  itself  of  an  uncertain 
and  indefinite  character.     When  we  take  a  glance  at  the 
etymological  definitions  of  "  Haggada "  given  by  the  best 
authorities,  we  especially  observe  that  most  of  them  refer 
it  to  the  sense  "to  narrate/*  which,  although  only  to  a  very- 
limited  extent,  is  the  translation  of  the  verb  T^^n  in  Biblical 
Hebrew.     Sometimes  in  the  definitions  of  the  word,  the 
meaning  "  to  tell,"  or  "to  discourse"  is  referred  to.     A  brief 
survey  of  these  various  definitions,  which,  however,  is  far 
from  being  complete,  will  prove  to  demonstration  the  great 
uncertainty    that    exists    upon    this    apparently    simple 
question. 

From  among  the  earlier  works,  there  need  only  be 
mentioned  the  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum  et  ilodfri- 
nicum  (Basle,  1639),    of  J.  Buxtorf,  which   explains    the 
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word  myn  in  the  following  manner,  (s.v.  IM ;  CoL  1295) : 
"  Narratio,  enarratio,  hiatoria  jucunda  et  subtilis,  discursus 
historicus  aut  theologicus  de  aliquo  loco  Scripturae 
jucundus,  animum  lectoris  attrahens.  Et  ita  est  ab 
Hebraeo  T:in  narravit,  nunciavit,  ein  kurtziceilige  Rede  (a 
diverting  discourse.)"  To  this  verbose  definition,  a  strong 
contrast  is  formed  by  the  laconic  explanation  of  Zunz 
in  his  Oottesdienstliche  Vortrdge  (p.  42),  which  was 
the  first  work  in  which  the  Agada  was  scientifically 
treated.  Zunz  divides  the  Midrash  into"Halacha  (Begel) 
and  Haggada  (Oesagtes)"  and  in  the  chapter  upon 
the  latter  subject  (p.  58)  he  gives  expression  to  the 
only  opinion  ofllered  by  him  upon  the  derivation  of 
this  word,  in  the  form  of  the  following  antithesis :  "  The 
Halacha  must  have  been  really  heard  by  the  person  who 
publishes  it ;  whilst  with  regard  to  the  Haggada,  it  suffices 
for  the  purpose  of  it  receiving  the  name  of  Haggada,  that 
it  shall  have  been  merely  spoken  somewhere."  ^  This  defijii- 
tion  was  ewlopted  by  Steinschneider  without  discussion  in 
his  history  of  Jewish  literature  (contained  in  Ersch  und 
Gruber's  Encyclopddie,  1850 ;  also  translated  into  English 
with  the  title  Jewish  Literaturey  1857).  An  anonymous 
writer  in  the  Hebrew  journal  Zion  (edited  by  Creizenach 
and  Jost),  Vol.  II.,  p.  109,  has  further  employed  this  defini- 
tion in  a  contemptuous  sense;  and  obviously  basing  his 
remark  on  Zunz,  observes,  n^")Tn")  nntD  hv  m")»  niris  UW^ 
QTH  "^iwyoQ  tt7^N  nnpa  o^w^r  mbn  onm  m:iw  K^^na? 

TO'^nn  -anb  ^n  ^^  D^T»*?»n  "^avy-iD.  In  the  prefatory 
paragraphs  of  his  work  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Earliest 
Commentaries  to  the  Bible  or  Haggadic  Exegesis "  (1847), 
H.  S.  Hirschfeld  defines  the  "Haggadah"  as  "the  theoretic 
view,  that  which  is  spoken  and  believed  " ;  cmd  further  as 
"  a  truth  that  has  hitherto  only  been  given  utterance  to, 
and  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  realisation,  or  desires 
no  actual  practical  application."     The   same  author  had 

*  Cp.  also  Gtitt.  Vort,  pp.  333  sq. 
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previously  offered  the  following  explanation  of  rron  [in 
his  Salachic  Exegesis,  (1840),  p.  13,  note  1] :  **  dicta, 
sermones,  from  103  to  speak,  to  narrate,  to  mean — an 
opinion."  S.  L.  Rapoport,  in  his  Erech  Milling  1852,  p.  6 
(s.v.  maw),  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  but  at  the  head  of  the  article  he  places  four 
German  expressions  as  its  equivalents,  from  which  his 
opinion  upon  the  subject  may  be  ascertained.  The  words 
are  **  Sagen,  Erzahlungen,  Legenden,  ofFentliche  Vortrage  " 
(sayings,  tales,  legends,  public  discourses).  This  fourfold 
definition  is  criticised  by  Z.  Frankel  (Mofiatsschri/t  fir 
Oeschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  ;  second  year  of 
issue,  1853,  p.  388),  who  especially  misses  "an  essential 
part  of  the  real  explanation,  viz. :  the  religious  and  moral 
interpretation  of  Holy  Writ,  and  its  application  to  actual 
life."  He  then  continues,  "  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Hagada 
extended  its  sphere;  originally  it  undoubtedly  corres- 
ponded to  its  etymological  idea  of  a  "  Saying,  a  tale,"  and 
in  this  indefinite  sense  was  employed  as  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  a  series  of  thoughts  based  on  religion  and  morality, 
etc''  Graetz  appears  to  take  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
"Discourse."  He  defines  the  Agada  as  "a  peculiar,  skilful 
kind  of  discourse,  rich  in  descriptions,  full  of  fine  passages 
and  enigmatic  observations  "  {Oeschichte  der  Juden,  vol.  iii. ; 
1st  edition,  p.  231).  J.  Levy  distinguishes  the  word  m3S 
(from  the  root  law)  from  mDH,  an  opinion  already  men- 
tioned by  Buxtorf,  and  commences  his  article  upon  m2S 
as  follows  (Neuhebr.  Worterbuch,  1. 19a)  : — "  Agada,  properly 
narration,  a  tale,  a  fable,  etc."  In  his  article  on  m:r^ 
(I.  450a)  he  describes  it  as  '*  a  narrative,  a  tale,  Bibhcal 
exegesis."  Similarly  Kohut  (Aruch,  III.,  178a),  **a  narra- 
tive, tale,  Biblical  exposition."  Hamburger  {Real-Eneyelo- 
pddie,  Part  II.,  p.  19)  gives  the  following  definition;  "the 
meaning  of  the  word,  according  to  its  root  "T23,  signify- 
ing to  say,  to  relate,  to  declare,  to  explain,  to  specify, 
to  communicate,  to  inform,  to  report,  is  a  narrative, 
a  tale,  instruction,  a    communication,  an    explanation,  a 
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discourse,  the  word  being  a  collective  term  for  the  various 
branches  of  Talmudic  knowledge  which  are  not  concerned 
with  the  regulation  of  religious  practice,  which  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Halacha."  According  to  Glidemann  {Juhelachrift 
upon  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  Dr.  L.  Zunz,  p.  116)  rn:in 
signifies  "  tradition  "  (unwritten,  oral),  in  contrast  to  nriD 
"  the  written  word."  And  for  the  purpose  of  citing 
a  Christian  scholar,  we  may  mention  that  SchiJrer  trans- 
lates Haggada  by  "  legend  "  {Oeschichte  des  Jildisehen  Volkes 
zur  Zeit  J.  Chr,,  I.  86)  and  nn:iW  according  to  him  are 
"legends"(i6.  II.,p.  278). 

When  we  look  at  this  list  of  definitions,  that  could  very 
easily  be  increased,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  un- 
certainty of  the  methods  employed,  and  the  contradiction 
between  the  pretended  primary  signification  of  the  word 
TTOn  and  its  actual  application.  We  cannot  avoid  the  im- 
pression that,  as  Frankel  in  the  quoted  passage  puts  it,  the 
conception  of  "  Hagada "  in  reality  can  be  "  more  felt 
than  explained."  No  unbiassed  critic  will  be  satisfied  with 
any  of  the  above-quoted  definitions.  The  explanation  of 
Zunz  appears  to  be  comparatively  the  most  correct,  since  it 
approaches  nearest  to  the  common  meaning  of  the  verb 
"pan,  to  relate,  to  communicate  something  to  some  one  verb- 
ally. This  definition  can  boast  of  no  less  an  authority 
than  that  of  Moses  Nachmani,  who,  in  his  account  of  the 
disputations  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  year  1263 
(p'^Dnn  TV\y^^  'd,  edited  by  Steinschneider,  p.  10),  renders 
TV^yn  by  "razionamiento,"  and  adds  the  following  comment: 
nnrf?  "pm  dimu?  nnni  rf^w  p'^wa?  -iQ")b  n^j*)-).  But  it  is 
quite  clear  how  insufficient  a  word  derived  from  the 
meaning  "  communication,  a  tale,  or  that  which  has  been 
told,"  must  be  to  express  what  is  meant  by  Agada,  how- 
ever much  may  be  imported  into  this  colourless  notion ;  for 
this  signification  is  so  wide  that  none  of  those  points  that 
are  the  real  characteristics  of  the  Agada  are  to  be  re- 
cognised in  it.  The  derivation  of  the  word  m::^^  from  the 
sense  of  "  announcing,"  found,  e.g.,  in  the  work  of  L.  Low 
VOL.  IV.  E  E 
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(Praktische  Einleitung  in  die  heilige  Schrift,  1855,  p.  62), 
according  to  which  it  would  mean  *'  public  discourse,  a 
sermon/'  has  some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  addresses 
of  the  prophets,  especially  those  that  deal  with  admoDi- 
tions  and  rebukes,  are  introduced  by  the  verb  1'»an  (qp. 
Micah  iii.  8 ;  Isaiah  Iviii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  36).  But  this  use 
of  the  verb  even  in  the  Bible  is  very  limited,  and  is  no- 
where imitated  in  later  Hebrew ;  besides  which  we  usually 
find  the  verb  tt7"n,  employed  to  signify  "  a  discourse,  a 
sermon,"  and  the  Halacha,  as  well  as  the  Agada,  formed 
the  topics  of  public  discourses.  The  explanation  of  the 
word  nilin,  that  corresponds  least  to  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  T'^an,  aud  to  the  contents  of  Agadic  passages,  is  that 
which  takes  it  as  being  equal  to  "  a  narration,"  which  is 
the  translation  of  Buxtorf,  who  renders  "  an  amusing  dis- 
course," and  of  Rapoport,  whase  idea  has  since  been  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  who  renders  '*  a  tale,  a  legend,  a  poetic 
fiction."  For  whilst  it  is  true  that  "T'^lirT  also  means  **  to 
narrate,"  it  is  only  so  used  in  the  sense  of  intimating 
or  communicating  some  special  event  or  some  facts  which 
have  hitherto  remained  unknown  to  the  hearer  (cp. 
Aramaic  ''•10).  A  "  narration  '*  in  its  general  sense,  that 
indicates  a  connected  enumeration  of  a  series  of  real  or 
imagined  occurrences,  is  expressed  by  the  word  "Jgp,  cor- 
responding to  the  Aramaic  '»yna7W.  For  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  "T'^^n  may  signify  "to  narrate"  in  its  general 
sense,  and  it  really  is  occasionally  interchanged  for 
^9P  (cp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  5  and  9 ;  Ps.  xxii.  32  and  Ixxi  15  ; 
and  the  parallelisms  in  Ps.  xix.  2,  xl.  6),  while  a  transference 
of  meaning  is  no  uncommon  thing,  yet  this  fact  is  no 
justification  for  accepting  the  statement  that  just  from  this 
verb  have  been  formed  the  conceptions  that  the  above- 
cited  opinions  have  ascribed  to  the  word  m^n ;  nor  do  we 
find  in  post-Biblical  Hebrew,  to  which  the  word  belongs, 
either  the  verb  or  its  derivative  in  the  sense  of  "nar- 
rating." But  the  most  cogent  objection  to  this  view 
is,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  by  accepting  the   primaiy 
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meaning  of  the  word  to  derive  from  it  that  signification 
which  must  especially  be  regarded  in  the  definition  of  the 
term  Agada,  viz.,  the  exix)sition  and  application  of  the 
Scriptures ;  there  is  no  means  whatsoever  of  connecting 
the  supposed  original  signification  of  "narration,  tale," 
etc.,  with  the  main  contents  of  all  Agada,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scripture.  And,  further,  why  should  the 
term  Agada,  which  always  consisted  of  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  and  in  which  the  narrative  element,  an  extension 
of  the  original  Biblical  narrative,  was  also  based  upon 
exegetical  rules,  be  borrowed  just  from  this  incidental 
element  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  precise  contents  of  tlie 
Agada.  In  reality  it  is  an  inversion  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  if,  according  to  the  view  adopted  especially  by 
Gudemann,  we  derive  the  origin  of  the  Agada  from  folk- 
tales, to  which,  according  to  Giidemann,  first  through  Akiba, 
was  superadded  the  Midrash,  that  is  Biblical  exposition,  in 
order  to  connect  in  an  exegetical  sense  the  peculiar  contents 
of  the  popular  tales  about  the  narratives  of  the  Bible  and 
their  heroes  with  the  Biblical  text.  It  would  lead  me  too 
far  afield  were  I  to  undertake  here  to  refute  in  detail  this 
theory  and  the  certainly  ingenious  and  closely-reasoned 
argument  of  Gtidemann  upon  this  question.  The  funda- 
mental error  upon  which  his  explanation  is  based  will  be 
at  once  apparent  as  soon  as  I  have  demonstrated — I  trust 
with  conducing  force — ^that  711^71  indeed  does  not  signify 
"  a  tale,  myth,  legend."  There  is,  however,  one  '*  docu- 
mentary proof  "  adduced  by  Giidemann  in  support  of  his 
assertion  that  Haggada  means  folk-tale  ('that  which  is 
told")  as  opposed  to  the  Biblical  text,  which  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence.  He  refers  to  the  passages  in  the  Si/re 
(to  Num.  v.  19  §  12),  in  Jems.  Talmud  {Soia  i.  4,  16d).  and 
in  theBabyl.  Talmud  (Sofa  7b\  where  injunctions  are  given 
as  to  what  the  priest  is  to  read  to  the  wife  suspected  of  un- 
faithfulness in  order  to  admonish  her.  Thei>e  instructions 
run  lis  follows  in  the  Sifre  .*— C>tt73?a  niiin  '»-)n"r  n'^asb  -)»")« 

E  E  2 
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Dn')nND.  The  passage  is  the  same  in  the  Babyl.  Talmud, 
except  that  instead  of  U^WV'O  man  nm,  we  readb©  D^DT 
D^a737»1  nTin;  moreover,  the  verse  from  Job  (xv.  18),  accord- 
ing to  its  Agadic  application,  is  said  to  refer  to  the  repentant 
confessions  of  the  two  sons  of  Jacob,  Reuben  and  Judah. 
In  the  Jerus.  Talmud  we  read,  with  reference  to  the  corres- 
ponding words  in  the  Misbna,  nr6nD  pWi  nn^TO  TO^ 

The  verse  from  Job  is  quoted  in  all  three  passages,  and  is 
also  elsewhere  {Sifre  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  6,  the  beginning  of 
§  348)*  applied  to  the  penitent  confessions  of  the  two  sons 
of  Jacob.  In  the  Sifre  to  Numb.  §  12  this  application  of 
the  verse  in  Job  must  also  have  originally  been  in  the 
text,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  assert,  with  Giide- 
mann,   that  the  words   in    the  Babyl.  Talmud    ntDH  ^TlD 

'it:!'*  D^DDn,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  later  addition, 

seeing  that  they  form  an  essential  portion  of  the  whole 
phrase,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  three  sources.  It 
is  certainly  possible  to  derive  nT:in  nni  (or  b07  'T 
rn:in)  from  T:in,  to  tell,  to  confess,  and  to  bring  it  into 
connection  with  the  ")T2'»  of  the  verse  in  Job,  as  was 
hitherto  commonly  done,  following  the  example  of  Bashi  ; 
or  the  phrase  may  be  understood  as  denoting  "  Words  of 
the  Haggada"  (Agada),  as  is  urged,  e.g.,  by  Wiinsche 
{Der  babt/lonische  Talmud,  ii.,  249),  and  certainly  the  follow- 
ing sentence  ( lyi'^WU?  U^WV12)  is  to  be  joined  to  this 

former  phrase  as  an  amplification  of  it,  and  indicates  whence 
these  ntrirr  nm  are  to  be  taken,  i.e.,  from  the  "  narratives 
of  the  earlier  writings,"  *  which  contain  examples  of  repen- 
tant confessions.     The  verse  of  Job  is  then  brought  with  its 

^  Also  in  the  Targam  to  Job  xy.  18,  though  ia  a  *)nK  D13*)n,  that,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  text  of  the  Targnm  (t.  B,  d.  K  J. 
xxi.,  p.  122),  the  words  H^a^  D^DDR  are  rendered  by  K^DOH  2'^V'''^  ^XDM^ 
P3in^,  which  is  an  undoubted  aUosion  to  the  sons  of  Jacob  (caUed  in  the 
Agada  D'O^C"). 

>  The  words  D^^I^Kin  DO^PSa  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  book  of 
Job,  which  is  first  in  the  traditional  order  of  the  D^3inr  (Hagiographa); 
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Agadic  application  as  an  illustration  (p:i3).  The  Jems. 
Talmud  gives  only  the  example  without  the  introductory 
words.  How  strained,  compared  with  this  explanation 
of  our  Boraitha,  is  that  of  Gudemann,  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  uncritically  sets  down  a  whole  passage  as  a  later 
interpolation,  and,  nevertheless,  still  retains  the  1  before 
n^ar^O  as  authentic,^  solely  in  order  to  be  able  to 
prove  the  contrast  between  the  n'»n')nD,  the  written  (Bib- 
lical) sources  from  which  the  priest  delivered  his  ad- 
monitory address,  and  the  m:in  the  oral  source,  %,e. 
the  "  tale,  folk-story."  But,  according  to  this  explanation, 
why  are  not  examples  adduced  also  for  that  portion 
of  the  admonitory  speech  that  was  intended  to  move  the 
suspected  wife  to  confess  her  guilt?  Such  examples  would 
certainly  have  had  a  special  interest  for  us ;  the  lack  of 
them,  without  any  further  arguments,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate the  view  of  Giidemann  as  untenable  in  every 
way. 

Some  time  ago  I  thought  that  a  plausible  explanation  of 
the  word  Haggada  was  to  be  found  in  a  special  signification 
of  the  word,  hitherto  unmentioned.  n^yn  denotes  also,  as 
is  well  known,  an  important  portion  of  the  ritual  for  the 
Eve  of  Passover,  containing,  by  means  of  Agadic  explanation 
of  several  Biblical  verses,  a  glorified  account  of  the  Exodus 
from  Egypt.  The  reason  for  this  designation  is  not  far  to 
seek-  One  of  the  commandments  by  which  the  narrative 
of  the  Exodus  was  imposed  as  a  duty  upon  future  genera- 
tions begins  with  the  words :  fanb  ni^n")  (Exod.  xiii.  8). 
The  ritual  for  Passover- eve  that  carried  this  ordinance  into 
efiect  was  therefore  called  ^"jjn.*     This  title,  which  con- 

^  In  the  Lekaeh  Toh  of  R.  Tobias  b.  Eliezer  to  Num.  y.  19,  the  passage 
in  the  8ifre  is  inserted,  and  jast  without  the  1  of  whioh  we  have  spoken  ; 
besides,  instead  of  ID'KCT  D'S^,  he  reads  yi^K^  D^fi^yO. 

*  Perhaps  the  word  ^r)"T3n,  in  Deut  zxvi.  3,  also  had  some  influence 
upon  the  fixing  of  this  designation,  seeing  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
verses  (Dent.  xxyi.  5-8)  form  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Pass- 
orer  Haggada,  according  to  Mishna  Pesachim,  x.  4.  Exod.  xiii.  8  is 
also  quoted  by  Gamliel  in  M.  Pesachim,  x.  15,  but  only  in  reference  to 
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tained  in  this  instance  a  special  portion  of  the  non-Halachic 
Midrash,  or  of  Ao;adic  exposition  of  Scripture,  was  then 
transferred  to  the  whole  species  of  that  kind  of  Midrash 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  Halacha — in  which  there  is 
nothing  unusual,  as  numerous  instances  of  similar  trans- 
ferences from  a  special  to  a  general  sense  can  be  adduced 
from  the  history  of  terminology.  But  I  soon  gave  up  this 
hypothesis,  plausible  enough  as  for  a  time  it  seemed  to  me, 
when  I  recognised  the  fact  that  the  antiquity  of  the  ex- 
pression rV[^r\  used  for  the  service  for  the  Eve  of  Passover 
had  not  been  sufficiently  proved,  so  as  to  be  able  to  be 
employed  in  the  explanation  of  the  word  Agada,  which  was 
almost  certainly  already  in  use  in  its  wider  sense  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  The  expression  is  not  found  in  the 
Mishna;  when  anything  is  said  about  that  which  afterwards 
was  termed  the  Passover-Haggada  (Pesachim  x.  5),  the  verb 
tt;-n  is  used  (nanon  bD  ")iDrtt7  iv  "^nw  in")W  "^DiKa  nr^iTt 
nbiD).  Neither  the  Mishna  nor  the  Tosefta,  nor  even  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  contains  a  general  name  for  the  ritual 
for  the  Eve  of  Passover.  Only  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  — 
and  that,  too,  only  in  the  sayings  of  the  Babylonian 
Amoraim — do  we  tind  the  word  711^71,  and  its  Aramaic 
equivalent  wniDW,  in  the  sense  of  the  Passover-Haggada/ 
as  it  was  afterwards  generally  understood.  Still  the  whole 
ritual  was  not  styled  by  this  name,  for  we  find  the  section 
consisting  of  praises  (The  Psalms  of  th^  Hallel),  bearing  a 
special  title,  wVbn.^  Now  since  it  is  nowhere  stated  that 
the  reason  why  the  ritual  for  the  Passover  Eve  is  called 

the  explanation  of  the  word  v-  ^-  ^l^o  niVOn  'D  of  Maimimi  (ed.  by 
Bloch,  p.  132),  Commandment  157,  and  the  passages  quoted  there  from 
the  MechiUa  of  R.  Simon. 

>  Peiachim  ll5ft,  miH  IDIi^K'  ^D  ^3D7,  in  the  controversy  between 
^K'K  in  ^D^B'  31  and  Win  31;  ib.  116ej,  «D1D  npr^  ^3  Kn«  3^  "lOK 
ni^n  IDI^D  ^IDD ;  ib,^ih.^\%  is  related  by  the  two  blind  Amoraim  of 
Babylon,  Joseph  and  Shesheth,  that  they  themselyes  had  recited  the 
wmiK  on  the  Passover  Eve. 

>  T^Mchim,    inb    (in    a    saying   of    an    Amora),  ID^D^   T3"»    11*3 
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nTin  is  derived  from  the  commandment  rnam,  it  is 
possible  that  this  designation  must  be  attributed  to  the  more 
general  signification  of  the  word ;  the  Agadic  passages  (and 
they  are  real  Agada  in  the  least  disputed  use  of  the  word) 
that  are  recited  on  the  Eve  of  Passover  in  honour  of  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  were  called  exactly  by  their  true 
name,  and  spoken  of  as  the  Haggada  of  the  evening  of  the 
festival.^ 

After  this  digression,  we  will  now  return  to  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry.  What  is  the  primary  meaning,  and  what 
the  origin,  of  the  expression  Haggada  (Agada)  ?  That 
which  is  especially  noteworthy  in  the  above-quoted  ex- 
planations, and  that  which  has  been  the  cause  of  their 
peculiarly  hesitating  and  uncertain  character,  is  the  fact 
that  none  of  them  has  a  philological  basis.  In  that  stage 
of  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  language  at  which  the 
word  niyn  origmated,  we  do  not  find  attached  to  the  verb 
"pan,  to  which  it  belongs,  any  of  those  significations  that 
are  conjecturally  ascribed  to  the  noun.  For  "  to  say,  to 
communicate,"  i»M  is  used  in  New-Hebrew,  or  D3 ;  for  "  to 
relate,"  n")0  or  "^90 ;  for  "  to  discourse,"  am ;  but  to  my 
knowledge  the  verb  I'^yn  never  occurs  in  any  of  these  senses.* 
Still,  this  verb  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  New-Hebrew  of 
the  time  to  which  we  must  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  word 

'  Perhaps  this  portion  of  the  liturgy  of  Passover  Eve  was  expressly 
caUed  ni^D,  because  learned  men  discussed  also  the  Halacha  of  the  festi- 
val. Thus  says  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  (^Mechilta  to  Exod.  xiii.  14,  ed. 
Priedmann,  23a) :— W  IK  D^DDR  ^2^  mun  nriM  DKB^  IDIN  nHK  po 

nivn  ny  noD  no^^na  pioy^  D'DnvK'  on^t^^n.  with  this  compare  the 

incident  narrated  in  the  Tosefta  to  Pesachim  10, 13,  about  Gamliel  II.  and 

the  learned  men,  nh'hn  ini«  ^D  HDD  DID^na  IV^DV VHK'.    In  the 

corresponding  piece  of  our  Pesach  Haggada  ( "ITVvK  ,"13  n\£^D},  the 

learned  men  (Gamliel  II.  is  missing  from  this  list)  are  also  engaged  in 
eager  discussion  the  whole  night,  but  the  subject  of  their  conversation 
isnot  Halacha,  but  Agada- on VD  n^'^Tl  OnBDD  VH  (note  the  use  of 
DH&DD,  not  Dn^^D,  a  point  that  supports  the  above-mentioned  remarks 
upon  the  difference  between  the  two  verbs). 

'  Neither  Levy  nor  Kohut  discuss  the  verb ;  both  only  speak  of  the 
Aramaic  verb  ^^2, 
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now  under  treatment.      We  there  meet  with  it  in  quite  a 
special  sense,  as  a  scholastic  technical  expression  of  the 
Palestinian    exegetes,  and  just    this    signification   which 
has  strangely  hitherto  been  altogether  neglected  by  the 
numerous  commentators  upon  the  word  Haggada  is  the  one 
most  especially  fit   for  its   thorough   explanation.^     We 
find  it  in  a  place  where  above  all  others  it  is  our  right  and 
obligation  to  seek  for  the  extensive  word-family  to  which 
our  expression  belongs,  viz.,  in  the  memorials  of  the  oldest 
Palestinian  exegesis,  which  have  fortunately  been  preserved 
in  the  works  of  the  Midrash  of  the  Tannaira.   These  works, 
the  final  redaction  of  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  time  of  the  Amoraim  (first  half  of  the  third  century), 
contain,  as  is  well  known,  numerous  ingredients  that  reach 
back  to  the  earliest  age  of  the  Tannaim ;  these  oldest  elements 
of  the  Tannaite  exegesis  are  to  be  found  in  the  Midrashim 
emanating  from  the  school  of  R.  Ishmael.     In  the  Midrash 
of  the  school  of  Ishmael  our  verb  does  not  occur  in  isolated 
places,  but  is  constantly  employed  as  a  technical  term,  and 
in  one  definite  sense.     I  allude  to  the  term  "^^59,  which 
very  frequently  introduces  the  meaning  exegetically  derived 
from  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  by  which  the  interpretation 
or  deduction  from  the  text  is  linked  on  to  it.     Thus  in  the 
very  introduction  to  the  Mechilta^  (to  xii.  1,  la),  we  read  as 
follows :  —  ^npn'^  Diipn  bD  '•dw  ^dw  pn«  bwi  hotd  b« 
Dn^att7U7  T»3D  ntt?»i  pn«  Min  -idi«  wintt7D  ntt7rDa  mp  vm 
no  nt  ]'*blpa7,  «>.,  because  in  one  passage  Aaron  is  men- 
tioned before  Moses,  and  in  another  the  order  is  reversed, 
Scripture  indicates  that  both  were  equal  in  rank.    Then 

>  As  far  as  I  know  the  only  person  who  has  hitherto  connected  tfce 
word  ni^n  with  the  technical  term  of  Tannaitic  exegesis  which  is  n<yw  \o 
be  discussed  is  Simon  Ungtir,  pupil  of  the  Seminary  in  Budapest,  at 
present  Babbi  of  Szegfz4rd  (Hungary),  in  his  Hungarian  dissertation  upon 
the  exegesis  of  the  Berethith  Rahba  (Budapest,  1890).  Certainly  he 
does  not  pursue  the  idea  with  sufficient  precision,  but  nevertheless  to  him 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  discover  the  right  track  to 
the  explanation  of  our  word. 

*  The  edition  of  the  MechUta  here  quoted  is  that  of  Friedmann. 
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follow  thi-ee  similarly-couched  instances  to  show  that  by 
inverting  the  ordinary  order  the  text  means  to  indicate  the 
equality  in  rank.  Here  we  may  notice  quite  distinctly  the 
manner  in  which  T3D  introduces  the  teaching  which  is 
deduced  from  the  Holy  Writ,  lessons  that  are  not  directly 
evident  from  the  text,  but  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  what 
the  text  says  (iDIM).  The  subject  to  the  word  l^ntt  is  to  be 
understood,  viz.,  the  text,  Holy  Writ ;  as  it  is  distinctly 
stated  in  many  examples  (cp.  to  xii.  41,  1 6a).  SinDH  T3D 
^^-S  ^Ti:^  D^pr^Tl  p»  b6  pm  V'^^JIW  ^Y^I^W  (i>.,  by  the 
word  VpQ  Scripture  teaches  that  as  soon  as  the  predeter- 
mined length  of  time  for  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian 
bondage  had  drawn  to  an  end,  God  did  not  keep  back  the 
Israelites  a  single  moment)  ;  to  xiii.  22  (256)  Sinsn  TUtt^ 
rroiS  C7Sn  I^^V  n^n  cp  prn  linr  ]'»'»irU7.  Usually,  how- 
ever, airiDn  is  omitted,  and  that  which  is  deduced  from  the 
words  of  the  text  is  prefaced  simply  by  'W  T»M.  -B./7.,  xii. 
31  (136)bwwi  ntrra  nriD  n'^nw  tm  pnrf?i  nt&bb  wip'^i 
^mw  '«  ]D^7i  "^^nw  nc7D  ^D'^n  cnsD  \n«  b»,  xv.  3  (376) ; 

r'^^  '^^^  ^^^  ^^"P^  Dn<br  rhxiw  T»M HDribD  a7'»«  '^"^ 

XX.  19  (716);  mwv'o  ":nv  bnp^  nD  Dnn  n>7i  Aw  tm 
ian3N  D'^DDV  as  nns^a?  nina-rn,  xxxi.  17  (1046) ;  N^n  ni«^ 
bHns&'^D  nbiaa  raw  1>«tt7  ^'•^D  cblS'b.  From  these  and  other 
illustrations  it  is  clear  that  the  peculiar  kind  of  textual  ex- 
position and  application  which  was  introduced  by  the  term 
•P3Q  w€is  what  we  should  now  call  par  excellence,  Hagrgada 
(Agada),  viz.,  the  amplification,  the  development  of  the  con- 
tents of  Scripture,  which  is  nevertheless  based  upon  some 
peculiarity  of  the  Biblical  text  in  question.  The  text  of 
Scripture  itself  (ainDH)  indicates  the  new  thought  found 

^  The  f oUowing  passages  contain  f orLher  examples  of  Agadic  exegesis 
in  the  MechUta,  introduced  by  '^  2M\27\  l^iD— xiv.  8  (27ft);  xiv.  20  (30ft); 
XV.  21  (44tf);  XV.  27  (46ft). 

'  Other  examples  of  Agada  introduced  by  '(^  1^!ID  are  as  follows  :-^ 
xii.  17  (10a);  xU.  33  (14a);  xu.  34  (ift.);  xii.  39  (16);  xu.  42  (16ft);  xiv.  9 
(27ft);  XV.  1  (36«);  xv.  12  (42a);  xvii.  14  (55a);  xviii.  1  (57ft);  xix.  1  (61a); 
xix.  3  (62a);  xx.  11  (69ft);  xx.  20  (72a);  xxi.  18  (81ft);  xxi.  17  (104ft);  an 
instance  of  lOD  without  the  'CT,  xii.  22  (lift). 
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in  it  by  the  interpreter,  the  text  itself  teaches  him,  and  this 
indicating,  this  teaching,  is  what  is  denominated  by  the 
term  n^^n.  In  this  way  is  derived  the  simplest  method  of 
arriving  at  the  origin  of  this  word  from  the  very  atmosphere 
of  thoughts  that  produced  it — ^a  method  that  once  recog- 
nised can  never  be  shaken.  The  early  expositors  of  the 
Palestinian  schools,  probably  long  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  investigated  exegetically  (om)  whatever 
the  Scripture  contained  beyond  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
words,  whatever  it  seemed  to  allude  to,  or  to  deduce,  or  to 
teach  ;  and  the  outcome  of  their  investigations  and  of  their 
exposition  they  called  simply  ^1?^,  the  deduction,  the 
instruction,  the  subject  to  the  predicate  being  "the  text" 
understood.^ 

From  the  same  source  we  can  now  proceed  to  show  that 
originally  this  application  of  the  term  l^^D  was  not 
restricted  to  the  so-called  Agadic  expositions,  for  we  also 
meet  with  expositions  of  legal  Biblical  passages,  the  efiect 
of  which  is  to  fix  the  Halacha,  which  are  prefaced  by 
the  formula  'tt7  t:j»,  '07   aiDDH  t:jd.^     The  fact  is  that 


*  This  personificatioii  of  Holy  Writ  belongs  to  the  lingnistic  nsage  of 
the  early  Midrash,  as  can  be  shown  by  a  number  of  constant  or  isolated 
phrases.  We  need  only  call  to  mind  the  extremely  freqaent  phnse 
"121D  3inDn.  From  the  MechUta  I  will  mention  the  following  examples, 
nriDH  ^"^pn,  to  xxi.  24  (84&);  n^HDH  ipn3,  to  xxu.  13  (93^;  OH  in',to 
xu.ft  (pa) ;  V^y  7V*ll^ryO  on,  to  xviii.  5  {o^a)  ;  from  the  Si/re  to  Xum., 

^\>T^^  niriDn  m,  §ii8;  'Dnn3^t?,§84;  n^nDn  nn  s|^Din,  §  69.  Cp.aiso 

the  nsage  with  l^*?,  which  will  be  treated  of  more  at  leng^  afterwards; 
and  the  phrase  '3n  (13^,  that  is  used  to  introduce  certain  euphemistic  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible,  called  in  the  Massora  DHSID  Olpn  (MeehU.  toxr.  ^ 
(39a);  Sifre  to  Num.  x.  35,  §  84 ;  cf.  Die  Agada  der  TannaUen,  II.  206). 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  wherever  ^IJlSn  is  used,  it  can  denote  the  verse 
under  discussion,  that  is  the  single  passage,  or  even  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole.  The  case  is  the  same  with  this  word  as  with  VC^'O^  which  has  the 
same  two  meanings. 
«  V,  MechUta  to  xii.  8  (6*):  inOI   HVD  ^^V  nODH  mVDB^  3inDn  T3D, 

to  xxi.  2  (75fl),  n^ync'^  Kvn  K^  nniy  wnc'  ninDn  n^3D,  to  xxii  is 

(93*);  inicnn  OX^VrC'  ny  n^^n  )yt^^  lUO;  v.,  further,  MmMI.U)J^' 
6  (6*);  xii.  7  (6a);  xii.  22  (lift);  xii.  44  (17a);  xii.  48  (18a);  xiii.  10(21>); 
xxi.  5  (76^*);  xxi.  11  (79a);  xxi.  14  (80ft);  xxi.  18  (82ft);  xxi.  20  (83ft). 
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originally  there  was  no  formal  distinction  in  the  methods 
of  Halachic  and  Agadic  exposition,  and  it  is  a  false  view 
that  would  regard  Halachic  and  Agadic  Midrash  as  having 
been  from  the  first  divided  into  two  different  spheres. 
One  need  only  examine  the  extant  remnants  of  the  early 
Midrash  to  be  assured  of  this  truth.  Here  we  find,  verse 
by  verse,  as  each  paragraph  in  the  Bible  is  discussed,  one 
explanation  after  another,  and  the  Halachic  or  Agadic 
character  of  the  commentary  is  determined  by  the  contents 
of  the  verses  under  treatment.  Seeing  that  such  is  the 
case,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  same  term,  I'^yo 
is  prefixed  to  both  kinds  of  interpretation.  But  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  Mechilta  this  term  is  found 
much  more  commonly  with  Agada  than  with  Halacha,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  conclude  that  it  was  preferably  used 
with  non-Halachic  exposition,  until  by  reason  of  differentia- 
tion in  the  terminology  of  the  schools,  the  word  H^yn  was 
fixed  in  one  sense,  and  came  to  denote  only  interpretation 
of  a  non-Halachic  nature. 

Besides  the  verb  T2n,  another  verb  was  used  by  the 
old  expounders,  which  was  also  designed  to  connect 
the  exposition  with  the  text,  and  which  in  a  yet  more 
distinct  manner  marked  the  latter  as  the  source  of  the 
former.  This  was  the  verb  "^©r,  as  used  in  the  phrase, 
•*The  Scripture  comes  to  teach  (thee,  us),"  which 
formula  is  very  often  employed  in  the  Mechilta  to 
introduce  both  Halachic^  and  Agadic^  interpretations. 
From  this  longer  formula  there  arose  the  shorter  one,  "  in 
order  to  teach  thee,'*^  with  which  is  connected  the  phrase 
'V7  "ibbD,*  exactly  corresponding  to  *w  l^yo.    It  is,  indeed, 

»  llD^^  3)nDn  «3 ;  r.  to  xii.  4  (4fl);  xii.  11  (7fl);  xxi.  22  (84&);  xxu 
15  (9\a);  xxii.  25  (96*);  xxiii.  18  (102a). 

»    r.  to  xii.  29  (13A);  xvi.  13  (49a). 

a  yvchh,  to  xii.  27  (13a) ;  xiii.  21  (25a) ;  xiv.  27  (32ft) ;  these  are  purely 
A^radic  passages. 

*  V.  to  xii.  21  (Ua) ;  xii.  36  (14ft)j  xix.  16  (64ft)  ;  xix.  17  (/.  l.)\  xix.  21 
(65ft). 
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remarkable  that  this  last-mentioned  expression,  which,  as 
we  shall  shortly  see,  became  one  of  the  most  commonly  used 
terms  of  the  Halaehic  Midrash,  is,  in  the  Mechilia,  only 
prefixed  to  Agadic  passages,  whilst,  as  we  have  shown, 
TUtt  occurs  also  with  Halaehic  passages.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  noun  ^'^q7B,^  formed  from  ^wiy  which  became 
one  of  the  most  frequently  used  terms  of  the  Midrash, 
especially  of  the  Halaehic  Midrash,  is  employed  in  the 
Mechilta  both  with  Halaehic  and  Agadic  explanations,  thus, 
e.g.,  in  the  formula  which  asks  for  the  underlying  sense  of 
the  text,  -i»lb  lIDbn  IM^,  literally,  "  what  kind  of  teaching 
is  it,"  that  Scripture  intends  to  convey,  "in  that  it  says?"* 
Cp.  also  the  extremely  common  formula  ('»a37Dia7)  '»3H  J^yo 

n»ib  llttbn ,  that  means,  "I  understand"  the  text  in 

a  sense  that  is  derived  from  the  simple  construction  of 
the  words,  but  there  is  still  "  some  teaching  "  in  the  Scrip- 
ture that  opposes  that  sense,  "  in  that  it  is  said."*  This 
is  indeed  the  earliest  signification  of  the  word  Talmud, 
which  is  of  importance  for  us  because  in  this  meaning  the 
teim  Tiribn  beat's  the  same  relation  to  ibbD  as  ni3n 
to  "l^itt :  in  both  expressions  the  word  Scripture  (niron) 
is  to  be  understood  as  the  subject.* 

*  That  this  difference  in  usage  between  1D70  and  T^^D  is  no  accidental 
one,  can  be  seen  from  the  following  obseryatlon.  We  frequently  meet  in 
Agadic  expositions  with  the  formula,  consisting  of  question  and  answer, 

nO^O -lOl^n^lD^n  nO;  cp.  to  xvi.  10(48o);  xviii.  12  (59«) ;  xviii.  H 

(i^.).  Only  once  do  we  find  this  formula  in  an  Halaehic  passage,  where 
nOD  takes  the  place  of  nO^O,  to  xxi.  4  (76a);  niD^n  HD  T^>'^h'^^  HSVn 

':Cp.  D-v^n  from  D^.  '  V,  the  examples  in  note  1  above. 

*  For  an  example  in  an  Halaehic  passage,  v,  to  xxi.  19  (83a),  jn^  *»  POIB? 

\^^y\n^  T3D  y\n2  i^nnm  Dip^  dk  noi^  nio^n  piB^n  ^^^do  u^ns 

KaiDK'  ny  in^«  (lOO  is  here  the  equivalent  for  '^\chT\).    For  an  Agadic 

example,  v.  to  xii.  12  (7*),  nio^n  nh^  n>  hv  IK  I^^D  n^  ^y  ^»  yoiB' 

^  The  principal  meaning  of  the  word  Talmud,  as  afterwards  understood, 
indicating  the  dialectic  and  exegetical  commentary  of  the  Mishna,  is 
to  be  referred  in  a  direct  line  to  this  original  signification.  Independently 
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In  the  inquiry  upon  the  usage  of  the  verb  T3n,  and  of 
its  parallel  ^©b,  as  a  part  of  the  terminology  of  the 
earliest  Biblical  exegesis  of  Palestine,  I  have  intentionally 
restricted  myself  to  the  one  chief  work  of  the  Tannaite 
Midrash,  viz,,  the  Mechilta  to  Exodus.  Now,  however,  we 
will  examine  the  remaining  Midrashim  of  the  Tannaimupon 
this  question.  The  result  of  the  investigation  will  not  prove 
uninteresting  for  the  history  of  our  technical  term,  as  well 
as  for  the  composition  of  the  several  works  in  which  it 
occurs.  The  Sifre  to  Numbers  stands,  as  is  well  known, 
next  to  the  Mechilta  to  Exodus,  and  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  '07  I'^liQ,  of  "HD'^b  and  its  group  of  phrases, 
there  is  exactly  the  same  usage  met  with  as  in  the  Mechilta} 
nWDn  TM  and  T*»3tt  are  chiefly  prefixed  to  Agadic  explana- 
tions, but  also  very  frequently  to  those  dealing  with  Halacha, 
except  that  the  fuller  formula  (with  SiriDn)  is  of  more 
common  occurrence  in  the  Sifre.^  From  the  word  "rob  we 
very  often  meet  in  Halachic  expositions  with  the  plirase  bO 
'vy^^  DiriDn  (instead  of  llbbi,  and  occasionally  come  across 
TqV?,  the  usual  form  in  the  Mechilta);  also  the  common  for- 
mulae naib  iidbn "^aw  r^w,^  and  -iDib  "nbbn  occur, 

of  this  word,  the  phrase  n"1in  IID^JI  was  formed,  immediately  from 
mm  (*TP^)  ^tp/,  to  study,  to  teach  the  Torah,  where  the  suhject  is  "  the 
student "  or  the  '*  teacher."  The  phrase  also  occurs  without  the  word  n"1in, 
e^.,  as  a  counterpart  to  HK'yO. 

^  The  edition  of  Friedmann,  with  its  divisions  of  the  paragraphs  and  of 
the  verses  (in  the  second  part,  viz.,  of  Deuteronomy),  is  the  edition  of  the 
Sl/re  here  quoted. 

*  Agadic  examples :— n^DH  1*30  to  v.  21  (§  15) ;  vii.  1  (§  44) ;  vii.  10 
(§  47);  vii.  89  (§  58);  viii.  4  (61) ;  xi.  35  (84  frequently) ;  xii.  1  (99) ;  xii. 
10  (105);  xxvii.  1  tl33);  xxvii.  2  (t*.);  end  of  §  135 ;  heginning  of  §  13(5 ; 
xxvu.  16  (139);  xxxi.  5,  6,  8,  12  (157) ;  HOD.  vi.  26  (42);  ix.  7  (68);  xv.  39 
(115);  xxvii.  13  (136);  xxx.  2  (153);  xxxv.  34  (161).  Halachic  examples : 
mnan  lOO,  v.  17  (lO);  v.  23  (end  of  16);  xv.  11  (107);  xviii.  11  (117); 
xviil  19  (119);  xxx.  12,  13  (164).  l^iD,  v.  15  (8);  v.  17  (10);  vii.  15  (50); 
viL  17  (51);  xv.  84  (114);  xix.  9  (124);  xxvi.  56  (132) ;  xxviii.  10  (end  of 
144);  XXV.  30  (161).     V.  also  the  expression  1*30  131  h^  lOyO,  v.  15  (8). 

*  At  V.  10  (end  of  6)  instead  of  OK  yOlCS',  we  find  the  corresponding 
term  used  in  the  **  Akiban  '*  Midrash,  ?1D* ;  cf .  also  to  xi.  21  (94). 
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being  applied  to  countless  instances.  The  participle  icbn 
is  here  also  only  prefaced  to  Agada.^ 

Just  as  the  Mechilta  and  the  Sifre  to  Numbers  are 
characteristic  of  the  school  of  R.  Ishinael,  so  is  the  Sifn 
(Torath  Kohanim),  which  is  the  Tannaite  Midrash  to 
Leviticus,  of  the  school  of  R.  Akibcu  One  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  terminology  of  this  Midrashic  work'  is  the 
fact  that  the  expression  *w  T»M  is  never  used.  Aiid,  as 
if  to  mark  this  singularity  yet  more  distinctly,  we  find  in 
the  two  passages,  both  derived  from  the  Midrash  of  the 
school  of  Ishmael,  which  are  subjoined  to  the  sections  nrw 
ni»  and  D'»tt711p,  the  formula  TIID  used  in  one  place  with 
Halacha  and  in  the  other  with  Agada.*  Once  in  the  Sifra 
"Vyrh  indeed  occurs,  but  this  passage  also  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  Midrasli  of  R.  Ishmael,  as  it  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Sifre  to  Deuteronomy.*  The  expression 
'07  "nDba  has  completely  displaced  'tt7  TaD  in  the  Sifra,  and 
is  used  regularly  without  its  subject  ainDn.*  It  occurs 
chiefly  with  Halacha,  but  not  infrequently  also  with  Agada. 

The  Tannaite  Midrash  to  Deuteronomy,  which,  together 

'  To  V.  19  (12);  xi.  4  (36);  xi.  8  (89);  xi.  10  (90);  xi.  16  (92);  xi.  30  (^^), 
xi.  31  (97);  xi.  H3  (98);  xii.  2  (100);  xxv.  12  (131).  In  §  lU  it  is  HalacW- 
cally  inferred  from  xv.  36,  jn  7X^2^  fin  D^J^n:  mn^lD  ^n^^n  ^DB»  'V:10'^ 
originally,  however,  lOD  was  the  reading,  since  we  find  to  xv.  34,  T^^ 

D^;rnn:  mn^D  *n^^n  ^dct.  Cp.  also  §  132  to  xxvi.  54,  np^nn:  vhff^^ 

^NT^^  fix,  with  the  following  to  xxvi.  56.  ^"«  9^nn3  vh^  n*:0. 

*  Cp.  Hoffmann,  Zur  Elnleitung  in  die  halachischen  Midra«chi9i,V'^^- 
'  Sijra  (edited  hy  Weiss),  93^,  to    xx,  18  :—r\^^  3inDn  TyO  7\\$7\ 

10133  nivsn  riK  nn ;  86/?,  toxviii.  3,  ^r  jn^K'jrDe'  an^n  t^o 

*  Sifra,  84«  to  xvii.  14:  D13  ilD  l^^nb X*3  b  XTW  O;  cp-^l^o 

Sifre  to  Deut.  xiv.  27  (§  108),  D13  HD  I^^H^  lOy  H^mi  yhn  )h  P^*  '3- 
It  is  preferable  to  believe  that  this  expression  originated  with  the  school 
of  R.  Ishmael,  and  found  its  way  into  the  Sifra,  than  to  ascribe  it  to  tlw 
school  of  Akiba,  which  latter  can  claim  the  greater  part  of  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Sifre  to  Deuteronomy. 

*  J.  Lewy  in  his  treatise  A  ]Vord  upon  the  Mechilta  of  It.  Sint^tn  (p.^^ 
remarks  that  in  the  Mrrh  iUa  of  R.  Simon  b.  Jochai  (of  the  school  of  R- 
Akiba)  the  expression  ^^D^P  2103 H  K3  does  not  occur. 
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with  that  to  Numbers  constitutes  the  work  called  Si/rS^  ori- 
ginates chiefly  from  the  school  of  Akiba,  though  it  contains 
both  in  its  Agadic  and  Halachic  passages  much  that  can  be 
traced  to  the  school  of  Ishmael.^  The  mixed  character  of 
this  Midrash  is  further  made  manifest  by  the  use  of  both 
the  terms  "mba  and  TM.  We  find  that  neither  is  "T^nn 
quite  omitted,  as  in  the  Si/ra,  nor  is  TnbD  employed  only 
for  Agadic  expositions,  as  in  the  Mechilta  of  R.  Ishmael. 
Most  frequently  we  meet  with  'w  IDbn  for  Agadic  explana- 
tions; but  in  the  central  portion  (§§  105-301)  this  expres- 
sion preponderates  in  Halachic  passages:  it  is  just  this 
central  portion  that  bears  the  impress  of  the  school  of 
Akiba.  In  several  paragraphs  of  the  first  and  third  parts 
that  are  mainly  Agadic,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  school  of 
R.  Ishmael,^  *w  aiHDn  "vyo  and  'tt7  -PM  occur  in  connection 
with  Agadic  expositions.  The  instances  of  the  Halachic 
use  of  T2Q  are  to  be  found  scattered  about  chiefly  in  the 
middle  part.^ 

The  knowledge  of  numerous  fragments  from  a  Mechilta 
to  Deuteronomy,  which  Dr.  Hoffmann  has  collected  and 
elucidated  from  the  "  Midrash  Haggadol,*'*  we  owe  to  that 
scholar,  whose  work  upon  the  relation  between  the 
Midrashic  writings  of  the  school  of  Ishmael  and  that  of 
Akiba  is  of  exceptional  merit.  The  few  examples  of  the 
use  of  "TObD  and  TM  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  extracts 
given  by  Hoffmann,  confirm  the  result  of  his  investigation 
that  this  Mechilta  is  chiefly  the  work  of  the  school  of  R. 
Ishmael,  but  also  contains  elements  of  the  Akiban  school. 

'    V.  Hoffmann,  p.  6(5  fq. 

»  r.  to  i.  24  (beginning  of  §  22):  i.  20  (§  23) ;  xi.  12  (40);  xi.  13  (begin- 
ning of  41);  xi.  18  (beginning  of  45);  xi.  22  (beginning  of  48);  xii.  2  (be- 
g^inning  of  60) ;  xii.  23  (beginning  of  76).  In  §  353  to  xxxiii.  13  sq,^  we 
find  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  explanations,  introduced  bj  'Vypi^^  one 
oommencing  with  HOD.  In  the  central  portion,  to  xv.  4  (114);  xv.  8  (118). 

»  To  XV.  19  (beginning  of  124);  xvii.  12  (155);  xxi.  5  (208) ;  tr.  also  to 
xiL  15(71);  xii.  20(75), 

*  Jvbeljfchrift  on  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Dr.  Israel  Hildesheimer, 
pp.  83-98  in  the  German,  and  pp.  1-32  in  the  Hebrew  section. 
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We,  above  all,  meet  with  illustrations  of  the  employment 
of  l>yo  both  with  Agada  and  Halacha  ;^  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  TobD  is  prefixed  to  both  kinds  of  passages.' 

The  fact  that  the  school  of  R.  Ishmael  used  the  expres- 
sion y^yo  as  a  fixed  technical  term  of  Scriptural  expo- 
sition, proves  that  this  term  had  for  a  long  time  previously 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  dialect  of  the  Palestinian  exe- 
getes,  for  it  is  the  Midrash  of  the  school  of  R.  Ishmael  that 
preserved  the  tradition  of  the  older  exegesis  as  regards  its 
contents,  and  certainly  also  as  regards  its  terminology.  The 
noun  myn,  connected  with  the  term  TM,  was  in  existence 
long  before  the  Halachic  and  Agadic  Midrash  had  reached  its 
highest  stage  of  development  in  the  schools  of  Ishmael  and 
Akiba ;  and  whilst  the  school  of  Akiba  altogether  gave  up  the 
use  of  the  verb  T:in,  as  a  technical  term  in  Biblical  exposition, 
in  favour  of  its  parallel  "T^b,  the  derivation  (m^n)  of  the 
first  verb  had  already  become  well  known,  and  had  ob- 
tained the  special  signification  which  we  find  connected  with 
it  in  the  oldest  examples  furnished  by  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture. This  signification  is  none  other  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  meaning  of  the  verb  l^^n  as  an  exegetical 
term.  The  evidence  for  this  statement  can  also  be  made 
to  serve  as  a  test  of  the  novel  explanation  that  has  been 
put  forth  in  the  present  investigation  in  such  complete 
opposition  to  previous  interpreters  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Haggada.  The  original  sense  of  the  word  is  most 
clearly  to  be  recognised  in  the  instances  where  it  is  used 
in  the  plural.  Eleazar  b.  Arach  in  his  consolatory  speech 
addressed  to  R.  Johanan  b.  Zaccai  upon  the  death  of  his 
son,  praises  the  latter  as  one  who    had  read    the   Holy 


>  Agadic,  to  xiv.  23 ;  Halachic,  to  xvi.  8,  xvi.  11,  xx.  19,  xxiv.  20.  It  if 
noteworthy  that  in  the  latter  instance  the  Sifre  (§  284)  introduces  thiB 
Halacha  by  ^t:hl^  (HKB  ^^  B'^C:'  nD*?©  ;  here  we  read  n^^H  n^nB^  100 
n«D3).  The  phrase  lOD  nm  h^  lOytD  (<?.  tupra,  p.  421,  end  of  note  2), 
as  Hoffmann  remarks  (p.  87),  "  occurs  very  frequently." 

*  Agadic,  1. 1  ;  xx.  19  ;  xxyI.  6  (all  these  quotations  occur  also  in  the 
Sifrr).    Halachic,  to  xxi.  17. 
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Scriptures,  and  had  studied  the  Halachoth  and  Haggadoth.^ 
Thene  plural  torm.s  denote  the  sum  of  the  Hala<;hic  and  non- 
Halachic  expositions  attached  to  the  separate  verses  of  the 
Bible,  because  originally  ni:in  naturally  signified  a  single 
instance  of  the  latter  kind  of  exposition,  whilst  TlD^H 
described  a  single  instance  of  a  law  deduced  from  the 
text.  Another  disciple  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Zaccai,  Joshua 
b.  Chananya,  speaks  of  the  "  highly  esteemed  Haggadoth 
which  are  eagerly  listened  to  by  everyone."*  R.  Tarphon 
reports  of  R  Ishmael  b.  Elisha  that  he  was  very  deeply 
versed  in  the  Haggadoth.^  The  exegetical  nature  of  that 
branch  of  learning  known  as  n')"iam  nidbn,  becomes  clear 
when  we  observe  that  both  words  are  used  along  with  the 
expra<*sion  oniQ  *  But  besides  the  plural  r\M^n  (niTSH),  the 
singular  form  ni2n  (m2S),  also  very  early  obtained  the 
meaning  by  which  it  denoted  the  general  body  of  nun- 
Halachic  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  so  that  it 
came  no  longer  to  signify  the  individual  explanation  of 
a  particular  verse,  but   exposition  in  general.     Wherever 

•  Aboth  di  H.  Xafhan,  end  of  b.  14  (ediud  by  Schechter,  30a)  :— K")p 
nn3N1  HIdSt  nr^  D^ninai  D*K^33  VC\'^'0  niin.  it  is  impossible  that 
shoald  have  been  the  original  reading,  becaose  the  verb  K*^p  can  only  be 
appliifd  to  the  Bible,  and  K"lpD,  here  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Bible,  is  superfluous  and  unmeaning.  It  8eems  to  me  that 
nXTD  should  be  emended  to  n^C'l,  and  the  words  D^3inD1  D^«*33  be 
regarded  as  ui  explanatory  gloss  to  ts'^IQ  (v.  Revue  d,  F,  21,  xv.,  113) 
The  sentence  would  then  read  nn:ni  HID^n  7]X^)  tr\pD^  mm  Kip. 
Among  the  branches  of  knowledge  for  which  R.  Johanan  b.  Zaccai  was 
himself  celebrated,  is  013711  nnjni  ;  r.  A.  di  B.  3'.,  beginning  of  c. 
H  ;  Surra,  28ft,  B.  Bathra,  \Ua. 

«  Merhilta  to  xv.  26   (46a),  Dl«  ^3  ^:TK3  myDK^jn  nin31B^n  HH^K. 
»  Afi*ed  KaUm,  28ft,  nn3«3  ^p3  ;  Joshua  b.,  Levy  says  in  the  Midrash 
310  TT  to  Psalm  xxviii.  5,  m^n  )^«  '^^  m^lVD. 

*  The  two  legates  of  the  Roman  government  learn  with  R.  Gamliel  also 
nn3K1  ni3^n  CmO,  Sifre  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  3  (344);  in  Jer.  Baha  Kamma, 
4ft,  occur  the  words  nn^ni  ni3^n  by  themselves.  According  to  R.  Judah 
b.  Ilai,  a  person  who  wishes  to  officiate  upon  the  occasion  of  a  service  en 
a  fast-day,  must  also  be  skilled  in  'iHI  6n  CmO  {Taanith,  16fl).  In 
telling  of  the  learning  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Zaccai.  Mass.  St'/rrim,  16.  8,  in 

eludes  ai«o  nn^N)  ni3^n  cmo. 

VOL.  IV.  F  F 
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we    meet  with    the  word  in  this  abstract  sense  in  the 
singular  number,  the  meaning  is  quite  evident,  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  it  such  significations 
as  "  tales,  that  which  is  said,  narration,  l^end  ,discour9e.'' 
In  examining  the  passage  where  the  people  of  Alexan- 
dria solicited  an  answer  from  the  aged  R  Joshua  b.  Cha- 
nanya  upon   m2:in  '^nm  nwbw  and   TVon  "nyi  rvxho} 
we  are  not  in  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  two 
abstract  terras  m2:^n  and  TTiyn,  because  tradition  itself  tells 
us  the  questions  denoted  by  these  terms.   noDn  here  denotes 
Halachic  legal  lore,  for  which  signification  n:hn  is  gene- 
rally used ;  ni^n  indicates  non-Halachic  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  because  the  three  questions  refer  to  Biblical 
passages  which   contradict  each  other,  and  R.  Joshua  b. 
Chanauya  is  asked  to  reconcile  them  by  means  of  his  inti- 
macy with  Agadic  exposition.     R  Levi  b.  Sisi,  a  disciple  of 
R  Judah  I.,  was  recommended  as  a  judge  and  teacher  to  a 
certain  congregation.     In  order  to  test  his  capability  for  the 
office,   the   members  of  the  community  addressed  to  him, 
though  he  had  such  a  high  recommendation,  certain  Halachie 
questions.     Seeing  that  he  was  unable  to  answer  them, 
they  said,  "  Let  us  ask  him  some  Haggada ! "     Then  they 
asked  him  how  the   seeming    contradiction  between  the 
words  U)Wn  and  riDS  (in  Daniel  x.  21)  was  to  be  solved.' 
A  third  characteristic  illustration  from  the  third  century 
is   the  following: — R   Jonathan  b.   Eleazer    had   set  up 
the  thesis,  that   in  the   Holy  Writ  Gk)d  permitted  three 
persons  to  make  a  request,  by  means  of  the   expression 
bfc???,    viz.,    King   Solomon  (1   Kings  iii.    5),   King  Ahaz 

>  Nidda,  66^ ;  v.  Die  Agada  der  Tannatten,  L  1S6. 

*  Jer.  Jebamathy  end  of  c.  12  (ISa) ;  Genesis  Rabba,  b^iming  of  o.  81. 
Instead  of  m:«l  )^X^  n^^  ^^3  (as  it  ougrht  to  read  in  the  Jerutkaim^ 
from  l^WB',  the  plural  to  K^^KK',  it  has  become  incorrectly  Txh  p^SBO. 
Gen.  V.  reads  ^Kip  n^^KC^:  Kin  maK13.  In  this  anecdote  TnV\  is  op- 
posed CO  pD/K  (knowledge  of  traditional  Halaoha);  so  also  in  the  anecdote 
abont  Bab  and  Chija.  that  belonifs  to  this  period,  Oen,  R.^  c.  56. 
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(Isaiah  vii.  11),  and  King  Messiah  (Ps.  ii.  8.)  Thereupon, 
one  of  the  Rabbi's  pupils,  Samuel  b.  Nachman  (both  were 
Agadists  of  the  first  rank),  observed  that  he  knew  of  two 
other  persons  to  whom  the  same  favour  was  extended  by  God, 
though  the  text  does  not  distinctly  say  so ;  but  nTinn  ]D, 
i.e.,  exegetically,  it  can  be  proved  that  such  was  the  case. 
These  persons  are,  Abraham,  in  which  instance  the  question 
^b  )nn  rra  presupposes  the  anterior  invitation  ^^V  (Gen. 
XV.  2),  and  Jacob,  where  from  Gen.  xxviii.  22,  the  same 
can  be  derived  from  the  words  >b  ]nn  ltt7«  bDI.^  This 
last  example  shows  very  distinctly  what  idea  was  con- 
nected with  m^ill ;  here,  too,  the  word  denotes  the  same 
as  was  above  deduced  from  the  corresponding  verb  (Tnn, 
Tyo),  A'iz.,  the  exegetical  elaboration  of  the  contents  of  a 
verse,  the  evolution  of  new  ideas  based  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Biblical  text.  It  would  take  me  too  far  were 
I  to  discuss  the  other  illustrations  that  traditional  literature 
furnishes  for  its  use.  The  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
arrived  by  means  of  the  preceding  considerations  form,  ac- 
cording to  my  opinion,  an  unassailable  foundation  for  the 
determination  of  the  origin  and  primary  significance  of  the 
word  Haggada.  To  this  fundamental  meaning,  the  different 
shades  of  its  use  can  be  referred  without  any  strained  or 
finely-drawn  arguments,  but  in  a  purely  natural  manner. 

There  is  only  one  more  point  to  be  touched  upon  in  this 
question,  viz.,  that  the  expression  ni^n  was  at  a  very 
early  date  brought  into  connection  with  the  Aramaic  verb 
123  (corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Tftt7D),  without  any 
reference  to  its  real  etymology.  It  was  said  that  the  mnn 
was  so  called  because  it  "  attracts "  Cdraws)  the  heart  of 
men.  This  loose  etymology,  used  with  the  idea  of  exalting 
the  Agada,^   was  employed  by   Eleazer   of   Modiim    (the 

'  Oem.  R.,  c-  44,  aiD  inZ',  to  P«.  ii.  8.  Cf .  also  the  question  of  R.  Jo-^hoA 
b.  Chananya  to  the  disciple  who  had  heard  a  lecture  given  by  R.  Eleazar 
b.  Azariah,  DVn  n'l^n  nr\^n  n03  (Chagiga  Babyl.j  Sa),  Jerui.  reads 
instead  inCHD  nnsi  JTD. 

'  V.  supra,  p.  425,  note  2,  for  a  similar  description  of  the  effect  of  the 
Afrada  upon  it»  hearers,  thoujrh  differently  expressed. 
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Agadist  KaX  i^oxvv  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century) 
in  order  to  explain  the  word  13  (Exod.  xvi.  31)  which  is  ap- 
plied in  the  description  of  the  Manna,  and  which  resembles 
niyn  in  sound,^  and  also  by  Judah  I.,  in  order  to  import 
some  special  meaning  into  the  word  ly^^  (Exod.  xix.  9).' 
Of  course  this  etymology  of  the  word  Haggada  does  not 
imply  that  at  such  an  early  time  the  relation  of  the  word 
with  the  verb  T^n  was  already  forgotten.  Still,  the  very 
possibility  of  such  a  playful  etymology  tends  to  show  that 
the  expression  even  then  had  long  been  known  in  an  inde- 
pendent sense,  distinct  from  the  word-family  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  origin  of  the  word,  and  its  actual  meaning, 
were  well-known  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  as  proved 
by  the  examples  I  have  adduced;  but,  nevertheless,  no  hesi- 
tation was  felt  in  giving  it  a  supposed  etymological  con- 
nection with  an  Aramaic  root,  which  happened  to  be  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression  in  the  usual  preg- 
nant manner  to  the  irresistible  effect  of  the  Agada  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Probably  this  exalting  etymology 
originated  from  that  circle  of  the  early  Agadists,  who 
glorified  the  religious  import  of  Agadic  expositions,  and  its 
influence  upon  religious  and  moral  perception  and  action,  in 
the  remarkable  words,  **  Do  you  wish  to  recognise  Him 
at  whose  word  the  world  came  into  being  ?  Then  learn 
Haggada ;  for  from  it  you  will  be  enabled  to  recognise  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  and  cleave  unto  His  ways  !  '' 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  are  required  in  treating  of 
the  two  ways  in  which  the  word  here  discussed  is  written. 

»  Mechilta  to  xvi.  31  (51a),  b\^  U^  inO  fcOHST  m^rh  rXOM  13  JHT^ 
DHK.    Cp.  Yoma^  75a,  r.  Agada  der  Tannaiten^  I.  196. 

*  Sahhath,  87fl,  m3KD  DHK  ^IT  U^  D^DK'IDS'  Dnm  n^D  13^:  t. 
also  Ckagiga,  14a.  DIS  ^2^  13^  JOrnO-J'  m3>5  ^hn  1^  D^D  }J«?0  ^3^ 
m3K3  D^OD. 

>  Sifre  to  Deut.  xi.  22  (§  49)  ;  ^D  TDHS^  131V"I  DnOlK  monn  ^miT 

pmoi  7\y'[>n  nx  tdd  nnx  id  iinoc'  m^n  iio^  D^iyn  n^r^^  noKr 

VDTID  ;  V.  Agada  der  Tannaiten^  I.  35.    The  remark  of  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi 
(quoted  above,  pn^e  425.  note  3)  has  a  similar  meaninjr. 
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As  is  known,  whilst  the  Babylonian  Talmud  most  frequently 
spells  it  TTOJn,  the  Palestinian  works  write  it  m^K  Both 
Levy  and  Kohut  assume  that  the  form  with  an  «  is  in  no 
way  a  phonetic  and  orthographic  modification  of  the  word 
with  the  n,  which  is  the  older  of  the  two,  but  is  a  word 
entirely  distinct  both  grammatically  and  radically.  Both 
punctuate  as  follows:  n^jjiy,  and  Levy  supposes  a  simple 
root  ly  (with  which  he  connects  the  Hebrew  133),  and 
from  which  comes  the  secondary  root  i:^  while  Kohut 
takes  the  Aramaic  word  13^  as  the  root,  though  without 
any  grammaticcd  basis  for  his  a&sertion.  The  real  solution 
of  the  diflSculty,  however,  is  that  the  form  mUM  is  an 
example  of  that  common  softening  of  rf?7?'^  into  rPjT?^ 
so  frequently  made  in  Palestine.  Notwithstanding  this» 
the  word  in  this  form  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
Aramaic  noun  derived  from  the  Aphel,  because  no  such 
Aphel  form  as  "P38=T3n  exists  in  Aramaic.  It  is  merely 
an  Aramaised  form  of  the  original  Hebrew  word,  a  parallel 
to  which  can  be  found  in  Biblical  Hebrew  in  rrj^Tfe^  a  term 
belonging  to  the  sacrificial  ritual.^  The  word  ought,  more- 
over, to  be  pointed  n"|5fc^,  and  its  correct  transcription 
would  be  Aggada.  But  the  spelling  Agada  has  become 
so  common  in  the  majority  of  scientific  works  of  this 
century  that  treat  of  the  word  and  its  significance,  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  insist  that  the  strange  form  with  the 
doable  "g"  should  supersede  the  ordinary  accepted  spelling.* 
Even  Zunz  transcribed  niyn  with  one  "g,"  and  in  his 
Oottesdtemtlichen  Vortrdge  and  other  later  works  he  in- 
variably writes  the  word  Hagada. 

W.  Bacher. 

>  Similar  Ht^SK  forms  of  purely  Hebrew  words  are  nnOSK,  Meohilta 
to  xTiiL  21  (60fl,  line  1),  pfenaK,  nK31K,  Hp^lK,  Jer,  ShebiUh,  beginning 
of  C.7. 

*  Cp.  jBwisH  Quarterly  Bivikw,  III.,  790. 
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NOTES  IN  REPLY  TO  MY  CRITIC. 

The  last  number  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  con- 
tains a  review  of  my  book,  The  Jewish  Religion^  written  by 
Mr.  Claude  Montefiore  from  the  standpoint  of  Radicalism. 
The  editors  intimated  to  me  that  a  reply  would  be  welcome. 
I  avail  myself  of  the  invitation,  and  propose  to  examine 
some  of  the  criticisms  passed  on  the  book.  Tn  justice  to 
Mr.  Montefiore,  I  readily  admit  ihBX  he  wrote  the  review 
tine  studio,  but  to  my  regret  I  cannot  add  et  sine  ira.  For 
had  he  written  sine  ira,  he  would  not  have  been  so  incon- 
sistent in  the  distribution  of  praise  and  blame,  the  two 
essential  elements  of  a  review.  Whilst  praise  is  lavished 
on  me  personally,  the  blame  is  mostly  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  orthodoxy.  If  I,  e,g.,  choose  to  call  ray  work  The  Jewish 
Religion,  why  should  all  the  orthodox  be  charged  with  the 
crime  ?  Does  Mr.  Montetiore  deare  to  imitate  those  bar- 
barians who  impute  to  the  whole  nation  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  one  individual  ?  Or  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  "That  is  naturally  what  orthodoxy  claims  to  be. 
It  cannot  recognise  any  other  phase  of  Judaism  except 
its  own "  ?  (page  204).  If  this  statement  is  correct,  Ur. 
Montefiore  is  decidedly  the  most  orthodox,  every  page  of 
his  article  testifying  to  his  inability  ta  recognise  any  other 
opinion  except  his  own. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  Mr.  Montefiore  attacks 
the  orthodx  rather  than  the  author  of  The  Jetvish  ReUgiour 
One  of  these  may  suffice.  "For  some  time  yet  official 
orthodoxy  will,  I  suppose,  welcome  gallant  majors  and 
colonels  to  preside  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  for  pro- 
ficiency in  religious  knowledge,  while  it  will  turn  a  cold 
shoulder  to  the  gallant  private,  refusing  to  recognise  in 
him  a  man  who  fulfils  a  '  national  obligation  * "  (page  241). 
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I  most  positively  deny  the  existence  of  any  fact  that  could 
justify  the  latter  part  of  Uiis  statement.  Had  the  review 
been  written  sine  ira,  such  an  unjust  and  invidious  charge 
would  not  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Montefiore. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  whole  paragraph  on  Loyalty,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  my  book,  that  could  in  the  remotest 
way  imply  a  recommendation  of  a  major  or  colonel  for  the 
chair  at  a  distribution  of  prizes.  Nor  have  I  personally 
anything  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  chairmen  for  such 
occasions.  But  I  declare  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  invitation  of  a  major  to  distribute  the  prizes  for 
proficiency  in  religious  knowledge,  can  only  be  commended 
for  having  done  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
cceteris  paribus  a  gallant  private  has  in  this  respect  as  much 
chance  as  a  gallant  major. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  review  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  imagination,  to  the  detriment  of  calm 
reasoning.  Take,  e,g.,  the  following  passage : — ''  Why  it  is 
any  satisfaction  or  excellence  that  there  is  no  precept 
'  Thou  shalt  believe  *  it  is  very  diflScult  to  understand. 
The  current  opposition  to  a  supposed  fixed  type  of 
Christianity  still  makes  itself  felt  in  Dr.  Friedlander's 
book  (page  208)."  In  the  first  instance,  nothing  is  said 
of  satisfaction  or  excellence  in  the  passage  referred  to. 
Secondly,  the  passage  does  not  contain  my  view,  but  is 
distinctly  introduced  as  an  exposition  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn^s  theory.  If  the  critic  had  been  writing  with 
strict  objectiveness,  as  he  no  doubt  intended  to  do,  he  would 
have  stated  that  he  criticised  Mendelssohn  and  not  my 
book.  He  would  then  not  have  had  any  occasion  for 
lament  that  "  the  old  Mendelssohnian  theory  has  not  been 
entirely  got  rid  of."  Although  I  difler  from  Mendelssohn, 
I  cannot  but  speak  with  the  greatest  respect  of  the  opinion 
<^  the  Berlin  Socrates,  and  think  that  his  words  are  worth 
recording.  My  own  view,  that  faith  is  an  essential  and 
indispensable  element  in  Judaism,  is  repeatedly  expressed 
in  my  book,  and  is  the  fountain  from  which  every  word  in 
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it  is  drawn.  Mr.  Montefiore  s  quotation,  "  You  cannot  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it  too,"  has  thus  been  sent  to  the 
wrong  address.  Thirdly,  the  current  opposition  to  a  sup- 
posed fixed  type  of  Christianity  is  a  product  of  the  critic's 
imagination.  I  had  here  not  the  slightest  intention  vn 
oppose  Christianity ;  my  sole  object  was  to  expound  Men- 
delssohn's view  on  faith. 

The  scoffing  tone  in  which  the  critic  sometimes  indulges 
when  speaking  of  things  sacred  to  others — the  Deity  and 
religion — is,  to  say  the  least,  astonishing.  Undignified 
indeed  are  his  utterances  with  regard  to  the  Deity  (p.  211), 
though  it  be  only  the  Deity  worshipped  by  me.  Josephus, 
an  historian  of  the  age  of  barbarism,  who  was  not  writing 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  found  in  Exod.  xxii.  27  the 
lesson  that  we  must  not  revile  the  Deity  worshipped  by 
our  neighbours.  Even  The  Jewish  Religion,  whose  "  duties 
are  merely  so  and  so  many  laws  "  (page  234),  and  whose 
"  virtue  is  broken  up  into  small  change"  (ihifl),  recom- 
mends "respect  for  the  religious  feelings  of  our  fellow- 
men,"  and  demands  that  "  none  should  wound  the  feelings 
of  members  of  another  community  in  respect  to  anything 
they  hold  sacred."  This  lesson  the  book  teaches  both 
theoretically  and  practically ;  its  author  nowhere  loses 
sight  of  it.  I  do  not  make  this  remark  because  I  am  the 
author  of  the  book  under  discussion,  but  because  it  pains 
me  exceedingly  to  find  in  a  Jewish  review  ridicule  and 
scoffing  instead  of  argument  and  criticism. 

There  is  a  certain  un-Jewish  or  even  anti-Jewish  spirit 
that  permeates  Mr.  Montefi ore's  review.  His  knowledge 
of  Judaism  seems  to  have  been  obtained  from  other  than 
Jewish  sources;  his  contact  with  Jewish  life  seems  too 
loose  to  produce  a  thorough  understanding  of  that  which 
fills  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  faithful  Israelite.  I  will 
illustrate  what  I  say  by  a  few  examples.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  it  was  not  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
metaphysical  or  theological  problems  that  brought  about  a 
rupture  between  the  Jews  and  the  early  Christians.    The 
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rccofl[nition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rejection  on  the  other, 
of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  permanent  code  of  laws  for  the 
Israelites  formed  the  partition- wall  between  the  two 
religions.  The  hostile  position  which  the  new  religion 
took  up  against  the  Torah  widened  the  breach.  In 
the  New  Testament  this  hostility  found  full  expression. 
Judaism,  without  the  recognition  of  the  Torah,  has  no 
locus  standi,  and  the  first  words  which  a  Jewish  child  is 
taught  by  its  pious  mother  to  utter  are,  therefore,  the 
following r—^naiCH  ^nn  n^^^n  "May  the  Torah  be  my 
faithful  companion."  What  has  Mr.  Montefiore  to  say  on 
this  point?  He  cries,  "Laws,  laws,  laws!  All  through 
life,  and  even  in  death  "  (page  237).  The  term  legalism, 
imported  from  a  foreign  land  into  the  Jewish  camp,  is 
frequently  met  with,  and  Professor  Butcher's  authority  is 
cited  by  Mr.  Montefiore  in  support  of  his  attack  upon 
legalism.  A  splendid  sentence  of  Professor  Butchers  is 
quoted,  "  That  though  there  are  ten  commandments  in  the 
Decalogue,  there  is  still  one  Righteousness."  What  is  its 
bearing,  if  admitted,  on  the  recognition  of  the  law  as  our 
truest  guide  ?  Does  it  not  rather  confirm  our  view, 
that  the  Ten  Commandments — I  only  speak  of  Professor 
Butcher's  dictum — ai*e  all  based  on  Righteousness,  and  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  keep  them  all  ?  Surely  the 
repeated  reproach  of  legalism  is  un-Jewish  ;  it  may  have 
some  meaning  in  the  mouth  of  Paul,  but  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Jew  it  is  an  absurdity. 

But  what  does  the  outcry  against  the  laws  mean  ?  Can 
Mr.  Montefiore  live  and  exist  without  laws  ?  Is  not  his 
very  breathing  and  moving  controlled  by  laws  of  nature  ? 
Would  he  feel  safe  in  his  home  without  the  existence  of 
laws  ?  Can  he  move  in  society  without  adhering  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  the  dictates  of  custom  ?  Can 
he  write  a  single  line  without  due  regard  for  certain 
established  rules  of  grammar,  logic,  and  good  sense?  Why, 
then,  bewail  the  existence  of  moral  and  religious  precepts  ? 
The    key    to  the  lament  is   given   by   Mr.   Montefiore — 
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"  Perhaps  those  who  have  not  lived  under  the  law  cannoi 
properly  criticise  it "  (page  238).  This  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  utterance  of  King  David,  **  The  laws  of  God  are 
upright,  rejoicing  the  heart "  (Ps.  xlx.  8),  finds  no  echo  in 
their  heart.  Hence  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Montefiore  to 
understand  the  way  in  which  the  pious  Jew  seeks  com- 
munion with  Gk)d,  or  the  delight  he  feels  in  reading  the 
Word  of  God,  and  in  meditating  on  it,  whether  it  be  his 
Word  revealed  in  Exodus  or  his  Word  revealed  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers.  The  scoffing  at  the  practice  of  the  observant 
Jew  of  reading  the  Sidra,  Text  and  Targum,  on  Friday 
evening,  is  by  no  means  an  act  of  righteousness,  and  is 
neither  justified  by  the  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch  nor  by 
any  set  of  ethical  laws. 

Mr.  Montefiore  asks:  Is  a  person  who  has  broken  fifteen 
commandments  necessarily  more  sinful  than  one  who  has 
broken  ten  ?  This  question  does  not  trouble  us  in  the  least 
All  that  we  are  anxious  to  learn  and  to  teach  is  this — ^what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong;  what  does  our  holy  religion  tell 
us  to  do,  and  what  are  we  forbidden  to  do.  We  say  with 
our  forefathers,  3W3073*)  rrtt7373.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  us 
to  know  the  degree  of  sinfulness  of  every  sin.  As  soon  as  we 
discover  that  we  have  committed  a  sin,  we  do  not  examine 
of  what  kind  or  of  what  degree  that  sin  is,  but  listen  to  the 
voice  of  our  conscience  that  calls :  Return.  I  have  classified 
the  Rabbinical  laws  in  accordance  with  their  origin,  with 
the  view  of  instructing  those  who  wish  to  live  accordingly. 
K  anyone  that  seeks  information  in  my  book  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pulling  down  our  religious  edifice  finds  himself 
disappointed,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  him. 

A  very  important  element  in  Judaism  is  the  belief  in  the 
Unity  of  God.  To  Mr.  Montefiore  "  the  Divine  Unity  seems 
to  have  become  some  fetish,  of  which  no  raticmal  and  soul- 
satisfying  explanation  can  be  given  "  (p.  214.)  He  admits 
that  "  in  the  sense  that  there  is  only  one  Divine  Being, 
God's  Unity  is  obvious."  It  is,  in  fact,  in  this  sense,  that 
we  daily  proclaim  God  as  One  ;  and  in  tliis  sense  we  are 
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repeatedly  told  in  the  Bible,  **  He  is  God  and  there  is  none 
besides."  But  Unity  in  this  sense,  in  the  Jewish  sense,  does 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Montefiore ;  it  is  "  vague  and  negative."  He 
is  satisfied  with  Plato's  definition  of  Unity  as  self-consis- 
tency and  changelessness,  and  says,  "  that  Ls  precisely  what 
Dr.  Friedlander  does  not  and  cannot  mean."  But  without 
giving  it  as  the  definition  of  Unity  I  do  say  precisely  the 
same  thing  in  my  book,  viz.,  "  In  declaring  his  Unity,  we 
declare  also  his  Immutability"  (p.  45).  But  instead  of  taking 
into  account  what  I  actually  say,  Mr.  Montefiore  prefers 
to  criticise  what  I  do  not  say ;  for  he  sees  "  nothing  but 
scholastic  argumentations  on  the  divine  attributes,  with 
indirect  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  Is  it 
perhaps  in  my  explanatory  remark  on  the  concluding  words 
of  the  second  principle,  in  which  I  find  the  expression  of 
our  belief  that  God  never  existed  in  a  double  form,  that 
Mr.  Montefiore  finds  reference  to  the  Trinity  f  And  would 
there  be  any  harm  if,  in  speaking  of  God's  Unity,  I 
expressly  rejected  Dualism  and  Trinity  ? 

Again,  in  discussing  my  remarks  on  the  eleventh  article, 
Mr.  Montefiore  says,  **  what  Dr.  Friedlander  is  really  com- 
bating when  he  so  emphatically  affirms  that,  if  death  is 
punishment,  everyone  dies  for  his  own  sin,  is  not  the  trans- 
mission of  punishment  by  virtue  of  the  solidarity  of 
society,  but  the  doctrine  of  Vicarious  Atonement.  Yet 
here  in  his  opposition  to  Christianity  he  goes  too  far,"  etc. ; 
"he  neglects  a  most  important  ethical  truth,  which  has 
both  Biblical  and  Talmudical  sanction :  the  virtue  of  self- 
sacrifice  "  (p.  223). 

Why  is  Mr.  Montefiore  constantly  on  the  look  out  for 
opposition  to  Christianity  ?  I  most  emphatically  declare 
that  this  was  not  my  object  when  writing  the  book,  not 
even  when  writing  on  Vicarious  Atonement.  It  has  really 
the  appearance  as  if  the  article  were  written  not  with  a 
view  to  state  any  shortcomings  of  mine  with  regard  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  but  to  defend  Christianity  from  any  real  or 
suspected  opposition  on  my  part.    As  Mr.  Montefiore  himself 
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knows,  we  have  in  Jewish  literature  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  Vicarious  Atonement  was  not  alto- 
gether foreign  to  Jewish  thought.     Although  the  idea  was 
held  also  by  Jews.  I  deny  its  correctness,  and  support  my 
view  by  quotations  from  the  Bible,  without  having  any 
direct  cause  to  attack  Christianity.     Equally  erroneous  is 
Mr.  Montefiore*s  statement  that  antagonism  to  Christianity 
suggested  my  emendations  in  the  A  V.  of  la  liii.   Nothing 
but  grammar  and  context  were  my  guides  in  the  work  of 
revising  the  A.  V.     As  to  the  reason  why  the  apparently 
righteous  and  innocent  suffer  and  die,  my  view  is  clearly 
stated  in  The  Jewish  Religion.    I  declare  it  a  mystery  to  the 
human  mind,  although,  we  may  suggest  some  explanations. 
I  must  leave  it  to  those  who  profess  to  know  better  the 
plans  of  Divine  Justice,  to  speak  with  greater  exactness  of 
things  unknowable  to  me.     But  a  word  on  the  virtue  of 
self-sacrifice.     What  is  meant  by  the  term  ?     K  it  is  the 
virtue  of  our  sacrificing  our  wealth,  health  and  Ufe,  in  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-men,  it  is  a  virtue  generally  accepted 
and  pra<5tised  by  Jews  and  non- Jews  alike  ;  and  is  taught 
in  The  Jewish  Religion  under  the  various  heads  of  duties 
towards  our  fellow-men.    When  after  the  death  of  a  person, 
friends  of  the  deceased  express  the  wish  that   they  had 
suffered  death  instead  of  him,  or  utter  a  desire  to  be  the 
atonement  for  him,  their  wishes,  though  meaningless,  have 
a  justification.     I  can  also  understand  the  merit  of  those 
who  voluntarily  suffer  pain  with  the  purpose  of  setting  to 
their  fellow-men  an  example  of  patience  and  submission  to 
the  Will  of  Grod.     But  the  virtue  of  one  who  shortens  or 
destroys  his  life,  without  any  known  purpose,  and  merely 
in  brooding  and  grieving  over  the  sins  of  others,  I  cannot 
see;  such  an  act  is  sinful,  and  perhaps  the   outcome  of 
insanity.    Our  religion  by  no  means  recommends  such  self- 
sacrifice  ;  it  is  practised  neither  by  Jews  nor  by  non-Jews, 
and  seems  to  have  been  invented  merely  as  a  plausible  ex- 
planation of  the  Vicarious  Atonement  or  Vicarious  Death 
in  the  Christian  Faith. 
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Mr.  Montefiore  asks,  Is  a  state  of  sin  a  merely  Christian 
conception  ?  It  is  certainly  not  a  Jewish  doctrine.  We 
believe  that  we  are  not  in  a  state  of  sin,  unless  we  have 
actually  sinned.  Man  has  weaknesses,  and  is  inclined  to 
sin.  To  struggle  against  this  inclination  and  to  guard 
against  falling  into  the  snare  of  sin,  is,  from  a  Jewish  point 
of  view,  our  duty.  My  book  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  and 
a  help  to  everyone  in  this  struggle.  When  man  has  sinned 
it  is  return  from  sin,  nnwn,  that  can  save  him.  I  purposely 
avoided  the  term  repentance;  it  is  rQ*)t&n  on  which  the 
Scriptures  insist.  The  theory  of  nnwn  is  Jewish,  and  has 
therefore  found  a  place  in  The  Jewish  Religion, 

There  are  in  Mr.  Montefiore's  review  more  questions  and 
objections  of  this  kind,  but  I  pass  them  over  in  silence.  It 
is  but  natural  that  a  writer  filled  with  anti-Jewish  ideas 
should  find  in  a  book  written  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view 
theories  that  are  unintelligible  to  him,  and  teaching  to 
which  he  objects.  That  I  am  not  the  only  one  that  sees  in 
this  review,  and  in  other  articles  written  by  Mr.  Montefiore, 
an  anti- Jewish  tendency,  becomes  patent  from  the  following 
fact :  My  attention  was  called  to  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  February  number  of  the  Revieiv  of  Reviefcs,  and  I  noted 
the  title :  Are  Jews  becoming  Christians?^  I  turned  to 
page  159,  when  I  saw  that  this  was  nothing  but  a  reference 
to  Mr.  Montefiore\s  notes  on  the  eflfects  of  Biblical  criticism 
upon  the  Jewish  religion. 

Besides  this  un-Jewish  tendency,  Mr.  Montefiore's  stand- 
point from  which  he  views  religious  faith  and  religious 
practice  is  admittedly  widely  ditferent  from  mine.  His 
supreme  authority  seems  to  be  modem  philosophy,  mine  is 
the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ.  Mr.  Montefiore  says  that  I 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  anything  that  savours  of  criti- 
cism, reform  and  progress  (page  206).  This  is  not  the  fact. 
I  only  oppose  faulty  criticism,  destructive  and  retrogressive 
tendencies.     Or  am  I  expected  to  recognise  ref"mi  in  mere 

'  The  title  ia  buppleu^ent^d  en  p.  l.")i»  by  the  Mords,  '*or  Christians 
Jew.*,"  in  small  yriut. 
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disobedience  to  the  Word  of  God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
or  any  progress  in  mere  opposition  to  the  truths  taught  in 
the  most  trustworthy  of  books?  Why  should  we  have 
more  confidence  in  the  teaching  of  philosophy  than  in  the 
teaching  of  revelation  ?  Can  Mr.  Montefiore  point  even  to 
one  single  problem  concerning  God,  His  attribute,  His 
relation  to  the  universe,  and  in  particular  to  man,  or  con- 
cerning the  object  of  man's  existence,  or  concerning  his  life 
and  death,  that  has  been  brought  nearer  its  solution  by  the 
philosophical  theories  propounded  by  profound  and  learned 
thinkers  up  to  the  present  day  ?  Is  not  philosophy  now, 
"  in  the  nineteenth  century,"  as  far  from  the  right  solution 
of  these  problems  as  our  remotest  ancestors  were  in  the  very 
beginning  of  philosophical  research  ?  But  if  Mr.  Montefiore 
thinks  that  I  "  do  not  greatly  approve  of  philosophy"  (page 
206)  he  is  mistaken.  In  love  and  regard  for  philosophy 
and  science  I  yield  to  none,  but  I  will  not  deceive  myself  in 
accepting  b.s  final  such  solutions  as  at  best  can  only  be  pro- 
posed as  suggestions  or  hypotheses,  and  of  which  from  tune 
to  time  "  the  old  has  to  be  removed  because  of  the  new." 

Revelation  is  the  only  source  that  supplies  true  and  per- 
manent solutions  to  these  transcendental  problems,  and  it  is 
through  the  Scriptures  that  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  Divine  Revelation.  **  But  do  we  know  that  it  is 
so  ? "  asks  Mr.  Montefiore.  *'  How  do  we  know  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  only  genuine  work  ?  To  this  question 
Dr.  Friedlander  can  give  no  rational  answer  '*  (page  208} 
Had  Mr.  Montefiore  stopped  here,  I  should  have  agreed 
with  him  ;  for  I  never  pretend  to  prove  that  which  is  ex- 
clusively a  matter  of  faith,  and  never  attempt  to  pass  the 
limits  which  the  Almighty  has  set  to  our  faculties  (Comp. 
The  Jewish  Ueligion,  page  6).  Mr.  Montefiore,  however, 
continues  :  "  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  does  in  a  sort  of 
way,  attempt  to  give  one,  and  lo,  it  is  the  old  answer  of 
the  Jewish  mediaeval  philosophers  over  again  {The  Jewish 
Religion,  page  47).  It  is  really  amazing  to  find  the  circular 
argument,  that  because  all  Israel  heard  Grod*s  voice  pro- 
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claiming  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  trustworthiness  of 
Moses  was  thereby  tested  and  established  for  ever,  revived 
in  the  nineteenth  century."  If  Mr.  Montefiore  had  read 
page  47  of  my  book,  to  which  he  refers,  with  a  little  more 
attention,  he  would  have  found  that  his  statement  has  no 
other  basis  than  his  own  imagination.  /  am  speaking  of 
the  possibility  of  prophecy,  and  he  attacks  a  proof  which 
he  fancies  that  I  have  given  for  the  belief  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Scriptures.  More  than  this.  What  he  calls 
"  the  old  answer  of  the  Jewish  mediaeval  philosophers,*'  is 
a  direct  quotation  from  Exodus  xix.  9,  11,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  ashamed  that  I  am  caught  quoting  the  Bible  **  in  the 
nineteenth  century." 

Mr.  Montefiore  asks,  "  Why  not  say  frankly,  I  choose  to 
believe  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  although  I  am  unable  to 
prove  it?"  I  do  say  so.  Turn  to  pages  2  and  6  of  my 
book.  He  asks  further,  "  Why  not  say  frankly,  I  choose 
to  believe  it,  although  it  be  contrary  to  reason  ? "  Simply 
because  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  am  convinced  that  the  con- 
tradictions are  only  apparent ;  they  disappear  when 
thoi'oughly  examined.  What  the  Torah  teaches  is  tme, 
but,  or  rather,  therefore,  I  am  unwilling  to  shut  my  eye  to 
the  results  of  science.  So  long  as  the  distinct  line  of  de- 
marcation between  faith  and  reason  {The  Jewish  Religion^ 
pages  6  and  12)  is  not  ignored,  there  is  no  fear  of  injury  to 
either,  and  a  complete  reconciliation — not  a  half-and-half 
reconciliation,  as  Mr.  Montefiore  assumes — is  obtained. 
When  a  contradiction  presents  itself  to  our  mind,  we  must 
be  mistaken,  either  in  that  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
proved  by  reason,  or  in  that  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
taught  by  Holy  Writ ;  either  the  former  is  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis, and  not  a  fully  established  fact,  or  our  interpreta- 
tion of  a  Biblical  text  is  erroneous.  The  critic,  ignoring 
this  standpoint  of  mine,  discovers  contradictions  in  my 
book  where  there  are  none.     See,  e,g.,  his  review,  page  212. 

In  order  to  show  my  estimate  of  Biblical  criticisms,  Mr. 
Montefiore  (page  226)  quotes  the  following  '*two  categorical 
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statements  ": — 1.  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  Pentateuch  that 
betrays  a  post-Mosaic  origin " ;  2.  "  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  headings"  (of 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Prophecies,  etc.).  These  two  categorical 
statements  are  the  result  of  many  years'  earn&st  study. 
The  arguments  of  sceptics  and  writers  have  up  to  this  day 
always  had  my  fullest  attention.  The  more  I  see  of  tlie>e 
arguments  the  more  am  I  confirmed  in  my  principles.  Mr. 
Montefiore  may  perhaps  think  that  I  do  not  approach 
criticism  which  proves  to  be  hostile  to  the  integrity  and  the 
authenticity  of  Biblical  books  with  sufficient  freedom  ;  in 
fact,  he  speaks  repeatedly  of  my  "  preconceived  ideas."  I 
do  not  deny  the  fact.  My  mind  is  not  a  tabula  ram ;  I  have 
certain  views,  the  result  of  education  and  training,  which 
lead  me  in  a  certain  direction  :  I  have  faith ;  and  nothing 
but  forcible  and  demonstrative  arguments  will  ever  cause 
me  to  turn  into  another  direction.  I  unhesitatingly  adroit 
this.  But  I  ask  Mr.  Montefiore  whether  he  can  conscien- 
tiously assert  that  he  approaches  questions  of  this  kind 
without  preconceived  ideas,  and  examines  with  an  un- 
biassed spirit  opinions  and  explanations  which  are  op- 
posed to  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  and 
which,  therefore,  appear  to  him  natural  ? 

Mr.  Montefiore  fears  that  homiletics  and  exegasis  are 
in  the  class  rooms  of  Jews*  College  frequently  confounde<l 
(p.  227),  and  he  authoritatively  rejects  explanations  .•sug- 
gested by  me  of  Biblical  words  and  passages,  because  they 
seem  strange  to  him.  With  authority  it  is  difficult  to  argue. 
Has  Mr.  Montefiore,  e.g.,  before  passing  judgment  on  my 
explanation  of  ]TT*n  ^337,  examined  all  passages  in  which 
the  word  "03?  occurs,  as  I  have  done  ?  Has  he  met  with 
another  explanation  of  the  headings  of  Hab.  iii.,Ps.  vii., 
etc.,  that  is  more  satisfactory  and  more  in  harmony  with 
grammar  and  context  than  the  one  suggested  by  ancient 
commentators  and  repeated  by  me  ?  An  impartial  ex- 
amination of  my  rendering  of  Biblical  passages  would 
have    convinced    liiin    that    they    are    without     exception 
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based  on  the  rules  of  gi*ammar.  As  to  the  relation  between 
hoiiiiletics  and  exegesis  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
are  at  times  confounded,  there  being  no  clear  and  dis- 
tinct border  between  them,  and  what  at  one  time  appears 
to  be  the  homiletical  interpretation  of  a  Biblical  passage, 
is  at  another  time  found  to  be  in  fact  its  literal  explana- 
tion, I  nevertheless  can  assure  Mr.  Montefiore  that  the 
distinction  between  om  and  lDt27D  is  not  ignored  by  the 
teachers  of  Jews*  College. 

In  accordance  with  the  different  standpoints  of  The 
JeictHh  Reltffiofi  and  Mr.  Montefiore's  review  the  conception 
of  the  Deity  in  the  latter  is  different  from  the  formet*. 
My  conception  of  God  is  based  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures ;  God  is  the  Creator  and  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  and  by  his  decree  phenomena  appear  and 
events  occur  which  are  contrary  to  human  expectation,  i.e., 
miracles  are  wrought  by  him.  According  to  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Montefiore  the  Divine  Being  is  bound  to  act  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws  established  by  human  reason.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  new  theory.  Asaph  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  41, 
speaking  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  says,  "  Yea, 
they  turned  back  and  tempted  God,  and  limited  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel." 

Mr.  Montefiore  asks  whether  Orthodox  Judaism  teaches 
an  immanent  or  a  transcendent  God,  or  a  God  who  is  at 
the  same  time  both.  As  Orthodox  Judaism  has  no  God 
of  its  own,  I  cannot  answer  this  question.  What,  how- 
ever, Judaism  teaches  is  clearly  set  forth  in  my  book. 
I  am  by  no  means  "  silent  upon  this  momentous  question," 
although  I  do  not  employ  such  philosophical  terms  as 
Immanent  and  Transcendent.  The  doctrine  that  although 
God  is  omnipresent,  and  his  power  and  wisdom  penneate 
everything  we  notice,  the  things  themselves  are  not 
identical  with  the  Deity,  is  expounded  in  my  book 
(pp.  22  sqq.),  and  Mr.  Moutefiore's  wish  that  a  doctrine 
implying  Immanence  and  Transcendence  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  enlightened  Jew  has  thus,  to  some  extent 
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been  anticipated.     To  demon^^trate  how  these  two  oppodtes 
are  combined  in  One  Being  is  beyond  human  power. 

Equally  impossible  it  is  to  prove  the  coexistence  of  God's 
omniscience  and  man's  freewill.  This  is  a  problem  too 
difficult  for  us  to  solve,  it  is  one  of  the  hidden  things  that 
belong  to  the  Lord  our  God.  This  is  the  teaching  of  The 
Jewish  Religion  (page  149).  Mr.  Montefiore,  quoting  from 
the  same  page,  ignores  this  plain  statement,  and  thinks 
it  necessary  to  blame  me  for  not  imitating  the  boldness  of 
the  Mishnaic  sage,  who  said.  Everything  is  foreseen,  yet  free- 
dom of  choice  is  given  "  (page  215).  But  first,  there  is  no 
boldness  in  the  saying ;  secondly,  the  translation  "  foreseen  " 
is  inaccurate,  the  original  for  it  is  "^IDS  which  simply 
means  "seen,"  and  the  Mishnaic  sage  probably  did  not 
intend  to  state  a  philosophical  problem,  but  to  emphasise 
the  lesson  that  our  actions  are  watched  by  an  all-seeing 
eye,  although  the  wicked  continue  in  wickedne&s  without 
restraint,  as  if  there  was  no  judgment  and  no  retribu- 
tion (]'»!  r\^^  ]>T  nb).  The  same  mistake  Mr.  Montefiore 
repeats  still  more  emphatically  on  page  216. 

The  different  conceptions  of  the  Deity  lead  naturally  to 
different  opinions  about  the  nature  of  prayer.  Prayer  in  a 
wider  sense  is  used  of  all  communion  with  God,  including 
petition,  which  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  term.  The 
basis  of  a  petition  is  the  belief  that  the  being  addressed 
has  it  in  his  power  to  grant  the  petition ;  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  logic  and  common  sense  to  pray  to  any  being 
for  something  which  that  being  is  unable  to  grant  or  to 
refuse.  Mr.  Montefiore  has  a  different  conception  of  prayer. 
According  to  his  view,  prayer  must  not  anticipate  a  change 
in  God,  who  is  immutable.  Exclude  from  our  prayer  all 
material  wants,  restrict  it  to  spiritual  things,  even  to  the 
words,  May  thy  will  be  done.  What  force  or  meaning  can 
be  in  our  prayer y  if  the  will  or  decree  of  God  is  immutable 
and  mmt  be  done  ?  Whatever  phrases  and  paraphrases  may 
be  used  in  defining  the  word  prayer,  if  you  analyse  them  you 
will  find  in  them  the  idea  of  a  petition,  the  granting  of  which 
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is  believed  to  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  him  to  whom 
the  petition  is  addressed.  I  admit  that  prayer  purifies 
the  soul,  ennobles  the  heart,  elevates  us  and  brings  us  nearer 
to  our  Creator ;  I  *admit  all  this,  but  as  a  prayer  it  still 
retains  its  original  meaning  as  taught  in  the  Bible.  The 
contradiction  between  prayer  and  God's  Immutability  is 
only  a  fiction ;  we  choose  to  define  God's  Immutability 
as  identical  with  the  stability  of  the  law  of  nature,  and 
deny  the  efiicacy  of  prayer  because  of  this  definition. 
Detiue  it  as  the  immutability  of  his  kindness  and  justice, 
his  wisdom  and  his  omnipotence,  and  the  contradiction 
will  disappear. 

Mr.  Montefiore  thinks  that  there  are  serious  omissions  in 
The  Jewish  Religion,  he  misses  in  the  book  all  reference  to 
sin  and  repentance,  to  the  virtue  of  self-sacrifice,  and  to 
Iramanence  and  Transcendence  ;  but  I  have  shown  in  tho 
above  that  these  subjects  were  duly  and  fully  considered  in 
my  book.  Mr.  Montefiore  further  finds  in  the  book  "  two 
moral  blots  *'  (page  242).  First,  my  opinion  that  a  divorce 
may  take  place  when  man  and  wife  are  a  source  of  trouble 
and  misery  the  one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Montefiore  thinks 
that  I  ought  to  have  clearly  stated  that  only  when 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  adultery  should  divorce  be 
granted.  Even  if  I  thought  so,  the  explanation  would  not 
be  necessary.  According  to  T/ie  Jewish  Religion  (page  488), 
the  religious  acts  of  marriage  and  divorce  should  only  take 
place  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State.  I  am, 
however,  unable  to  see  the  morality  of  the  law  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Montefiore,  that  man  and  wife,  who,  from  any  cause 
whatsoever,  are  unhappy  in  each  other's  company,  should 
be  doomed  to  unhappiness  all  their  life-time. 

The  second  moral  blot  is  my  statement  of  the  fact  that 
the  issue  of  mixed  marriages  are,  before  the  tribunal  of  our 
Religion,  which  does  not  recognise  such  mairiages,  iUegiti- 
mate.  The  term,  I  admit,  sounds  rather  harsh.  But  where 
flfich  marriage  is  not  recognised,  the  children  are  naturally 
considered  as  born  out  of  wedlock.      Mixed  marriages  are 
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a  growing  evil  in  the  Jewish  community,  and  silence  on 
this  point  would  be  cowardice. 

Finally,  Mr.  Montefiore  says  (page  244)  that  that  which 
is  wanting  in  my  book  is  Hellenism.  The  combination  of 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  which  Mr.  Montefiore  recommends 
on  the  authority  of  Professor  Butcher,  has  been  tried  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  has  proved  a  failure.  Orthodox 
or  not  orthodox,  the  Jews  are  not  prevented  by  their 
religion  from  acquiring  the  culture  of  the  tima  The  Jews 
have  always  "freely  mixed  with  the  big  outer  world,  and 
with  the  wide  stre§.mof  general  civilisation" — a  fact  entirely 
ignored  by  Mr.  Montefiore.  But  there  is  no  necessity  or 
desirability  to  introduce  into  Judaism  foreign  or  even 
antagonistic  elements.  Judaism,  based  on  Revelation, 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  modified.  'That  it  has  vitality,  the 
past  has  proved  ;  it  has  been  victorious  in  spite  of  many 
hard  trials,  and  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  the  present 
trials  will  likewise  pass  away  without  injury  to  Judaism, 
for  nra,'^  wip  vni  (Is.  vi.  13). 

M.  Frjedlandeb. 
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''THE  fflSTORY  OF  JEWISH  TRADITION." 

There  is  an  anecdote  about  a  famous  Orientalist  to 
the  effect  that  he  used  to  tell  his  pupils,  "  Should 
I  ever  grow  old  and  weak — which  usually  drives  people 
to  embrace  the  safer  side — and  alter  my  opinions,  then 
pray  do  not  believe  me."  The  concluding  volume  of 
Weiss's  History  of  Jewish  Tradition  ^  shows  that  there 
was  no  need  for  our  author  to  warn  his  pupils  against  the 
dangers  accompanying  old  age.  For  though  Weiss  had, 
when  he  began  to  write  this  iBsi  volume,  already  exceeded 
his  three-score  and  ten,  and,  as  we  read  in  the  preface, 
had  some  misgivings  as  to  whether  he  should  continue  his 
work,  there  is  no  trace  in  it  of  any  abatement  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  author.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  freshness 
in  diction,  the  same  marvellous  scholarship,  the  same  dis- 
play of  astonishing  criticiil  powers  and  the  same  impartial 
and  straightforward  way  of  judging  persons  and  things,  for 
which  the  preceding  volumes  were  so  much  distinguished 
and  admired. 

This  book,  which  is  recognised  as  a  standard  work 
abroad,  is,  we  fear,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  written 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  not  sufficiently  known  in  this 
country.  Weiss  does  not  want  our  recognition ;  we  are 
rather  in  need  of  his  instruction.  Some  general  view  of  his 
estimate  of  Jewish  Tradition  may,  therefore,  be  of  service 
to  the  student.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  work  of  its  kind. 
Zunz  has  confined  himself  to  the  history  of  the  Haggadah. 
Qraetz  gave  most  of  his  attention  to  the  political  side  of 
Jewish  history.  But  comparatively  little  was  done  for 
the  Halachah,  though  Frankel,  Geiger,  Herzfeld,  and  others 

»  The  Hebrew  title  of  the  work  it  IHTim  •m  nn. 
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have  treated  some  single  points  in  various  monographs. 
Thus  it  was  left  for  Weiss  to  write  the  History  of  Tradifian, 
which  includes  both  the  Haggadah  and  the  Halachah. 
The  treatment  of  this  latter  must  have  proved,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  unyielding  and  intricate  nature  of  it« 
materials,  by  far  the  more  difficult  portion  of  his  task. 

In  speaking  of  the  Histofy  of  Tradition,  a  term  which 
suggests  the  fluctuating  character  of  a  thing,  its  origin, 
development,  progress,  and  retrogression,  we  have  already 
indicated  that  Weiss  does  not  consider  even  the  Halachah 
as  fallen  from  heaven,  ready-made,  and  definitely  fixed  for 
all  time.  To  define  it  more  clearly,  Tradition  is,  apart  from 
the  few  Tekanoth  or  ordinances,  and  certain  customs  for 
which  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  Bible,  the  history  of 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  constantly  liable 
to  variation,  not  on  grounds  of  philology,  but  through  the 
subjective  notions  of  successive  generations  r^arding 
religion  and  the  method  and  scope  of  its  application. 

Weiss's  standpoint  with  reference  to  the  Pentateuch  ii 
the  conservative  one,  maintaining  both  its  unity  and  its 
Mosaic  authorship.  Those  passages  and  accounts  in  the 
Bible  in  which  the  modern  critic  traces  the  sources  of 
different  traditions,  are  for  Weiss  only  indicative  of  the 
various  stages  of  interpretation  through  which  the  Penta- 
teuch had  to  pass.  The  earliest  stage  was  a  very  crude 
one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  case  of  Jephtha's  vow,  for 
which  only  a  misinterpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Gen.  xxii.  2 ;  Numb.  xxv.  4)  could  be  made 
responsible.  Nor  was  Jephtha,  or  even  Joshua  (ix.  18), 
acquainted  with  the  provision  for  dissolving  vows  that 
was  sufficiently  familiar  to  later  ages.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  Jeremiah  declared  sacrifices  to  be  alto- 
gether superfluous,  and  said  that  Ood  did  not  command 
Israel,  when  he  brought  them  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  con- 
cerning burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices  (vii.  22),  he  was  not  in 
contradiction  with  Leviticus,  but  interpreted  the  laws  con- 
tained in  this  book  as  a  concession  to  popular  custoni,  though 
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not  desirable  on  their  own  account.  This  concession,  when- 
ever it  was  of  a  harmless  nature,  the  prophets  carried  so 
far  as  to  permit  altars  outside  the  tabernacle  or  temple, 
though  this  was  against  the  plain  sense  of  Deuteronomy. 
Elijah  even  bewailed  their  destruction  (1  Kings  xix.  10). 
He  and  other  prophets  probably  interpreted  the  law  in 
question  as  directed  against  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  several  chief  sanctuaries,  but  not  against  sacri- 
ficing in  different  places  on  minor  occasions.  This  is 
evidently  a  free  intei-pretation,  or  rather  application,  of 
the  Law.  Occasionally  the  conception  as  to  when  and 
how  a  law  should  be  applied  took  a  completely  negative 
form.  In  this  manner  is  to  be  explained  the  action  of 
Solomon  in  suspending  the  Fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
before  the  festival  he  was  going  to  celebrate  in  honour  of 
the  consecration  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii.  65  ;  see  also 
Moed  Katon  9),  the  king  being  under  the  impression  that 
on  this  unique  occasion  the  latter  was  of  more  religious 
importance  than  the  former.  Weiss  thinks  that  the  later 
custom  of  holding  public  dances  in  the  vineyards  on  the 
10th  of  Tishri  might  have  had  its  origin  in  this  solemn,  but 
also  joyful,  festival.  Ezekiel,  again,  though  alluding  more- 
frequently  than  any  other  prophet  to  the  laws  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, is  exceedingly  bold  in  his  interpretation  of  them, 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  says  that  priests  shall  not  eat 
anything  that  is  dead  or  torn  (xliv.  31),  which  shows  that 
he  took  the  verses  in  Exod.  xxii.  30,  and  Deut.  xiv.  20,  to 
have  been  meant  only  as  a  good  advice  to  the  laymen  to 
refrain  from  eating  these  unclean  things,  but  not  as  having 
for  them  the  force  of  a  real  commandment. 

Starting  from  this  proposition,  that  there  existed  always 
0ome  sort  of  interpretation  running  side  by  side  with  the 
recognised  Scriptures,  which  the  looser  its  connection  with 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture  the  more  it  could  be  considered 
a  thing  independent  in  itself,  and  might  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  Oral  Late,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Written    Law,    the    author    passes    to    the    age    of    the 
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Second  Temple,  the  period  to  which  the  rest  of  the 
first  volume  is  devoted.  In  these  pages  Weiss  reviews 
the  activity  of  Elzra  and  Nehemiah,  the  ordinances  ot 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the  institutions  of  the 
Sopherim,  the  Lives  of  the  so-called  Pairs  (Zugoth).  tht 
characteristics  of  the  three  sects,  the  Sadducees,  Phariseej 
and  Essenes,  and  the  differences  between  the  schools  of 
Shammai  and  Hillel.  To  each  of  these  subjects  Weisa 
gives  his  fullest  attention,  and  his  treatment  of  them  would 
form  perfect  monographs  in  themselvea  To  reproduce  all 
the  interesting  matter  would  mean  to  translate  the  whole 
of  this  portion  of  his  work  into  English.  We  shall  only 
draw  attention  to  one  or  two  points. 

First,  this  liberal  interpretation  was  active  during  the 
whole  period  referred  to.  Otherwise  no  authority  could 
have  abolished  the  lex  talionis,  or  have  permitted  war  on 
Sabbath,  or  made  the  condition  that  no  crime  should  be 
punished  without  a  preceding  warning  (which  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  aversion  of  the  Rabbis  to  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment),  or  have  sanctioned  the  sacrificing 
of  the  Pesach  when  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  Sabbath. 
Indeed  Shemayah  and  Abtalion,  in  whose  name  Hillel 
communicated  this  last  Halachah,  were  called  Dankanm 
Gedolim,  the  Great  Interpreters. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  so-called  latm  given  to  Moses  on  Sinai 
(Halachoth  le-Mosheh  Missinai).  Much  has  been  said  about 
these.  The  distinction  claimed  for  them  by  some  scholars, 
viz.,  that  they  were  never  contested,  is  not  tenable,  con- 
sidering that  there  prevailed  much  difiorence  of  opinion 
about  certain  of  these  Halachoth.  Nor  is  the  theory  that 
they  were  ancient  laws,  dating  from  time  immemorial, 
entirely  satisfactory.  For  though  the  fact  may  be  true 
in  itself,  this  could  not  have  justified  the  Rabbis  in 
calling  them  all  Sinaitic  laws,  especially  when  they 
were  aware  that  not  a  few  of  these  laws  were  con- 
tested by  certain  of  their  colleagues,  a  thing  that 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  if  they  had  a  genuine 
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£laim  to  Mosaic  authority.  But  if  we  understand  Weiss 
rightly  these  laws  are  only  to  be  considered  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole  of  the  Oral  Law,  which  was  believed 
to  emanate,  both  in  its  institutional  and  in  its  expository 
part,  from  the  same  authority.  The  conviction  was  firmly 
held  that  everything  wise  and  good,  be  it  ethical  or 
ceremonial  in  its  chara,cter,  whose  effect  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  religion,  was  at  least  potentially 
contained  in  the  Torah,  and  that  it  only  required  an  earnest 
religious  miud  to  find  it  there.  Hence  the  famous  adage 
that  **  everything  which  any  student  will  teach  at  any 
future  time  was  already  communicated  to  Moses  on  the 
Mount  Sinai ; ''  or  the  injunction  that  any  acceptable 
truth,  even  if  discovered  by  an  insignificant  man  in  Israel, 
should  be  considered  as  if  having  the  authority  of  a  great 
sage  or  prophet,  or  even  of  Moses  himself.  The  principle 
was  that  the  words  of  the  Toi*ah  are  "  fruitful  and 
multiply." 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  laws  of  unclean  and 
clean,  and  such  like,  have  proved  rather  too  prolific,  but 
if  we  read  Weiss  carefully,  we  shall  be  reminded  that  it 
was  by  the  same  process  of  propagation  that  the  Rabbis 
developed  from  Deut.  xxii.  8,  a  whole  code  of  sanitary  and 
police-laws  which  could  even  now  be  studied  with  profit ; 
from  the  few  scanty  civil  laws  in  Elxod.  xxL,  a  whole 
corpus  juris,  which  might  well  excite  the  interest  and  the 
admiration  of  any  lawyer ;  and  from  the  words  "  And  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,"  a  complete 
school -system  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
resume  of  a  liturgy  that  appears  to  have  sufficed  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  more  than  fifty  generations  of  Israelites. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  Tanaite  age  (110-220  C.E.),  the 
subject  of  Weiss'  second  volume,  we  must  take  accoimt  of 
two  important  events  which  have  greatly  influenced  the 
further  development  of  Tradition.  We  refer  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  and  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
With  the  former  event  Judaism  ceased  to  be  a  political 
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commonwealth,  and  if  "the  nation  w€ls  already  in  the 
times  of  Ezra  converted  into  a  church,"  it  became  the  more 
so  after  it  had  lost  the  last  remains  of  its  independence. 
But  it  was  a  church  without  priests,  or,  since  such  a  thing, 
as  far  as  history  teaches  us,  has  never  existed,  let  us  rather 
call  it  a  Synagogue.  From  this  fact  diverse  results  flowed. 
A  Synagogue  not  only  can  exist  without  priests,  but  also 
without  sacrifices,  for  which  prayer  and  charity  were  a 
sufficient  substitute.  With  the  progress  of  time  also  many 
agricultural  laws,  as  well  as  others  relating  to  sacerdotal 
purity,  gradually  became  obsolete,  though  they  lingered  on 
for  some  generations,  and  as  a  venerable  reminiscence  of  a 
glorious  time  entered  largely  into  Jewish  literature.  This 
disappearance  of  so  many  laws  and  the  weakening  of  the 
national  element,  however,  required,  if  Judaism  was  to 
continue  to  exist,  the  strengthening  of  religion  from 
another  side.  The  first  thing  needed  was  the  creation  of  a 
new  religious  centre  which  would  not  only  replace  the 
Temple  to  a  certain  degree,  but  also  bring  about  a  greater 
solidarity  of  views,  such  as  would  render  impossible  the 
ancient  diflTerences  that  divided  the  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  The  creator  of  this  centre  was  R.  Jochanan  ben 
Zakkai,  who  founded  the  school  of  Jamnia,  and  invested  it 
with  the  same  authority  and  importance  as  the  Synhedrin 
had  enjoyed  during  Temple  times.  The  consciousness  that 
they  were  standing  before  a  new  turn  in  history,  with  a 
large  religious  inheritance  from  the  past,  actuated  them  not 
only  to  collect  the  old  Halachoth  and  to  take  stock  of  their 
religious  institutions,  but  also  to  give  them  more  definite 
shape  and  greater  stability.  As  many  of  the  Halachoth 
were  by  no  means  undisputed,  the  best  thing  was  to  bring 
them  under  one  or  other  heading  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
desire  gave  the  impulse  to  the  famous  hermeneutic  schoob 
of  R.  Akibaand  R.  Ishmael. 

The  next  contributing  cause  for  giving  a  more  deter- 
minate expression  to  the  Law  was  the  rise  of  Christianitj. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  views 
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which  the  Rabbis  entertained  of  Christianity.  Suffice  it 
to  say  they  could  not  see  in  the  destruction  of  the  Law  its 
fulfilment.  They  also  thought  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions it  is  not  only  the  letter  that  killeth,  but  also  the 
spirit,  or  ratlier,  that  the  spirit  may  sometimes  be  clothed 
in  a  letter,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  slay  more  victims  than 
the  letter  against  which  the  loudest  denunciations  have 
been  levelled.  Spirit  without  letter,  let  theologians  say 
what  they  will,  is  a  mere  phantasm.  However,  the  new 
sect  made  claims  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  which,  as  they 
thought,  placed  them  above  the  Law.  It  would  seem  that 
this  was  a  time  of  special  excitement.  The  student  of  the 
Talmud  finds  that  such  strange  phenomena  as  predicting 
the  future,  reviving  the  dead,  casting  out  demons,  crossing 
rivers  dry-footed,  curing  the  sick  by  a  touch  or  prayer, 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  performed  by  scores 
of  Rabbis.  Voices  from  heaven  were  often  heard,  and 
strange  visions  were  frequently  beheld.  The  Jewish 
legislatui*e  had  no  means  of  preventing  these  supernatural 
workings ;  but  when  the  Rabbis  saw  their  dangerous  con- 
sequences, they  insisted  that  miracles  should  have  no 
influence  on  the  interpretation  and  development  of  the 
Law.  Hence  the  saying  with  regard  to  Lev.  xxvii.  34, 
that  no  prophet  is  authorised  to  add  a  new  law.  And 
when  R.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrkanos  (about  120  C.E.)  thought  to 
prove  the  justice  of  his  case  by  the  intervention  of  miracles, 
the  majority  answered  that  the  fact  of  this  or  that  varia- 
tion, eflTected  at  his  bidding,  in  the  established  order  of 
nature,  proved  nothing  for  the  soundness  of  his  argument. 
Nay,  they  even  ignored  the  Bath-Kol,  the  celestial  voice, 
which  declared  itself  in  favour  of  R.  Eliezer,  maintaining 
that  the  Torah  once  having  been  given  to  mankind,  it  is  only 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  should  decide  on  its  inter- 
pretation and  application.  Into  such  discredit  miracles  fell 
at  that  period,  whilst  the  opinion  of  the  interpreting  body, 
or  the  Synhedrin,  became  more  powerful  than  ever.  These 
were  merely  dogmatical  consequences.     But  new  laws  were 
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enacted  and  old  ones  revived,  with  the  object  of  resisting 
Christian  influences  over  the  Jews.  The  expansion  of  the 
Oral  Law,  and  giving  it  a  firm  basis  in  the  Scriptures, 
were  considered  the  best  means  to  preserve  Judaism  intact 
"  Moses  desired/'  an  old  legend  narrates,  '*  that  the  Mishnfth 
also  (that  is  Tradition)  should  be  written  down ; "  but  fore- 
seeing the  time  when  the  nations  of  the  world  would 
translate  the  Torah  into  Greek,  and  would  assert  their  title 
to  rank  as  the  Children  of  God,  the  Lord  refused  to  permit 
tradition  to  be  recorded  otherwise  than  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  claim  of  the  Gentiles  might  then  be  refuted  by  asking 
them  whether  they  *  were  also  in  possession  of  "  the 
Mystery."  The  Rabbis  therefore  concentrated  their  atten- 
tion upon /'the  Mystery,**  and  this  contributed  largely 
towards  making  the  expository  methods  of  R.  Akiba  and 
R  Ishmael,  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  the  main 
object  of  their  study  in  the  schools. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Syn- 
hedrin  now  spent  their  powers  in  "enforcing  retrograde 
measures  and  creating  a  strange  exegesis."  We  especially 
advise  the  student  to  read  carefully  that  admirable  chapter 
(Vn.,  of  Part  IL)  in  which  Weiss  classifies  all  the  Ordi- 
nances, "  Fences,*'  Decrees,  and  Listitutions,  dating  both 
from  this  and  from  earlier  ages,  under  ten  headings,  and 
also  shows  their  underlying  principles.  The  main  object 
was  to  preserve  the  Jewish  religion  by  strengthening 
the  principle  of  Jewish  nationality,  and  to  preserve  the 
nationality  by  the  aid  of  religion.  But  sometimes  the 
Rabbis  also  considered  it  necessary  to  preserve  religion 
against  itself,  so  to  speak,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  When 
there  is  a  time  to  work  for  the  Lord,  they  make  void  thy 
Law."  This  authorised  the  Beth-Din  to  act  in  certain  cases 
against  the  letter  of  the  Torah.  '*  The  welfare  of  the 
World  *'  ( Tikun  Haolam)  was  another  great  consideratioa 
By  "  world "  they  understood  both  the  religious  and  the 
secular  world.  From  a  regard  to  the  former  resulted  such 
"Fences"  and  Ordinances  as  were  directed  against  "the 
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transgressors,"  as  well  as  the  general  injunction  to  "  keep 
aloof  from  what  is  morally  unseemly,  and  from  whatever 
bears  any  likeness  thereto."  In  the  interests  of  the  latter — 
the  welfare  of  the  secular  world — they  enacted  such  laws 
as  either  tended  to  elevate  the  position  of  women,  or  to 
promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  members  of  their  own 
community,  or  to  improve  the  relations  between  Jews  and 
their  Gentile  neighbours.  They  also  held  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion  as 
increasing  the  number  of  sinners  by  needless  severity. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  many  laws  "  for  the  benefit  of 
penitents,"  and  the  maxim  not  to  issue  any  decree  which 
may  prove  too  heavy  a  burden  to  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munity. The  relaxation  of  certain  Sopheric  laws  was  also 
permitted  when  they  involved  a  serious  loss  of  property, 
or  the  sacrifice  of  a  man's  dignity.  Some  old  decrees  were 
even  permitted  to  fall  into  oblivion  when  public  opinion 
was  too  strong  against  them,  the  Rabbis  holding  that  it 
was  often  better  for  Israelites  to  be  unconscious  sinners 
than  wilful  transgressors.  The  Minhag,  or  the  religious 
custom,  also  played  an  important  part,  it  being  assumed 
that  it  must  have  been  first  introduced  by  some  eminent 
authority;  but,  if  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Minhag  owed  its  origin  to  some  fancy  of  the  populace,  and 
that  it  had  a  pernicious  efiect  on  the  multitude,  no  com- 
punction was  felt  in  abolishing  it. 

Very  important  it  is  to  note  that  the  Oral  Law  had  not 
at  this  period  assumed  a  character  of  such  rigidity  that  all 
its  ordinances,  etc.,  had  to  be  looked  upon  as  irremovable 
for  all  times.  With  those  who  think  otherwise,  it  is  a 
favourite  way  to  quote  the  administratory  measure  laid 
down  in  Miahnah  Eduyoth,  I.  6,  where  we  refiwi  that  no  Beth 
Din  has  the  right  of  annulling  the  dicta  of  another  Beth  Bin, 
unless  it  is  stronger  in  numbers  (having  a  larger  majority) 
and  greater  in  wisdom  than  its  fellow  tribunal.  Confess  with 
becoming  modesty  that  the  world  is  always  going  downhill, 
decreasing  both  in  numbers  and  in  wisdom,  and  the  result 
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follows  that  any  decision  by  the  earlier  Rabbis  is  fixed  law 
fur  all  eternity.  Weiss  refutes  such  an  idea  not  only  a« 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  Tradition,  but  also  as  con- 
tradictory to  the  facts.  He  proves  by  numerous  instances 
that  the  Rabbis  did  abolish  ordinances  and  decrees  intro- 
duced by  preceding  authorities,  and  that  the  whole  concep- 
tion is  based  on  a  misunderstanding.  For  the  rule  in  question, 
as  Weiss  clearly  points  out,  originally  only  meant  that  a 
Beth  Din  has  no  right  to  undo  the  decrees  of  another  con- 
tefnporart/  Beth  Din,  unless  it  was  justified  in  doing  so  by 
the  weight  of  its  greater  authority.  This  was  necessary  if 
a  central  authority  should  exist  at  all.  Weiss  is  indeed  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  passage  is  a  later  interpolation  from 
the  age  of  R.  Simon  b.  Gamaliel  II.,  when  certain  Rabbis 
tried  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  authority  of  the 
NoAU  But  it  was  not  meant  that  the  decision  of  a  Beth, 
Din  should  have  perpetual  binding  power  for  all  posterity. 
This  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  of  each 
generation,  who  had  to  examine  whether  the  original  cause 
for  maintaining  such  decision  still  existed. 

The  rest  of  this  volume  is  for  the  greater  part  taken  up 
with  complete  monographs  of  the  Patriarchs  (Nesiim)  and 
the  heads  of  the  schools  of  that  age,  whilst  the  concluding 
chapters  give  us  the  history  of  the  literature,  the  Midrash, 
Mechilta,  Sif la,  Sif le,  Mishnah,  etc..  which  contain  both  the 
Halachic  and  the  Haggadic  sayings  emanating  from  these 
authoritias. 

With  regard  to  these  Patriarchs,  we  should  like  only  to 
remark  that  Weiss  defends  them  against  the  charge  made 
by  Schorr  and  others,  who  accuse  them  of  having  assumed 
too  much  authority  on  account  of  their  noble  descent,  and 
who  describe  their  opponents  as  the  true  friends  of  the 
people.  Weiss  is  no  lover  of  such  captivating  phrases. 
The  qualifications  required  for  the  leadership  of  the  people 
were  a  right  instinct  for  the  necessities  of  their  time,  a  fair 
amount  of  secular  knowledge,  and,  what  is  of  chief  im- 
portance, an  unbounded  love  and  devotion   to  those  over 
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whose  interests  they  were  called  to  watch.  These  distinc- 
tions, as  Weiss  proves,  the  descendants  of  Hillel  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  true  that  occasionally,  as  for 
in?stance  in  the  famous  controversy  of  R.  Gamaliel  with 
R  Joshua  b.  Chananyah,  or  that  of  R  Simon  b.  Gamaliel 
II.  with  R.  Nathan  and  R  Meir,  they  made  their  authority 
too  heavily  felt ;  but  this  was  again  another  necessity  of 
those  troubled  times,  when  only  real  unity  could  sa\'e 
Israel.  However,  Weiss  is  no  partisan,  and  the  love  he 
lavishes  on  his  favourite  heroes  does  not  exhaust  his 
resources  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  members  of  the 
other  schools.  Weiss  is  no  apologist  either,  and  does  not 
make  the  slightest  attempt  towards  explaining  away  even 
the  defects  of  R  Akiba  in  his  somewhat  arbitrary  method 
of  interpretation,  which  our  author  thinks  much  inferior  to 
the  expository  rules  of  R.  Ishmael ;  but  thig  does  not  prevent 
him  from  admiring  his  excellencies.  Altogether  it  would 
seem  that  Weiss  thinks  R.  Akiba  more  happy  in  his  quality 
as  a  great  saint  than  in  that  of  a  great  exegete.  What  is 
most  admirable  is  the  instinct  with  which  Weiss  under- 
stands how  to  emphasise  the  right  thing  in  its  right  place. 
As  an  indication  of  the  literary  honesty  and  marvellous 
industry  of  our  author,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  sketch  of  R.  Akiba  and  his  school  alone  is  based 
on  more  than  two  thousand  quotations  (we  have  counted 
them)  scattered  over  the  whole  area  of  the  Rabbinic 
literature ;  but  he  points  in  a  special  note  to  a  sentence 
attributed  to  R.  Akiba,  which  presents  the  whole  man  and 
his  generation  in  a  single  stroke.  We  refer  to  that  passage 
in  Semachoth  VIIL,  in  which  R.  Akiba  speaks  of  the  four 
types  of  sufferers.  He  compares  them  to  a  king  chastising 
his  children  ;  the  one  son  maintains  stubborn  silence,  the 
second  simply  rebels,  the  third  supplicates  for  mercy,  and 
the  fourth  (the  best  of  sons)  says  :  "  Father,  proceed  with 
thy  chastisement,  as  David  said.  Wash  me  thoroughly 
from  mine  iniquity  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin  "  (Ps.  li.  4). 
This  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  which  pcr- 
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ceives  in  suffering  only  an  expression  of  his  fatherly  love 
and  mercy,  was  the  ideal  of  R.  Akiba. 

The  great  literary  production  of  this  period  was  the 
Mishnah,  which,  through  the  high  authority  of  its  compiler, 
R.  Judah  the  Patriarch,  his  saintliness  and  popularity,  soon 
superseded  all  the  collections  of  a  similar  kind,  and  became 
the  official  text-book  of  the  Oral  Law.  But  a  text  requires 
interpretation,  whilst  other  collections  also  demanded  some 
attention.  This  brings  us  to  the  two  Talmudim,  namely  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  the 
origin  and  history  of  which  form  the  subject  of  Weiss's 
third  volume. 

Here  again  the  first  chapters  are  more  of  a  preliminary 
character,  giving  the  student  some  insight  into  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Talmud.  The  two  chapters  entitled 
"  The  instruments  employed  in  erecting  the  great  Editiee," 
and  the  "  Workmanship  displayed  by  the  Builders,"  give 
evidence  of  almost  unrivalled  familiarity  with  the  Rab- 
binical literature,  and  of  critical  powers  of  the  rarest  kind. 
Now  these  instruments  were  by  no  means  new,  for,  as 
Weiss  shows,  the  Amoraim  employed  in  interpreting  the 
Mishnah  the  same  explanatory  rules  that  are  known  to  us 
from  the  Boraitha  of  R.  Ishmael  as  "  the  Thirteen  Rules  by 
which  the  Torah  is  explained,''  though  they  appear  in  the 
Talmud  under  other  names,  and  are  in  reality  only  a 
species  of  Midrash.  Besides  this  there  comes  another  ele- 
ment into  play.  It  is  the  exaggerated  awe  of  all  earlier 
authorities  that  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  most  con- 
tradictory statements  by  means  of  a  subtle  dialecticism  for 
which  the  schools  in  Babylon  were  especially  famous. 
There  were  certainly  many  opponents  of  this  system,  and 
from  the  monograph  which  Weiss  gives  on  the  various 
heads  of  the  western  and  eastern  schools  we  see  that  not 
all  followed  this  method,  and  some  among  them  even  con- 
demned it  in  the  strongest  words.  However,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  strong  scholastic  feature  in  the 
Talmud,  which  is  very  far  from  what  we  would  look  for  in 
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a  trustworthy  exegesis.  Thus  we  must  not  always  expect 
to  find  in  the  Talmud  the  true  meaning  of  the  earlier 
tradition,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  more  scientific  method 
may  in  certain  cases  lead  to  results  the  very  opposite  of 
those  at  which  the  later  Rabbis  have  arrived.  This  fact 
was  already  recognised,  though  only  in  part,  by  R.  Jom  Tob 
Heller  and  others.  Only  they  insist  that  in  this  matter  a 
line  must  be  drawn  between  theory  and  practice.  But 
Weiss  gives  irrefutable  proofs  that  even  this  line  was  often 
overstepped  by  the  greatest  authorities,  though  they  re- 
mained always  within  the  limits  of  Tradition.  Indeed,  as 
Weiss  points  out,  not  every  saying  to  be  found  in  the 
Talmud  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  representing  Tradition  ;  for 
there  Is  much  in  it  which  only  gives  the  individual 
opinion  or  is  merely  an  interpolation  of  later  hands ;  nor 
does  the  Talmud  contain  the  wlwle  of  Tradition,  this  latter 
proceeding  and  advancing  with  the  time,  and  correspond- 
ing to  its  conditions  and  notions.  Reading  Weiss,  the  con- 
viction is  borne  in  upon  us  that  there  was  a  Talmud 
before,  and  another  after  The  Talmud, 

Much  space  in  this  volume  is  given  to  the  Haggadah  and 
the  so-called  "  Teachers  of  the  Haggadah."  Weiss  makes 
no  attempt  at  apology  for  that  which  seems  to  us  strange, 
or  even  repugnant  in  this  part  of  the  Rabbinic  literature. 
The  greatest  fault  to  be  found  with  those  who  wrote  down 
such  passages  as  appear  objectionable  to  us  is,  perhaps,  that 
they  did  not  observe  the  wise  rule  of  Johnson,  who  said  to 
Boswell  on  a  certain  occasion,  "  Let  us  get  serious,  for  there 
comes  a  fool."  And  the  fools  unfortunately  did  come  in 
the  shape  of  certain  Jewish  commentators  and  Christian 
controversialists,  who  took  as  serious  things  which  were 
only  the  expression  of  a  momentary  impulse,  or  repre- 
sented the  opinion  of  some  isolated  individual,  or  were 
meant  only  as  a  piece  of  humorous  by-play,  calculated  to 
enliven  the  interest  of  a  languid  audience.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Weiss  proves,  the  Haggadah  contains  also 
many  elements  of  real  edification  and  eternal  truths,  as 
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well  as  abundant  material  for  building  up  the  edifice  of 
dogmatic  Judaism.  Talmudical  quotations  of  such  a 
nature  are  scattered  by  thousands  over  Weiss's  work, 
particularly  in  those  chapters  in  which  he  describes 
the  lives  of  the  greatest  Rabbinical  heroes.  But  the 
author  lays  the  student  under  special  obligations  by 
putting  together  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  volume 
some  of  these  sentences,  and  classifying  them  under 
various  headings.  We  give  here  a  few  extracts.  For  the 
references  to  authorities  we  must  direct  the  reader  to  the 
original : — 

"  The  unity  of  God  is  the  keystone  of  dogmatic  Judaism. 
The  Rabbis  give  Israel  the  credit  of  having  proclaimed  to 
the  world  the  unity  of  God.  They  also  say  that  Israel 
took  an  oath  never  to  change  him  for  another  GoA 
This  only  God  is  eternal,  incorporeal,  and  inmiutable. 
And  though  the  prophets  saw  him  in  different  aspects, 
he  warned  them  that  they  must  not  infer  from  the  visions 
vouchsafed  to  them  that  there  are  different  Gods.  '  I  am  the 
first,'  he  tells  them,  which  implies  that  he  had  no  father, 
and  the  words, '  There  is  no  God  besides  me/  mean  that 
he  has  no  son.  Now,  this  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  holy 
in  every  thinkable  way  of  holiness.  He  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  as  it  is  said, '  And  I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I 
will  be  gracious,'  even  though  he  who  is  the  recipient  of 
God's  grace  has  no  merit  of  his  own.  *  And  I  will  show 
mercy  to  whom  I  will  show  mercy,'  that  is,  even  to  those 
who  do  not  deserve  it.  His  attributes  are  righteousness, 
loving-kindness,  and  truth.  God  speaks  words  of  eternal 
truth,  even  as  he  himself  is  the  eternal  life.  All  that  the 
Merciful  One  does  is  only  for  good,  and  even  in  the  time 
of  his  anger  he  remembers  his  graciousness,  and  often 
suppresses  his  attribute  of  judgment  before  his  attribute 
of  mercy.  But  with  the  righteous  God  is  more  severe 
than  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  when  his  hand  falls  in 
chastening  on  his  saints  his  name  becomes  awful,  revered, 
and   exalted.      This    God    of    Israel,  again,  extends  his 
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providence  over  all  mankind,  and  especially  over  Israel. 
By  his  eye  everything  is  foreseen,  yet  freedom  of  choice 
is  given,  and  the  world  is  adjudged  by  grace,  yet  all  this  is 
according  to  the  amount  of  work.  Hence,  know  what  is 
above  thee,  a  seeing  eye  and  a  hearing  ear,  and  all  thy 
deeds  written  in  a  book. 

"  They  [the  Rabbis]  believed  that  God  created  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  without  any  toil  and  without  weariness. 
This  world  was  created  by  the  combination  of  his  two 
attributes,  mercy  and  justice.  He  rejoices  in  his  creation, 
and  if  the  Maker  praises  it,  who  dares  to  blame  it  ?  And  if 
he  exults  in  it,  who  shall  find  a  blemish  in  it  ?  Nay,  it  is  a 
glorious  and  a  beautiful  world.  It  is  created  for  man,  and  its 
other  denizens  were  all  only  meant  to  serve  him.  Though 
all  mankind  are  formed  after  the  type  of  Adam,  none  is 
like  to  his  fellow-man  (each  one  having  an  individuality  of 
his  own).  Thus  he  is  able  to  say, '  For  my  sake,  also,  was 
the  world  created';  and  with  this  thought  his  respon- 
sibilities increase.  But  the  greatest  love  shown  to  man 
is  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Man  is  a 
being  possessed  of  free  will,  and,  though  everything  is 
given  on  pledge,  whosoever  wishes  to  borrow  may  come 
and  borrow.  Everything  is  in  the  gift  of  Heaven  except 
the  fear  of  God.  In  man's  heart  abide  both  the  evil 
inclination  and  the  good  inclination;  and  the  words  of 
Scripture,  *  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  before  a  strange  god,' 
point  to  the  strange  god  who  is  within  the  body  of  man,  who 
entices  him  to  sin  in  this  world  and  gives  evidence  against 
him  in  the  next.  But  the  Holy  One — blessed  be  he ! — said, 
'  I  have  created  the  evil  inclination,  but  I  have  also  created 
its  antidote,  the  Torah.'  And  when  man  is  occupied  with 
the  Torah  and  in  works  of  charity,  he  becomes  the  master 
of  the  evil  inclination ;  otherwise,  he  is  its  slave.  When 
man  reflects  the  image  of  God,  he  is  the  lord  of  creation, 
and  is  feared  by  all  creatures ;  but  this  image  is  defaced 
by  sin,  and  then  he  has  no  power  over  the  universe,  and 
is  in  fear  of  all  things. 
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**  Another  principle  of  Judaism  is  the  belief  in  reward 
and  punishment.  *  I  am  the  Lord,  your  God '  means,  it  is 
I  who  am  prepared  to  recompense  you  for  your  good  actions, 
and  to  bring  retribution  upon  you  for  your  evil  deeds.  God 
does  not  allow  to  pass  unrewarded  even  the  merit  of  & 
kind  and  considerate  word.  By  the  same  measure  which 
man  metes  out,  it  shall  be  meted  out  to  him.  Because  thou 
drownedst  others,  they  have  drowned  thee,  and  at  the  last 
they  that  drowned  thee  shall  themselves  be  drowDcd. 
Though  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  explain  either  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked  or  the  affliction  of  the  righteous, 
nevertheless  know  before  whom  thou  toilest,  and  who  thy 
employer  is,  who  will  pay  thee  the  reward  of  thy  labour. 
Here  at  thy  door  is  a  poor  man  standing,  and  at  his  right 
hand  standeth  God.  If  thou  gran  test  his  request,  be  certain 
of  thy  reward ;  but  if  thou  refusest,  think  of  him  who  is 
by  the  side  of  the  poor,  and  will  avenge  it  on  thee.  'God 
seeketh  the  persecuted  '  to  defend  him,  even  though  it  be 
the  wicked,  who  is  persecuted  by  the  righteous.  The  soul  of 
man  is  immortal,  the  souls  of  the  righteous  being  treasured 
up  under  the  throne  of  God.  Know  that  everything  is 
according  to  the  reckoning,  and  let  not  thy  imagination 
give  thee  hope  that  the  grave  will  be  a  place  of  refuge 
for  thee,  for  perforce  thou  wast  formed,  and  perforce  thou 
wast  born,  and  thou  livest  perforce,  and  perforce  thou 
wilt  die,  and  perforce  thou  wilt  in  the  future  have  to 
give  account  and  reckoning  before  the  Supreme  King  of 
kings,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he. 

"  The  advent  of  the  Messiah  is  another  article  of  the  belief 
of  the  Rabbis.  But  if  a  man  tell  thee  that  he  knows  when 
the  redemption  of  Israel  will  take  place,  believe  him  not^ 
for  this  is  one  of  the  unrevealed  secrets  of  the  Almighty 
The  mission  of  Elijah  is  to  bring  peace  into  the  world, 
while  the  Messiah,  in  whose  days  Israel  will  regain  his 
national  independence,  will  lead  the  whole  world  in  re- 
pentance to  God.  On  this,  it  is  believed,  will  follow  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 
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"  Another  main  principle  in  the  belief  of  the  Rabbis  is 
the  election  of  Israel,  which  imposes  on  them  special 
dnties,  and  gives  them  a  peculiar  mission.  Beloved  are 
Israel,  for  they  are  called  the  children  of  God,  and  his 
firstborn.  '  They  shall  endure  for  ever '  through  the  merit 
of  their  fathers.  There  is  an  especial  covenant  estab- 
lished between  God  and  the  tribes  of  Israel.  God  is 
their  father,  and  he  said  to  them,  My  children,  even  as 
I  have  no  contact  with  the  profanity  of  the  world,  so 
also  withdraw  yourselves  from  it.  And  as  I  am  holy,  be 
ye  also  holy.  Nay,  sanctify  thyself  by  refraining  even 
from  that  which  is  not  forbidden  thee.  There  is  no  holi- 
ness without  chastity. 

"  The  main  duty  of  Israel  is  to  sanctify  the  name  of  God, 
for  the  Torah  was  only  given  that  his  great  name  might  be 
glorified.  Better  is  it  that  a  single  letter  of  the  law  be 
cast  out  than  that  the  name  of  Heaven  be  profaned.  And 
this  also  is  the  mission  of  Israel  in  this  world :  to  sanctify 
the  name  of  God,  as  it  is  written,  '  This  people  have  I 
formed  for  myself,  that  they  may  show  forth  my  praise/ 
Or, '  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,'  which  means. 
Thou  shalt  make  God  beloved  by  all  creatures,  even  as 
Abraham  did.  Israel  is  the  light  of  the  world ;  as  it 
is  said, '  And  nations  will  walk  by  thy  light'  But  he 
who  profanes  the  name  of  Heaven  in  secret  will  suffer  the 
penalty  thereof  in  public ;  and  this  whether  the  Heavenly 
Name  be  profaned  in  ignorance  or  in  wilfulness. 

"Another  duty  towards  God  is  to  love  him  and  to 
fear  him.  God  s  only  representative  on  earth  is  the  God- 
fearing man.  Woe  unto  those  who  are  occupied  in  the 
study  of  the  Torah,  but  who  have  no  fear  of  Grod.  But  a 
still  higher  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  commandments  of 
God  from  love.  For  greater  is  he  who  submits  to  the  will 
of  God  from  love  than  he  who  does  so  from  fear. 

"  Now,  how  shall  man  love  God  ?  This  is  answered  in 
the  words  of  Scripture,  '  And  these  words  shall  be  upon 
thy  heart.'     For  by  them  thou  wilt  recognise  him  whose 
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word  called  the  world  into  existence,  and  follow  his  divine 
attributes. 

"  God  is  righteous,  be  ye  also  righteous,  O  Israel     By 
righteousness  the  Rabbis  understand  love  of  truth,  hatred 
of  lying  and    backbiting.     The  seal   of  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  he,  is  Truth,  of  which  the  actions  of  man  should 
also  bear  the  impress.    Hence,  let  thy  yea  be  yea,  and  thy 
nay,  nay.      He  who  is  honest  in  money  transactions,  unto 
him  this  is  reckoned  as  if  he  had  fulfilled  the  whole  of  the 
ToraL      Greater  is  he  who  efitms  his  livelihood  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands  than  even  the  God-fearing  man ;  whilst 
the  righteous  judge  is,  as  it  were,  the  companion  of  God  in 
the  government  of  the  world.      For  upon  three  things  the 
world  stands :   upon  truth,  upon  judgment,  upon  peace ; 
as  it  is  said,  *  Judge  ye  the  truth  and  the  judgment  of  peace 
in  your  gates.*     But  he  who  breaks  his  word,  his  sin  is  as 
great  as  if  he  worshipped  idols ;  and  Grod,  who  punished 
the  people  of  the  time  of  the  Flood,  will  also  punish  him 
who  does  not  stand  by  his  word.     Such  a  one  belongs  to 
one  of   the  four  classes  who  are  not    admitted  into  the 
presence  of  the  Shechinah ;  these  are  the  scoffers,  the  hypo- 
crites (who  bring  the  wrath  of  God  into  the  world),  the 
liars,  and  the  slanderers.     The  sin  of  the  slanderer  is  like 
that  of  one   who  would  deny  the  root  (the   root  of  all 
religion,  /.€.,    the    existence    of    God).     The   greatest  of 
liars,  however,  is    he   who    perjures  himself,  which  also 
involves  the  sin  of  profanation  of  the  name  of  God.    The 
hypocrite,    who    insinuates    himself    into    people's    good 
opinions,  who  wears  his  Tephilin  and  is  enwrapped  in  his 
Talith,  and  secretly  commits  sins,  equally  transgresses  the 
command, '  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain.' 

"  God  is  gracious  and  merciful;  therefore  man  also  should 
be  gracious  and  merciful.  Hence,  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,'  which  is  a  main  principle  in  the 
Torah.  What  is  unpleasant  to  thee,  do  not  do  unto  thy 
neighbour.     This  is  the  whole  Torah,  to  which  the  rest  is 
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only  to  be  considered  oa  a  commentary.    And  this  love  is 
also  extended  to  the  stranger,  for  as  it  is  said  with  regard 
to  Israel,  *  And  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  so 
ia  it  also   said,  '  And  thou  shalt  love  him  (the  stranger) 
like  thyself/    And  thus  said  God  to  Israel,  *  My  beloved 
children,  Am  I  in  want  of  anything  that  I  should  requestr 
it  of  you  ?    But  what  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  should 
love,  honour,  and  respect  one  another.'  Therefore,  love  man« 
kind,  and  bring  them  near  to  the  Torah.     Let  the  honour 
of  thy  friend  be  as  dear  to  thee  as  thine  own.      Condemn 
not  thy  fellow-man  until  thou  art  come  into  his  place,  and 
judge  all  men  in  the  scale  of  merit.     Say  not,  *  I  will  love 
scholars,  but  hate  their  disciples ; '  or  even,  *  I  will  love  the 
disciples,  but  hate  the  ignorant/  but  love  all,  for  he  who 
hates  his  neighbour  is  as  bad  as   a  murderer.     Indeed, 
during  the  age   of   the  second  Temple,  men  studied  the 
Torah    and    the    commandments,    and   performed   works 
of  charity,  but  they  hated  each  other,  a  sin  that  out- 
weighs   all  other  sins,  and  for  which  the  holy  Temple 
was  destroyed.      Be  careful  not  to  withdraw  thy  mercy 
from  any   man,  for  he  who  does  so   rebels  against  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.     Walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  who 
is  merciful  even  to  the  wicked,  and  as  he  is  gracious  alike 
to  those  who  know  him,  and  to  those  who  know  him  not, 
so  be  thou.     Indeed,  charity  is  one  of  Ihe  three  pillars  on 
which  the  world  is  based.  It  is  more  precious  than  all  other 
virtues.    The  man  who  gives  charity  in  secret  is  greater  even 
than  Moses  our  teacher.     An  act  of  charity  and  love  it  is 
to  pray  for  our  fellow-man,  and  to  admonish  him.    *  Thou 
shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suflfer  sin 
upon  him/  means  it  is  thy  duty  to  admonish  him  a  hundi-ed 
times  if  need  be,' even  if  he  be  thy  superior;  for  Jerusa- 
lem was  only  destroyed  for  the  sin  of  not  admonishing  one 
another.    The  man  whose  protest  would  be  of  any  weight, 
and  who  does  not  exercise  his  authority  (when  any  wrong 
is  about  to  be  committed),  is  held  responsible  for  the  whole 
world. 
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"  Peacefulness  and  humility  are  also  the  fruit  of  lore. 
Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron,  loving  peace,  and  pursuing 
peace.  Let  every  man  be  cautious  in  the  fear  of  God ;  let 
him  ever  give  the  soft  answer  that  tumeth  away  wrath ; 
let  him  promote  peace,  not  only  among  his  own  relatives 
and  acquaintances,  but  also  amongst  the  Gentiles.  For 
(the  labour  of)  all  the  prophets  was  to  plant  peace  m  the 
world.  Be  exceeding  lowly  of  spirit,  since  the  hope  of 
man  is  but  the  worm.  Be  humble  as  Hillel,  for  he  who  is 
humble  causes  the  Divine  presence  to  dwell  with  man. 
But  the  proud  man  makes  God  say,  'I  and  he  cannot 
dwell  in  the  same  place/  Bfe  who  runs  after  glory,  glory 
flees  from  him,  and  he  who  flees  from  glory,  glory  shall 
pursue  him.  Be  of  those  who  are  despised  rather  than  of 
those  who  despise ;  of  the  persecuted  rather  than  of  the 
persecutors ;  be  of  those  who  bear  their  reproach  in  silence 
and  answer  not. 

"  Another  distinctive  mark  of  Judaism  is  faith  in  God, 
and  perfect  confidence  in  him.  Which  is  the  right  course 
for  a  man  to  choose  for  himself  ?  Let  him  have  a  strong 
faith  in  God,  as  it  is  said,  '  Mine  eye  shall  be  upon  the 
faithful  (meaning  those  possessing  faith  in  God)  of  the 
land.'  And  so  also  Habakkuk  based  the  whole  Torah  on 
the  principle  of  faith,  as  it  is  said, '  And  the  just  shall  live 
by  his  faith.'  He  who  but  fulfils  a  single  commandment 
in  absolute  faith  in  God  deserves  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  rest  on  him.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  fears  God  in 
private,  and  trusts  in  him  with  all  his  heart,  for  such  fear 
and  trust  arms  him  against  every  misfortuna  He  who 
puts  his  trust  in  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  God  becomes 
his  shield  and  protection  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
He  who  has  bread  in  his  basket  for  to-day,  and  says, '  What 
shall  I  have  to  eat  to-morrow  ?'  is  a  man  of  little  futb. 
One  consequence  of  real  faith  is  always  to  believe  in  the 
justice  of  God's  judgments.  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to 
thank  God  when  he  is  visited  with  misfortune  as  he  does 
in  the  time  of  prosperity.    Therefore,  blessed  is  the  man 
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who,  when  visited  by  suffering,  questions  not  God's  justice. 
But  what  shall  he  do  ?  Let  him  examine  his  conduct  and 
repent. 

"For  repentance  is  the  greatest  prerogative  of  man. 
Better  is  one  hour  of  repentance  and  good  deeds  in  this 
world  than  the  whole  life  of  the  world  to  come.  The  aim 
of  all  wisdom  is  repentance  and  good  deeds.  The  place 
where  the  truly  penitent  shall  stand  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  righteous.  Repentance  finds  its  special  expres- 
sion in  prayer ;  and  when  it  is  said  in  Scripture, '  Serve 
God  with  all  thy  heart,*  by  this  is  meant,  serve  him  by 
prayer,  which  is  even  greater  than  worship  by  means  of 
sacrifices.  Never  is  a  prayer  entirely  unanswered  by  God. 
Therefore,  even  though  the  sword  be  on  a  man's  neck,  let 
him  not  cease  to  supplicate  God  s  mercy.  But  regard  not 
thy  prayer  as  a  fixed  mechanical  task,  but  as  an  appeal  for 
mercy  and  grace  before  the  All-Present ;  as  it  is  said, '  For 
he  is  gracious  and  full  of  mercy,  slow  to  anger,  abounding 
in  loving-kindness,  and  repenteth  him  of  the  evil' " 

The  last  two  volumes  of  Weiss's  work  deal  with  the 
history  of  Tradition  during  the  Middle  Ages,  that  is,  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud  to  the  compilation  of  the 
Shulchan  Aruch.  We  have  already  indicated  that  with 
Weiss  Tradition  did  not  terminate  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  Talmud.  It  only  means  that  a  certain  undefinable 
kind  of  literature,  mostly  held  in  dialogue  form  and  con- 
taining many  elements  of  Tradition,  was  at  last  brought  to 
an  end.  The  authorities  who  did  this  editorial  work  were 
the  so-called  Rahbanan  Sahnrai  and  the  Oeonim,  whose  lives 
and  literary  activity  are  fully  described  by  Weiss.  But, 
while  thus  engaged  in  preserving  their  inheritance  from 
the  past,  they  were  also  enriching  Tradition  by  new  con- 
tributions, both  the  Saburai  and  the  Geonim  having  not 
only  added  to  and  diminished  from  the  Talmud,  but  having 
also  introduced  avowedly  new  ordinances  and  decrees,  and 
created  new  institutions. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  few  of  these  ordinances 
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and  decrees  had  a  reforming  tendency  (see  Chapters  il  and 
XX.  of  Vol.  IV.) ;  in  general,  however,  they  took  a  more 
conservative  turn  than  was  the  case  in  the  previous  ages. 
This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  event  of  the  great  schism 
within  the  Rabbinical  camp  itself.  We  refer  to  the  rise  of 
Karaism,  which  took  place  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
century.  There  is  probably  no  work  in  which  the  Halachk 
side  of  this  sect  is  better  described  than  in  this  volume  of 
Weiss,  and  we  deeply  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  enter 
into  its  details.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  to 
one  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Elaraites.  This  was 
**  Search  well  the  Scriptures.'*  Now  this  does  not  look  very 
dissimilar  to  the  principle  held  by  the  Rabbia  For  what 
else  is  the  Talmud,  but  a  thorough  searching  through  the 
Bible  for  whatever  was  suggested  by  time  and  circum- 
stances. The  light  which  the  Karaites  applied  to  the 
searching  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  same  which  illumined 
the  paths  of  the  Rabbis*  investigations.  They  employed 
most  of  the  expository  rules  of  the  Tanaite  schools.  The 
fact  is  that  they  were  only  determined  to  find  something 
difierent  from  what  the  Rabbis  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
They  wanted  to  have  gloomy  Sabbaths  and  Festivals,  and 
discovered  authority  for  it  in  the  Bible ;  they  wanted  to 
retain  most  of  the  dietary  laws  which  had  their  root  only 
in  Tradition,  but  insisted  on  petty  difierences  which  they 
thought  might  be  inferred  from  the  Scriptures,  and  they 
created  a  new  "  order  of  inheritance,"  and  varied  the  for- 
bidden degrees  in  marriage,  in  all  which  the  only  merit 
lay  that  they  were  in  contradiction  to  the  interpretations 
of  the  Rabbis.  They  also  refused  to  accept  the  Liturgy  of 
Rabbinical  Judaism,  but  never  succeeded  in  producing 
more  than  a  patchwork  from  verses  of  the  Bible,  which, 
thus  recast,  they  called  a  prayer-book.  There  were  un- 
doubtedly among  their  leaders  many  serious  and  sincere 
men,  but  they  give  us  the  impression  of  prigs,  as  for 
instance,  Moses  Darai,  when  he  reproaches  the  Rabbinical 
Jews  for  having  aji  "easy  religion,"  or  Israel  Hammaarabi, 
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when  lie  recommended  his  book  on  the  laws  of  Shechitah  as 
having  the  special  advantage  that  his  decisions  were  always 
on  the  more  stringent  side.  Those  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land  were  by  the  Karaites  canonised  as  mourners. 
The  Rabbanite  R.  Jehuda  Hallevi  also  visited  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  but  he  did  something  more  than  '*  mourn  and 
sigh  and  cry,"  he  became  a  God-intoxicated  singer,  and 
wrote  the  "  Zionide/'  The  novel  terminology  which  they 
use  in  their  exegetical  and  theological  works,  was  only 
invented  to  spite  the  Rabbanites,  and  marks  its  authors  as 
pedants.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
their  opponents  did  not  employ  the  best  means  for  recon- 
ciling them.  The  middle  ages  knew  no  other  remedy 
against  schism  than  excommunication,  and  the  Geonim 
were  the  children  of  their  time.  Nor  were  the  argu- 
ments which  the  latter  brought  forward  in  defence  of 
Tradition  always  cfdculated  to  convince  the  Karaites  of 
their  error.  And  when  R.  Saadyah,  in  his  apology  for  the 
institution  of  the  Second  Day  of  the  Festival,  went  to  the 
length  of  assigning  to  it  a  Sinaitic  origin,  he  could  only 
succeed  in  making  the  Karaites  more  suspicious  against 
the  claims  of  Tradition.  In  a  later  generation  one  of  his 
own  party,  R.  Hai  Gaon,  had  to  declare  his  predecessor's 
words  a  "  controversial  exaggeration."  The  zeal  which 
some  of  the  Geonim  showed  in  their  defence  of  such  works 
as  the  Hechaloth,  the  Shiur  Komah  was  a  not  less  unfor- 
tunate thing,  for  it  involved  the  Rabbanites  in  unnecessary 
responsibilities  for  a  new  class  of  literature  of  doubtful 
origin,  which  in  succeeding  centuries  was  disowned  by  the 
best  minds  of  Judaism. 

The  Geonaic  period,  to  which  we  also  owe  the  rise  of  the 
MsiSsorah  and  the  introduction  of  points  in  the  text  of  the 
Bible— of  which  Weiss  treats  fully  in  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  chapters  of  Vol.  IV.— comes  to  an  end  with 
the  death  of  R.  Samuel  ben  Chofni  and  R.  Hai.  The 
famous  schools  of  Sura  and  Pumbeditha,  over  which  these 
two  Geonim  presided,  fell  into  decay,  and  Babylon  ceased 
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to  be  the  centre  of  Judaism.  To  be  more  exact,  we  diould 
say  that  Judaism  had  no  real  centre  any  longer.  In- 
stead of  dwelling  in  one  place  for  centuries,  we  now  have 
to  be  perpetually  on  our  journey,  accompanying  our  autho 
through  all  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  world — France. 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  with  an  occasional  trip  to  Africa 
and  Russia.  There  we  shall  meet  with  the  new  schools, 
each  of  which,  though  interpreting  the  same  Torah, 
occupied  with  the  study  of  the  same  Talmud,  and  even 
conforming  more  or  less  to  the  same  mode  of  life,  has  an 
individuality  and  character  of  its  own,  reflecting  the 
thought  and  habits  of  the  country  which  it  represents. 
Thus  "  geographical  Judaism  "  becomes  a  factor  in  history 
which  no  scholar  can  afford  to  neglect.  It  is  true  that 
Judaism  never  remained  entirely  unbiassed  by  foreign 
ideas,  and  our  author  points  in  many  a  place  to  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  influences  on  Tradition ;  still,  these 
influences  seem  to  have  undergone  such  a  thorough 
"  Judaisation "  that  it  is  only  the  practised  eye  of  the 
scholar  that  is  able  to  see  through  the  transformation. 
But  it  requires  no  great  skill  to  discriminate  between  the 
work  produced  by  a  Spanish  and  that  of  a  French  Rabbi. 
Though  both  would  write  in  Hebrew,  they  betray  them- 
selves very  soon  by  the  style,  diction,  and  train  of  thought 
peculiar  to  each  country.  The  Spaniard  is  always  logical, 
clear,  and  systematising,  whilst  the  French  Babbi  has  very 
little  sense  of  order,  is  always  writing  occasional  notes, 
has  a  great  tendency  to  be  obscure,  but  is  mostly  profound 
and  critical.  Hence  the  fact  that  whilst  Spain  produced 
the  greatest  codifiers  of  the  law,  we  owe  to  France  and 
Germany  the  best  commentaries  on  the  Talmud.  What 
these  codes  and  commentaries  nieant  for  Judaism  the 
student  will  find  in  Weiss's  book,  and  still  more  fully  in  his 
admirable  essays  on  Rashi,  Maimonides,  and  Ba,bbenu  Tam 
(published  in  his  periodical,  Beth  Talmud,  and  also  separately). 
It  is  enough  for  us  here  only  to  notice  the  fact  of  the 
breadth  of  Tradition,  which  could  include  within  its  folds 
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men  of  such  different  types  as  Maimonides,  Solomon  b. 
Gabirol,  and  Abn  Ezra  on  one  side,  and  Rabbenn  Gershom, 
Rashi  and  Rabbenu  Tarn  on  the  other  side. 

The  last  three  centuries  which  occupy  our  author's 
attention  in  the  fifth  volume  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
progress  in  the  Halachah.  The  world  lives  on  the  past. 
The  rationalists  write  treatises  on  Maimonides'  philo- 
sophical works,  whilst  the  Halachists  add  commentary 
to  commentary.  It  is,  indeed,  the  reign  of  authority, 
"  modified  by  accidents."  Such  an  accident  was  the 
struggle  between  the  Maimonists  and  anti-Maimonists,  or 
the  rise  of  the  Kabbala»  or  the  frequent  controversies  with 
Christians,  all  of  which  tended  to  direct  the  minds  of 
people  into  new  channels  of  thought.  But  though  this 
period  is  less  original  in  its  work,  it  is  not  on  that  account 
less  sympathetic.  One  cannot  read  those  beautiful  descrip- 
tions which  Weiss  gives  of  R.  Meir  of  Rothenburg,  and 
his  school,  or  of  R.  Asher  and  his  descendants,  without 
feeling  that  one  is  in  an  atmosphere  of  saints,  who  are  the 
more  attractive  the  less  they  were  conscious  of  their  own 
saintliness.  The  only  mistake,  perhaps,  was  that  the 
successors  of  these  "Chassidim  of  Germany"  looked  on 
many  of  the  religious  customs  (Minhagira)  that  were 
merely  the  voluntary  expression  of  particularly  devout 
souls  as  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  whole  community, 
and  made  them  obligatory  upon  all. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  Shulchan  Aruch, 
with  which  Weiss  s  work  concludes.  We  have  already 
transgressed  the  limits  of  a  review,  without  flattering 
ourselves  that  we  have  done  anything  like  justice  to  the 
greatest  woik  on  Jewish  Tradition  which  modern  Jewish 
genius  has  produced.  But  we  should  not  like  the  reader 
to  carry  away  with  him  the  false  impression  that  our 
author  shares  in  the  general  cry,  "Save  us  from  the 
Codifiers."  Weiss,  himself  a  Rabbi,  and  the  disciple  of  the 
greatest  Rabbis  of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  is  quite 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  having  a  law  without  a  kind 
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of  manual  to  it,  which  brings  the  fluid  matter  into  some 
fixed  form,  classifying  it  under  its  proper  headings,  and 
this  is  what  we  call  codifying  the  law.  And  thus  he 
never  passes  any  attempt  made  in  this  direction  without 
paying  due  tribute  to  its  author  —  be  it  R.  Moses  b. 
Maimon,  or  R  Joseph  Caro.  But  however  great  the  literary 
value  of  a  code  may  be,  it  does  not  invest  it  with  the  attri- 
bute of  infallibility,  nor  does  it  exempt  the  student  or  the 
Babbi  who  makes  use  of  it  from  the  duty  of  examining 
each  paragraph  on  its  own  merits,  and  subjecting  it  to  the 
same  rules  of  interpretation  that  were  always  applied  to 
Tradition.  Indeed,  Weiss  shows  that  Maimonides  deviated 
in  some  cases  from  his  own  code,  when  it  was  required  by 
circumstances.     (See  Beth  Talmud,  I.,  357.) 

Nor  do  we  know  any  modem  author  who  is  more  in 
fevour  of  strong  authority  than  Weiss.  His  treatment  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Patriarch  B.  Gamaliel  and  his 
adversaries,  which  we  have  touched  on  above,  proves  this 
sufficiently.  What  Weiss  really  objects  to,  is  a  vmk 
authority — we  mean  that  phonograph-like  authority 
which  is  always  busy  in  reproducing  the  voice  of  others 
without  an  opinion  of  its  own,  without  originahty,  with- 
out initiative  and  discretion.  The  real  authorities  are 
those  who,  drawing  their  inspiration  from  the  past,  also 
understand  how  to  reconcile  us  with  the  present,  and  to 
prepare  us  for  the  future. 

8.  SCHECHTEB. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
PROFESSOR  A.  KUENEN. 

In  the  July  number  of  this  Review  one  of  Professor  Kuenen's  most 
intimate  English  friends— translator  of  the  *'  Hexateuoh  "  and  of  the 
fiibbert  Lectures — will  give  an  outline  of  his  life  and  an  adequate 
estimate  of  his  work.  Meanwhile,  in  the  pre-^ent  number  will 
be  found  a  complete  bibliography  of  his  various  writings,  compiled 
by  the  care  and  kindaess  of  Prof,  van  Manen.  Taluable  as  the 
bibliography  and  the  subsequent  article  will  be  in  themselves  for  all 
Biblical  students,  the  Editors  of  this  Review  canuot  help  also  regard- 
ing them  in  the  light  of  a  tribute  to  Euenen's  memory.  They  cannot 
but  remember  with  wistful  pleasure  and  gratitude  how,  in  the  pages 
of  the  ITieologiseh  Tijdschrtft,  the  great  scholar  welcomed  the  early 
numbers  of  their  Review  with  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement, 
and  subsequently  more  than  once  referred  to  its  progress  with  kindly 
appreciation.^  In  1889  one  of  them  was  privileged  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Leiden,  and  to  see  and  talk  to  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  Old  Testament  in  his  own  simple  home.  In  that 
visit,  and  from  some  subsequent  letters,  written  mostly  in 
answer  to  difficulties  arising  in  the  course  of  a  beginner's 
work,  he  learnt  something  of  that  beautiful  modesty  and  gentle- 
ness which  had,  perhaps,  won  for  Kuenen  as  much  admiring  homage 
as  his  unrivalled  learning  and  his  unwearied  patience,  thoroughness, 
and  moderation.  Kuenen's  life-work  was  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Bible  of  the  Jews.  His  views  and  results 
were  not  "  orthodox,"  as  the  saying  is,  but  he  had  no  motive  in  all  his 
labours  beyond  and  except  the  discovery  of  truth.  He  had  no  bias 
against  any  race,  no  prejudice  against  any  religious  community.  It 
thus  comes  to  pass  that  none,  as  we  hope,  mourn  his  loss  more  keenly, 
honour  his  memory  more  sincerely,  or,  at  however  far  a  distance, 
desire  to  follow  his  example  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  religious 
phenomena  more  faithfully,  than  the  two  Jews  who  edit  this  Review. 

Editors. 

1  In  the  last  words  from  Euenen^s  pen,  the  Letterkundig  OverziclU, 
printed  in  the  March  nxmxber  of  the  T\jdschrift,BXLd  breaking  off  suddenly 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  he  notices  the  last  two  numbers  of  Vol.  iii., 
and  the  first  of  Vol.  iv. 
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I. 
SEPARATELY  PUBLISHED  WORKS. 

Oratio.  De  Socrate,  cive  prsBstantissinao.  Quam  a  se  ipw  compo- 
sitam  habuit  A.  Kuenen.  A.  d.  XXIIL  Juq.  A.  MDOOCXLYI. 
Harlemi.  In  ^de  Ecclesise  Valdensis. 

Specimen  theologicum  continens  Q-eneseos  libri  capita  XXXIT  pri- 
ora  ex  Arab.  Pentateucbi  Samaritani  veraione  nunc  primam  ediU 
cam  prolegomenid.    Lagd.  Bat.,  1851. 

Specimen  e  Uteris  Orientalibus,  exhibens  librum  Geaeseos,  sec 
Arabicam  Pentateucbi  Samaritani  versionem  ab  Abu-Saido  cooacrip* 
tam.    Ex  tribns  Codicibus.     Lngd.  Bat.,  1851. 

Oratio  de  accnrato  antiquitatis  Hebraicee  studio  Tbeelogo  Ghrifiti- 
ano  magnopere  commendando.    L.  B.,  apud  P.  Engels,  1853. 

Libri  Ezodi  et  Levitici  sec.  Arabicam  Pentateucbi  Samaritani  Ter- 
sionem  ab  Abu-Saido  conscriptam.    Ex  tribus  Oodicibus.  L.  B.,  1854. 

Criticsd  et  hermeneutics  iibrorum  N.  Foederis  lineameota.  L  B., 
ap.  P.  Engels,  1856. 

Critices  et  hermeutices  libr.  N.  F.  lin.  Ed.  altera.     1859. 

Leerrede  over  Lukas  xii.  42-44.  Uitgesproken  te  Leiden,  15  Jan. 
1860,  na  het  overlijden  Tan  den  hoogleeraar  Dr.  N.  C.  Kist.  Leiden, 
P.  Engels.  1860.  [Sermon  on  Luke  xii.  42-44,  delirered  at  Leiden, 
16th  Jan.,  1860,  on  the  death  of  Prof.  N.  C.  Kist.] 

H  KAINH  AIASHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  ad  fidem  Codicis  Yati- 
cani  ediderunt  A.  Kueuen  et  G.  G.  Cobet.  Lugd.  Bat.,  E.  J.  Brill, 
1860. 

Bij  het  graf  van  den  hoogleeraar  T.  W  J.  Juynboll,  20  Sept.  1861. 
[At  the  grave  of  Prof.  T.  W.  J.  Juynboll,  20th  Sept.,  1861.] 

Historifich-kritisch  onderzoek  naar  het  ontstaan  en  de  verzameling 
van  de  boeken  des  Ouden  Verbonds.  [An  historical  and  critical  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  and  collection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.] 

L — Het  ontstaan  van  de  Historische  boeken  des  Ouden  Verbonda. 
Leiden,  P.  Engels.  1861.  [L— The  origin  of  the  Histo- 
rical Books  of  the  0.  T.] 

Id.  n. — Het  ontstaan  van  de  Profetische  boeken  des  Ooden 
Verbonds.  1863.  [EL— The  origin  of  the  Prophetical 
Books  of  the  0.  T.] 

Id,  III.— Het  ontstaan  van  de  Poetische  boeken  des  Onden 
Verbonds.  De  verzameling  van  de  boeken  des  Oaden  Tor- 
bonds.  1865.  [III.— The  origin  of  the  Poetical  Boob 
of  the  O.  T.    The  collection  of  the  Books  of  the  0.  T.] 
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Historisch-oritisGhe  onderzoek  enz.    Tweede^  geheel    omgewerkte 
nitgave.     [Ditto,  ditto.    Second  edition,  entirely  re- written.] 
L     1.— 1885. 
Id,    L    2.— 1887. 
Id,    n.— 1889. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  critically  examined  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  Kuenen,  translated  from  the  Dutch,  and  edited 
with  notes  by  the  Bight  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso.    London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  etc.,  1865. 
An  Historico-critical  inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Composition  of 
the  Hezateuch  (Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua).    Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch,  with  the  assistance  of  the  author,  by 
Phil.  H.  Wicksteed.    London,  1886. 
Histoire  Critique  des  Ifvres  de  Pancient  Testament,  par  M.  A. 
Kuenen.    Traduit  par  M.  A.  Pierson,  avec  une  preface  de 
M.  Ernest  Benan.    I.— Paris,  1866. 
Id,    IL— 1879. 

Historiflch-kritische  Einleitung  in  die  Bucher  des  alten  Testa- 
ments hinsichtlich  ihrer  Entsiehung  und  Sammlung,  von 
Dr.  A.   Kuenen.      Autorisierte    deutsche   Ausgabe,  von 
Professor    Dr.    Th.  Weber.     Teil  I.   and  II.     Leipzig : 
1886—1892. 
Oratio  de  religione  Christiana  per  continuas  theologise  commuta- 
tiones  sibi  constanti  et  incolumi,  quam  habuit  die  YIII.  Febr.  1862, 
de  rnhgifltratu  academico  decedens.    L.  B.  ap.  S.  C.  van  Doesburgh, 
1862. 

Het  goed  recht  der  modemen.  Leiden,  S.  C.  van  Doesburgh,  1866. 
[A  justification  of  the  modern  (or  Liberal)  clergyman's  position 
within  the  Church.] 

Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  in  de  Academische  godsdienstoefeoing, 
den  22«  Nov.  1868,  herdacht.  Leiden,  P.  Engels.  1868.  [F.  S. 
Address,  22nd  November,  1868,  at  the  University  Service.] 

De  godsdienst  van  Israel  tot  den  ondergang  van  den  Joodschen 
staat.    I.  en  II.    Haarlem,  A.  C.  Kruseman.    1869, 1870. 

The  religion  of  Israel  to  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State,  by  Dr.  A. 
Kuenen.      Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Alfred  Heath 
May.    L-m.    London,  Williams  and  Norgate.     1874-75. 
De  vijf  boeken  van  Mozet.    Eene  voorlezing.     Leiden,  P.  Engels 
1872. 

The  five  books  of  Moses.    A  Lecture  delivered  at  Haarlem  in 
1870.   Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  John  Muir.  London, 
Williams  and  Norgate.     1877. 
A  M6ze8  ot  Konyve.    Egy  f elolvas^  Kuenen  Abraham.    Holland 
Eredetibol  fordidotta  :  Szalay  Kiroly.    Budapest,  1884. 
VOL.  IV.  1 1 
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Three  Notices  of  the  "  Speaker'k  Commentary/'  from  the  Dutch 
of  Dr.  A.  Kaenen  ;  revised  by  the  Author,  and  tomslated 
by  J.  Moir.    London,  Thomas  Scott.     1873. 
De  prof eten  en  de  profetie  onder  Israel,  Historisch-dogmatischt 
studie,  2  dl.    Leiden,  P.  Engels.     1875. 

The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel.    An  historical  and  critieal 

enquiry.    Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Adam  Milroj. 

With  an  introduction  by  J.  Mair.    London,  1877. 

Tolksgodsdienst  en  wereldgodsdienst,    yijf  voorlezingen,  naar  de 

opdracht  van  de  bestuurders  der  flibbert-stichting,  te  Oxford  en  te 

Louden  gehouden.    Leiden,  S.  C.  van  Doesbargh.     1882. 

National  Religions  and  CTniversal  Religions.    Lectures  deliTered 
at  Oxford  and  in  London,  in  April  and  May,  1882.  London, 
Williams  and  Norgate.    1882. 
Yolksreligiou   und  Weltreligioo.      Ffinf    Hibbert-YorlesuDgen. 
Yom  Yerfasser   autorisirte  und  durohgesehene  deutsdie 
Ausgabe.    Berlin,  1883. 
Religion  nationale  et  religion  universelle.    Cinq  lecturei.    Tra- 
duit  du  Hollandais  par  Maurice  Yemes.    Paris,  E.  Leroux. 
1884. 
Woorden  gesproken  bij  het  graf  van  Henriette  Tiele-Backer,  20 
Aug.  1885.     [Words  spoken  at  the  grave  of  H.  T.  B.] 

Het  Haagsch  Genootschap  tot  verdediging  van  de  Christelijke 
godsdien$«t.  Gedenkscbrift  van  zijn  honderdjarig  bestaan,  1785-1885. 
Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill.  1885.  [The  Hague  Society  for  the  defence  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  An  essay  in  memory  of  the  hundred  years 
of  its  existence,  1785-1885.] 

1866-1890.— Gedachtenisrede  in  de  Yergadering  ran  modeme  theo- 
logen,  7  April,  1891,  uitgesproken  door  den  Yoorzitter.  Leiden,  S.  C. 
van  Doesburgh,  1891.  [1866-1890.— Memorial  Speech  at  the  Aasembly 
of  modem  Theologians,  by  the  President.] 


I 
II.  I 

IN  MAGAZINES  AND  OTHER  WORKa 
A — Studenten-Almanak.    Leiden,  J.  H.  Gebhard  &  Co. 

1850.  pp.  113—122.    Theorie  en  Praktijk.     [Theory  and  Practice.] 

1 85 1 .  pp.  1 02 — 1 28.    Yerrolg  van  de  kor te  geschiedenis  der  Leidsche 

Hoogescbool  (10  Dec.  1849—25  Nov.  1 850).    [Contmuation 
of  the  short  history  of  the  University  of  Leiden.] 
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B. — Bijhtlsch  Woordenboek  voor  ket  Christelijk  gezin,  3  Dl.  Amster- 
dam, P.  N.  vau  KampeD.  1852-59.  De  artikelen  Nahum,  Obadja, 
Salem,  SamaritaDen,  en  andere.  [Dictionary  of  the  Bible  for 
Christian  people.    The  articles  N.,  0.,  S  ,  8.,  and  others.] 


C. — Oodgeleerde  Bijdragen. 

1855.  pp.  161 — 195.    Het  Oude  Testament  in  het  Nieuwe  Testament. 

Job.  xix.  36-37.    [The  0.  T.  in  the  N.  T.] 
pp.  819— 842.    Id.    Job.  X.  33-36. 

1856.  pp.  25—67, 128—174.     Cbristologie  van  het  Oode  Verbond. 

[Christology  of  the  O.  T.] 

1857.  pp.  177— 212.    Het  O.  T.  in  het  N.  T.    Hebr.  i.  6.     [The 

0.  T.  in  the  N.  T.] 

1858.  pp.  97—113.    Id,    Job.  xiii.  18  en  xv.  25. 

pp.  113—132.    Id.    Matth.  xxvi.  31  (Marc.  xiv.  27). 
pp.  177— 211.    Cbristologie  van  het  Oude  Verbond.     [Christo- 
logy of  the  0.  T.] 

1859.  pp.  629—675.   Verdediging  en  aanval  (onderteekend  X.  Y.  Z.). 

[Defence  and  Attack.    Signed  X.  Y.  Z.] 

1860.  pp.  1-39.    Het  0.  T.  in  het  N.  T.    Matth.  ii.  4-6  en  Job. 

vii.  42.     [The  0.  T.  in  the  N.  T.] 
pp.  705—757.    Het  snpranaturalisme  en  de  geeobiedenis  van 
Israel.     [Bupernaturalism  and  the  History  of  Israel.] 

1862.  pp.  355 — 383.    De  jongste  onderzoekingen  omtrent  de  samen- 

stelling  van  den  Pentateuch.      [The  latO'^t  enquiries  into 
the  composition  of  the  Peatateuch.] 

1863.  pp.  587 — 622.    Opmerkingen   over  de  v66r-mozaTsohe    gods- 

dienst.     [Notes  on  the  pre-Mosaic  Religion.] 

1864.  pp.  202 — 237.    Verklaring  van  twaalf  messiaansche  Psalmen. 

[Interpretation  of  twelve  Messianic  Psalms.] 
pp.  449 — 491.    De  Baalsdienst  onder  Israel.      [Baal-worship 
in  Israel.] 
1866.    pp.  449 — ^515.    Simeonieten  en  Ismaelieten.     [Simeonites  and 
Ishmaelitep.] 


D.—Theologisch  TijdschrifL 

1867.    pp.  53 — 72.    Critische  bijdragen  tot  de  geschiedenis  van  den 
Israelietischen  godsdienst.     I.  De  integriteit  van  Ex.  xiii. 
11-16.      [Critical  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Is- 
raelite Religion.    I.  The  Integi-ity  of  Exodus  xiii.  11-16.] 
pp.  1 18 — 124.    Literarisch  Overzicbt.     [Literary  Survey.] 
II  2 
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1867.  pp.  232 — 240.    Beoordeeling  van  H.  Oort :  Jeremia  in  de  li jit 

van  zijn  tijd.     [Criticism  of  H.  Oort's  Jeremiah  in  the 

framework  of  his  time.] 
pp.  244 — 256.     Literarisch  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 
pp.  307  —  337.     Machteloos    sapranatoralisma        [Helpk« 

sapema  taralism.  ] 
pp.  381—386.    Liter,  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 
pp.  497— 501.    Id, 
pp.  621— 628.    Id. 
pp.  690—706.    Critische  bijdragen  tot  de  geachiedenis  Tan  den 

Israelietischen  godsdienst.    II.  Kanaanieten  en  Israelieten. 

[Critical  Contribntions,  etc.  II.  Canaanites  and  Israelites.] 
pp.  714 — 716.    Literarisch  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 

1868.  pp.  105—109.    Id. 

pp.  183—207.      Licht  nit  den  Taknud.      [Light   from   the 

Talmud.] 
pp.  249—252.    Literarisch  overzicht.    [L.  S.] 
pp.  361— 365.    Id. 
pp.  414 — 444.    Het  Positivisme  en  de  godsdienst.    [PofiitiTiam 

and  Religion.] 
pp.  450 — 455.    Literarisch  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 
pp.  550—555.    Id. 
pp.  559—598.    Critische    bijdragen  tot  de  geachiedenis  Tan 

den  Israelietischen  godsdienst.    III.  Yabveh  en  Molech. 

[Critical  Contributions,  etc.    III.  Yahveh  and  Moloch.] 
pp. '672— 677.    Lit.  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 

1869.  pp.  98— 104.    Id. 

pp.  138 — 164.    Het  tegenwoordig  standpnnt  van  de  stadia  dot 

O.  Testaments.     [The  present  position  of  the  Study  of 

the  0.  T.] 
pp.  212—214.    Lit.  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 
pp.  267 — 286.    De  eerste  dag  van  het  feest  der  ongeznard« 

brooden.      [The  First  Day  of  the  Feast  of  unleavened 

Bread.] 
pp.  343—346.    Lit.  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 
pp.  441— 452.    Id. 
pp.  463 — 509.    Critische  bijdragen  tot  de  geschiedenis  van  den 

Israelitiscben  Godsdienst.    lY.  Zadok  en  de  Zadokieten. 

[Critical  Contributions,  etc.  lY.  Zadok  and  the  Zadokites.] 
657—665.     Lit.  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 

1870.  pp.  83—95.    Beoordeeling  van  C.  Ehrt,  Abfaasungaaeit  nnd 

Absobluss  dea  Psalters.     [Review  of  Ehrt,  etc.] 
pp.  111—114.    Xiit.  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 
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1870.  pp.206— 211.    Id, 

pp.  315--332.  BeoordeeliDg  van  A.  Wtosche,  ry*pypr\  *'yiD% 
Oder  die  Leiden  dea  Mesaias.    [Review  of  Wiinsche,  etc.] 

pp.  356—361.    Lit.  overzicht.    [L.  8.] 

pp.  391 — 426,  487—526.  Oritische  bijdragen  tot  de  geschie- 
denis  van  den  Israelietischen  godsdienst.  V.  De  Prieeter- 
lijke  bestanddeelen  van  Pentateuch  en  Josoa.  [Critical 
Contributions,  etc.  Y.  The  Priestly  Constituents  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua.] 

pp.  467  -462.    Lit.  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 

pp.661— 669.    Id, 

1871.  pp.  67—80.    Beoordeeling   van  T.    K.    Oheyne,  Notei    and 

Criticisms  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Isaiah,  en  The  Book  of 

Isaiah  chronologically  arranged.     [Review  of  Cheyne,  etc.] 
pp.  118—125.     Lit.  overzicht.    [L.  S.] 
pp.  229 — 239.    Beoordeeling  van  F.  Tuch,  Commentar  Ciber 

die  Genesis.    [Review  of  Tuch,  etc.] 
pp.  248—254.    Lit.  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 
pp.  255—312.    Critische  bijdrageu  tot  de  geschiedenis  van  den 

Israelietischen  godsdienst.     YL  De  stamvaders  van  het 

Israelietische  volk.       [Critical    Contributions,  etc.      YI. 

The  Patriarchs  of  the  Israelite  People.] 
pp.  360— 372.    Lit.  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 
pp.  647 — 564.    Beoordeeling  van  R.  Williams,  The  Hebrew 

Prophets.     [Review  of  Williams,  etc.] 
pp.  688—595.    Lit.  overzicht.    [L.  S.] 

1872.  pp.  45—66.    De  koning  nit  Beth-Ephrath.     [The  King  from 

Beth-Ephrath.] 
pp.  93—104.    Lit.  overzicht.    [L.  S.] 
pp.  230— 240.    Id, 
pp.  273—302.    Ter  verklaring  van  Micha  ilL-v.    [Explanation 

of  Micah  iii-v.] 
pp.  469—480.    Lit.  overzicht.    [L.  S.] 
p.  676.    Over  R.  Rothe,  Stille  Stnnden. 
pp.  628—672.    Critische  bijdragen  tot  de  geschiedenis  van  den 

Israelietischen  godsdienst.    YII.  De  stam  Levi.    [Critical 

Contributions,  etc.    YIL  The  tribe  of  Levi.] 

1873.  pp.  79 — 94.    Literarisch  overzicht.    [L.  8.] 
pp.223— 232.    Id.    [Do.] 

pp.  348 — 366.  Beoordeeling  van  P.  de  Lagarde,  Ueber  das 
Yerhaltniss  des  deutschen  8taate8  zn  Theologie,  Kirche  nnd 
Religion.    [Review  of  Lagarde's,  etc] 

pp.  377-386.    Lit.  overzicht.    [L.  8.] 
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1873.  pp.  492 — 542.    Critificbe  bijdragen  tot  de  geschiedenis  ran  den 

Israelietiscben  godsdienst.      YIIL  Job  en   de  lijdeode 
knecht  van  Jabveb.     [Critical  Contributions,  etc.    YIIL 
Job  and  tbe  suffering  Servant  of  Yabveb.] 
pp.  661—670.    Lit.  overzicbt.     [L.  S.] 

1874.  pp.  105—110.    Id. 

pp.  171 — 183.  Beoordeeling    Tan    A.    Immer,  HemMaeatik 

des  N.  T.  [Beriew  of  Immer,  etc.] 

pp.  204—216.  Lit.  overzicbt.     [L.  S.] 

pp.  263—300.  Critiscbe  barmonistiek.     [Critical  H&rmoniB- 

pp.  434—443.  Beoordeeliug  van  C.  Taylor,  The  Diige  of 
Cobeletb  in  Eccl.  xii.     [Review  of  Taylor,  etc.] 

pp.  454 — 464.    Lit.  overzicbt.     [L.  8.] 

pp.  617—648.  De  godsdienst,  de  wetenscbap  en  bet  leTen. 
Gedacbten  over  "  Godsdiengt  zonder  metapbysica."  [Re- 
ligion, Science  and  Life.  Tbongbts  on  ''Beligioo 
witbout  Metapbysics.*'] 

pp.  657—666.    Lit.  overzicbt.     [L.  S.] 

1875.  pp.  93 — 108.    Beoordeeling  van  M.  Vemes,  Histoire  dee  idees 

messianiques  depuis  Alexandre  jusqu'lirempereur  Hadiieo. 
[Review  of  Vernes,  etc.]. 

pp.  116—124.    Lit.  overzicbt.     [L.  S.] 

pp.  512 — 536.  Critiscbe  bijdragen  tot  de  gescbiedenis  van  <leii 
Israelietiscben  godsdienst.  IX.  Nog  eens  de  priesterlijke 
bestanddeelen  van  Pentateucb  en  Jozaa.  [Cridcal  Coo- 
tributions,  etc.  IX.  Furtber  considerations  *of  the  Priestlj 
portions  of  tbe  Pentateucb  and  Joshua.] 

pp.  561—583.    Lit.  overzicbt.     [L.  S.] 

pp.  632—650.  Beoordeeling  van  J.  Wellbausen,  Die  Phari- 
saer  und  die  Sadducaer.     [Review  of  Wellbansen's,  etc] 

1876.  pp.  108—110.    Lit.  overzicbt.     [L.  S.] 
pp.  265— 280.    Id, 

pp.  316—361.  Ideaalvorming  (A.  Pierson,  Bene  leven*- 
bescbouwing).     [Ideals,  (A.  P.  A  way  of  looking  at  life.)] 

pp.  469—497.    Dupliek.     [A  reply.] 

pp.  498—510.     Lit.  overzicbt.     [L.  S.] 

pp.  549 — 576.  Critiscbe  bijdragen  tot  de  geschiedenis  Tan  den 
Israelietiscben  godsdienst.  X.  Overlevering  of  historiache 
ontwikkeling  ?  [Critical  Contributions,  etc.  X.  Tnditioa 
or  historical  development  ?] 

pp.  631—648.  Beoordeeling  van  W.  W.  Oraf  Baadisun, 
Studien  zur  Semitisoben  Religionsgeschicbte.  [Beviev  of 
Baudissin,  etc.] 
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1876.  pp.  666—661.    Lit.  overzichc.     [L.  S.] 

1877.  pp.  237—240.    Letterkundig  overzicht.     [Do.] 
pp.  340-355.    Id, 

pp.  465 — 496.  Bijdragen  tot  de  critiek  van  Pentateuch  en 
Jozua.  L  De  aanwijzing  der  vrijsteden  in  Joz.  xz.  II. 
De  stam  Manasse.  [ContribntioDS  to  the  critioism  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua.  I.  The  appointment  of  the 
Cities  of  Befuge.    11.  The  Tribe  of  Manasseh.] 

pp.  545 — 566.  Id.  III.  De  uitzending  der  yerspieders.  [The 
despatch  of  the  spies.] 

pp.  652 — 666.    Letterkundig  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 

1878.  pp.  105—115.    Letterkundig  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 

pp.  139 — 162.    Bijdragen  tot  de  critiek  van  Pentateuch  en 

Jozua.    lY.  De  opstand  van  Korach,  Dathan  en  Abiram. 

Num.  xvi.     [Contributions  to  the  criticism  of  P.  and  J. 

TY.  The  revolt  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram.] 
pp.  297 — 324.    Id.    Y.  De  godsdienstige  vergadering  bij  Ebal 

en  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  29,  30 ;  xxvii. ;  Joz.  viii.  30—35). 

[Do.    Y.  The  religious  assembly  on  Ebal  and  Gerizim.] 
pp.  370—376.    Lett,  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 
pp.  443 — 457.    Beoordeeling     van     A.     Immer,     Neutesta 

mentliche  Theologie.     [Beview  of  Immer,  etc.] 
pp.  667—672.    Lett,  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 

1879.  pp.  140—154.    Lett,  overzicht. 

pp.  541—562.    Beoordeeling    van    O.    Pfleiderer,    Beligions- 

philosophie.     [Beview  of  Pfleiderer,  etc.] 
pp.  633—649.    Lett,  overzicht.     [L.  B.] 

1880.  pp.  225—235.    Id. 

pp.  257 — 302.  Bijdragen  tot  de  critiek  van  Pentateuch  en 
Jozua.  YI.  Dina  en  Sichem  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  YII.  Manna 
en  Kwakkelen  (Exod.  xvi.).  [Contributions,  etc.  YI. 
Dinah  and  Shechem.    YII.  Manna  and  Quails.] 

pp.  461—486.  Beoordeeling  van  J.  Popper,  Der  Ursprung  des 
Monotheismas.     [Beview  of  Popper,  etc.] 

pp.  632—650.    Lett,  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 

1881.  pp.  164 — 223.    Bijdragen  tot  de  critiek  van  Pentateuch  en 

Jozua.     YJJLL  Israel  bij  den  Sinai.    [Contributioos,  etc. 

Yin.  Israel  at  Sinai.] 
pp.  481— 493.    Lett,  overzicht.    [L.  S.]  • 
pp.667— 666.    Id. 

1882.  pp.  641— 654.    Id. 

1883.  pp.  113—144.    Qoh^leth  (E.  Benan). 

pp.  188—219.    Beoordeeling    van    F.    Delitzsch,    Kritischft 
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fltudien   oTer  de  vijf   boeken  yan  Moces.    [Btview  of 
Delitzsob,  Critical  Studies  on  the  Five  Bodes  of  Moses.] 

1883.  pp.  235—237.    Lett,  overricht.     [L.  S.] 
pp.  662— 663.    Id. 

1884.  pp.  121—171.    Bijdragen  tot  de  critiek  van  Pentateuch  ea 

Jozua.    IX.    De    geboortegeschiedenis    van    Gen.  i-iL 
[Contributions,  etc.     IX.  The  history  of  Origins  in  Q«i. 
i.-xi.] 
pp.  497—640.     Id,    X.  Bileam.     [Do.    X.  Balaam.] 
pp.  637—661.    Lett,  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 
1886.    pp.  491—530.    De  critiek  van  den  Hexateuch  en  de  geschis- 
denis  van  Israers  godsdienst.    [Hezatenchal  criticism  tad 
*  the  history  of  Israel's  religion.] 
pp.  643—666.    Lett,  overzicht.     [L.  8.] 

1886.  pp.  278 — 307.    Idealisme  op  natnralistischen  grondslag.    (£. 

Steinthal,  Allgemeine  Ethik).     [Idealism  on  a  natoralistie 

basis.] 
pp.  432—443.    Lett  overzicht.    [L.  a] 
pp.491— 536.    Verisimilia?       (A.  Pierson  et  S.  A,  Nabor, 

Yerisimilia). 

1887.  pp.  107—112.    Lett,  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 
pp.  230-251.    Id. 

pp.  664— 664.    Id. 

1888.  pp.  16—57.    De  jongste  phasen  der  oritiek  van  den  Hezateoob. 

[The  latest  phases  of  the  criticism  of  the  HezateucL] 
pp.  109—113.    Lett,  overzicht     [L.  S.] 
pp.  371—372.    Aankondiging  van  W.  Cox,  The  life  of  John 

William  Colenso.    [Announcement  of  W.  Cox,  etc.]. 
pp.  473— 495,  571—688.     Drie    wegen,    ^^n    doel    (Benan, 

Kiltel,  Baethgen).    [Three  ways,  one  goal.] 

1889.  pp.  120—136.    Lett,  overzicht     [L.  8.] 

pp.  237—248.    In  memoriam  L.  W.  E.  Bauwenhoff. 
pp.  634—660.    Lett,  overzicht     [L.  a] 

1890.  pp.  1 — 42.    De  geschiedenis  der  priestera  van  Yahwe  en  de 

ouderdom  der  priesterlijke  wet.      [The  history  of  the 
Priests  of  Yahveh  and  the  age  of  the  Priestly  Law.] 

pp.  194—197.    Lett  overzicht.     [L.  a] 

pp.  634— 661.    Id. 

1891.  pp.  119—120.    Aankondiging  van  P.  Bod,  Historia  Hnnga- 

rornm  ecclesiastics.     [Announcement  of  P.  Bod,  etc.] 

pp.  335—351.    Lett  overzicht     [L  8.] 

pp.  487 — 616.  Yoor  en  na  de  vestiging  van  bet  Christendom. 
(0.  H.  Toy,  Judaism  and  Christianity ;  E.  Hatch,  The 
influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  on  the  Cbriitian 
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Chureh).     [Before  and  after  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity]. 
1892.    pp.  182— 187.    Lett,  overzicht.     [L.  S.] 

£. —  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  der  Koninklijke  Akademie  van  Weten- 
schappen^  Afdeeling  Letterkunde^  Amsterdam. 

1866.    pp.  131—178.    Over  de   samenstelling  van    het    Sanhedrin. 

[The  composition  of  the  Sanhedrin.] 
1868.    pp.  22—28.    Over  F.  Ohabas,  Les  pastenrs  en  Egypte.     [F. 

Ghabas,  etc.] 
1873.    pp.  289 — 339.    De  stamboom  van  den   Masoretischen    tekst 

des  Oaden  Testaments.     [The  genealogy  of  the  Massoretic 

Text  of  the  O.  T.] 
Les  origines  dn  texte  masor^tiqnede  1' Ancient  Testament. 

Tradnit  du  hollandais  par  A.  Carri^re.    Paris,  E.  Leroux, 

1875. 
1877.     pp.  207—248.    Over  de  mannen  der  groote  Synagoge.     [The 

men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.] 
1883.    pp.  301—330.    Hngo  de  Groot  als  uitlegger  van  het  Oude 

Verbond.     [Grotins  as  an  expositor  of  the  O.  T.] 
1888.    pp.  167—189.    De  Melecheth  des  hemels  in  H.  vii.  en  xliv. 

van  Jeremia.     [The  Queen  of  Heaven  in    Jer.  vii.  and 

xhv.] 
1890.    pp.  273—322.    De  .chronologic  van  het  Persische  tijdvak  der 

Joodsche  gescbiedenie.     [The  Chronology  of  the  Persian 

Period  of  Jewish  History.] 


F. — Dr,  Msenlohr,  Het  Isra'elietisehe  volk   ander   de   regering  der 
Konxngen.    Leiden,  P.  Engels.    1861. 

Dl.  L  pp.  i.-iv.  Yoorrede.     [Preface  i.-iv.  to  Part  L] 

G. — Algemeene  Eonst-en  Letterbode. 

1853,  5th  Dec.    Over   het  "Advice   der  Theologische  faculteit  te 

Utrecht,  betrekkelijk  de  medewerking  aan  eene  nienwe 
Bijbelvertaling."  [On  the  "Report  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Utrecht,  on  the  proposed  collaboration  in  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible."] 

1854.  N.  18.    Aankondiging  van  E.  Beuss,  Geschiedenis  der  Chris- 

telijke  godgeleerdheid  gedurende  het  Apostolisch  tijdvak. 
[Announcement  of  E.  Beuss's  History  of  Christiaii 
Theology  during  the  Apostolic  age.] 
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1861.    N.  6.    Het    Binaietisohe    Bijbelbandschrift.     [The    Codex 
Siuaiticus.] 
N.  41.    Nekrologie.    T.  W.  J.  JuynbolL     [Obitnary  notice 
T.  W.  J.  J.] 

H. — Nieuw  en  Oud  {De  Bijhelvriend)* 

1860.  pp.  27 — 50.    Sohetsen    uit    de   geschiedenie   y&n   Imel.    I. 

David  en  de  Gibeonieten.     [Sketches  from  the  Historj  of 
Israel.    I.  David  and  the  Gibeonites.] 
pp.  247—268.    Id,    IL  De  scheuring  van  Salomons  rijk.    \JL 
The  partition  of  Solomon's  Kingdom.] 

1861.  pp.  35—53.    Id.     m.  De  oorsprong  der   Messiaaosche  ver- 

wachting.    [III.  The  origin  of  the  Messianic  ezpectatioiL] 
pp.  269—290.    Id.    IV.  De  zeventig  jaren  der  Babyloniacbe 
ballingschap.     [lY.  The  seventy  years  of  the  Babyloniao 
captivity.] 

1862.  pp.  41—64.    Id.    V.  Hoe  Sanl  koning  werd  over  Israel    [V. 

How  Saul  became  King  over  Israel] 

1863.  pp.  41—64.    Id.     YI.   De  strijd  tnsechen  Samuel  en  Saol. 

[YI.  The  conflict  between  Samuel  and  Saul] 

1864.  Y.  pp.  107—144.     Id.    YU.    De  profeet  Elia.     [VH  The 

prophet  Elijah.] 

1864.  YI.  pp.  55—73.    Id.    Till.  David   aan    het   hof  van  Sanl 

[Yni.  David  at  Saul's  Court]. 

1865.  pp.  161 — 192.    De  Israelietische  profeten  (Eene  voorleang). 

[The  Israelite  Prophets  ;  A  Lecture]. 

1866.  I.  pp.  195 — ^221.  Schetsen  uit  de  geechiedenis  van  Israel.  H. 

De  hervorming  van  Josia.     [Sketches  from  the  Hiitoi7 
of  Israel     IX.  The  Reform  of  Josiah.] 
IL  pp.  257—273.    Id.  X  De  dood  van  Josia.     [X.  The  death 
of  Josiah.] 

1867.  pp.  377—408.    De  Messiaansche  verwachting.    Eene  Toorle- 

zing.    [The  Messianic  expectation  :  a  Lecture.] 

1868.  pp.  1—19.    Schetsen  uit  de  geschiedenis  van  Israel    XL  Jo- 

3ua  en  de  Gibeonieten.    [Sketches,  etc     XI.  Joshua  aod 
the  Gibeonites.] 

1869.  pp.  89—108.    Id.  XH.  Eene  omwenteling  in  het  koniDkrijk 

Juda.    [Xn.  A  revolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Jodah.] 
pp.  455—472.     Id.     XHI.    Twee  Profeten.      [XIIL  Two 
Prophets.] 

1870.  pp.  505—525.    Id.    XIY.  De  volkstelling  van  David.    [XIV. 

David's  Oensns.] 

1871.  pp.391— 416.  Id.  XY.  De  profeet  Elisa.    [XY.  ThepropW 

*     Elisha.] 
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1872.    pp.  42 — 48.    De  schoolquaestie  in  Engeland.      [The   school 
question  in  England.] 
pp.  99 — 115.    Scheteen  nit  de  gesohiedenis  van  Israel.    XVI. 
Een  broederkrijg  afgewend  (Jos.  xzii.).     [Sketches,  etc. 
XVI.  A  civil  war  averted  :  Joshua  xxii.] 


J. — Biblioiheek  van  modeme  Tkeologie  {en  Letterkunde). 

1 866.    VII.  pp.  433 — 466.  Verwachtten  de  tijdgenooten  van  Jezus  een 

Messias?    [Did  the  contemporaries  of   Jesus  expect  a 

Mef^siah  V] 
1873.    L  pp.  229 — 246.     Schetsen   uit  de  gesohiedenis  van  Israel. 

XVII.    Saul's  uiteinde.      [Sketches,  etc.      XVII.   Saul's 

death.] 
[^o^  A  new  edition  of  the  collected  seventeen  sketches  will  be  pub- 
limbed  before  long  by  H.  C.  A.  Thieme  at  Nymegen.] 
1881.    I.  pp.  493-  511.    Over  de  waarde  en  den  inhoud  van  gods- 

dien-tige  voorstellingen  (De  Bussy).     [Value  and  conteuts 

of  religious  ideas.] 
1885.    pp.  571— 601.  Ezechiel. 

Ezekiel.    (The  Modern  Eevierv,  October,  1884.) 

K. —  Volksbihliotheek,  Amsterdam,  J.  C.  Loman. 

1876.    Het  duizendjarig  rijk.     [The  Millennium.] 
1880.    Immanuel  Kant. 

L. — Evangelische  Volksalmanak.     Amhem,  G.  W.  van  der  Wiel. 

1859.  pp.  75 — 85.    Wat  wil  de  Evangelisohe  Maatschappij  en  wat 

wil    zij   niet?     [What   does  Evangelical  Society  want, 
and  what  does  it  not  ?] 

1860.  pp.166 — 172.    Een  vooroordeel  tegen  den  overgang  tot  een 

ander  k  ^rkgdnootschip.     [A  prima  fade  reason  against 
passing  from  one  religion  to  another.] 


M. — Leerredenen  tot  bevordering  van  Evangelische  hennis  en  Christelijk 
leven.    Amhem,  G.  W.  van  der  Wiel. 

1856.    Het  gerigt  door  Jezus,  den  Menschenzoon  gehouden,  Joh.  v. 
27.     [The  judgment  held  by  Jesus,  the  son  of  man.] 

1859.  Het  lijden  van  Jezus,  Hebr.  ii.  10.     [The  suffering  of  Jesus.] 

1860.  Het  wereldoverwinnend  geloof,  1  Joh.  v.  44.      [The   faith 

which  overcomes  the  world.] 
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1862.  Niet  door  geweld,  maar  door  €k>d*8  geest,  Zach.  \y.  6^.    [Not 

by  yioloDce,  but  by  God's  epirit.] 
1864.    De  yrucht  van  de  lief de  tot  Jezus,  Job.  ziv.  21—23.  [The  fruit 
of  the  love  of  Jesus.] 

N. — Taal  des  gdoofs.  Godsdienstige  toespraken  onder  redaetie  van  W,ii 
Meijier,     Haarlem,  y.  de  Haan. 

1867.  Het  geheim  der  barmbartigheid,  Mattb.  zii.  20.  [The  secret 
of  charity.] 

1872.  Door  Christus  tot  den  Vader,  Job.  xiv.  6K     [Tbrougb  Christ 

to  the  Father.] 

1873.  Elia's  Hemelvaart  en  Eliza's  Bede,  2  Eon.  ii.  9, 10.     [Elijah's 

ascent  to  beaven  and  Elisha's  request.] 
1875.    Het  geloof  in  God's  liefde,  1  Job.  It.  19.     [Faith  in  God'k 

love.] 
De  geestelijke  Christus,  2  Eor.  y.  16^    [The  Spiritual  Christ.] 
Zij  weten  niet  wat  zij  doen,  Luc.  xxiii.  33,  34*.    [They  know 

not  what  they  do.] 

O. — Stuiverspreeken.    Harlingen. 

Het  oordeel  der  menscben,  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.     [The  judgment  of 
men.] 

P. — EvangeliespiegeL 

1 858.  De  ware  levens wi jsheid  eene  yrucht  der  godsdienst ;  naar  1  Eon. 
xxii.  1 — 28.     [True  wisdom  a  fruit  of  religion.] 

1863.  Eene  onbeantwoorde  yraag;  naar  Mara  xi  27*— 33.     [An  un- 

answered question.] 

Q.—Handelingen  van  de  Algemeene  Synode  der  Nederlandscke 
Hervor/nde  Kerk^'s  Oravenhaye, 

1 856.  pp.  1 1 6 — 131 .  Bapport  over  de  herziening  yan  een  Beglement 
yoor  kerkelijk  opzicht  en  tucht.  [Report  on  the  revision 
of  a  code  of  Church  supervision  and  discipline.] 

1862.  pp.  19 — 24.  Concept-missive  aan  den  Minister  over  de 
aangelegenbeid  der  classikale  kas.  [Draft  of  a  letter  to  the 
government  on  the  finances  of  the  olassis.] 
pp.  177—184.  Onderzoek  naar  de  wettigbeid  van  bet  stemoit- 
brengen  der  Waalscbe  oommissie  en  van  het  kerkbestnor 
van  Liimburg.     [Investigation  into  the  validity  of  the  vote 
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of   the   Walloon  Committee,  and  of   the    Ecclesiastical 
Assembly  of  Limburg.] 
1862.    pp.  218—249,  405—409.     Rapporten  over  een  Reglement  op 
de  yerkiezing  van  kerkeraadsleden.     [Reports  on  a  code 
to  regulate  the  election  of  Church  coanoillors.] 

pp.  359  —367.  Over  de  Terhouding  der  Indische  kerken  tot 
de  Nederlandsche  Herrormde  Kerk.  [On  the  relation  of 
the  Church  of  the  Dutch  Indies  to  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Netherlands.] 

pp.  395 — 402.  Sjmodale  brieven  aan  het  Provinciaal  kerk- 
bestuur  ran  Noordholland  en  aan  de  kerkeraadsleden  te 
Spaarnwoude.  [Letters  from  the  Synod  to  the  provincial 
assembly  of  North  Holland,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  council  at  Spamwoude.] 

pp.  409 — 412.  Over  wijzigingen  in  de  Reglementen  betreffende 
de  veranderde  betrekking  van  Kerk  en  Staat.  [On 
modifications  in  the  code  relative  to  the  altered  relations 
between  Church  and  State.] 

1865.  pp.  75 — 79.  Verslag  over  brieven  nit  Hongarije,  betreffende 
den  nood  der  kerken  aldaar  en  de  instandhouding  eener 
TheoJogische  Faculteit  te  Pesth.  [Report  on  letters  from 
Hungary,  relative  to  the  straits  of  the  churches  there,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Pesth.] 

pp.  80 — 81.  Twee  collectebrieven.  [Two  letters  in  appeal 
for  funds.] 

pp.  98 — 112.  Over  de  uitvoering  van  Art.  23  Algemeen 
Reglement.  [On  the  enforcement  of  Article  23  of  the 
general  code.] 

pp.  184 — 187.  Brief  aan  de  Superintendentie  der  Hervormden 
in  HoDgarije  langs  den  Donau.  [Letter  to  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  Reformed  believers,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  in  Hungary.] 

1869.    pp.  95—101.      Over  Art.  38  Reglement  op  het   godsdienst- 
onderwijs.     [On  Article  38  in  the  code  regulating  religious 
teaching.] 
.   pp.  109—101.    Over    Art.  23    Algemeen    Reglement.       [On 
Article  23  of  the  general  code.] 

pp.  152 — 154,  258.  Twee  brieven  aan  den  Minister,  over  Art. 
28  Reglement  op  de  vacaturen.  [Two  letters  to  the 
Government  on  Article  28  of  the  code  regulating  vacancies.] 

pp.  160 — 165.  Over  voorstellen  tot  veranderingen  in  Regle- 
menten.    [On  p  roposed  alterations  in  the  codes.] 

pp.  170 — 176.      0?er    het  adres  van  een  advocaat-diaken  te 
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's  Hage.     [Oq  the  memorial  of  a  deacon  (in  the  legal  pro- 
fession) at  the  Hague.] 

1873.  pp.  125—129.  Over  Art.  57  Reglement  op  de  vacaturen.  [On 
article  57  in  the  code  regulating  vacancies.] 
pp.  129 — 133.  Over  de  bekwaamheid  der  Waatsche  kandidaten 
in  de  Fransche  taal.  [On  the  proficiency  in  I'Vench  of  the 
Walloon  candidates.] 
pp.  157^—176.  Over  een  herzien  Reglement  op  het  ex&men 
ter  toelating  tot  de  Evangeliebediening.  [On  a  refised 
code  regulating  the  examination  for  admission  to  the 
ministry] 

1877.  pp.  66^69.  Over  het  houden  in  het  openbaar  der  meest 
belangrijke  zittingen  der  Synode.  [On  the  proposal  to 
open  the  most  important  meetings  of  the  Synod  to  the 
public  ] 
pp.  262 — 299.  Over  de  belijdenisvragen.  [On  the  questions 
to  be  pat  to  candidates  for  admission' to  Church  member- 
ship.] 
pp.  449--452.  Brief  aan  den  Minister  over  de  kosten  van  bet 
kerkelijk  hooger  onderwijs.  [Letter  to  the  Government 
on  the  expenses  of  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  Uoiversitj 
education.] 

R.—Kerhlijk  Weehhlad. 

1854.  N.  9.  Aankoudiging  van  H.  F.  T.  Fokkens,  Bijbel  voor  het 
Ghrihtelijk  gezin.  [Announcement  of  Fokkens'  Bible  for 
Christian  households.] 

N.  28.  Beoordeeling  van  Eliakim,  Le<i  vitdons  d*  Esaie  et  U 
nouvelle  terre.     [Review  of  Eliakim,  etc.] 

N.  48.  Aankoudiging  van  M.  Keyzer,  Do  leerstellingen  van 
de  Mohammedaansche  godsdienst.  [Announcement  of 
K*-yzer's  Doctrines  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.] 


S. — Kerkelijke  Covrant. 

1869.    N.  4.    Nog  een  woord  over  Schleiermather.     [A  further  word 
about  S.] 

T.—Nieu7V  Kerkelijk  Weekblad, 

1872.    N.  2.    De  modeme  richting  en  de  Protestanlenbond.    [The 
modern  school  and  the  Protestant  Union.] 
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U. — De  Hervorming, 

1876 — 1885.  Een  reeka  artikelen  over  kerkelijke  toestanden  in 
Engelandy  gewoonlijk  ^^n  per  maand.  [A  series  of  articles 
on  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England,  usually  one  a 
montb.l 

1888.    N.  39  en  40.    Zedelijke  Eeligie  (Salter,  Moral  Religion.) 

Kuenen   on   ethical   culture.    {The    Christian   Register^ 
November  Ist,  1888.) 


V. — BijUad  van  De  Herwormxng, 

1881.  N.  3.  Welke  is  de  onderlinge  verbouding  van  Theologie 
en  Ethiek?  [What  is  the  mutual  relation  between 
Theology  and  Ethics?] 

1886.    N.  6.    pp.  90— 95.    Wereldgodsdiensten.  [Universal  religions.] 

1888.  N.  8.    pp.113 — 119.    Bijbelstudiealsbestanddeeldervorming 

van  den  l^edendaagschen  godsdienstprediker.  [The  study 
of  the  Bible  as  an  element  in  the  education  of  a  modern 
preacher.] 
1890.  N.  4.  pp.  49 — 56.  Moet  met  de  Bussy  worden  ingestemd,  als 
hiJ8chrijft(Z>«  Oidi,  1889,1V.  132) :  "  De  orthodoxe  ethiek 
mogen  wij  niet  prijsgeven  V  [Must  we  agree  with  de  Bussy 
when  he  writes  '*  The  orthodox  ethics  must  not  be  aban- 
doned »*?] 

W. — The  Theological  Review.    A  Quarterly  Journal. 
1876.     July.    pp.  329—365.    Yahveh  and  the  **  other  gods/' 

X. — The  Modem  Review, 

188a     pp.  461— 488,  685— 713.    Critical  method. 
1884.     Oct.    Ezekiel. 

Y. — Revue  de  Vhistaire  des  religions, 

1886.     pp.  334—358.     L'oeuvre  d'Esdras. 

1889.  pp.  1 — 31.     Lar^forme  des  etudes  bibliques  selon  M.  Maurice 

Vemes. 

Z.—De  Gids. 

1865.  II.  pp.  387—396.  Beoordeeling  van  Y.  P.  N.  Land,  He- 
breuwsche  Qramroatica.  Eerste  6tuk.  [Review  of  Land, 
etc.] 
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1869.  III.  pp.  1—30,  185—216.  De  kerkelijke  beweging  in  Eng«- 
land.    [The  ecclesiastical  movemeDt  in  England.] 

1871.  EL  pp.  153—166.  Beoordeeling  van  A.  H.  Blom,  Debrief 
van  Jacobns.  [Review  of  Blom,  *'The  EptBtle  of 
James/'] 

A  A. — De  Tijdspiegel. 

1875.    m.    pp.  1 — 23.     De    nataur    en    de    zedelijke  wereldorde. 

[Nature  and  the  ethical  order  of  the  world] 
1877.    in.    pp.    327—343.       Nabetrachting    (G.    Ebers,  Waida.) 

[Rfcflections  suggested  by  Ebers,  Warda.] 

1 879.  I.    pp.  133—138.   Van  den  schrij ver  van  **  Warda  "  en  "  Homo 

Sum ''  (G.  Ebers,  Reis  van  Gosen  naar  den  berg  Sinai ) 
[A  work  by  the  author  of,  etc  A  journey  from  Goalen 
to  Mt.  Sinai.] 
pp.  261 — ^274.  Een  belangrijk  boek,  een  bedenkelijke  titeL 
[An  interesting  book,  a  questionable  title.]  (J.  W. 
Draper,  History  of  the  conflict  between  Religion  and 
Science.) 

1880.  II.    pp.  271 — 280.    Een  moeilijk  genre  en  rijne  eiechen  (G. 

Ebers,  Klea  en  Irene.)     [The  difficulties  and  requirement! 
of  the  historical  novel.] 
1882.    III.    pp.  79—94.    Een  keizer  en  rijn  lieveling  (G.  Ebers,  De 
Keizer.    George  Taylor,  Antinous)     [An  emperor  and 
his  favourite.] 

BB. — De  Nederlandsche  Spectator, 

1871.    W.  A.  van  Hengel  (12  Nov.  1779 ;  6  Feb.,  1871.) 
1889.    N  11,     Aankondigingvan  C.  P.  Tiele.  Babylonipch  Afisyriscbe 
Geschichte.     [Announcement  of  C.  P.  Tiele,  etc.] 

CC,—ffandelingen  van  de  Maatschappij  der  Nederlandsche  letUrkunde 

te  Leiden. 

1876—1877.  Toespraak  ter  opening  der  Algemeene  Veigadering, 
21  Juni,  1877.  [Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  General 
Assembly.] 

1882—1883.    Id.    21  Juni  1883. 

DD. — Mannen  van  heteekenis  in  onze  dagen.      Haarlem,  H.  D.  Tjeenk 

Willink. 

1884.    Afl.  1.    John  WiUiam  Colenso. 
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'EE.'—Jaarboek  der  Kaninklijke  Akademie  van    Wetermhappen,  1885. 
Amsi^rdam,  Joh.  Mdller,  1885. 

Levensbericht  van  Joannes  Henricus  Soholten.     [Biography  of 
J.  H.  a] 

WFr—Eerzog,  ReaUEticylthpadie,  2»  Ausg. 
Art.  J.  H.  Scholten. 

CK>. — Levensberichten  der  afgestorven  medeleden  van  de  Maatschappij 
der  Ned,  Lett,  te  Leiden, 

1886.     pp.  1 — 60.     Leyensbericht  van  Joannes  Henricus  Scholten. 
[Biography  of  J.  H.  S.] 

1889-     pp.  103—135.    Levensbericht    van    Lodewijk  Willem  Ernst 
Bauwenhoff.     [Biography  of  L.  W.  £.  B.] 

HH. — Actes  du  sixikme  congre$  international  des  Orientalistes,   Leide, 
E.  J.  Brill,  1884. 

1884.    pp.  39-54.    Discours  duPr^ident. 

n. — Eentvoord  van  aanbeveling  bij :  C.  C.Everett,  De  Voomaamste 
oude  godsdiensten.    Ambem,  Tweede  drnk,  1892. 

J  J. — The  Christian  Register. 

Nov.  1,  1888.    On  Ethical  Culture  (Salter,  Moral  Beligion). 
June  25,  1891.  Judaism  and  Christianity  (C.  H.  Toy,  Judaism  and 
Christianity). 

W.  C.  VAN  Manen. 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

Dr.  Harkavy  on  Saadjrah  Gaon« 

Lflten  und  WiTkedes  Saadjah  Goon  (Said  aUFajjumi^  892-942),  i?«J^i 
der  Talmudischea  Akademie  in  Sora,  Heft  L  (St  Peterabnig, 
1891,  in  Hebrew). 

In  honour  of  the  approaching  millenary  of  the  birth  of  the  famous 
Saadyah  Gaon  (for  it  is  believed  that  he  was  bom  in  the  year  892),  M.  J. 
Derenbourg,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  (with  thd  aasiatanee 
of  younger  scholars)  and  Dr.  Harkavy  have  undertaken  to  publish  the 
accessible  works  of  Saadyah  which  have  not  yet  been  critically  edited. 
The  first  installation  of  this  work  lies  now  before  as,  and  we  shali 
give  a  brief  description  of  it.  Dr.  Harkavy's  book  forms  a  fifth  part 
of  his  learned  Studien  und  Mittheilungen  arts  der  kais:  (gfentlickm 
Bibliothek  zu  8t.  Petersburg  (most  of  his  documents  being  found  in 
this  library),  of  which  the  first  appeared  in  1879.  The  present  part 
is  dedicated  toM.  J.  Derenbourg  on  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  hifl 
birthday  in  the  month  of  Ab  of  last  year.  Thus  Dr.  Harkary's 
important  contribution  to  the  Saadyah  literature  comes  a  httle  post 
festum  as  regards  M.  Derenbourg,  and  a  little  too  early  for  Saadyah's 
millenary  ;  noFertheless,  we  welcome  it  with  applause,  and  we  con- 
gratulate our  learned  friend  on  his  important  discoveries  which  ve 
find  in  this  first  part  of  the  work. 

A  grammatical  work  by  Saadyah  written  in  Hebrew  is  mentioned 
by  Abrahan  ben  Ezra  under  the  title  of  pi^^f  pronounced  bj 
late  writers  as  Iggaron;  but  the  true  pointing  in  early  MSS.  ii 
Agron,  with  Pathah  or  Segol.  The  important  discovery  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Agron,  as  well  as  of  the  Sepher  hag-  Galuy  (of  which  we 
shall  speak  later  on),  is  due  to  the  late  Karaitic  scholar,  M.  Firko- 
witz,  and  was  made  known  before  1867.  These  remains  are  now  in 
the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the  second  collection  of  the 
Firkowitz  MSS.,  and  from  them  Dr.  Harkavy  has  made  the  present 
scholarly  edition.  Unfortunately  only  two  large  fragments  of  the 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  preface*)  are  to  be  found  there,  but  Dr.  HarkaTy 
has  been  lucky  in  discovering  other  fragments  in  quotations  by  early 
writers,  as  will  be  mentioned  presently.  The  Arabic  prefoce  u 
accompanied  by  a  Hebrew  translation  by  Dr.  Harkavy,  and  both  pre- 
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faces  are  provided  with  ample  notes,  critical  as  well  as  lingaistic. 
The  texts  are  prefaced  by  the  learned  editor  with  the  following 
chapters : — 1.  An  extensive  bibliography  of  articles  and  notes  on  this 
book  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present  time.  We  may  8ay,  without 
exaggeration,  that  scarcely  an  item  is  here  missing,  for  even  mention 
is  made  of  the  remarks  of  modern  scholars  who  have  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  our  document.  It  was  only  natural  that 
Firkowitz's  discoveries  should  have  been  received  with  caption 
after  tho  proof  of  the  evident  falsifications  in  the  epitaphs  of 
Trtcbufut  Kale,  and  in  colophons  of  Biblical  MSS.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Harkavy  is  a  little  too  severe  upon  Dr.  Steinschneider,  who  with 
the  exacting  accuracy  of  a  bibliographer  was  naturally  more  inclined 
to  doubt,  and  more  difficult  to  be  persuaded,  than  other  modern  critics. 

2.  This  chapter  is  followed  by  a  record  in  which  a  description  of 
the  i4^r<7n  is  given,  the  date  of  composition,  the  contents,  the  titles,  the 
quotations  found  in  it,  and  the  mention  of  it  by  early  writers.  Saadyah 
says  that  he  composed  the  treatise  at  the  age  of  twenty  (912  C.E.). 

The  various  chapters  of  the  Agron,  •*  the  collector,"  had  each  its  own 
title  ;  one  of  these  was  perhaps  "  The  Book  of  the  Foundation  of  the 
Song."  an  Arabic  title  mentioned  in  the  extract  from  R.  Mebasser  (see 
last  line  but  three  of  this  page),  because  the  object  of  Saadyah  waste 
instruct  his  brethren  in  pure  Hebrew,  and  not  in  that  of  the  early 
liturgists,  whom  he  mentions  p^^,  *'  song,''  must  not  be  taken  here  in 
the  sense  of  metrical  compositions,  for  Dunash  states  expressly  that 
Saadyah  did  not  write  metrical  lines).  Dr.  Harkavy  takes  the  last- 
mentioned  title  as  the  Arabic  title  of  the  Agron  ;  further  discoveries 
may  settle  this  question.  Saadyah  mentions  in  the  Agron  five 
liturgists  who  lived  some  time  before  him.  These  are  :— (1)  The 
famous  Tos^  ben  Yose,  the  aathor  of  the  Ahodak  begiauing  with  the 
words,  mw  ni^«  nnna  TDTK  ;  (2)  his  pupil  Yanai ;  (3)  the  well 
known  Eleazar  Kalir ;  (4)  Joshua  ;  and  (5)  PhiQehas.  To  them  Dr. 
Harkavy  devotes  a  first  appendix,  in  which  we  find  that  Kalir  came 
originally,  according  to  Dr.  Harkavy,  from  Palestine,  just  as  his 
master  Yanai,  whose  liturgies  were  popular  and  already  accepted  in 
the  Babylonian  schools  at  the  time  of  Anan,  the  founder  of  tne 
Karaitic  sect  (about  760  as.).  As  to  the  two  other  liturgists  which 
follow  Kilir,  viz.,  Joshua  and  Phinehas,  Dr.  Harkavy *s  diicussioa  led 
to  no  definite  result.  Uncertain,  also,  it  remains  who  the  liturgist 
Nahrawani  is,  whom  B.  Mebasser  h'il-Levi  m-»ntions  in  his  polemical 
work  against  Saadyah,  and  in  which  he  mentions  the  Agron  with  the 
title  of  *'  Book  of  Song.''  Of  this  treatise  only  fragments  exist,  and 
Dr.  Harkavy  has  given  those  concerning  Saadyah's  grammatical  work 
as  far  as  they  are  accessible. 

The  second  appendix  treats  exhaustively  of  the  use  of  the  word 
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n3K  (from  which  the  tide  jnaH  is  derived)  by  Jewish  writers  from 
the  Talmud  to  the  last  century.  Perhaps  the  expression  m^3^K  nseQ 
in  the  Yemen  grammars,  Hebrew  and  Arabic  (see  Jewish  Quabteblt 
Review,  IV.,  p.  310)  is  derived  from  Saadyah,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  Af/ron,  of  which  we  possess  only  fragments. 

The  third  appendix  gives  an  interesting  enumeration  of  the  mne- 
monical  words  which  grammarians  from  Saadyah  to  our  oeotary 
(twenty-nine   in  number)   employ  for   indicating   the  radical  ind 

servile  letters.  .       X     -«.« 

We  come  now  to  a  second  treatise  of  Saadyah,  viz.,  the  ^I^JJn  "©O 
(Jeremiah  xxxii.  14,  *'tbe  open  book '0,  which  underwent,  like  the 
Aaron,  two  revisions,  the  one  in  Hebrew,  divided  into  verses,  provided 
with  vowel-points  and  accents,  and  of  which  only  a  few  lines  we 
extant  (p.  181),  and  the  other  in  Arabic,  divided  into  seven  parts,  of 
which  only  the  fragments  exist  now,  ably  edited  with  a  Hebrew  transU- 
tion  and  ample  critical  notes.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  historical 
part  is  entirely  missing,  and  that  others  are  only  fragmentary.    Let 
us  hope  that  they  may  yet  be  found  in  Eastern  Qenizas,    The  intro- 
duction  to  the  texts,  like  that  to  the  Agron,  gives  first  the  bibUo- 
graphy,  and  then  considers  the  tiUe,  contents,  and  division  of  ^e 
treatise.    Dr.  Harkavy  disputes  the  translation  of  ^pa  by  "Open"; 
he  makes  it  the  book  of  the  "  exiled,"  saying  that  Saadyah  wrote 
it  when  deposed  from  his  Patriarchate  at  Sora  (after  931),  and  rely- 
ing on  Saadyah*s  Arabic  rendering,  which  has  .T)K!:?N  nWW.    The 
word  T^«0,  however,  does  not  mean  **  exiled,''  but  "  one  who  exiles ;" 
possibly    the    original  MS.   had  the  reading  ^-,^5^^^,  "  the  viable, 
t.f .,  the  open  book,  visible  for  everyone,"  corresponding  to  ^173.    So 
aleo  the  Targum  NR^riD  KnOK^  flM,  and  the  Qamhis  take  it  in  the 
game  sense.    The  anonymous  Arabic  translator  in  the  MS.  Oxford, 
No.  181,  renders  ^l!?a  (Jer.  xxxii.  14)  by  niB'3D!?«,  divulged.     The 
parallelism  of  the  following  words  TODD  and  pi5D  confirms  the  read- 
ing  of  nnKD  ^^^  Ti^^'    In  an  extract  from  R.  Mebassees  discnssioos 
we  find  another  Arabic  title  of  the  Oaluy,  viz ,  1«nnps^  3Kn3, 
which  Dr.  Harkavy  renders  by  "  Book  of  reflection  or  consideration  " 
(if  we  understand  rightly  his  rendering  ni3:inpnn),  adding  in  the 
note  that  R.  Mebasser  did  not  like  to  mention  the  title  of  >l7a  for  TW 
as  casting  blame  upon  the  adversaries  of  Saadyah,  who  caused  hi« 
exile.    This  seems,  however,  to  us  far  fetched,  and  is  unnecessary  if 
our  suggestion  about  the  word  ITMXO  is  accepted.     Perhaps  a  part  of 
the  Qaluy  which  treated  of  instruction  from  similitudes  and  proverbs 
was  headed  n«anyN^«   nKflD,  which  means  instruction  by  proverbs. 
Since  we  know  that  the  Agron  was  divided  into  chapters,  headed 
3«nD,  the  same  may  have  been  the  case   with  the    Gahy,    It  J« 
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possible,  therefore^  that  Ibn  al-Nadim  had  heard  of  this  title,  and 
from  memory  turned  it  into  SfcffiOX^K  n^HD,  "  Book  of  Proverbs/* 
and  here  Dr.  Harkavy  has  the  happy  conjecture  that  this  book  is 
meant  by  Nadim,  and  not  Saadyah's  Commentary  on  Proverbs,  which 
has  another  title.  Indeed  the  ten  parts  which  Nadim  mentions  for 
the  division  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  agrees  well  with  the  Oaluy, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Harkavy,  had  in  the  second  composition  ten 
parts. 

After  the  extracts  from  B.  Mebas^er  concerning  the  Oaluy^  fol- 
lows another,  which  seems  to  Dr.  Harkavy  to  be  from  Saadyah*s 
Commentary  on  a  part  of  the  seventh  division  of  the  Gulny,  This  is 
followed  by  a  passage  found  in  a  MS.  at  St.  Petersburg  relating  to 
the  composition  of  the  Mishnah,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  s<)cond 
part  of  the  Oaluy,  Next  come  quotations  by  Dunash  and  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra  from  the  Oaluy,  others  by  Abraham  ben  David  and  Abraham 
ben  Hiyya  being  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  Another  mention 
of  the  Galuy  by  a  contemporary,  and  perhaps  a  pupil  of  Saadyah, 
lately  found  in  a  fragment  of  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Harkavy  in  one  of  the  next  parts  of  his  book  (according 
to  the  outside  page,  there  are  two  more  parts  to  come). 

We  have  now  to  say  a  word  about  the  appendices  to  this  part, 
which  are  not  less  important  than  those  to  the  Agron,    They  are  the 
following  : — 1.  On  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  Oaluy,  viz.  (a) 
Jesus  ben  Sirach  and  Eleazar  ben  Irai,  author  of  a  book  of  Wisdom 
(see  Jewish  Quarterly  Beview,  IY.,  p.  162)  ;  (b)  The  Book  of  the 
Hasmoneans  in  Aramaic  (the  Megillath  Antiokhos),  the  book  of  the 
men  of  Kairowan  or  Africa,  and  some  minor  quotations.     Of  course 
we  cannot  give  here  any  summary  of  Dr.  Harkavy^s  opinions  on  the 
Apocrypha  mentioned.  His  book  ought  to  be  carefully  read  in  order  to 
find  out  all  the  new  matter  which  he  lays  before  us.     The  second  and 
third  appendices  ard  historically  important,  although  not  very  refresh- 
ing in  language  and  contents.    They  contain  documents  wherein  one 
chief  of  a  school  attacks  another.    The  chief  dramatis  personm  are,  of 
course,  Saadyah,  the  Nasi  David  bin  Zakkai,  an  unknown  Ben  Meir, 
Ahron  Sarjado,  and  others.     The  document  concerning  Bcjn  Meir, 
who  wanted  to  restore  the  Palestinian  patriarchate  for  his  own  benefit, 
has  only  been  recently  discovered,  as  well  as  a  fetv  lines  which  Dr. 
Harkavy  considers — most  likely  with  justice — as  belonging  to  Saadyah's 
Book  on  the  Feast  Days,  or  a  treatise  on  the  Calendar,  which  he  men- 
tions in  the  Galuy,     The  second  contains  a  fragment  of  Sarjado'a 
attacks  upon  Saadyah,  and  of  the  excommunication  of  the  Patriarch 
David  ben  Zakkai,  re-edited  from  the  MS.  which  Firkowitz  had,  not 
very  successfully,  reproduced  in  photography.     Dr.    Harkavy  was 
able  to  read  many  words  which  could  not  be  deciphered  in  the  photo- 
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graph.  It  is  most  likely,  as  Dr.  Harkavy  suggests,  that  the  docameat 
was  written  by  the  E^r aite  Sahl  ben  Biatzliah,  who  may  have  added  some 
iayective  matter  of  his  own,  for  we  know  that  Saadyah  was  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Karaites.  However,  Saaiyah  himself  mentions 
most  of  them  in  the  Oaluy,  In  this  last  document  we  fiad  nameroas 
names  of  friends  and  enemies  of  Saadyah,  hitherto  unknown.  Other 
names  will  follow  in  the  part  of  Dr.  Harkavy*s  work  which  will  give 
the  biography  and  the  bibliography  of  Saadyah. 

We  may  hope  that  in  the  meantime  some  documents  ooncemini^ 
Ssadyah  will  be  discovered  amongst  the  fragments  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  St.  Petersburg  and  in  other  libraries.  One  thing  is  certain 
— that  the  biography  of  Saadyah  will  hive  to  be  rewritten,  as  well  as 
the  notices  of  the  contents  of  his  numerous  works.  The  part  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  Graetz's  History  of  ike  Jews  relating  to  Saadyah  is 

abeady  superseded,  and  should  be  used  with  great  caution. 

« 

A.  Neubauer. 


Leimdoerfer'8    *'  Koheleth.'* 

Das  heilige  Schriftwerk.  Koheleth  im  LichU  der  Oeschiehte,  Nene 
Forsehung  uber  Ecclesiastes  nehst  Text^  Uebersetzuny  ttrnd  Kom- 
mentar  von  David  Leimdoerfer,    (0.  Fritsche,  Hamburg,  1892.) 

The  saying  of  the  Rabbis  that  the  Law  can  be  explained  in  forty- 
nine  ways  is  certainly  more  than  justified  in  the  case  of  Koheleth. 
Dr.  Leiradoerfer  mentions  in  the  preface  to  his  book  that  Knobel  speaks 
of  thirty-three  translations  and  commantaries  from  1609  to  1833; 
Graetz  gives  from  1836  to  1868  not  less  than  nineteen,  and  Reass 
from  1871  to  1890  about  the  same  number,  altogether  seventy-one 
Christian  writers,  not  to  speak  of  commentaries  written  in  Hebreir, 
of  introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  many  essays  in  varioas 
periodicals.  None  of  these  numerous  commentaries  have  satisfied  Dr. 
Leimdoerf  er,  either  for  the  explanation  of  the  historical  facts  alladed 
to  in  the  book,  and  consequently  for  the  date  of  its  composition  and 
for  its  author,  or  for  the  exegesis ;  and  although  Dr.  Leimdoerfer 
states  that  Graetz's  commentary  stimulated  him  to  his  present  work, 
he  follows  his  own  way  in  every  respect. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  date  of  Ecclesiastes.  Dr.  Leimdoerfer  shows 
that  the  author  of  Koheleth  speaks  (a)  of  a  king  who  was,  and  is  no 
more,  in  Jerusalem,  who  is  wiser  than  all  before  him,  and  this  alone 
excludes  already  the  authorship  of  Solomon,  (b)  of  a  general  misrule, 
(0)  of  a  despotic  and  warlike  regime,  {d)  of  materialism  which 
prevaib  in  the  kingdom,  (f)  of  fanatics  in  religion  and  believers  in 
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superstition,  {f)  of  wise  men  in  opposition  to  fools,  {g)  of  literary 
men  (H^DDK  ^yi)  and  learned  men  (D^DDH),  (h)  of  the  existence  of 
an  oral  law,  (t)  of  want  of  patriotism  (which  is  deduced  from  the 
use  of  D^n?>C  for  the  name  of  Qrod  and  not  tV\7V*)  ;  (;),  finally,  of 
the  language  in  which  the  book  is  written.  From  all  this  it  results 
clearly  that  Koheleth  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Solomonic  epoch.  In 
the  epoch  when  the  book  was  written,  a  king  reigned  who  came  from 
prison  to  the  crown,  who  was  a  despot,  who  did  not  reward  merit,  who 
chased  holy  men  from  the  sanctuary,  and  who  favoured  men  without 
merit.  This  king  does  not  care  for  the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  neither  for 
wive  counsel ;  he  is  not  independent,  although  an  old  man,  but  he  is  a 
fool,  and  a  lad  (IPJ,  which  means,  according  to  Dr.  Leimdoerfer,  he  is 
dependent  like  a  slave),  he  is  surrounded  by  princely  fools,  who 
see  the  ruiu  of  the  State,  but  care  only  for  pleasure  and  wealth, 
without  thinking  that  there  is  a  judgment ;  the  king  carries  on 
wars  more  for  victory,  money,  and  booty  than  for  politics.  He  has  a 
son,  who  will  be  some  day  his  successor.  This,  says  Dr.  Leimdoerfer, 
is  not  the  picture  of  Herod  the  Great,  as  Graetz  proposes,  neither  one 
of  the  Persian  satraps,  as  others  believe  (for  they  were  not  kings) ;  and 
amongst  post-exilic  kings  (for  pre-exilic  kings  are  out  of  the  question 
for  obvious  reasons),  the  historical  facts  alluded  to  can  only  be  applied 
to  Alexander  Jannssus  (105  to  79  B.C.),  who  was  released  from  prison 
after  the  death  of  Aristobalus  I.  by  Queen  Salome.  He  disregarded 
and  even  persecuted  the  wise  men  of  the  Pharisees  ;  he  carried  on 
many  wars ;  he  oppressed  the  people  ;  and  in  his  time  the  Tetragram- 
maton  was  no  more  pronounced,  even  by  the  high-priest.  The  refer- 
ences to  these  historical  facts  in  Koheleth  are  fully  proved  with  great 
skill  and  learning  by  our  author,  if  we  except  the  forced  explanation 
of  the  word  "^V^  as  **  slave,  which  is  not  independent,*'  and  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Easenes  with  those  who  practise  superstitions.  Thus 
the  skit  on  the  king  and  his  time,  as  given  in  Koheleth,  could  be 
admitted  to  relate  to  Alexander  Jaunseus.  But  if  so,  the  title 
"Holy  book,"  which  Dr.  Leimdoerfer  gives,  is  not  right,  for  if 
Koheleth  is  holy,  it  must  be  composed  by  Solomon,  and  no  historical 
argument  ought  to  prevail  against  his  authority  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  composed  as  late  as  105  B.C.,  Koheleth  cannot  be  holy. 

So  far  we  can  follow  our  authors  reasoning.  But  that  is  not  the 
case  concerning  thn  author  of  Koheleth,  who  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Leimdoerfer,  none  else  but  Simeon  ben  Shetah,  a  relative,  and  accord- 
bg  to  other  traditions,  even  a  brother  of  Queen  Salome.  For  this 
assumption  there  is  not  a  shade  of  reason,  except  that  no  other  literary 
name  is  known  at  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannseus  who  could  have 
composed  such  a  book,  which  has  much  analogy  with  some  sayings 
quoted  in  his  name.     We  believe  that  the  Pharisaic  school  included 
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other  learned  men  besides  oar  Simeon.  As  for  tbe  few  nyings 
which  are  reported  in  bis  name,  we  cannot  find  that  thej  have  any 
striking  analogy  witb  those  in  Koheletb,  except  that  both  are  ethical 
sayings.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  relative  of  tbe  qneea  should 
draw  such  a  picture  of  ber  husband  ?  We  cannot  belieTe  it 
Besides,  if  Simeon  ben  Sbetah,  who  was  one  of  the  dmumviraU^ 
were  tbe  author  of  Koheleth — a  circumstance  which  must  hare 
been  known  by  some  of  bis  intimates— it  would  not  have  been 
forgotten  some  fifty  years  later,  when  the  admission  of  Koheleth 
into  tbe  Oanon  was  disputed.  More  strange  it  is  when  Dr.  Leim- 
doerfer  says  that  the  words,  *'  Koheleth,  son  of  David,  king  in 
Jerusalem,"  refer  to  Simeon,  who  styled  himself  ^/O,  analogous  to  tbe 
use  of  the  word  as  a  title  for  Babbis  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  C.E.,  Simeon  saying  of  himself  that  he  is  the  literary  king 
in  Jerusalem. 

In  the  chapter  of  the  thoughts  and  language  of  Koheleth,  Dr. 
Leimdoerfer  follows  bis  predecessors;  they  contain  Hellenistic 
thoughts  and  words.  Whether  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  oral  law  in  the  | 
expression  "wise  men**  and  ** masters  of  tbe  assemblies"  (xiL  11), and 
whether  \pT\  (**  set  in  order,''  xii.  9)  alludes  to  tbe  nupA  (institutions) 
made  by  the  Syobedrion,  as  our  author  tbioks,  we  cannot  decide,  the 
history  of  the  beginning  of  the  oral  lav  not  being  fixed  yet  on  a  sure 
basis.  A  subsequent  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  poitsible  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  his  theories,  and  next  our  author  gives  a 
chapter  on  the  relation  of  Koheleth  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiasticus ;  of  course  Dr.  Leimdoerfer  c«>me8  to  tbe  conclusion 
that  Koheleth  could  not  have  been  written  before  64  b.c.,  and  con- 
sequently the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  has  borrowed  from  Siracb.  The 
concluding  chapter  shows  tbe  ensetnble  of  Koheleth  to  be  a  logical 
arrangement  as  far  as  Semitic  genius  allows  it.  It  contains  (a) 
Kobeletb's  Monologue  (chaps,  i.  to  iii.) ;  (b)  tbe  picture  of  the  un- 
healthy Gh>verQment  and  State  (chaps,  iv.  to  vi.  8) ;  (e)  tbe  polemical 
Wisdom  (chap.  viii.  6  to  xii.)  ;  finally  (i),  the  collecting  and  instruct- 
ing Wisdom.  This  is  followed  by  tbe  Massoretic  text,  a  Grerman 
translation,  with  copious  notes.  Of  what  use  the  Massoretic  is  we 
cannot  understand,  unless  the  book  is  intended  for  use  in  schools 
and  synagogues.  The  German  translation  is  very  hard,  and  often  not 
only  ambiguous,  but  to  us  unintelligible.  What  means,  for  instance, 
JEr  weiss  anzugehen  gegen  dteLebenden  (vi.  8,  D^^nn  133  \>T\7) ;  or,  in 
the  next  verse  (E^D^  I^HD),  Als  das  Angehen  der  WUlens  f  1%6  few 
emendations  in  the  notes  are  not  always  happy,  even  when  borrowed 
from  predecessors.  Why  not  take,  e.^.,  Dfi^,  in  iii  17,  in  the  sense  of 
"  he  has  fixed,"  instead  of  the  sense  IW,  "  with  him  *'  ?     iv.  17,  W^ 
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oannot  refer  to  these  "  who  hear,**  which  are  not  meotioned  in  the 
▼erse,  but  it  certainly  refers  to  the  fools  (Q^^DD),  who  do  not  know 
even  to  do  evil  (A.  and  R.  V.,  v.  1,  "  for  they  know  not  that  they  do 
evil/'  does  not  represent  the  Massoretic  text).  Of  course,  the  tranR- 
lation  and  the  notes  are  often  adapted  to  find  allusions  upon  which 
Dr.  Leimdoerfer  bases  his  conjectures  for  the  date  and  the  author  of 
Kohelelh.  But  in  spite  of  all  criticism  which  may  be  considered  as 
sabjecdve,  our  author's  book  is  worth  reading,  even  if  only  for  his 
introductions  to  the  various  matters  which  Koheleth  contains  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  for  we  find  much  learned  information  in  them.  A 
more  simple  style  in  these  parts  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  made  the 
arguments  clearer. 

A.  Neubauer. 


Die  haggadischen  Elemente  in  den  Homilien  des  Aphraates^  des 
persischen  Weisen.  Von  Dr.  Salomon  Funk.  Eanffman,  F^nk- 
fort-on-the-Main. 

To  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  late  Prof.  W.  Wright  we  owe  the 
edition  of  the  Homilies  of  Aphraates,  the  Persian  sage,  written  in  the 
Syriao  language.  In  consequence  of  his  having  changed  his  original 
name  into  Jacob,  when  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of  the  Monastery  of 
Mar  Mattai,  his  Homilies  were  ascribed  for  a  considerable  time  to 
Jacob  of  Nisibis.  Another  reason  why  Aphraates*  writings  had  almost 
fallen  into  oblivion  is  given  by  Ryssel  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  1883, 
p.  338),  viz.,  because  tbey  abound  in  rabbinical  elements.  The  author 
of  the  above-mentioned  little  book  pursues  the  task  of  picking  out 
these  haggadio  portions  from  the  Homilies  and  coUatiog  them  with  the 
corresponding  passages  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim.  It  is, 
therefore^  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  religious 
literature  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  it  also  shows  how 
parts  of  the  Jewish  traditions  became  known  to  Christians.  Many 
were  in  this  manner  also  incorporated  in  the  Koran  and  the  Moslim 
traditions.  The  author  quotes  the  respective  passages  from  Wright^s 
edition,  and  places  after  each  the  original  Talmudical  passage  or 
Midrash,  both  with  German  translations  and  commentary.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Syriac  quotations  show  many  errata,  which,  however,  I 
need  not  here  point  out,  as  they  may  be  easily  detected  by  comparison 
with  Wright.  Introduction  and  appendices  prove  that  the  author 
has  studied  his  subject  successfully. 

H.   HiRSCHFELD. 
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NOTES  AND  DISCUSSION. 

THE  DISBAELI  FAMILY. 

The  ancestors  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  se  tied  in  Venice  at  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteeuth  century,  and  it  will  be  interestiDg  to 
publish  three  epitaphs  of  members  of  the  Disraeli  family  who  died 
in  that  city  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 

These  epitaphs  are  taken  from  the  same  MS.  from  which  I  ha^e 
already  extracted  the  two  hundred  inscriptions  published  in  my  book 

The  first  of  the  three  now  given  dates  from  the  year  1631,  and 
refers  to  a  Leone  Israeli.  The  second  and  third  are  the  epitaphs  of 
Esther  and  her  husband  Jacob  Israeli,  who  died  in  1632  and  1642 
respectively.  In  order  to  be  buried  near  his  wife,  Jacob  Israeli  had 
erected  his  tombstone  during  his  life-time,  and  the  date  of  his  death 
was  subsequently  adiJed.  The  two-fold  epitaph  is  a  memorial  of  his 
love  for  his  wife,  "  the  ornament  of  her  husband,**  with  whom  he 
wishes  to  be  united  again  in  death. 

iDnDD  n?  rr^iK  rhv 

mc!\  pvp  D3n  rhv 

^«n  HD^i  iDn3  nnD3 

«v  K"X  ^3^2  ^JT^P  ^^P 


*  I  have  added  a  free  translation  of  this  epitaph.  It  is  impossible  to 
preserve  the  plays  upon  words  which  occur  in  the  original.  I  have  also 
omitted  the  dates. 

'The  "Lion"  has  gone  from  his  forest, 
He  has  risen  to  God  in  the  sky. 
A  sage,  a  chief,  he  has  risen, 

"Unto  God  I  lift  up  mine  eye." 
Honoured,  beloved,  fair  to  look  upon, 
Like  to  Moses  on  Sinai. 
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•  1'V'  hiOer  IpX^'  rn 

-riK^ 

TriDK^D 

.  3n"n  iiB^ 

«*D  '«  DV  TDDJ 

JX"Bn  ^2tD  nnDD3 

ns  rniK^p 

n^yn  -inn 

B'DD 

na:D  iDK^ 

ne^^K  nxD 

nty« 

:  nnn!?B'  id3 

rv^  apjr 

-^  Tn 

:  nnDicr  hd^ 

"inbK  «^ni 

nou 

D*3nK31 

D>n«  ^in 

vn 

^KTB'O 

niD")  niRDK' 

-»D 

:  nnvya  "nxo 

nniD  'hv 

P  ^y 

:  nnrnx  1^1 

«^n  in^nN 

n3D« 

^n  niyn 

iriDwS 

DiptD 

-®DD  p«!? 

nn-wsni 

ni)7\ 

:  nnipi  nhn 

r6^  nvn 

PDH 

tnncym  pn 

nnnn: 

nyni 

n  D^p^ 

■nrr  -KW 

nyn 

n"iB^  nx5^ 

n«  \nrh 

T't  DV 

rnnKTiD  ^a 

Dn«  pS 

«nn 

:  nnvi  ni 

n?  D^ij6 

nxn 

HD  onnK 

n^xr  vn 

-^  T« 

nn'ts  'ni 

KS^'tr  noB' 

nxK'j 

:naD-nD  on 

niy  D-Krn 

nDn« 

tnnc'^Dnn 

A.  Berliner 

-vrx 

The  Pronunciation  of  the  I«etter  AYN  (^). 

No  doubt  exists  among  Oriental  philologists  as  to  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  Ayn^  so  that  little  that  is  new  can  be  said  on 
the  subject.  The  aim  of  the  following  remarks  is,  therefore,  chiefly 
to  show  how  it  should  not  be  pronounced.  Although  the  letter  is 
one  of  the  principal  characteri>tics  of  the  Semitic  languaiy^es,  the  habit 
of  articulatiag  it  falsely  is  yery  widely  diffused.  Many  Jews  in 
foreign  countries,  it  is  true,  fancy  they  pronounce  most  grammatically 
if  they  speak  it  through  the  nose,  but  it  is  not  taught  so  in  the  schools, 
whilst  in  this  country,  in  Holland,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  nasal 
articulation  of  the  V  occupies  the  rank  of  a  doctrine. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  iotroduce  this  little  research  in 
dbsurdum  by  a  brief  statement  about  the  nature  of  this  consonant ; 
and  here  it  is  sufficient  to  hay  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  the 
gMttvrals,  and  is  produced  by  a  strong  compression  of  the  throat, 
accompanied  by  expulsion  of  the  breath. 

For  non-Semitic  individuals  the  pronunciation  of  this  guttural 
sound  is  rather  difficult,  as  they  are  inclined  to  relax  the  pressure  of 


Cried  a  voice  :  Thy  lair  now  leaving. 

To  My  Garden  in  heaven  come  nigh. 
^'Israel"  arose  at  this  bidding, 

To  be  saved  by  the  Lord  on  high.' 


I.  A. 
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the  throat  and  utter  it  exactly  like  the  oommoQ  a.  The  European 
Jews  being  accastomed  from  their  childhood  only  to  speak  doq- 
Semitic  languages,  their  organs  of  speech  have  consequently  been 
developed  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  ^  the  peoples  among  whom 
they  live.  One  can  soon  discover  from  the  manner  a  Jew  pronouooei 
Hebrew  his  native  countiy  or  even  province.  The  right  enunciation, 
however,  can  easily  be  learnt,  and  the  Hebrew  language  itself  shovi 
the  way. 

For  the  Jews  who  read  their  prayers  and  the  weekly  portions  of  the 
law  in  the  Hebrew  original,  this,  especially  the  pronunciation  of 
the  y,  is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  otherwise  the  sense  .of  many 
words  could  be  greatly  altered,  which  would  make  the  reading  invalid 
or  change  it  into  blasphemy.  The  Talmud,  e,g,,  censures  the  subsdto- 
tion  of  K  for  y,  and  disallows  special  clave^  of  people  from  acting 
as  readers  ^^  because  they  speak  the  Aiefs  like  Ayns  and  the  Ayns  like 
Alefs''^  Nevertheless  the  Talaiud,  following  the  rules  of  late  Antmtic 
orthography,  changes  N  and  y  in  many  instancef",  euf.y  ^SX^^Dil^, 
KJK  -  N:j^,«  etc.,  etc. 

Is  it  in  order  to  avoid  this  change  of  V  with  M  that  so  many 
Jews  have  adopted  the  habit  of  pronouncing  P  as  a  nasal  sound  ng ! 
At  any  rate,  it  is  characteristic  that  they  keep  to  it  wiih  a  sort  of 
fanaticism  which  would  be  Worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Let  us  see  hov 
far  this  pronunciation  is  justifiable. 

The  remark  I  made  concerning  the  softening  of  y  into  K  in  the 
orthography  of  the  Talmud  holds  good  for  m^ny  Semitic  languages  of 
older  and  later  date.  As  to  the  Northern  dialects,  in  Assyrian  it  dis- 
appears entirely ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  some  younger  Aramtic 
dialects,  and  classical  Hebrew  also  shows  frequent  instances  of 
softening  the  y  or  dropping  it  altogether.  Arabic,  which  remained 
longest  untouched  by  foreign  influences,  has  not  only  preserved  the 
pure  pronunciation  of  y,  but  t>ossesse3  another  still  stronger  gattnnl, 
gh  (spoken  almost  like  r),  which  undoubtedly  existed  also  in  Hebrew. 
The  Greek  translation  of  the .  Bible  gives  many  instances  of  this,  bat 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  two,  Pharao  and  Gomorrha.  It  is 
indeed  superfluous  to  say  another  word  on  this  mitter,  which  is  known 
to  every  beginner  of  Hebrew  or  any  other  kindred  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  the   Semitic  alphabets  have  only  one  nasal 


'  Megillah  24 ;  cp.  Berakh.  32,  and  other  places  also  concerning  the 
change  of  y  and  H.  The  Talmud  does  not  mention  a  nasal  pronunciation, 
because  it  was  evidently  quite  unknown  at  that  time. 

•  Levy  in  his  Woerterbuch  reads  H^K,  ag^nst  which  see  Wright, 
"  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages,"  p.  49. 
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consonant,  n  ;*  a  mixed  souDd,  as  in  the  French  orty  does  not  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  tiasal-FouDdiog  Greek  words,  foreign  in  Aramaic,  are 
dissolved  into  distinct  n-k,  viz ,  dvdyKy  (anangkee)='*[>X^}^.  {anankee), 
£ven  the  name  Onkelos,  which  is  often  quoted  in  support  of  a  nasal 
pronunciation,  is  to  be  read  On-kelos, 

However  much  otherwise  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  among 

the    Spanish    Jews  differs  from  that  of    the   German   Jews,  both 

classes  agree  in  pronouncing  the  V  as  a  nasal.    Now  it  can  be  clearly 

proved  that  the  Spanish  Jews  did  not  bring  this  nasal  articulation 

from   their  original  country,  for   the  simple  reason  that  the  Jews 

living  in   the  Pyrenaic  Peninsula,  North  Africa  and  in   the  East, 

speak  the  y  indeed  very  deeply  in  the  throat,  and  have  altogether 

preserved  the  full  Oriental  pronunciation  of  Hebrew.    The  members 

of  the  Spanish  congregation,  who  have  adopted  the  ng,  call  their 

leading  body — employing  the  term  used  in  the  Mishnah — Mohamad 

(1lDPt3)  and  not  as  we  should  expect,  Mangamad;  thoy  say  Homer 

iP^'QV)  and  not  ngomer.    In  these  two  words  they  render  the  y  by 

another  guttural,  the  H,  for  which  any  amount  of  examples  can  be 

brought,  and  which  also  did  the  Phoenicians,  as  in  Hasdrubal  (7y3")Ty). 

And  all  English  Jews  call  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 

Prayer-Book  Hebrew,  according  to  Latin  Hebraice  and  Greek  ifipaurri, 

but  in  the  original  they  would  certainly  read  ngibri. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  we  can  deduce  the  rule  that  words 
with  y,  which  in  olden  times  passed  over  into  daily  use,  have 
maintained  their  right  pronunciation,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
corruption  into  ng  is  of  considerably  later  date.  How  did  it  arise  ? 
That  is  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  for  the  following  reason: — In  the 
Polish  language  there  exist  two  nasal  sounds,  eng  and  ong^  which, 
however,  are  not  expressed  orthographically,  but  by  ^  and  a  with  a 
cidille,  viz.,  e  and  a.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Jews  in  countries  of 
Polono-Slavic  population  first  translated  this  nasal  sound  by  the 
inaudible  Hebrew  consonants,  whenever  the  vowels  a  and  o  occurred. 
The  letter  V  was  especially  exposed  to  this  treatment,  because  people 
had  a  faint  recollection  of  some  peculiarity  in  its  pronunciation. 
Gradually  V  became  a  nasal  sound  when  preceded  or  followed  by  an^ 
vowel.  This  nasal  articulation  was  even  extended  to  the  K  in  other 
words  of  frequent  use,  such  as  ^^f,  pronounced  dngsher,  whereby  the 
p^rj  compositnm  of  the  first  syllable  became  a  full  (and  accentuated) 
Patah.  With  the  emigration  of  Polish  Jews  to  western  countries  the 
nasal  y  was  propagated  and  also  adopted  by  the  Sephardic  Jews,  the 

1  Rather  a  liquida^dSiA  therefore  often  interchanged  with  other  If  qui  dip, 
especially  m.    Cp.  Wright,  /.  c,  pp.  fi7  and  145  :tqq. 
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social  ezclusireDess  of  the  latter  forming  no  barrier  against  the  pene- 
tration of  this  anomaly.*  Even  the  langnage  of  the  best  classes  of  a 
country  cannot  prevent  slang  expressions  and  corruptions  ereepiog 
into  it. 

Deeply  rooted  as  the  evil  is,  it  can  be  extirpated  by  means  of  the 
Fcbool.  Teachers  can  easily  control  their  own  pronunciation  sod 
teach  it  to  their  pupils.  Unfortunately,  one  cannot  say  that  the 
study  of  Hebrew  grammar,  first  cultivated  by  Jews  more  than  one 
thousand  years  ago,  receives  from  Jews  of  the  present  day — with  nr© 
exceptions — the  attention  due  to  it. 

I  have,  in  writing  these  lines,  the  feeling  of  stirring  a  wasps'  nest, 
and  am  prepared  to  see  the  champions  of  the  ngayn  defend  it  a> 
some  holy  relic.  Miny  are  anxious  to  make  the  pubhc  wonthip 
SQsthetic  and  attractive ;  here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  away  with 
something  which  is  in  every  way  hideous  and  unsesthetic. 

H.  HiRSCHFELD. 


The  Workfl  of  Professor  Graetz. 

Herb  Halberstamm  has  cast  a  keen  and  kindly  eye  over  the  BihUo- 
grapby  of  the  works  of  the  late  Professor  Graetz,  which  appeared  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Bbvibw,  and  anp* 
plies  the  following  notes  and  additions  which  will  be  of  interest  :— 

(1)  Kurze  Erwiederung  auf  die  nachttachlichen  BemerkongeD 
zu  Graetz'  Koheleih  (^Rahmer^s  Literarische  Beilage  zur  isr.  Woehen- 
schrift,  1872]. 

(2)  Letter,  in  Hebrew,  to  R.  Zeeb  Wolf  Ohajoth,  concerning  the 
life  of  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  (in  Ha-Karmel,  1866.  The  letter  is  dated 
22  Elul,  1864). 

(3)  Three  parts  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "History,"  translated 
into  Hebrew  by  Caiman  Schulmann. 

(4)  The  German  translation  of  the  Psalms  was  also  published 
separately. 

(5)  The  proposed  contribution  to  the  Krotoschin  edition  of  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  (which  was  entered  in  the  list  published  in  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review),  was  never  made,  as  the  plan  feD 
through.    The  title  page,  however,  bears  Professor  Graetz's  nama 

L  Abrahams. 
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A  Rnmour  about  the  Ten  Tribes  in  Pope  Martin  V.'s  Time. 

The  legend  of  the  Ten  Tribes  formed  the  Jews'  romance  and  national 
epic.  Though  the  ideas  and  hopes  it  inspired  in  different  centuries 
have  been  bat  sparingly  recorded,  a  sufficient  number  of  literary 
docaments,*  nevertbeless,  exists  to  euable  us  to  note  the  vigour  and 
persistency  with  which  it  bas  maintained  itself  down  to  our  day.  The 
Hebrew's  imagination,  degraded  and  borne  to  the  ground  in  Europe, 
flew  swiftly  and  unhesitatingly  to  Asia,  where  it  refreshed  itself  by  the 
establishment  of  ideal  kingdoms  and  the  contemplation  of  fancied 
Jewish  power.  The  misery  in  sight  it  regarded  as  transient,  the 
deliverance  in  prospect  as  inevitable.  Far  away,  in  distant  India, 
lived  the  Ten  Tribes,  with  their  hero-kings  and  overwhelming  armies, 
impatiently  awaiting  the  last  of  the  ten  signs  which  would  give  them 
the  signal  for  marching  to  the  relief  of  their  suffering  brethren 
pining  in  captivity.  The  billows  of  the  Sambation  still  heaved,'  an 
indication  that  the  hour  of  deliverance  had  not  yet  struck,  for 
through  the  dry  bed  of  thin  river  would  the  tribes  have  to  pass  to 
commence  their  victorious  expedition. 

Signs  and  wonders  were  sent  to  preserve  the  faith  in  this  salvation 
from  death  or  decay.  Sometimes  the  crescent  above  the  Omar  Mosque 
in  Jerusalem  was  reported  to  have  shifted,  or  a  pillar  broke,  or  a  gate 
sank  in  the  ground.  Sometimes  a  blessed  message  was  brought  by  a  dove 
on  its  wings,  or  was  found  in  Hebrew  characters  f^mong  the  branches 
of  a  tree  by  a  well.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  rescuers  beyond  the 
mysterious  stream,  whenever  they  heard  of  the  oppressions  of  their 
brethren  in  the  West,  were  roused  to  a  pitch  of  wild  excitement,  and 
seized  their  weapons  to  begin  their  march.  Occasionally  came  a 
living  confirmation  of  the  faith  that  was  slumbering  in  the  popular 
consciousness.  An  ambassador  of  the  great  deliverer,  a  descendant 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  a  Beubenite  or  a  Danite  would  appear,  at  one  time 
in  the  Holy  Land,  at  another  in  Egypt,  till  at  last  David  Beubeni 
procet;ded  to  Europe  and  delivered  himself  in  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom of  his  message  from  the  king  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  They  were  still 
engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  with  the  Asiatic  Christians  who  were 
under  the  sway  of  Prester  John.  But  the  issue  was  already  decided, 
and  the  joyful  news  was  on  the  road  that  the  Sambation  had  begun 
to  dry  up,  and  the  signal  had  been  given  for  the  grand  expedition  to 
Europe. 

Hitherto,  attention  has  been  concentrated  only  upon  the  dissemina- 

>  Neubauer,  the  Jewish  Quaetebly  Review,  1. 14,  etc. 
*  Kaof  mann,  Rfvue  des  Etudes  Juires,  xx.,  285. 
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tion  of  these  maryellous  tales  among  the  Jews.  Bat  the  fact  has  been 
altogether  lost  sight  of  that  outside  the  Ghetto  too,  they  met  wiUi 
acceptance,  as  the  credulous  character  of  mediaeval  times  woald 
indeed  have  led  us  to  expnct.  The  intercourse  of  Pope  Clement  YII. 
and  Joao  IIL,  the  King  of  I*ortugal,  with  David  Reubeni  would  be 
absolutely  inexplicable,  uoless  we  assumed  that  the  belief  in  the  reality 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  had  been  long  fostered  in  the  Church  by  traditioni 
already  become  venerable. 

The  existence  of  Prester  John  and  his  Christian  realm  was 
credited,  and  faith  in  the  Jewish  kings  of  the  Ten  Tribes  and  their 
formidable  power  was  a  correlative  of  this  belief.  Prester  John's 
letter  to  the  Pope,  which  explicitly  mentions  a  Jewish  state, 
and  speaks  of  its  vastness,  was  therefore  welcomed  as  a  message  of 
good  omen  disseminated  in  a  Hebrew  translation.^ 

The  acceptance  by  the  Church  of  the  belief  in  the  exi<tenc9  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  however  confidently  it  may  be  inferred  from  David 
Beubeni's  and  Solomon  Molcho's  careers,  has  been  hitherto  nosnp- 
ported  by  documentary  evidence.  The  remarkable  letter,  which  is 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  changes  the  conjecture  into  a 
certainty,  and  the  fables  concerning  the  Ten  Tribes  become  a  historical 
factor. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Jewish  grammarian,  Joseph  b.  Jehuda 
Sarko,'  teacher  and  secretary  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  various  Italian  congregations,  for  having  preserved  this 
letter  for  us  in  his  collection  of  Epistles,  which,  on  account  of  its 
specimens  of  style,  he  entitled  '*  Fruit  of  the  Lips."  Not  a  single 
word  of  explanation  accompanies  this  letter,  nor  is  any  reference 
given  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  its  purpose  and  occasion. 
But  its  literary  art  proves  that  the  writer  must  have  been  a  dis- 
tinguished Hebraist  and  stylist ;  perhaps  Sarko  himself,  if ,  as  is 
possible,  the  collection  only  contained  his  own  compositions.  It  was 
the  custom  in  Jewish  communities  at  that  time — ^in  imitation  of  the 
courts  and  State  chancelleries  who  appointed  the  most  distingQiahed 
humanists  as  secretaries — to  entrust  their  secretaryships  to  Jewish 
poets  and  writers.  Hence,  the  letters  of  that  period  are  valuable 
products  of  the  new  Hebrew  literature,  and  official  documents  even 
are  illuminated  by  a  splendid  style.  A  pearl  of  this  kind  is  the  letter 
which  I  wish  to  incorporate  in  the  literature  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

A  complete  series  of  fresh  discoveries  will  have  to  be  made  before 
we  can  place  this  document  in  the  right  historical  light,  or  vividly 

»  Neubaner  in  1^  hv  f  nip  iv.,  19. 

•  M.  Lattes,  Catalogo  dei  eodid  ehraici  delta  hihlioteca  Marrutna,  p.  8 
No.  IS  ;  Halberstam,  HD^BT  H^Hp,  No.  231. 
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realise  the  persons  it  moDtions,  who  at  present  pass  hefore  oar  view 
as  mere  phantoms.  Our  ignorance,  howeyer,  does  not  impair  the 
reality  of  the  narrative.  That  a  new  discovery  should  saggest  new 
prohlems  is  a  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  quite  familiar  in  Jewish 
history. 

The  report  had  again  penetrated  into  Europe  of  the  rising  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  to  free  their  brothttrs  from  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  The 
year  1419  was  computed  to  be  the  date  when  Obadiah*8  prophecy 
against  Edom  [Rome]  was  to  be  fulfilled.  In  the  month  of  Nissan — 
the  month  of  deliverance — the  embassy  arrived  at  Borne.  And  the 
prophet's  prediction  had  been  realised.  Terror  reigned  in  the 
Gapitoline  Hill,  the  mountain  of  Esau.  Two  Popes  then  ruled 
contemporaneously.  The  letter  speaks,  therefore,  of  the  Pope  in  our 
territory,  viz.,  the  Pontiff  at  Rome,  Martin  V.  We  would  have  been 
glad  to  ha 70  had  more  details  about  the  terror  into  which  the  report 
of  a  distant  Jewish  kingdom  threw  the  Papal  Court.  But  the  fear 
of  discovery  closed  the  writer's  mouth.  What  if  the  letter  were 
intercepted  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christian  authorities.  At 
all  events,  the  rumour  was  so  strong,  the  excitement  it  aroused  so 
intense  and  persistent,  that  two  distinguished  members  of  the  Jewish 
community,  possibly  of  Bome,  resolved  to  travel  to  the  East,  where, 
being  nearer  the  scene  of  the  events,  they  could  hope  to  obtain 
reliable  information.  B.  Elias,  a  scholar  of  wide- reaching  fame,  which 
attracted  pupils  from  remote  lands,  offered  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  and  bring  back  whatever  authentic  information  he 
could  there  obtain.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  younger  man, 
Benjamin  b.  Elchanan,  descended  from  a  notable  family,  and 
personally  ah-eady  celebrated  for  his  scholarly  attainments.  The 
intrepid  envoys,  it  was  anticipated,  would  receive  encouragement  and 
assistance  in  their  mission  from  the  Nagid  of  Egypt,  B.  Amram. 
Messengers  and  pilgrims  returned  from  Palestine  had  disseminated 
the  report  that  in  Egypt  the  Jews  still  enjoyed  a  remnant  of  power, 
and  that  their  Nagid  realised  in  a  measure  the  patriarch's  blessing : 
"  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah.**  To  B.  Amram,  then, 
the  community  sent  a  letter  commending  the  pilgrims  to  his  kind 
notice.  Whatever  the  letter  omitted  would  be  explained  by  B.  Elia^, 
whose  lips  the  letter  would  unseal.  The  dangers  to  which  the  Jews, 
pining  in  the  Kingdom  of  Edom,  were  exposed  would  account  to  the 
Nagid,  who  lived  under  the  shadow  of  Islam,  for  the  brevity  of  the 
written  communication,  and  the  necessity  of  verbal  declarations  on 
all  essential  points. 

Like  a  flash  of  liglitniog  in  the  night,  that  leaves  a  thicker  darkness 
behind,  is  this  epistle.    By  a  tantalising  chance  it  has  not  even  come 
down  in  a  perfect  state.    Its  rhyme»,  which  follow  the  word  D^p 
VOL.  IV.  L  L 
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snddenly  break  off  three  lines  before  the  apparent  end.  This  clearly 
proves  that  something  is  missing  before  the  last  page  in  Halber- 
stam's  MS.,  No.  231.  The  last  portion,  from  DD0*y31  onward, 
beginning  on  a  fresh  page,  belongs  to  another  docament.  The  con- 
clusion to  ours  is  Tvantiog. 

But  the  embassies  from  the  Ten  Tribes  were  not  yet  to  oome  to  an 
end.  Throughout  the  fifteenth  century  Italian  Jews  sent  home  from 
the  Holy  Land  letters  teeming  with  references  to  the  numeroas  signs 
that  indicated  the  march  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  These  were  sedulously 
CDpied  and  widely  disseminated  among  the  communities  of  Italy.* 
And  thus  David  Reubeni's  appearance  forms  the  close  of  a  series  of 
autecedent  events,  without  which  it  would  be  as  erratic  and  ioex- 
plicable  as  a  solitary  rock  jutting  out  from  the  wide  and  level  plain. 
The  letters  whioh  announced  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  and  their  imminent  enterprise  were  like  seeds  scattered  over 
Italy.  And  when  David  Reubeoi  came,  he  found  the  faith  in  his 
mission  fully  ripe.  But  the  Christian  world,  too,  had  made  itself 
acquainted  with  these  tales,  and  had  begun  to  reckon  seriously  with 
a  phenomenon,  the  truth  of  which  was  inferred  from  the  confidence 
and  positiveness  with  which  it  wns  recounted,  and  which,  from 
repeated  reports,  had  at  last  come  to  be  believed.  This  would  make 
Abraham  Jagel's  statement'  intelligible  that  Clement  YIIL  not  only 
entered  into  personal  communication  with  David  Benbeni,  bat 
equipped  an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

Cod.  Halberstam,  231,  f.  167fl. 

niKsn^i  nns!?  y\i  i^nn  U'h  \'h  noiyn  n^mni  hmsr*  iikd  mvoi  ti3 
wiD  nuD  Dim  Tj'^si  ^y\r\  i^«  tikb  *d  w^^x  d'^k  ip^  npr  no? 
iB^K  hy\  ^^n  yi:hvh  Dioy  -iri.i  ^Kicr^  13  ^Nn«  n^i3  nioy  r\yrt\ 

^^2\^  D^iDn'^  nT^yi  \o^  \vr:h  \ov  n«  '^^  npD  ^3  wyoB'  \yy\^i  rb\'^^ 
d3d!?  Wib'^  ••m^i  uy^h  Dnono  Dnn^n  d^^k  y:3  DmiDO  pw3  ^ 
UTV^\!^y:^2  isryn  d^inb^  D3i»n  ma  [myjrn]  msr  men  tx^v^  iT3jn 
nr  lannon  loiyn  irD>D«n  DMjn  i^o  ivnn  nyon  nyioc^n)  D3iro 
^ipni  •  o'^iTny  Dnmni  nam  i^nns  inon  in»nm  n:T  D^Dy  lyon 
^opo  )w  nno  K'^K  m3^  jyo^  nr^  p^^  ^^n  ^^^o  P^ni  i^in  ]w: 

n^B'ini  ty  loyi  irnr^j  b^  hvnar*  iixi  lan^jo  nwo  o^nbin  pnnx 

»  n^  ^y  l^3ip  iv.,  1.  24,  etc.  »  Ibid,  41, 1.  1. 
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132^  Dm  -^D  n^^«  hnoi  vjt^n  in^so  ie»pn^  m^n  pm»  pxD  D^xni 

DK^  ^D^  t>t>DD  ir^  enpn  n^y  uh^y  Dy^n  nnn^  t3ip^  n^nmn  ^yi 
^opn^i  •  D^-^JWi  D^n3X3  D^^  ^3*?i  '3^y  vn)  '>>  t»D^^n  npn^)  ^:pn  onD  i^y 
thvj  HTDi  «M  nm  o  in^yo  n!?nj  m«Dn  m^sv  mp^  njs  ^:d 
I'^D  n6n  -iinnn  loyi  •  D^pnen  d^o'J'  >n^a  ny  pD3  n^n^  ttud  «dd  yo^ 
i:n^np  nn^noi  n^^nai  pxn  ^aiiDO  mn  n^  miyn^i  min^i  onono 

ijyn^  ^Di  •  D^pino  urh  \iv  p3  Txn'^ry  pKn  ;nm  Dm^  v^d^  iiDfir^ 
T^n  C31PD1  ir*^N  n^3  nx  ind^  D3iddi  D3^  nmann  13^  -nnn^i 
npisTi  n«Tn  nyio^'n  -wvi  hv  iioy^i  D^t^iy  Dn  n3iD«3  *d  nnD^ 
no3D  noy^  •  DV^ti  d:^«  mvD  ^m^B'i  o^ppincnDi  D^i«no  nviD3 
i3nnp3  iDnn  pjk  ijn^B^  iidbo  «^Bion  ini:nwy  nyii  nwn  n»vy 
n^3  pyi  hv  n^^K  -in  13-)id  nu3  K3M  rhv  i^od  n^yo  nH:  ^3B  intj'^ 
niosnD  iTn3  ^^m  nn^i  liiyon  njiD^n  invy  po^i  nm«ani  i^^n[> 
D*KVD:n  nviy^n  nvy  nn  *3^yoo  nxc'^  2i«Kn  n^n^  n^n  la  i6r«  pn^x 
nyio2?n  !?y  2D^n  nTpni  ntj'm  c'm^i  "W^rh  *D^piDy  003  12 
pDn^i  vnimK  -ur^^i  ne^a^tj'  no  ^Dni  "td^  nr  *k  jbw  bn  nnoin 
TKH^  IKiioi  nnnB  11X31  r\\22  >^h  nmiDni  hdid  mann  vr:^v^\  my v 
V3D  vn^  -^'K  Ty^  n^yoi  nano^  n^noD  ins^n  ♦  o^pini  ^^  n^aSn  1^ 
yih  31031  nn»K'3  ivtn  ^«i  nr  i^oipo  ivsn  nno^  uik'  ly  nnyio 
w^niDvyi  n3y3n  n^nni  n2^  is^mnDsri  i^^^nni  i3»^^nn  n3iD  nyiDK'3 

•  D^p3i>i  D^^iy  ni^in3  dji  onins  o^^pn  i^ny^  nsmsn  kkhd  nitrs^n 
■)iDD3  iivpn  mn3  «n  kti  'py  i^^y  dhk  hid^d  nD^«  n^asi  i3«t  ^31 
^n3n  j^''K3  la^yc'^i  i3niD3  ^d  D^nstD  1^031  nao  i3^^Ji  ovik3  yoirin 
in^D  1133^  n^n^  «in  'T:n  nr  n^^K  ib  wdk^3  333  irsK  nn  «in  p 
hvtrw^  11K  ^3*3a  *3d  iddV^  nnn^  n3T*  nnxi  p^n  inni  ^3  Tin  hd^ 
n3i3  N3'  «3  ini3  ^y  i:n«3  yo^j'in  !?ipn  n«  ^^3^^^  yn^i  in^nn  Kin 
nmn^n  d^^db'  nn  nvnn^  niii«  ^03  ^rn  imoKi  1:^  1-131  ^n^ 
D^Di3i  f  onn^  D33^  •  D^p^TOn  non  ^3d»  13i  103  i3i  x^x  D^^^oxn 
^oy  !?y  Din^  n3itD!?  nspK^n  ^y»o  ni^«  kti  pj^pe^  iy  j^ok^  niyi3 
^3^  '>>  n^  nyni:v  d^b^^  ir«35J^D^i  0^3  13D  Nin  n3«n^  id^dv  k^i  loy 
3D^3*yi  wo^yi  •  D^pvj^3i  ni3in-i3  lytr^  iy:r»  lytj'i  iyi  lornx^i  x'3 
D'ysn  >3^yi  ni^Nin  ^ki:  irv^  «33  D3^nNi  irnx  Dn3n  ^kx^*  ^3  Dy 

•  nix^Q3 13XV  myiD  nnp  p^v3  onps  15*d^  B^im  nK^^n^  ino^  n^^bn 

•  D^pn3  DniDK  DN1  im  Dn3cy^  «ip^  loy  ni3K^  '^^  31k^3  niKii  i:^ryi 
^«^y^  DDO^yi  irryi  D^K^in  d^sj^dk  dshko  iv^nni  pp>  «^  D30^y3i 
^xS  nn^n  i30^y  Dn3nDn  ^b  D331d»  ^yi  15:iod  hv  Dinn  ^k  K^ns 

LL   2 
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pinn  no  n!?x  wax  jvva  dd^jh  i^^^y  inni  iV3«i  bi  b  Dirr  p'b 

:  nt3o 

DaTID  KAUnfAHK. 


THE  MANDAIO  VBBSION  OF  PSALM  CXIV. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  W.  Brandt  (The  Mandaic  Beli^on, 
p.  134),  Lagarde  has  shown  that  a  passage  from  the  Sidra  Balfba, 
the  holy  book  of  the  Mandians,  is  borrowed  from  the  1 14th  Psalm 
(MittheHtrngen,  Vol,  IT,  p.  44).  He  even  yentnres  so  far  is  to 
allege  '*  that  what  the  Mandians  have  borrowed  is  a  more  onginal, 
and  more  complete,  thoagh  more  ornate  form  of  the  Paalm."  In 
reality,  the  verses,  in  which  the  Mandaic  version  is  richer  than  the 
114th  Psalm,  are  in  no  way  so  constituted  as  to  incline  one  to  regard 
them  as  forming  an  original  part  of  the  Psalm.  Moreover,  the  two 
most  important  of  these  Mandaic  verses  probably  come  from  aoother 
Psalm,  an  idea  which  has  escaped  Lagarde.  They  are  contained 
in  lines  6  and  9,  according  to  La^arde's  arrangement  and  trans- 
lation. Line  6,  jn^NIK^^y  hOnXKTD  IJOm  «nK^*«1,  "and  the 
hinds  of  the  forest  destroyed  their  young,"  line  9,  fKlV^n  X'PSn 
KHSKn^D,  **  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  broken."  Both  these  lines 
are  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  29th  Psalm.  In  line  9  one 
can   see   at   a   glance    the   resemblance   to   the  Targum  of  Psalm 

xxix.   9,    pn?  m«  n^    nnno   ^^n  fc^^P,   and    l.    6     is   merely 

a  paraphrase  to  the  words  in  P^alm  xxix.  5,  HITK  ?7in\  For 
the  ''  destroying  their  young ''  in  the  Mandaic  is  cei  tainly  nothing 
else  than  a  reference  to  untimely  births  brought  about  by  a  shock, 
which  meaning  some  apply  to  ^)TV  (see  the  commentary  of  Ihn 
Ezra  i.  1).  KtOn^ETD  is  either  a  Mandaic  idiom,  with  which  rin:^ 
of  Genesis  xxxviii.  9  may  be  compared,  or  an  incorrect  rendering, 

as  Lagarde  believes,  of  ^9'?,  which  denotes,  *^  to  bring  forth  in 
pain  *'  and  *^  to  destroy."  In  the  latter  case  we  must  assume  that 
the  Mandaic  translator  read  -'3^^.  in  place  of  hhw.  At  any  rate 
it  is  clear  that  this  translator  enriched  the  glowing  description  of 
the  effect  of  the  appearance  of  God  upon  nature,  which  he  derived 
from  the  114th  Psalm  by  two  incidents  which  he  took  from  the  29th 
Psalm  that  depicts  a  similar  scene.  The  "  voice  of  God, "  which 
in  the  latter  Psalm  is  the  cause  of  this  wondroua  effect,  is  simply 
omitted  by  the  writer  altogether. 

W.  Backer. 
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SBVENTTTWO  MODES  07  EXPOSITION. 

''Each  verse  of  the  Bible  has  seveaty-tw^o  expUnations,  one  for  each 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth."  Thus  says  the  latest  book  of  Lagarde, 
{MUtkeilungen,  Vol.  IV.,  p  350).  By  this  he  means  to  indicate  f  ircibly 
that  *' Biblical  history  can  be  vievired  and  elucidated  fr.>m  all  difiEerent 
sides."  I  do  not  know  whether  he  intends  to  make  a  direct  reference 
to  the  "  seventy  modes  of  interpretation  "  of  Jewish  literature.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  spok<^n  of 
**  seventy- two  explanations."  However,  it  may  in  passing  be  men- 
tioned that  the  TVWrh  D^^&  D^VQC^,  '*  the  seventy  modes  of  exposition 
of  the  Torah,"  which  is  the  classical  expression  for  the  many  senses 
that  may  be  attributed  to  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  actually  corres- 
pond to  the  "seventy  nations  ";  for  tracing  back  this  sentiment  of  the 
seventy  eiplanations,  we  find  it  connected  with  the  old  Agadic  idea 
that  at  the  revelation  on  Sinai  every  word  that  issued  from  the  mouth 
of  €K>d  was  divided  into  the  seventy  languages — a  thoughtful  con- 
densation of  the  idea  that  the  revelation  from  of  old  was  destined  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  See  my  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  my 
work,  "The  Introduciion  of  Ibn  Ezra  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  "  (1876;,  p.  76  ;  also  in  Stade's  Zeitsckrifi  fur  die  Alttest, 
Wissenschaftj  Vol.  XI..  p.  67  ;  HSoue  des  Etudes  Juioes,  Vol.  XXII., 
p.  36. 

In  Jewish  Quabtbbly  Review,  IV.  164,  line  10  from  below,  7py?^ 
7pViy?^\  ^pfi^y  /K^  is  an  allusion  to  the  explanations,  given  in  Maimoni^s 
Mare  Xebuchim  I.  68.  Munk  tianslates  the  three  words  by  *'  Tintellecty 
rmtelligent,  et  Imtelligible."  . 

Budapest,  November,  1891.  W.  Bacheb. 


A  LETTER  FBOM  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  PE3AB0  TO 
DON  JOSEPH  NAS8I. 

When  Michele  Ghislieri,  Cardinal  of  Alessandria,  and  hence  styled 
by  Gedaliah  ibn  Jachia,  Alessandrino,  ascended  St.  Peter's  Throne, 
after  Pius  IV.'s  death,  and  assumed  the  title  Pius  V.,  the  devotees 
of  the  church  burst  forth  in  the  joyful  acclaim  ^'  G-od  his  restored 
to  us  Paul  rV.*'^  The  unhappy  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Papal  States 
might  have  repeated  the  same  wordi<,  but  as  a  cry  of  terror.  Hardly 
had  ihey  recovered,  during  the  short  and  mild  rule  of  Pins  IV.,  from 
the  terrible  sufferings  they  had  endured  under  the  rule  of  the  gloomy 
Theatine  monk,  Paul  Garaffa,  than  their  miseries  recommenced  with 
the  election  of  Pius  V. 

»  Bankers  Poj^es,  I.  230. 
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Impitient,  faaatical,  passionate,  formerly  a  Domiaicaa  monk  and 
Inquisito",  be  abused  tbe  power,  whicb  his  position  as  head  of  the 
church  gave  him,  to  oatdo  Paal  FV/s  severity  to  the  Jews.  To 
clemency  he  was  a  stranger  ;  humanity  he  despised  as  a  we&knev. 
The  punishments  he  decreed  proved  him  to  be  absolutely  devoid 
of  the  sentiment  of  pity.  A  scourge  even  to  his  own  a  Ih'ureats  in 
Italy,  he  behaved  like  a  fiend  to  the  Jews.  The  tortures  inflicted  on 
them,  from  the  outset  of  his  reign,  did  not  content  him.  Hii  sool, 
inflamed  with  hate,  could  not  rest  till  he  had  issued  a  Ball,  dated 
26fch  of  February,  1569,  ordering  all  the  Jews  in  the  Papal  Statea, 
except  those  at  Rome  and  Ancona,  t)  leave  within  three  months.  Aq 
extension  of  the  term  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  much  less  a  with- 
drawal of  the  edict.  His  obstinacy  was  inflexible  ;  his  paroxjams 
of  anger,  a  terror  to  his  circle.  No  one  would  have  dared  to  move  him 
by  representations  or  entreaties,  especially  in  a  policy  which  appeared 
to  him  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  religion.  All  that  remained  to 
the  poor  victims  of  his  animosity  was  to  abandon  their  possessions, 
leave  their  wealth  behind,  and  escape  with  their  bare  lives  to  the 
Italian  states  wbioh,  despite  of  Papal  Bulls,  still  -opened  their  doors 
to  unfortunate  exiles.  Then  it  was  that  the  community  of  Pesaro 
showed  a  noble  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  their 
persecuted  oo-religionists.  As  water  flows  to  lower  levels  so  the  exiled 
Israelites  poured  into  the  open  city.  Pesaro  took  the  initiative  in 
organizing  the  work  of  helping  the  refugees.  It  could  not  maiotain 
them  permanently.  Ships  were,  therefore,  chartered  for  transporting 
them  to  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  Levant  and  the  Holy 
Land.  The  exiles  embarked  for  these  ports  at  Yenico.  Mazliach  b. 
Elias  Finzi  of  Recanate^  is  the  name  of  the  noble  spirit  who  aronsel 
the  sympathies  of  the  Italian  communities  with  the  work  of  a^stiog 
the  fugitives  to  a  permanent  home.  About  GOO'  of  them  were  gathered 
in  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia  alone,  awaiting  the  generous  help  of  their 
brethren  in  faith. 

The  longing  for  the  Holy  Land  was  stimulated  at  that  period  by 
the  proclamation  which  Don  Joseph,  Duke  of  Naxos,  had  issued, 
inviting  the  unhappy  victims  of  papal  fanaticism  to  settle  in  his 
newly-established  colony,  Neo-Tiberias.  Many  communities,  hard 
hit  by  Pius  V.'s  Boll,  yearned,  like  the  small  congr^'ition  of  Cori,* 
to  leave  Europe  and  end  their  lives  in  the  refuge  offered  to  tbem 
by  their  contemporary  Messiah.    Bat  these  unfortunates  were  not 

*  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  XX.,  72.  See  also  Graetz,  Hittonf^  IX  (third 
edition),  372,  note  2,  whose  opinion  as  concerning  the  letters  in  Betne  dst 
£tude«  Juirett,  XX.  70-72, 1  now  accept. 

»  Revue,  XX.  70.  '  Jewish  Quabtebly  Review,  II.  2n,  sqq- 
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to  attain  tbeir  object  so  easily.  The  Pesaro  commaaity  was  in- 
defatigable in  its  efforts  to  ejcpedite  the  rescue  work ;  the  other 
Jewish  congregations  of  Italy  contributed  liberally  to  the  expenses 
of  embarkation.  But  all  thai  they  could  accomplish  was  to  place  the 
emigrants  on  the  ships  that  sailed  from  Venice.  H!ere  thtir  power 
cea»ed.  The  pirates,  known  as  the  knights  of  Malta,  ruled  the  sea. 
The  Maltese,  as  Joseph  ha-Cohen,  and  the  con  tinner  of  his  history,* 
inform  us,  in  discharge  of  a  self-imposed  tat>k,  continued,  on  the 
bigh  seas,  the  Pope's  terrible  deeds,  made  Jewish  fugitives  prisoners 
on  the  ships,  and  suld  them  into  hlavery.  The  letter  from  his  teacher 
in  Pesaro  which  Mordecai  b.  Gamliel  of  Foligno'  has  preserved  for 
ns  in  MS.  a  Hebrew  Letter-Writer,  called  DST  riDK',  now  in  my  pos- 
session, throws  a  new  light  on  the  brief  acconntb  of  the  Jewish  chro- 
niclers. 

And  thus  all  the  loving  labours  of  the  Pc'-aro  community  proved 
futile.  A  ship  with  102  fugitives  on  board,  which  had  been  sent 
off  from  Venice,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Maltese  mobks.  How 
could  the  unfortunate  exiles  be  helped  when  even  the  sea  did  not 
free  them  from  the  Church's  clutches  ?  The  Job's  messages,  which 
reached  Pesaro,  pioduced  consternation  and  despair.  To  whom 
could  they  appeal  to  restore  their  twice-ruined  co-religionists  to 
liberty  ? 

In  their  dire  need,  they  thought  of  Don  Joseph,  who  had  always 
been  renowned  in  Italy,  but  who,  since  the  establisbment  of  New 
Tiberias,  was  looked  upon  as  a  Divinely-appointed  Messenger. 
This  Marranu's  political  influence  was  acknowledged  by  kings  and 
emperors.  The  German  Emperor,  Ferdinand,  no  less  than  Sigismund 
Augustus  of  Poland,  honoured  him  with  his  correspondence. 
The  Porte,  it  was  known,  had  a  few  years  previously  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  check  the  Maltese  who  had  dared,  in  sight  of  the 
Turkish  harbours,  to  board  ships  in  pur&uit  of  their  piratical  call- 
ibg  Their  presumption,  now  grown  intolerable,  aggravated  by 
their  unbroken  successes,  might  tempt  the  Sultan  to  make  a  frtsh 
attempt  to  check  them,  if  only  Don  Joseph  advised  to  that  effect. 
History  is  silent  as  to  the  answer  which  the  Duke  of  Naxos  sent 
to  the  petition  t  f  the  Pesaro  commuuity.  This,  however,  we  do 
know,  that  the  Maltese  piracies  on  the  vessels  that  carried  Jewish 
refugees  did  not  cease.  Sixtus  V.  it  was  who  put  an  end  to  this 
nefaiious  trade,  in  a  Bull  issued  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1586,  in 
which  he  forbade  the  Corsair  Monks  to  make  prisoners  of  Jewish 
emigrants  to  or  from  the  Levant  and  sell  them  into  slavery. 

*  Emek  Hahaeha,  translated  by  M.  Wiener,  107  and  114. 
»  Mortara,  K^^KO^«  ^DDH  mDTO,  p.  24. 
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rhvoh  n^ni3^3ni  )'\v^d>^  nitrnp  ni^n?  lanDC^  no 
ntD  D3nni  iy"«»  t^^z^}  cjdv  jn  oisnn  id^jhk 

nnnv  n^n(^)n:^  rn  nm  d^wd  h'^ih  mom  DinD  n^^ijrn  nown 
CDh)vh)  nninx  ^«  n-^K  nipmi  n^pvio  n^nipivoi  nnx  W<  nrw 
nh)iy  niD^^B^  naauM  n^jinn  ^ki^  mva  mvnoi  mar  obip  D^p^a 
nDi  ine^  ^x;  '133  HTDnoD  mv  ^xis'^^  mv  to  i^^nijiiyn  nny  d3i 
Dn^mn  nn^D  d:i  nmaa  ponn  nvD  Dnipn  max  pwnl?  ona  pK 
n'on  n  nr^x  W:'^  loy  Dmm  nna^  dk  o  nnso  Dn^  px  n^^^n  ivs 
n^n:  mi  n'?^ian  myoi  [l  naion]  nsDin  ^j;  sjoo  mjn  oraj  i3?[^]o) 
niDns^  x^x  n^tDiD  nauD  Dmax  jnr  nijmt  nae^Di  niaa^  piao  pim 
n[a](a)-i  nh  nao  pno  pna  prn^  ^ai3  x^  w*mna  ^a  Djn  wa^  r6i 
iDa  '^D^iD^D  i^a  UK^3  *a  ir^x  mjn^n  nyin  nv)^::^n  xsn  nai  ^a  nwn 
yap  mn  -in^  na^^  nioixa  wn  mv  vv^  nna  ^3a  ivnxD  wm  3? 
'nvno  D^tD^D3  '^tD^a  D^mia  D^a^in  d^vx  D^n  !?^xai  ^aw  ^avn  pxa 
mpDH  Dip^i  n?xn  ni^>^:a  iD^nx:Dn  ^^:a  w'jn  on^  ijn^^  mjni  nm 
nun  ^x  xa^  mo  c^nn  yjai  nxn  ^do  sr^x  nos'  dw^  -«^a  ntn  tdh 
i^aa^  DD^3  yos^ai  nio^  ntD3i  naini  ^oiyav  mwo  ^  n*  nx  todi 
CD)'^oD  nn  ir^y  Tyn  inon  nai  vomai  i:^nnx  ^pVx  m  ^x  py«i 
DnDD  nn  yyhy  Tyn  nxin  nSnan  -pno  n^xn  o^^oxn  d*^b3^  onni 
xviDa  m^sm  D3  laaa^  niTpa  moipn  nxt  nxrn  iih^yn  u^rh 
r^v^^  irni^np  ^a  ^3Da  n^nn^nai  nmo  ^isixa  lanoi  ixw  irnst 
^i!?}  y^nh  nxa  px  dix  W3>v?  inrnDO  pin  u  pin  pxr  !?b  irra 
imxan  n^ya  Dn  ^3s^  n'^'oo  i3Xi^  o  oai  n^xn  o^ia^^'n  "^3y^  nyiB^ 
D>2^>x  'hm  Dna3  w>>n  noi  i3X  noi  inyo  aos^^i  ids'  x"iw  'th'  '3 
a^  x^a  nai^i  py  s^'ial^a  i^^  ^^s^  -nnnn^  xa^  i33p  [']uaa  pa  dib^ 
i3n3iaD  ninx  wac'  x^  nxr  ba  inann^  npn  px  x^  limx  a^  i^y 
^3nxD  npnvn  inpivi  aitD^  m  nnay  onoy)  inwy  *a  jrr^  noiaon 
nnn  rnxsmi  ni)2}n  r6)i}n  nrn  orn  woy  ^aao  na^i  irnTna 
*a  13^  x^  ni?xn  Dnoroi  onioxn  nipn  *o^i  i33Tn  i?  ox  ^a  nnff 
Dn>3[^]y  i3a^D  iioa  \^'t6  oni^i  ^^id  DniSyn  ^y  O'Sa^  *n^a  13^13 
nivixn  ba  x::'3  [l  i3X^:r3]  d^x^B'o  ids'  o  ^n*D  oa^i  nvi'jn 
Ti'x  n"i>  ^n3n  i3inn  D>a!?o  I'po  oa^  nnWn  mioa  Tin  inrno 
a*^ia-)i  D2'D3  13DDD  ^^*V1n^1  oaiv  p^aon!?  pao  ^^a  paor^  nu 
mxan  v^  *3a^  nx?n  maxn  xun^  ax  u  nwo  no  n3  x^  i3n3W 
n!?xn  Dxa)[a]iB'ni  Da^n3^  xaiDi  npnv  mare  p-iar  'nxh  in^ni 
nxD  nnnnx  a^D'^  ^a!?  a^DDi  aioni  -itrvni  inpnva  '^s^yi  nrnn  nnK> 
mpnn  piva*?  \2)y>  t^x  Q['»]D^n  nnnx  ny  D^D*ro)3a  ^nw  T^^ 

:  nca!?  ])y£r  :»KTri 

David  Kaffmaxn. 
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■poller  deals  with  it,  is  here  a  hopeless  thing  of  shreds  and  patobes.    Ai 
a  book  of  reference  this  little  volume  may  therefore  be  useful  to  warfcen : 
but  it  will  only  give  pleasure  to  those  who  .  .  . 
Undisturbed  by  oonsclentious  qnalnui 
Pervert  the  Prophets  and  purloin  the  Psalnis." 

Beepri, 

"  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  types,  the  Jahvistic  History^  the  Eo- 
histio  History,  the  work  of  the  oompiler  of  the  Prophetic  History,  the 
Priestly  History,  and  the  work  of  the  Priestly  Redactor  are  re^jectireJ/ 
denoted  in  the  translation.  The  volume  is  extremely  well  printed  and  ver; 
neatly  bound."— Pit WwA<?r#'  Circular,  June  Wth,  1892. 
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tunely.  It  represents  the  documentary  theory  of  the  Higher  Criticinn  in  ^ 
advanced  form." — Literary  World,  June  24iA,  1892. 

"An  interesting  study  ...  on  the  lines  of  WeUhaaeeii,  Kneoci. 
and  the  other  representatives  of  what  is  known  as  the  Higher  CritkisnL 
Mr.  Pripp  does  for  the  Book  of  Genesis  what  Dr.  Leaf  after  Grote  in 
another  walk  did  for  the  Iliad."— ^/a^^cm;  Herald,  June  2nd,  1892. 
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SHECHEM  AND  BETHEL. 

The  localities  which  have  attained  importance  as  places  of 
public  worship  in  the  history  of  Israel  are,  for  the  most 
part,  already  distinguished  in  the  oldest  sacred  records,  and 
were  dedicated  by  the  founders  of  the  nation  to  divine 
service.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Shechem,  Bethel, 
Hebron,  Beersheba,  and  Jerusalem  (Moriah),  to  all  of  which 
some  measure  of  renown  attaches  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Abraham  sojourns  in  all  these  places,  raises  in  them  altars 
to  the  Lord,  and  is  taught  in  theophanies  that  Qod  finds 
pleasure  in  them.  In  the  history  of  Isaac,  Beersheba 
alone  is  distinguished  by  a  divine  appearance  and  by  the 
building  of  an  altar;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  Jacob,  all  the  holy  places  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Abraham  (with  the  sole  exception  of  Moriah)  recur,  and 
are  consecrated  afresh  by  means  of  altars,  sacrifices,  and 
memorial-stones.  Bethel,  however,  is  especially  favoured 
by  Jacob,  inasmuch  as  it  is  solemnly  chosen  by  him  during 
his  journey  to  Haran  as  a  spot  dedicated  to  God,  and  on 
his  return  to  Canaan  it  is  commended  by  express  divine 
injunction  to  his  religious  care  and  loving  solicitude. 
Accordingly,  before  he  reaches  Bethel  he  summons  his  house- 
hold and  all  that  were  with  him  to  put  away  the  strange 
gods  that  were  among  them^tojairify  themselves,  and  to 
VOL.  IV.  .^^CJ^^^^^^^'^'^'^X 
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change  their  garments.^  Such  preparations  were  not  made 
in  the  case  of  Shechem,  although  there  also  an  altar  was 
erected,  which  bore  a  distinctive  name,*  in  other  words, 
which  retained  its  celebrity  through  later  ages. 

In  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  no  opportunity 
occurs  to  refer  to  the  holy  places  of  Palestine ;  only  in 
Numbers  xiii  22  Hebron  is  mentioned,  and  its  antiquity 
emphasised  In  Deuteronomy  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  the  "  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose,"  without  the 
name  being  given ;  in  that  plcu^e  alone,  ''  when  Israel  shall 
have  come  to  his  rest,"  should  the  various  offerings  be 
brought,  and  the  second  tithe  be  consumed.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  the  mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal  are  also 
frequently  referred  to.  In  Deut.  xi  29  and  30,  appears 
the  general  ordinance  that  the  blessing  shaJl  be  given  upon 
Gerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  Ebal,  to  which  the  statement 
is  added  regarding  the  position  of  these  two  mountains, 
viz.,  that  they  are  "  on  the  other  side  (west)  of  Jordan,  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh."  It  is  further 
prescribed  in  xxvii  4-7,  to  set  up  on  Mount  Ebal  stones 
plastered  over  with  plaster,  to  build  there  an  altar  of  stones, 
against  which  no  iron  tool  was  to  be  lifted  up,  and  to  offer 
thereon  burnt  offerings  and  pecice  offerings.  Finally,  the 
tribes  are  mentioned  who  were  to  stand  upon  Gerizim  and 
Ebal  in  order  to  pronounce  the  blessing  and  the  curse. 

In  the  Book  of  Joshua  the  names  of  all  the  holy 
places  are  introduced,  since  abundant  opportunity  is 
presented  in  the  account  of  the  conquest  and  division 
of  the  land,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  priestly  and 
Levitical  cities.  Special  prominence  is  given  to  Gilgal, 
where  the  stones  that  had  been  taken  out  of  Jordan 
were  set  up,  and  where  the  Passover  was  observed,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Joshua  was  visited  by 
the  divine  messenger,  who  instructed  him  that  the  place 
was  holy;    as  well  as  to  Shiloh,  where  the  ark  of  the 

*  Gen.  zxzv.  2.  '  Ibid,  xxxiii.  20. 
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covenant  was  set  up,  and  where  the  division  of  the  land 
among  seven  of  the  tribes  took  place,  and  the  Levitical 
cities  were  selected.  From  this  place  it  was  that  the  two 
and  a-half  tribes  were  dismissed  to  their  trans-Jordanic 
home,  and  here  also  all  Israel  assembled  in  order  to  go  up 
to  war  against  them  on  account  of  their  supposed  breach 
of  faith.  The  greatest  distinction  accrues  to  Shechem  and 
its  environs.  Directly  after  the  conquest  of  Ai  the  altar  is 
built  upon  Mount  Ebal,  upon  which  were  offered  burnt  and 
peace  offerings.  Upon  the  stones  there  set  up  Joshua 
writes  the  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  to  the  Israelites 
— half  of  whom  took  up  their  position  upon  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  half  upon  Mount  Ebal — the  blessings  and  the  curses 
are  delivered  by  the  priests.^  Shechem  also  becomes  one 
of  the  Cities  of  Refuge.  There,  before  his  death,  Joshua 
assembled  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  made  a  covenant  with 
them,  "  set  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,"  "  wrote  these 
words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,  and  took  a  great 
stone  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak,  that  was  by  the 
sanctuary  of  YahveL*'  The  bones  of  Joseph  are  buried  in 
Shechem,  in  a  field  which  Jacob  had  already  acquired.^ 

Bethel  is  manifestly  placed  in  the  background  in  the 
book  of  Joshua;  not  a  single  sacred  fu action  is  there 
transacted ;  no  assembly  takes  place  there ;  mention  of 
this  place  is  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  geographically 
defining  the  position  of  Ai  and  of  the  ambush  laid  against 
that  city,'  as  also  in  order  to  show  the  participation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bethel  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites 
fleeing  from  Ai,*  and  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  children  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.^  The  king 
of  Bethel  is  also  mentioned  among  the  thirty-one  kings 
vanquished  by  the  Israelites."  To  the  Levitical  cities 
Bethel  does  not  belong. 

In  the  chief  («.e.,  central)  portion  of  the  book  of  Judges, 

*  Joeh.  viii.  30,  seq.  »  Ibid.  xxiv.  26,  ieq, 

'  Ibid.  vii.  2  ;  viii.  9,  12  ;  xii.  9.  *  Ibid.  viii.  17. 

*  Ibid.  xvi.  1 :  xviii.  13.  •  Ibid.  xii.  16. 
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of  the  recognised  localities  for  public  worship,  only  Gilgal 
and  Mizpah,  in  Qilead,  are  alluded  to  a.3  holy  places,^  while 
of  Shechem  it  is  stated  that  a  temple  of  Baal-Berith 
existed  there.'  The  appearance  of  an  angel  at  Ophrah, 
and  the  erection  of  an  altar,  which  continued  to  exist  for  a 
long  while,  are  likewise  reported.*  In  Zorah,  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  an  angel  appears,  in  whose  honour  an  offering  is 
brought.*  In  the  introduction  to  the  book  of  Judges, 
on  the  other  hand,  Bethel  is  especially  mentioned  as  a 
place  dedicated  to  God  besides  Mizpah  and  Shiloh, 
and  seems  almost  to  serve  as  a  religious  centre  for  the 
Israelites.  Here  all  Israel  assembles  to  ask  counsel  of 
God,  which  tribe  should  lead  the  atta.ck  against  the  Ben- 
jamites  on  ckccount  of  the  wickedness  wrought  at  Gibeah. 
After  the  defeats  repeatedly  suffered  by  them  at  the  hands 
of  the  Benjamites,  they  again  hold  a  solemn  assembly  in 
Bethel,  and  offer  there  burnt  and  pea^^-offerings.  There, 
too,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  located  at  that  time. 
After  the  complete  overthrow  of  Benjamin  the  tribes 
return  again  to  Bethel.  Finally,  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  Shiloh  is  fixed  with  reference  to  BetheL* 

In  the  first  book  of  Samuel  Shiloh  alone  is  at  first 
spoken  of  a.s  a  holy  place ;  but  after  the  capture  of  the 
Ark  by  the  Philistines  the  importance  of  Shiloh,  which, 
indeed,  was  probably  destroyed,  vanishes  completely— for 
the  words  nbtt^a  r^^rv^  ^riD  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3)  are,  according 
to  the  Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  as  well  as  Abarbanel,  de  Wette, 
Ewald,  etc.,  to  be  taken  as  in  apposition  to  the  word  'b'V 
immediately  preceding,  and  are  not  to  be  referred,  with  the 
LXX.,  the  Targum,  Luther,  and  Maybaum,  to  mriKI  at 
the  beginning  of  the  verse.  The  Shilonic  priesthood  is 
again  met  with  at  Nob,  and  Ahimelech  (in  chapters  xxL 
and  xxii.)  is  identical  with  Ahiah.  Besides  Nob,  Oilgal, 
Mizpah,  Bethel,  and  Ramah  are  mentioned ;  ^  in  all  these 

»  Judges  ii.  11 ;  xi.  11,  29,  34.  «  Ibid.  ix.  4. 

»  Ibid.  vi.  12,  24.  *  Ibid.  xiu.  3,  teq, 

»  Ibid.  XX.  18,  26,  27;  xxi.  2,  19.  «  1  Sam.  vii.  16,  17;  x.  8;  xi.  15. 
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places  altars  are  found,  upon  which  sacrifices  are  brought.* 
Shechem  is  nowhere  spoken  of. 

In  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  besides  Jerusalem,  only 
Hebron  is  alluded  to  as  a  holy  city,  and  from  xv.  7  and  8 
the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  Hebron  was  a  holy  city, 
especially  chosen,  at  least  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  a  place 
for  the  fulfilment  of  vowa  On  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  there  also  existed  a  sacrificial  site.' 

In  the  first  book  of  Kings  Gibeon  is  at  first  called  *'  the 
great  Bamah,"  upon  which  Solomon  offered  a  thousand 
burnt  offerings,  and  where,  in  a  vision,  he  was  honoured  by 
a  divine  manifestation.  Shiloh  is  mentioned  as  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  prophet  Ahijah ;  Shechem  is  the  place  of 
assembly  for  all  Israel  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and,  at 
least  in  the  early  period,  the  residence  of  the  king  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,'  Nothing  is  said  of  any  sacrificial  site  being 
there.  On  the  other  hand.  Bethel  becomes,  immediately 
after  the  division  of  the  empire,  the  chief  sanctuary  for 
the  Northern  Kingdom.  Here  a  high  place  is  set  up,  and 
king  Jeroboam  offers  sacrifices  upon  the  altars,  the  future 
profanation  of  which  by  Josiah  is  then  predicted.^  Altars 
upon  high  places  are  also  found  in  other  cities,  Dan  in  the 
extreme  north  being  especially  mentioned  as  a  frequently- 
visited  place  of  pilgrimage.^  In  Samaria  a  temple  and 
an  altar  to  Baal  are  erected,^  and  on  Mount  Carmel  there 
is  an  altar  dedicated  to  Tahveh,  which  was  demolished 
under  the  rule  of  Ahab,  and  was  restored  by  Elijah.^ 

1  The  LXX.  translate  the  words  in  1  Sam.  viL  16,  HIDipDH  ^3  HK 
ilTMn ;  iv  waffi  roic  fiytafffAii  oic  rovrotc*  reading  therefore  D^(^pD  instead 
of  niDlpD.  Bethel  is  also  ennmerated  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27,  among  the 
cities  to  whose  inhabitants  Dayid  sent  of  the  spoil ;  here,  however,  instead 
of  Bethel  we  onght  to  read  Bethzor,  with  the  LXX.,  which  reading  ap- 
pears also  to  be  jostified  by  the  expression  Hlin^  ^^P,  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  (see  also  Thenius,  Die  BUeher  Samuels^  p.  1S6). 

'  2  Sam.  XV.  S2.  *  1  Kings  iii.  4,  5 ;  xi.  29 ;  xii.  1,  25. 

*  Ibid.  xii.  32 ;  xiii.  1,  ieq,  *  Ibid.  xii.  29,  SO. 

•  Ibid.  xvi.  32.  '  Ibid,  xviii.  30. 
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In  the  second  book  of  Kings  repeated  mention  is  made 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  and  Bethel' 
Carmel,  Samaria,  Jericho  and  Gilgal  are  the  most  notable 
places  of  sojourn  of  Elisha.'  Jehu  destroys  the  temple  of 
Baal  in  Samaria,  and  eradicates  Baal-worship,  but  allows 
the  golden  calves  to  remain  at  Bethel  and  Dan.^  The 
Israelitish  priest  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  to  Samaria 
at  the  request  of  the  colonists  takes  up  his  abode  in 
Bethel.*  Josiah  destroys  the  altar  and  the  Bamah,  and  slays 
the  priests  who  performed  the  service  in  that  place.* 

In  Hosea  Bethel  is  often  mentioned,  being  at  times 
ca,cophemistically  called  Beth-aven.*  Cri'g^  ^Iso  fre- 
quently appears  as  a  place  of  sacrifice.'  The  calf  image 
of  Samaria  is  several  times  mentioned,^  but  it  appears  as 
though  by  Samaria,  in  these  passages,  not  simply  the 
capital,  but  rather  the  land  of  Israel  is  meant,  as  indeed  in 
other  Biblical  books  occasionally  the  cities  of  Samaria  are 
spoken  of.^  Whether  Shechem  is  referred  to  in  Hosea, 
depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  peculiar  passage  to 
be  discussed  below   npjy  Ti:^"^  Til  (vi  9  seq,). 

In  dealing  with  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel,  Amos  speaks 
with  emphasis  of  Bethel,  which  he  calls  ^bD  B7ir»,  and 
characterises  as  an  olt- visited  pla.ce  of  pilgrimage,  and  even 
as  the  €u;tual  religious  centre  of  the  northern  kingdom.**' 
Next  to  this,  prominence  is  given  to  Gilgal  and  Beersheba 
as  well  as  to  the  Sin  (or  the  idol)  of  Samaria. ^^ 

In  Jeremiah  only  the  passage  xli.   5,  DDIDD   D^B73H  "ttC^^ 


»  2  Kings  ii.  3,  6.  »  Ibid.  ii.  18,  25  ;  iv.  38.  »  Ibid.  x.  26-29. 

*  Ibid.  xvii.  28.  *  Tbid.  xxv.  15-19.         •  Hosea  iv.  15 ;  x.  5,  8;  xiL  5. 

T  Ibid.  iv.  15 ;  xii.  12.  »  Ibid.  viii.  5,  6. 

>  2  Kings  xvii.  27;  Hosea  x.  5;  Amos  iv.  1 ;  vi.  1,  etc. 
'°  Amos  iii.  14 ;  iv.  4  ;  v.  6,  6. 
1'  Ibid.  iv.  4;  v.  5;  viii.  14.  On  Beersheba,  in  Amos,  comp.  HaleTj, 
Reoherchett  Bibliques^  3rd  fascicule,  who  maintains  the  well-founded  view 
that  it  is  not  Beersheba  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  that  can 
here  be  meant,  but  a  place  of  pilgrimage  situated  in  the  Northern  King- 
dom, forming  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  great  sanotuarj  in  Bethel,  and  per 
haps  identical  with  D'n^B,  the  present  Bir^. 
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^TnooWDI  iblDD,  and  the  threat  that  it  should  fare  with  Jeru  - 
Balem  as  it  did  with  Shiloh,  nawhnn  UW  >Da7  '»n3Da7  nt&M 
are  noteworthy ;  ^  no  other  holy  places  are  named.  Men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Psalms  also  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh, 
which  was  rejected  by  God  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
Israel : '  otherwise  there  is  no  allusion,  as  in  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible,  to  any  holy  places  except  Jerusalem. 

From  the  passages  above  quoted  it  clearly  follows  that 
Bethel  was  in  pre-exilic  times,  or  at  leaat  after  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  the  most  important  sanctuary  of  the 
central  and  northern  tribes  of  Israel,  and  that  it  maintained 
its  high  rank  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  until  Josiah  desecrated  the  altars  there,  and 
executed  a  direful  judgment  upon  the  officiating  priesthood 
of  that  place. 

It  must  appear  remarkable  that  the  book  of  Joshua 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  Bethel  as  a  sanctified 
spot,  and — such  is  the  impression  an  unbiassed  reader 
cannot  fail  to  receive — -purposely  maintains  silence  re- 
garding its  importance  for  the  religious  development 
of  Israel  The  contrast  between  Joshua  on  the  one 
hand  euid  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Bible 
as  well  as  Hosea  and  Amos  on  the  other,  stands  out 
all  the  more  distinctly  as  in  Joshua,  side  by  side 
with  the  neglect  of  Bethel,  the  prominence  of 
Shechem  is  remarkably  conspicuous.  The  pre- 
ference for  Shechem  and  the  aversion  to  Bethel,  go  so 
far  that,  directly  after  the  conquest  of  Ai,  which 
is  adjacent  to  Bethel,  the  altar  is  built  upon  Ebal, 
the  blessing  and  the  curse  commanded  in  Deuteronomy 
are  then  pronounced,  and  the  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses 
is  engraved  upon  the  stones  there  set  up.  The  passage 
in  Joshua  (viii.  30  to  end)  gives  much  trouble  to  the 
expositors,  as  it  cannot  be  harmonised  with  historical 
facts   and    with  the  position  of  Israel.     Some  therefore 

^  Jer.  vii.  12,  14 ;  xxvi.  6,  9.  *  Psalm  Ixxriii  60. 
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incline  towards  the  opinion  that  the  passage  has  foond 
its  way  by  error  into  its  present  place,  and  should 
have  been  inserted  at  a  later  point,  since  after  the 
conquest  of  Ai,  the  camp  was  still  in  QilgaL^  The 
LXX  do  in  ffitct  place  this  passage  after  the  second  verse 
of  chapter  ix.,  whereby,  however,  not  much  is  gained,  for 
the  camp  still  continues  in  Gilgal,  though  the  possibility 
remains  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Ai,  other  acts  of  war 
occurred  before  Joshua  set  about  the  building  of  the  altar 
upon  Ebal ;  that,  in  particular,  that  portion  of  the  land  in 
which  Shechem  lay  had  already  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Israelites,*  but  that  the  army  after  each  action  withdrew 
to  the  fortified  camp  at  Gilgal  * 

Now  one  might  perhaps  assume  that  the  silence  con- 
cerning Bethel  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  this  place,  during  the  early  period  of  the  seizure  of  the 
country  by  the  Israelites,  was  of  no  importance  for  purposes 
of  public  worship,  and  that  it  only  later  came  into  promi- 
nence; and  that,  therefore,  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua  could  have  had  no  inducement  to  assign  any  im- 
portance to  Bethel.  This,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the 
weightiest  circumstances,  chiefly  the  tolerably  early 
narrative  in  chapters  xx.  and  xxi.  of  the  Book  of  Judges ; 
further,  by  the  plain  and  artless  statement  in  1 
Sam.  X.  3,  evidently  written  without  any  preconceived 
motive,  and  especially  by  the  distinguished  position 
assigned  to  Bethel  in  Grenesis,  indicating  the  great  age  and 
the  pre-eminent  significance  of  the  worship  there  con- 
ducted. Moreover,  no  doubt  can  obtain  respecting  the 
post-Deuteronomic  composition  of  the  Book  of  Joshua; 
and  the  assumption  that  the  author,  who  lived  after  the 
destruction    by  Josiah  of   the   sanctuary  at  Bethel,  was 

*  Josh.  ix.  6 ;  xi.  6,  7,  15,  4S. 
'  Jo6h.  X.  16,  48.     Some  oodioes  of  the  LXX.  follow  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  from  which  it  may  with  oertsinty  be  inferred  that  the 
variation  in  the  other  codices  is  dne  to  a  later  correction,  the  groanda  for 
which  are  obyiocs. 
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ignorant  of  the  important  part  which  this  place  played 
in  the  development  of  the  ancient  Israelitish  worship,  is 
absolutely  untenable.  If,  therefore,  no  mention  is  made 
in  Joshua  of  Bethel  as  a  holy  place,  the  author  must  have 
had  excellent  reasons  of  his  own — reasons  so  excellent  that 
he  was  induced  by  them  to  place  himself  in  opposition  to 
historic  facts»  and  also  to  the  historic  consciousness  of  his 
contemporaries. 

These  reasons  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  discover. 
When  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written,  BetheFs  prime  was 
long  passed,  for  through  the  dissolution  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  central  point  of  the 
Northern  Israelitish  worship,  and  the  most  dangerous  rival 
of  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless,  as  we  perceive  from 
2  Kings  xxiiL  4,  15 — 19,  until  late  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
despite  the  preponderance  of  Jerusalem,  a  much-visited 
place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
unity  of  worship ;  and  the  terrible  punishment  inflicted 
by  Josiah  on  the  priests  of  Bethel,  as  well  as  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  altars  at  Bethel  under  circumstances  that 
aroused  so  great  a  sensation,  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  people.  However,  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  whose  wish  is  to  date  back  the  xxm^j  of  public 
worship  to  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  Palestine  by  Israel, 
has  as  his  object  to  destroy  the  halo  which  was  spread  over 
Bethel,  and  to  oppose  the  notion  that  this  place  had  at  any 
time,  however  distant,  held  a  specially  favoured  position. 
More  effectually  than  by  any  polemic  against  Bethel,  or  by 
any  narrative  that  might  degrade  its  sanctity  (which  would, 
moreover,  having  regard  to  what  is  written  in  Genesis, 
have  been  ill-applied),  this  aim  was  reached  by  completely 
ignoring  the  place  and  passing  it  over  in  absolute  silence. 
If  the  supporters  of  the  decentralisation  of  public  worship, 
of  whom  there  mast  have  been  many  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Joshua — for  otherwise  the 
twenty-second  chapter  of  this  book,  which  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  every  historical  fact,  would  be  entirely  super- 
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fluous  and  incomprehensible — ^appealed  to  the  patriarchal 
age  against  the  exclusive  favouring  of  Jerusalem,  and 
placed  particular  emphasis  upon  the  example  of  Bethel, 
which  had  been  so  greatly  distinguished  by  Abraham  and 
Jacob ;  then  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  it  could  be  proved 
against  them  that,  at  all  events  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Israelitish  nationality,  not  a  word  was  said  by  way  of 
sanctioning  the  holiness  of  this  place ;  that  at  that  time 
already  the  exclusive  limitation  of  sacrificial  worship  to 
the  spot  where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  situated  was 
presupposed  as  a  matter  of  course;  that  on  the  mere 
suspicion  of  the  Transjordanic  tribes  having  erected  an 
altar  for  sacrifice,  in  addition  to  the  only  legitimate  one  at 
Shiloh,  all  Israel  had  assembled  as  one  man  to  punish  such 
infidelity,  which  might  have  had  the  same  sad  consequences 
for  the  nation  at  large  as  the  sin  of  Israel  in  adoring  Baal- 
Peor,  or  as  the  trespass  of  Achan.^ 

True,  the  book  of  Joshua  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
before  the  setting  up  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  the 
rearing  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  other  places  ;  for  it  contradicts  the  conception  of  piety 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  this  book  to 
suppose  that  the  Israelites  abstained  from  bringing  sacri- 
fices of  any  kind  during  their  long-extended  war  of  con- 
quest. But  that  was  not  necessary  according  to  the 
express  statement  in  Deuteronomy,*  and  this  view  was 
also  sustained  in  later  ages.^  But  though  a  temporary 
sanctity  is  conceded  to  other  places  of  public  worship,  and 
they  thus  appear  in  the  character  of  forerunners  of  Shiloh 
and  Jerusalem,  they  must,  nevertheless,  have  been  such 
places  as  seemed  innocuous  to  the  Deuteronomist  and  to 

'  Josh.  xxii.  11,  seq.  •  Deut.  xii.  9. 

'  The  Talmud  also  explains,  Meg,  lOa  and  Sehachim  11 9&,  that  the  ex- 
pression nni3D  (Dent.  xii.  9)  refers  to  Shiloh  and  Hpno  to  Jerusalem,  and 
lays  down  the  following  g^eral  proposition  (^Seh.  112 J  and  elsewhere):— 

nDK3  \2mi7\  DpinB»Di  ,  nnnio  moan  vn  pc^n  opn  vhff  "ry 
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his  successor,  the  Deuteronomistic  author  of  the  book  of 
Joshua,  that  is  to  say,  they  must  have  been  places  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  these  books,  no  longer 
entered  into  any  kind  of  rivalry  with  Jerusalem,  but  had 
then  already  entirely  lost  their  significance,  and  were  of 
value  only  as  an  historical  reminiscence.  This  is  true 
of  Shechem  especially.  Since  the  days  of  Jeroboam  I., 
Shechem,  which,  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  had  been  the 
principal  place  for  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  northern  and 
middle  portion  of  Palestine,  had  completely  lost  its  former 
leading  position  in  Israel.  Already,  before  the  building  of 
Samaria,  it  had  sunk  into  insignificance,  for  Tirzah  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of 
the  king;  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  Jeroboam  had 
removed  his  place  of  abode  to  Tirzah,  and  all  the  kings  who 
succeeded  him  also  dwelt  there  until  Omri  built  the  new 
capital,  Samaria,  upon  a  site  strongly  fortified  by  nature. 
Thus  Shechem  soon  lost  its  plcw^e  of  honour,  and  it 
receives  in  the  writings  which  deal  with  the  period  after 
Jeroboam  I.,  scarcely  any  further  mention. 

The  two  passages  which  do  not  seem  in  agreement 
with  this  conclusion  (Hosea  vi.  9,  and  Jer.  xli.  5),  are 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  In  the  first  passage,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  above,  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  by  ^9?^  is  to  be  understood  "  to  Shechem  " 
(for  which  everywhere  else  ^9??^  is  used),  or  whether,  as 
the  LXX.  assume,  a  man  named  ^95?^  is  meant,  or  whether, 
according  to  the  Targum,  and  most  of  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators, it  is  to  be  understood  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  to  be 
translated  by  "with  one  consent *'=TnM  D^W  (Zeph.  iii.  9). 

\rh  n'^n  v6)  moan  now  D^B'n^^  W3  ,  moan  nnin  pyaii  3iA 

n^ni  nn^n  J^Sni  nn^n.  The  Talmud  was  hardly  likely  to  have  made  a 
difference  between  Shiloh  on  the  one  hand  and  Nob  and  Gilead  on  the 
other,  if  Jo«hna  xxii.  had  not  compeUed  it  to  do  so,  for  the  offerings  of 
Gideon  and  of  Manoah,  which  were  not  bronght  to  Shiloh,  gave  the 
Talmnd  a  great  deal  of  tronble,  and  forced  it  to  the  makeshift  explana- 
tion of  nj^  nxT^n. 
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And  Jer.  xli.  5,  where  it  is  related  that  eighty  men  from 
Shechem,  Shiloh,  and  Samaria,  showing  signs  of  mooming, 
and  bearing  offerings,  came  to  Mizpah  in  order  to  bring 
their  presents  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  proves  absolutely 
nothing  as  regards  the  importance  of  Shechem,  or  proves 
rather  (assuming  the  passage  not  to  be  corrupt)  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Shechem,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  did  not  offer  their  gifts  to  the  Deity 
in  their  own  city,  but  undertook  the  journey  to  Judah  in 
order  to  give  expression  to  their  pious  sentiments ;  that, 
therefore,  Shechem  itself  had  ceased  to  be  a  Holy  Place 
to  them,  and  had  lost  all  its  value  as  a  seat  of  public 
worship.* 

Bethel,  on  the  other  hand,  although  its  temple  had  been 
destroyed  by  Josiah,  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  fame  of 
its  sanctity,  and  under  the  rule  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the 
other  high  places  and  sites  of  public  worship  again  revived, 
became  once  more  a  much-firequented  place  of  pilgrimage. 
The  nation  could  and  would  not  accustom  itself  to  the  idea 
that  the  place,  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  patriarchs,  and 
marked  by  prophets  and  men  of  Qod  as  a  spot  chosen 
by  God,  should  be  unsuited  for  worahip  and  for  the  bringing 
of  sacrifices.  In  the  minds  of  the  people  all  the  signs  of 
divine  grace  which  had  been  there  manifested  still  clung  to 
Bethel ;  and  like  Jacob  when  he  awoke  from  bis  dream,  so 


*  GTraetz  {loc,  eit,)  oorreotly  asBumes  that  the  oities  named  were  Uien 
in  rains.  Samaria,  which  was  oonquered  by  the  Assyrians  after  a  siege 
of  three  years,  was  certainly  destroyed,  as  it  was  not  in  aocordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Assyrians  to  allow  a  city  of  such  eminent  strategic  im- 
portance to  continue  standing  after  the  deportation  of  its  inhabituits, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  at  the  time  of  the  composition  it  had  already 
been  restored  by  the  colonists  there  settled.  Shiloh,  also,  if  the  reading 
in  oar  place  be  the  correct  one  (and  we  do  not  adopt  the  reading  of  the 
LXX.,  Salem),  had  in  Jeremiah*s  days  entirely  lost  its  sanctity,  andserred 
as  a  warning  example  of  the  divine  judgment  (Jer.  xxvi.}.  And 
Shechem,  which  had  become  of  extremely  slight  importance  during  the 
existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  sank  probably  into  sUU  greater  insig- 
nificance after  its  fall. 
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Israel  said  of  Bethel,  "  How  awful  is  this  place !  this  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 

On  this  account  it  was  that  the  author  of  Joshua  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  entirely  pass  over  Bethel,  for  he, 
the  enthusiastic  upholder  of  the  unity  of  public  worship, 
dared  not  concede  as  much  even  as  the  appearance  of  legality 
to  a  city  which  offered  the  greatest  impediment  to  the 
centralisation  of  worship,  since  such  concession  could  only 
serve  to  increase  its  halo  and  to  give  a  certain  justification 
to  its  fame  as  a  sanctuary.  Therefore  also,  directly  after  the 
conquest  of  Ai  and  Bethel,  the  altar  had  to  be  erected  upon 
Mount  Ebai,  and  the  ordinance  of  Deuteronomy  (xi.  29  aeq. 
and  xxvii.  4,  %eq,)  had  to  be  carried  out,  although  the  conquest 
of  this  portion  of  Canaan  was  not  yet  in  any  way  under 
discussion  and  the  environs  of  Shechem  could  not  have  yet 
come  into  the  possession  of  Israel.  The  author  boldly  dis- 
misses this  consideration,  as  well  as  the  actual  impossibility 
of  instituting  important  solemnities  connected  with  public 
worship  in  a  portion  of  the  land  not  yet  conquered,  for  he 
is  influenced  by  the  thought  that  the  surmise  might  easily 
occur  to  the  reader  that  the  first  sojourn  of  Israel  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethel,  sanctified  as  it  had  been  from  the  times 
of  the  patriarchs,  must  have  been  used  for  the  performance 
of  holy  functions  on  that  memorable  spot.  Such  a  surmise 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  wished  to  prevent  at  any 
cost ;  and  he  wished  to  show  that  Joshua,  a  man  distin- 
guished for  his  fear  of  Qod,  who  acted  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  his  teacher  Moses,  passed  with  in- 
difference over  Bethel;  that  he,  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Ai,  took  the  road  to  Shechem,  in  order  to  build 
an  altar  upon  Mount  Ebal  and  to  pronounce  there  the 
blessing  and  the  curse  over  Israel. 

Shechem  (such  is  the  result  of  an  impartial  investigation) 
has  been  made  prominent  in  Deuteronomy,  and  still 
more  so  in  Joshua,  at  the  cost  of  Bethel,  and  owes  such 
distinction  as  is  accorded  to  it  in  these  books  solely  to  the 
insignificance  into  which  it  at  that  time  had  sunk,  and  in 
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consequence  of  which  it  could  not  but  appear  innocuous  for 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  worship ; 
while  Bethel,  in  spite  of  all  the  measures  applied  against  it, 
maintained  its  position  until  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  was  deemed  worthy  of  reverence  by  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  nation. 

The  preference  a^ccorded  to  Shechem  with  this  intent, 
for  the  sake  of  a  pious  and  highly  important  object,  was 
bitterly  avenged  in  succeeding  ages ;  for  this  town,  which 
after  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Jei-oboam,  almost  disappear 
from  the  remembrance  of  Israel,  which  to  the  Deuteronomist 
is  not  even  of  sufficient  consequence  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
indicating  the  geographical  situation  of  the  mountains 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  and  which  therefore,  in  this  respect,  had 
to  give  way  even  to  Gilgal  and  the  plains  of  Moreh,* 
became  later  the  capital  and  the  religious  centre  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  were  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  Jews,  and 
whose  temple  on  Gerizim  contested  the  right  of  the 
sanctuary  upon  Moriah  to  be  the  holy  spot  chosen  by  God 
for  his  dwelling  place.  In  vain  did  the  Jews  point  to  the 
books  of  Kings  and  the  later  prophets  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  sanctity  and  the  selection  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish Zion  as  the  incomparable  city  of  God,  before  which 
all  the  other  temporary  holy  places  became  of  no  account 
The  Samaritans  refused  to  recognise  these  biblical  books, 
which  were,  in  their  view,  coloured  by  an  obvious  tendency, 
nay  actually  falsified ;  and  they  referred  on  behalf  of  their 
Shechem  to  Genesis,  to  Deuteronomy,  and  especially  to  the 
book  of  Joshua,  which,  owing  to  the  celebrity  and  pro- 
minence in  it  of  Shechem,  had  a  special  value  for  them,  and 
formed,  as  it  were  the  foundation  upon  which  they  reared 
their  religious  edifice.  The  Jews  were  forced  to  admit  the 
prominence  of  Shechem  in  Joshua,  as  this  book  was  con- 
sidered by  them  too  as  holy,  and  as  penetrated  with  the 
true  prophetic  spirit ;  they  asserted  only  that  by  the  build- 

»  Deut.  xi.  30. 
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ing  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  all  previous  sanctuaries 
became  illegal,  and  that  thus  also  Shechem  lost  its  distinc- 
tion ;  for  Deuteronomy  limits  the  bringing  of  sacrifices  to 
the  place  "  which  God  shall  choose,"  and  by  this  place  no 
other  city  than  Jerusalem  is  meant.  But  this  very  thing 
the  Samaritans  contested  most  emphatically,  and  asserted 
the  opposite  view,  that  Shechem  was  the  city  referred  to 
in  Deuteronomy  as  chosen  by  (Jod,  and  that  Jerusalem  had 
usurped  a  right  to  which  Shechem  had  the  sole  claim. 

At  any  rate,  by  his  extravagant  exaltation  of  Shechem, 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  who  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  promotion  of  unity  of  worship,  and  who  for 
this  reason  ruthlessly  abridged  the  rights  of  Bethel,  still 
standing  in  high  regard  with  the  people,  and  refused  to 
recognise  the  sanctity  of  this  place  even  in  the  past,  oflfered 
to  the  opponents  of  Jerusalem  in  post-exilic  times  a  con- 
venient handle  whereby  to  make  of  the  old  Ephraimite 
city  a  rival  of  the  city  of  David,  to  oppose  the  Mount  of 
Qerizim  to  the  Mount  of  Moriah,  and  thus  in  a  sense  to 
again  prejudice  the  unity  of  public  worship  in  the  future. 

The  aversion  to  Bethel  must  have  been  very  great  and 
lasting  among  the  pious  of  Israel,  for,  even  after  the  Exile, 
the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  bull-worship  at  Bethel  was 
avoided,  and  care  was  taken,  when  the  name  of  this  place 
had  to  be  mentioned,  to  shun  all  reference  to  its  former 
religious  importance.  Therefore  we  do  not  find  Bethel 
mentioned  in  the  lists  (dating  from  after  the  Exile)  of  the 
forty-eight  Levitical  cities,  in  Joshua*  and  Chronicles,^ 
while  Shechem,  being  a  city  of  refuge,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  Levitical  city. 

That  Joshua  xxi.  is  not  the  work  of  the  original  author 
of  the  book,  but  belongs  to  a  later  time,  is  evident  from 
its  strictly-maintained  distinction  between  priests  and 
Levites,  which  we  nowhere  meet  with  in  any  of  the  other 
chapters  of   Joshua.     The  author  of    Joshua,  following 


Jofih.  xxi.  *  1  Chron.  vi. 
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the  example  of  the  Deuteronomist,  often  makes  use 
of  the  expression,  D>lbn  D'^anDH,  for  priests,  or  calls 
them  simply  D^3nD.  The  appellation  U^'h  alone  never 
appears  except  in  chapter  xxi.  Clearly  the  author  knows 
no  Levites  in  contradistinction  to  priests;  for  him  there 
are  only  Levite  priests.  Each  priest  must  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi ;  but  every  Levite  is  also,  eo  ipso,  a  priest 
Levites  as  priests*  assistants,  as  ministers  to  the  D^3n3,  U) 
whom  only  a  lower  degree  of  holiness  attaches,  are  totally 
unknown  to  him.  As  in  Deuteronomy,  so  in  Joshua ;  the 
priests  bear  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  not  the  Levites,  to 
whom,  in  Numbers,  this  office  of  honour  is  expressly  trans- 
ferred. The  D'^snD  also,  in  several  places,  have  the  title, 
"  Bearers  of  the  Ark  of  ihe  Covenant"  The  high  priest  is 
mentioned  once  ;^  but  the  passage  is  undoubtedly  a  later 
interpolation.  * 

In  no  work  demonstrably  pre-Exilic  (except  in  inter- 
polated or  corrupted  passages')  are  there  Levites  as 
distinguished  from  priests.  This  distinction  we  encounter 
for  the  first  time  in  EzekieL*  Still  later  occurs  the  triple 
division  of  the  Levites  according  to  the  heads  of  their 
houses — Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  of  which  even  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  know  nothing  as  yet,  and 
which  we  only  meet  with  in  Numbers,  Chronicles,  and 
chapter  xxi.  of  Joshua.*      In   the   enumeration    of  the 

*  Josh.  zx.  6. 

'  Graf,  Die  geschiehtlichen  Bueher  de$  alten,  TeHamenti^  p.  68. 

>  1  Sam.  vi.  16 ;  1  Kings  viii.  4 ;  also  oompare  each  time  the  preyions 
verse.  ^  Ezek.  xliv.  10. 

'  It  is  trae  that  in  Ezra  viii.  19,  a  Levite  is  mentioned  who  was  "of 
the  sons  of  Merari,**  but  in  the  pieoedlng  verse,  at  the  mention  of  another 
Levite,  his  detoent  from  "  the  sons  of  Mahli,  the  son  of  Levi,**  is  empha- 
sised, that  is  to  say,  Mahli  and  Merari  are  both  used  as  Levitical  family 
names,  and  Merari  is  not  here  employed  as  the  name  of  the  third  division 
of  Levites,  as  otherwise  the  description  "of  the  sons  of  Mahli**  would  be 
incomprehensible,  since,  according  to  Nnmbers,  Mahli  himself  belongs  to 
the  Merarites,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  conceived  as  introduced  in  coo- 
tradistinotion  to  the  sons  of  Merari. 
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Levitical  cities  in  Joshua  xxi.,  this  trichotomy  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  strictly  observed,  and  to  each  section  of  the 
Levites,  in  proportion  to  its  higher  or  lower  rank,  dwelling- 
places  are  assigned  at  a  smaller  or  greater  distance  from 
Jerusalem.  All  the  Aaronites  were  located  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  in  the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon, 
and  Benjamin ;  the  other  Eohathites  received  ten  cities — 
first  among  which  was  the  City  of  Refuge,  Shechem — in 
the  districts  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Dan,  and  West  Ma* 
nasseh.  Bethel,  however,  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  among 
the  Levitical  cities;  and  the  fact  that  this  holy  place, 
once  so  celebrated,  is  passed  over  in  silence,  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  aversion,  surviving  even  after  the  Exile, 
against  the  ancient  rival  of  Jerusalem. 

One  might,  perhaps,  urge  against  my  contention  that 
other  cities,  which  had  previously  formed  a  certain  centre 
for  public  worship,  are  also  not  included  among  the 
Levitical  cities,  especially  Shiloh,  which  is  brought  several 
times  into  prominence  in  Joshua,  and  to  which  a  peculiar 
distinction  attaches  as  the  seat  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ; 
similarly  Nob,  which  was  the  foremost  sanctuary  in  Israel 
during  the  time  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  whither  also  on 
that  account  the  most  valuable  trophies  were  brought.^ 
However,  there  was  another  excellent  reason  for  passing 
over  Shiloh  and  Nob.  Both  places  being  priests'  cities, 
inhabited  by  Aaronites,  could  not  have  been  referred  to 
as  Levitical  cities  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word ;  for 
the  legality  of  the  sacrificial  and  priestly  service  of  those 
places  is  nowhere  disputed,  and  the  priests  officiating  at- 
these  sanctuaries  are  the  ancestors  of  Abiathar,  the  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  priests  at  Anathoth.  But  the  priests, 
according  to  the  scheme  enunciated  in  Chronicles,  were  to 
be  settled  in  the  later  southern  kingdom,  at  not  too  great  a 
distance  from  Jerusalem ;  and  into  this  system,  of  course, 
Shiloh    and    Nob    do    not    enter.    La    this    respect    the 

1  1  Sam.  zxi.  10. 
VOL,  IV.  N  N 
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Chronicler  made  things  remarkably  easy  for  himself;  for 
him  Shiloh  and  Nob  simply  do  not  exisi  He  b^ns  his 
history  of  public  worship  with  David's  removal  of  the  Ark 
from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem.^  How  the  Ark  reached 
Kirjath-jearim,  where  it  was  previously  kept,  he  does  not 
relate.  Bounded  by  no  restrictions,  he  is  able  to  present  a 
tableau  of  the  Levitical  cities  entirely  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  and  has,  therefore,  not  the  lecLst  compunction  in 
settling  all  the  Aaronites  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Canaan.  The  author  of  Joshua  xxL  has  thus  simply 
borrowed  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  from  Chronicles^ 
and  inserted  it  in  Joshua;  although,  by  the  omis- 
sion of  Shiloh,  he  puts  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
body  of  the  book,  which  tells  of  the  setting-up  of  the  Ark 
at  Shiloh,  and  recognises  the  altar  built  there  as  the  only 
legitimate  one.*  If  another  proof  be  needed  that  Josh.  xxi. 
is  post-exilic,  it  is  furnished  irrefutably  by  the  omission  of 
Shiloh.  This  chapter  can  only  have  originated  in  a  period 
in  which  the  historical  recollections  of  the  past  had  already 
so  faded  away  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  a  seat  of 
worship  once  so  celebrated  as  Shiloh,  the  importance  of 
which  in  the  past  even  Jeremiah  fully  acknowledges,' 
might  be  refused  the  rank  conceded  even  to  quite  obscure 
cities  in  Israel. 

But  what  inducement  moved  the  interpolator  or  redactor 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua  to  introduce  the  list  of  the  Levitical 
cities,  when  such  a  step  must  have  caused  him  great 
difficulties  in  respect  to  Nob,  and  more  especially  to 
Shiloh  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  far  to  seek 
The  inducement  to  this  addition  was  Nxmi.  xxxv.,  in 
which  the  distinct  ordinance  is  given  to  grant  the  Levites 
f oi-ty-eight  cities,  inclusive  of  the  Cities  of  Refuge,  from  all 
parts  of  Israel;  it  must,  therefore,  have  appeared  strange  to 
post-exilic  Judaism  that  Joshua,  who  complied  so  precisely 
with  the  Deuteronomic  command  to  put  the  blessing  and 

»  1  Chron.  xiii.  15.       «  Josh.  xyiiL  1;  xxii.  19.        '  Jer.  vii.  12. 
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the  curse  on  the  mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  and  who 
had  assigned  their  territory  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  of 
Israel  by  lot,  as  it  was  prescribed,  should  have  completely 
forgotten  the  Levites,  and  should  have  passed  over  the 
commands  concerning  them  unnoticed.  That  would  never 
do;  the  Chronicler,  with  his  pronounced  Levitical  sym- 
pathies, or  else  some  contemporary  who  shared  his  senti- 
ments, had  to  make  this  good,  and  that  was  done  in  the 
simplest  fashion  by  the  insertion  of  the  list  from  Chronicles^ 
which  fully  corresponded  with  post-exilic  views — a  list 
whose  origin  was  then  referred  back  to  Joshua.  But  what 
inconsistencies  arose  from  such  a  procedure  can  best  be 
seen  from  the  allotments  assigned  to  the  priests.  The 
Aaronites,  namely,  received  thirteen  cities  within  the 
territory  of  the  southern  tribes.  What  the  priestly  clan, 
which  at  the  time  of  Joshua  consisted  of  but  a  few  persons, 
viz.,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  and  their  sons  and  grandsons, 
were  to  do  with  thirteen  cities  is  a  question  which  the 
narrator  leaves  unanswered,  as  also  how  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  justice  that  the  other  Kohathites,  whose  number 
at  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  amounted  already 
to  8,600,  were  to  be  content  with  ten  cities;  that  the 
Oershonites  with  their  7,500  were  to  receive  exactly  as 
many  cities  as  the  little  band  of  Aaronites,  and,  finally, 
that  the  Merarites,  who  are  reported  as  numbering  6.200, 
obtained  only  twelve  cities.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  author  of  this  list  transfers  the 
conditions  of  his  time  to  the  remote  past,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  that  he  remodels  the  past  according  to  his 
Levitico-priestly  ideal,  which  was  never  realised  in  fact, 
and  thereby  commits,  in  dealing  with  the  Aaronites,  the 
most  frightful  anachronism  one  can  imagine.  But,  how- 
ever much  he  may  differ  from  the  author  or  authors  of  the 


*  In  Num.  zzvi.  62,  the  snin-total  of  the  Leyites  from  a  month  old  and 
upwards  is  given  as  a  thousand  more,  viz.,  28,000,  instead  of  the  snm- 
total  of  22,000,  mentioned  in  Nnm.  iii  89. 
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other  constituent  parts  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  he  neverthe- 
less shares  with  them  that  aversion  against  Bethel,  which 
since  the  days  of  Josiah  was  deeply  rooted  in  all  the  pious 
circles  of  Israel,  although  in  his  time  all  thought  of  a 
rivalry  between  Bethel  and  Jerusalem  was  excluded,  and 
it  entered  nobody's  mind  to  revive  the  fallen  glory  and 
sanctity  of  Bethel  on  the  ground  of  what  was  related  in 
Genesis  and  in  other  pre-exilic  books. 

H.  YOGELSTEI\% 
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THE  DIRGE  OF  COHELETH. 

In  an  essay  entitled  The  Dirge  of  Coheleth  in  JEcclesiaetea 
XII.  Discussed  and  lAterally  Interpreted^  written  in  1873, 
I  proposed  a  literal  rendering  or  explanation  of  certain 
verses  which  are  usually  taken  "  anatomically,"  the  ex- 
pressions in  them  being  supposed  to  allude  to  the  several 
members  of  the  human  body  in  its  decrepitude.     Shortly 
after  its  publication  (1874)  the  essay  was  discussed  by 
Delitzscy  in  his  Kohelet ;  and  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Chejme 
ior  calling  attention  to  it  in  his  Job  and  Solomon,  although 
j(in  an  attempt  to  describe  it  briefly)  he  has  very  completely 
misrepresented   it,  his  statement  of    my    "  dirge-theory " 
l>eing  contained  in  the  foot-note,  Namely,  that  w.  3-5  are 
cited  from   an  authorised    book  of  dirges   (comp.   2  Chron, 
jxxxv.  25).     There  seems,  however,  no  assignable  reason  for 
separating  these  verses  from  the  context.     And  how  can  the 
supposed  mourners  have  sung  the  latter  part  of  ver.  5  ?     How 
indeed  ?    Before  reading  this  note  I  had  never  imagined 
that  any  one  could  think  of  the  mourners  going  about  the 
streets  singing,  "  The  mourners  go  about  the  streets."    The 
writer  has  mistaken  for  an  enunciation  of  the  dirge-theory 
a  clause  of  the  casual  remark  appended  to  my  prefatory 
sketch  of  it,  "  The  whole  passage  may  allude,  etc.,  or  may 
liave  been  cited  from  an  authorised  book  of  Dirges,"  &c. 

The  dirge-theory  is  simply  that  what  precedes  "Be- 
cause man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners 
go  about  in  the  streets"  does  when  literally  interpreted 
constitute  a  short  poem  suited  to  the  occasion;  and  if 
other  interpreters  maintain  that  the  passage  as  they  in- 
terpret it  is  no  less  poetical  and  suited  to  the  occasion,  all 

1  It  was  also  reviewed  bj  Kuenen.  See  Thb  Jbwish  Quabteblt 
BSYISW,  voL  iy.,  p.  478.  ^ 
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that  is  distinctive  of  my  theory  is  that  the  passage  should 
be  literally  interpreted.  If  when  its  details  have  been  fully 
looked  into,  the  theory  should  be  found  to  be  aji  imprac- 
ticable one,  it  would  then  have  to  be  abandoned ;  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  good  reason  for  its  abandonment  as  a 
theory  and  without  examination  in  detail  The  verses  to 
be  discussed  (EccL  xii.  1-7),  run  as  follows  in  the 
Authorised  Version : 

"  1.  Bemember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  : 

"  While  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when 
thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them. 

'^  2.  While  the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  be  not 
darkened,  nor  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain  ; 

"  3.  In  the  day  nhen  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and 
the  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the  grinders  cease  because 
they  are  few  \marg.  the  grinders  fail  because  they  grind  little],  and 
those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened ; 

<*  4.  And  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets,  when  the  sound  of 
the  grinding  is  low,  and  he  shall  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird,  and 
all  the  daughters  of  music  shall  be  brought  low  ; 

"  5.  Also  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and  feus 
shall  be  in  the  way,  and  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish,  and  the  gnss- 
hopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail :  because  man  goeth  U 
his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets  : 

**  6.  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken, 
or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  be,  broken  at 
the  cistern. 

"  7.  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was  ;  and  tbe 
spirit  shall  return  unto  Gk>d  who  gave  it/' 

Dr.  Cheyne  writes  in  Job  and  Solomon,  "  We  have  now 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meditations  of  our  much- 
tried  thinker.  It  is  strongly  poetic  in  colouring ;  but  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  grandly  simple  overture  of  the 
book  (i.  4-8),  can  we  help  confessing  to  a  certain  degree  of 
disappointment?  It  is  the  allegory  which  spoils  it  for 
modem  readers,  and  so  completely  spoils  it  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  expel  the  allegorical  element  altogether.' 
But  what  has  led  to  these  attempts  to  expel  it  is,  perhaps 
not  so  much  a  distaste  for  the  allegory  in  itself  as  tiie 
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repeated  and  egregious  failures  of  these  interpreters  to 
work  out  their  theory  consistently  and  in  agreement  with 
one  another.  An  anatomist  who  is  true  to  a  form  of  the 
Babbinic  exposition  is  considered  by  one  of  a  different 
persuasion  to  have  "a  critical  nose  degenerating  into  a 
hog's  snout."  Delitzsch  introduces  his  own  form  of  the 
allegory,  on  which  something  will  be  said  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  article,  with  the  remark  that  previous  anatomies 
have  been  failures,  "Die  bisherigen  Deutungsversuche 
sind  freilich  ganz  oder  meistens  verungltickt."  Herzfeld 
goes  further  and  writes,  "  Zum  Schlusse  dieser  poetischen 
Beschreibung  des  Alters  und  des  Todes  bemerke  ich  noch, 
dass,  wenn  wir  an  ihr  keine  durchgefiihrte  Allegorie, 
sondem  ein  von  der  unbildlichen  Redeweise  mehrfach 
durchgebrochenes  Aggregat  unvollstilndiger  Vergleichungen 
haben,  dieses  Verfabren  nicht  vorzugsweise  unserem  Ver- 
fasser,  sondem  fast  alien  biblischen  Schriftstellem  mehr 
oder  weniger  eigen  ist."  On  this  I  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  presently.  In  the  Dirge  I  remarked  upon  it 
that  the  fault  was  not  with  the  Preacher  but  with  his 
interpreters,  who  had  mistaken  a  ttDT  for  a  ^073,  a  piece  of 
Midi-ash  for  a  primary  rendering. 

The  mass  of  readers  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  anatomical 
view  of  the  passage  because  they  imagine  that  it  has  the 
decisive  support  of  Jewish  tradition.  Then  it  is  observed 
that  some  expressions  in  it,  as  that  the  grinders  cease,  are 
easily  and  attractively  accounted  for  by  the  theory;  and 
this  is  forthwith  accepted  as  sufficiently  probable,  the  less 
tractable  details  being  left  as  puzzles  for  the  critics.  But 
the  anatomical  rendering  belongs  to  the  Haggadah  literature 
(in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term),  and  in  this  we  do  not 
look  for  the  simple  or  primary  sense  of  Scripture;  and, 
conversely,  when  the  Haggadah  gives  us  an  allegorical 
interpretation,  it  does  not  thereby  lay  down  that  the 
passage  so  interpreted  has  no  IDtDS,  or  literal  sense. 
"  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it ;  and  there 
came  a  great  king  against  it  and  besieged  it,  and  built 
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great  bulwarks  against  it     Now  there  was  found  in  it  a 
poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city ; 
yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  poor  man."    The  little 
city,  to  speak  in  modem  phrase,  wa8  John  Bunyan's  city  of 
Mansofil :  the  poor  wise  man  was  the  good  n3>  or  hriJdvfda 
or  principle:  the  great  king  was  the  evil  ns^,  which  is 
congenital,  and  is  therefore  thirteen  years  Benioi'  to  the  good 
principle  in  man,  the  birth  of  which  dates  from  the  day 
when  he  becomes  a  son  of  the  Torah.     When  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  author  of  this  pretty  little  parable  was  of 
opinion  that  EccL  ix.  13-15  has  no  tatDS,  and  that  the 
writer  of  the  book  did  not  mean  these  verses  to  be  taken  in 
their  obvious  sense,  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  grant  that  the  ingenious  originator  of  the  anatomical 
explanation  of  EccL  xii.  1-7  may  have  denied  the  p(^- 
bility  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage.     Meanwhile 
(without  in  the  first  instance  criticising  the  renderings  of 
anatomists)   I  will    give   over   again,  with  one   or  two 
improvements,  some  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
passage  taken  literally  is  not  devoid  of  meaning. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  its  structure.  It  has  for 
preface,  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth; 
after  which  come  three  sections  beginning  with  the  same 
phrase,  rf?  na7W  "ry,  while  as  yet  not    In  the  Dirge  (p.  2)  I 

wrote  Ere Ere Ere.    The  A.V.  has  "  While," 

"  While,"  "  Or  ever,"  at  the  beginnings  of  the  three  sections, 
and  the  R.V.,  "Or  ever,"  in  each  case.  In  the  firat  section 
of  the  three  there  is  a  simply  expressed  premonition  of  the 
"evil  days," when  youth, with  its  health, strength, and  joyons- 
ness,  will  have  departed.    The  third  section  begins  with 

figures  of  dissolution,  "  Or  ever  ....  the  golden  bowl 

or  the  pitcher  be  broken,"  etc.,  and  ends  literally,  "  Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was :  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it."  The  longer  inter- 
mediate section  begins  with  familiar  Biblical  imagest 
**  While  the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or  the  stars, 
be  not  darkened,  nor  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain," 
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^nd  ends  literally,  "  Because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home, 
-and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets."  The  question  to 
be  answered  is.  Where  in  this  second  section  is  the  point 
•of  transition  from  figurative  to  literal  expression?  and 
everything  depends  upon  the  answer  which  we  give  to 
that  question. 

The  obvious  point  of  transition,  if  Biblical  usage  is  to 
be  allowed  to  decide,  is  at  the  words  In  the  day  when  (ver. 
5).  The  figure  of  the  darkening  of  the  heavens  is  at  once 
followed  by  its  explanation.  Compare  Isaiah  xxx.  26, 
where  the  same  formula  of  transition  from  the  figurative 
to  the  literal  is  used,  "Moreover  the  light  of  the  moon 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  that 
the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his  people,  and  healeth 
the  stroke  of  their  wound."  A  simple  "  when  "  takes  the 
place  of  "in  the  day  that"  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  7-10,  "And  when 
1  shall  put  thee  out,  I  will  cover  the  heaven,  and  make  the 
stars  thereof  dark;  I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light.  All  the  bright  lights  of 
heaven  will  I  make  dark  over  thee,  and  set  darkness  upon 
thy  land,  saith  the  Lord  God.  I  will  also  vex  the  hearts 
of  many  people,  when  I  shall  bring  thy  destruction  among 
the  nations,  into  the  countries  which  thou  hast  not  known. 
Yea,  I  will  make  many  peoples  amazed  at  thee,  and  their 
kings  shall  be  horribly  afraid  for  thee,  when  I  shall  brandish 
my  sword  before  them ;  and  they  shall  tremble  at  every 
moment,  every  man  for  his  own  life,  in  the  day  of  thy  fall." 
Here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  person  addressed, 
Pharaoh  (ver.  2),  is  not  warned  simply  of  his  own  coming 
-destruction,  but  of  the  impression  which  this  will  make 
upon  "  many  peoples.'*  It  might  be  said  that  their  feelings 
would  not  be  of  any  interest  to  him  then;  nevertheless, 
the  prophet,  in  apostrophising  him,  makes  a  point  of  fore- 
telling how  others  will  be  afiected  by  his  fall.  Returning 
now  to  Eccl.  xii.  2-5,  we  may  say  that  in  accordance  with 
the  parallels  just  cited,  all  that  comes  between  the  formula 
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of  transition  In  the  day  when  (ver.  3),  and  the  condnding 
words  of  the  section  because  man  goeth,  etc.,  should  be 
capable  of  interpretation  as  a  literal  description  of  what 
happens  on  the  occasion  when  *^  the  mourners  go  about  the 
streets."  The  word  Also  (m)  divides  what  we  have  now 
to  interpret  in  detail  into  subsections,  consisting  of  verses 
3  and  4,  and  verse  5  respectively. 

Verse  3.  Passing  over  the  introductory  'n?  0^3,  In  the 
day  tchen,  we  have  remaining  a  description  of  the  inmates 
of  a  house  or  palace,  whose  lord  is  lying  dead  in  it  on  that 
day, 

:  niana?  nirf-in  -iDtpni 

The  keepers  of  the  house  are  men-servants,  the  men  of 
Vn  those  of  higher  rank;  the  grinders  (fern.)  are  maid- 
servants, who  prepare  food ;  the  gazers  at  the  lattices  are 
the  ladies  of  the  house.  Men  and  women  of  the  lower  and 
the  higher  degree  respectively  are  mentioned  in  this  order 
in  Psalm  cxxiii.  2,  "  As  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the 
hand  of  their  masters^  €md  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the 
hand  of  her  mistress"  etc. ;  and  Isaiedi  xxiv.  2,  "  As  with 
the  servant,  so  with  his  master;  as  with  the  maid,  so  with 
her  mistress" 

The  grinding-maids  "  cease "  from  work  because  "  they 
grind  little  "  (AV.  marg.),  or  have  little  work  to  do,  at  a 
time  when  there  are  no  festivities.  This  rendering  implies 
that  ••»ta?0  is  transitive,  and  means  na>nian  riN  ItDW,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  facts — (1)  that  the  piel  of  ttTO 
(which  is  found  here  only  in  the  Bible)  is  much  used  and 
is  transitive  in  the  later  Hebrew ;  and  (2)  that  Ecdesiastes, 
as  all  critics  allow,  approximates  in  its  diction  to  the  later 
Hebrew.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  giinding-maids 
merely  cease  from  work  because  none  remains  to  be  don^ 
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the  word  "ht^i  not  meaning  that  they  are  past  work  or  hare 
suffered  injury. 

On  my  rendering  of  the  next  clause  Delitzsch  has  the 
remark,  "  Die  Fensterguckerinnen  sollen  die  ladiee  sein,  die 
sich  gem  am  Fenster  amiisiren,  und  die  nun  verdunkelt 
sind.  Gibt  es  etwas  Eomischeres  als  solche  (ob  ausserlich 
oder  innerlich,  bleibt  unbestimmt)  finster  gewordene  Dam- 
chen  ? "  I  will  therefore  repeat  some  of  the  illustrations 
which  I  gave  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  clause  ref  era 
to  the  ladies  of  the  house :  Jud.  v.  28,  29,  "  The  mother  of 

Sisora  looked  out  at  a  window Her  wise  ladies^ 

answered  her,"  etc. ;  2  SauL  vi.  16,  "  Michal,  Saul's  daughter, 
looked  through  a  window,"  etc.;  Jer.  ix.  20,  21,  "Yet 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  ye  isomen,  and  let  your  ear 
receive  the  word  of  his  mouth,  and  teach  your  daughters 
wailing,  and  every  one  her  neighbour  lamentation.  For 
death  is  come  up  into  our  windows,  and  is  entered  into  our 
palaces."     "  This  passage  (I  remarked)  has  not  always  been 

rationally  explained If  the  windows  were  places  of 

pleasant  concourse,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  significance 
in  the  coming  in  of  death  at  the  windows.  The  idea  would 
be  like  that  of  its  appearance  in  the  theatre  or  the  ball- 
room ;  and  we  have  no  need  of  such  far-fetched  explana- 
tions as,"  etc.  When  we  notice  that  ladies  are  addressed  in 
the  passage  cited  (ver.  20),  and  that  it  had  been  said  in 
verse  17,  "  Consider  ye,  and  call  for  the  mourning  women,, 
that  they  may  come,  and  send  for  cunning  women,  that 
they  may  come,"  we  see  in  the  words  of  JeremiaJii  a  striking 
panUlel  to  the  dirge-passage  in  Eccl.  xiL,  with  its  death  in 
a  pala^ce,  and  its  professional  mourners,  €uid  the  gloom  that 
has  fallen  upon  the  ladies  at  the  lattices.  I  do  not  think  it 
very  important  to  decide  in  what  sense  they  "  sit  in  dark- 
ness "  (Mic.  vii.  8) ;  but  if  the  windows  were  closed  {Dirge, 
p.  73)  for  the  occasion,  that  would  have  been  no  more  un- 
natural than  it  is  now  to  draw  down  blinds  and  shut 
shutters  at  the  time  of  a  funeral  I  am  told  that  it  is  a 
more  or  less  prevalent  Jewish  custom  even  to  cover  up 
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mirrors  as  a  sign  of  mourning.     On  the  other  hand,  com- 
pare Eccl.  V.  17,  "  All  his  days  also  he  eateth  in  darknefw, 
cmd  he  hath  much  sorrow  and  wrath  with  his  sickness." 
Verse  4.  This  verse  (with  ^ipb  for  ^P*?)  runs  thus : — 

pj)a?9  Q>r??7  r)iu\ 

ni9?rT  bi|f?  n^x\ 

The  grinders  cease  (ver.  3),  the  sound  of  the  mill  falls, 
and  concurrently  with  this  "the  doors  are  shut  to  the 
street."  The  symbolism  of  the  closed  door  is  obvious :  it 
means  the  exclusion  of  visitors,  whom  the  trribT  (dual), 
the  great  double  street-door,  is  not  open  to  receive  on  the 
days  of  mourning;   as  it  is  said  in  Isaiah  xxiv.  10,  II, 

""  Every  house  is  shut  up,  that  no  man  may  come  in all 

joy  is  darkened,  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone,"  The  open 
door  is  expressive  of  hospitality,  as  in  Job  xxxi.  32,  "The 
stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street:  but  I  opened  my 
doors  to  the  traveller  [tnarg.  way]."  When  visitors  are  not 
received,  there  is  little  food  to  be  prepared,  and  little 
^nding  therefore  to  be  done.  The  "  voice  of  the  mill " 
accordingly  falls,  as  in  Jer.  xxv.  10,  11,  "  Moreover  I  will 
take  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness, the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the 
l)ride,  the  voice  of  the  milbtones,  and  the  light  of  the  candle. 
And  this  whole  land  shall  be  a  desolation." 

The  Midrash  on  Ecclesiastes  xii.  and  in  the  Introduction  to 
Echah,  even  while  it  allegorises,  testifies  to  the  truth  of  this 
AS  the  primary  rendering  of  the  hemistich  4  a.  The  doors 
shut  to  the  street  are  (it  says)  the  doors  of  Nehushta  the 
daughter^  ofJElnathan  [2  Kings  xxiv.  8],  tchich  were  vmt  to 
be  wide  open.  Compare  the  precept  in  Aboth  L  5  (p.  185  in 
the  Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book),  "  Let  thy  house  be  open 

1  The  reading  daughter  (n3  for  HO  or  ^3)  of  Elnathan  is  suggested  by 
Xoria  on  the  Introduction  to  JEehah,  §  23. 
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wide;  let  the  poor  be  the  members  of  thy  household/*^ 
Thus  the  closed  door  in  the  dirge-passage  is  taken  by  tha 
Midrash  in  its  primairy  sense,  as  signifying  the  exclusion 
of  persons  who  used  to  enter  by  it. 

In  the  Midrash,  in  explanation  of  the  falling  of  the* 
sound  of  the  mill,  it  is  said,  "  they  ceased  from,  or  did 
not  occupy  themselves  in,  words  of  Torah."  Israel 
are  like  "the  grinders"  (ver.  3);  these  work  at  all 
hours,  and  so  Israel  cease  not  from  the  Torah  day 
or  night,  for  it  is  said  r6>bl  DDV  in  iT^rini.  Of 
"  the  grinders "  it  is  also  said  that  they  are  the  great 
Mishnaioth  as  of  B.  Akiba,  etc.,  and  on  I^^D  "^D,  "that 
is  the  talmud  contained  in  them."  They  diminished  or 
worked  little  at  this,  so  that  the  "seers  were  darkened/*^ 
not  one  of  them  being  able  to  remember  his  talmud.  In 
this  we  have  a  homiletical  application  of  the  dirge-passage 
with  its  literal  sense  presupposed :  the  mill  of  the  Eastern 
household  and  the  grinding  women  with  their  incessant^ 
toil  are  brought  vividly  before  us,  and  by  a  simple  and 
customary  transition  the  Darshan  pa^sses  from  material 
bread,  or  com,  to  the  "  true  bread"  of  the  Torah.  It  will,, 
perhaps,  be  granted  that  he  had  no  thought  of  attributing 
all  this  to  the  Preacher  himself,  and  when  the  am  or 
application  is  taken  away,  the  residuum  consists  of  literal 
exegesis  of  expressions  in  the  dirge-passage. 

The  bird.  Taken  by  itself  the  first  clause  of  the  hemistich 
4  6,  nissn  Vnp*?  D1p'*l,  seems  to  mean,  '*  And  he  shall  arise 
at  the  voice  of  the  bird!'  But  the  following  clause,  "  And 
all  the  daughters  of  song  shall  be  brought  low,"  suggests- 
that  "the  bird"  is  the  subject  of  D'^iT,  and  that  this 
creature  rises  into  voice  or  audibility  when  the  sound  of 
music  is  brought  low.  Illustrative  examples  of  uyp 
followed  by  \  and  i  were  given  in  the  Dirge,  Delitzsch 
having  objected  that  the  meaning  "  erhebt  sich  zu  Geschrei  "^ 
would  require  the  pointing  bipb  D*)p'»,  I  was  led  to  consider 
the  effect  of  this  slight  change,  and  found  that  it  very 
much  improved  the  rhythm  of  the  verse,  which  it  made  to* 
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consist  of  four  equal  seven-syllable  lines.  Verse  5,  as  we 
shall  see,  has  a  no  less  pronounced  metrical  character ;  and 
verse  3,  if  we  take  the  poetic  licence  of  not  counting  Sh'vas 
and  the  conjunction  \  consists  very  nearly  of  equal  eight- 
syllable  lines,  the  third  of  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
other  three,  but  may  be  lightened  by  reading  ^D5P^5 
shortly  as  one  word.  In  the  Preface  I  paraphrased  the 
clause  "  but  the  bird  of  evil  omen  raises  his  dirge."  This, 
taken  in  the  stricter  sense,  implies  that  the  bird's  voice 
iells  of  impending  calamity ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Midrash  also,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself,  arrives  at  that 
meaning  of  the  voice.  The  clause  (it  says)  refers  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  For  eighteen  years  bath  kol  was  heard 
by  him  in  his  palace,  sounding  like  a  bird  (n^SSSD), 
commanding  him  to  go  up  and  destroy  the  house  of  God : 
and  all  the  daughters  of  song  were  brought  low,  for  he 
went  up,  and  made  song  to  cease  from  the  house  of 
feasting,  as  it  is  said,  With  song  they  shall  not  drink  icine 
(Isaiah  xxiv.  9).  Here,  again,  we  have  the  sense  of  the 
-dirge-theory :  the  home  (ver.  3)  was  nnB7Dn  rrn,  but  now 
its  songs  are  hushed.  Some  of  these  expressions  are  from 
Midr.  Eccl  and  some  from  JiRdr.  JSchah. 

The  idea  that  the  voice  of  a  bird  may  be  ominoas  is 
4kkin  to  what  is  said  in  EccL  x.  20,  "  Curse  not  the  king, 
no  not  in  thy  thought;  and  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy 
bed-chamber :  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and 
that  which  hath  mngs  shall  tell  the  matter,^^  But  the  phrase 
*"  of  evil  omen  **  may  be  taken  rhetorically  and  with  some 
latitude,  the  essential  fact  being  that  screeching  bird- 
sounds  in  the  Bible  are  concomitants  of  mourning  and 
desolation,  as  in  Job  xxx.  29,  31, ''  I  am  .  .  .  .  a  companion 
to  owls.  My  harp  also  is  turned  to  mourning,  and  my 
organ  into  the  voice  of  them  that  weep";  Zeph.  il  14, 
•"  The  cormorant  and  the  bittern  [R.V.,  the  pelican  and  the 
porcupine]  shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it;  their 
voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows ;  desolation  shall  be  in  the 
thresholds."      Some  critics   (I  suggested)  had  been   led 
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astray  by  the  prophet's  "nw^,  «in^,  which  he  only  uses 
^because  it  does  not  properly  apply  to  birds  and  beasts. 
The  windows  being  again  singled  out  as  the  natural 
centres  of  gaiety,  it  is  as  if  it  were  said  that  in  the  time  of 
<lesolation  their  only  music  should  be  the  doleful  cries  of 
screeching  birds. 

The  dirge-passage  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  New 
Testament,  where  we  read  in  Rev.  xviii. : — 

''  2.  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  is  become 
the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit, 
and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.  8.  Therefore 
shall  her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  deaths  and  mourning,  and 
famine,  9-10.  And  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  lament  for  her, 
isaying,  Alas,  alas,  etc.;  11-13.  And  the  merchants  of  the 
earth  shall  weep  and  mourn  over  her;  for  no  man  buyeth 
their  merchandise  any  more:  the  merchandise  of  ...  . 
cinnamon,  and  spice,  and  incense  (R.V.),  etc. ;  22.  And  the 
voice  of  harpers,  and  musicians,  and  of  pipers,  and 
trumpeters,  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee  .... 
and  the  voice  of  a  millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee  ; 
23.  And  the  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in 
thee ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride 
shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee.'' 

Here  we  have  a  mourning  for  the  dead,  with  all  the 
features  of  the  first  subsection  of  the  dirge-passage :  the 
birds  in  place  of  the  daughters  of  song,  the  end  of  busy  life 
with  its  feasting  and  the  '*  voice  of  the  millstone,"  the  ex- 
tinction of  light  and  joy.  And  in  the  cessation  of  the 
merchandise  of  cinnamon,  and  spice,  etc.,  we  have  some- 
thing not  unlike  what  we  shall  find  in  the  remaining 
subsection,  which  we  have  now  to  consider. 

Verse  5.  Detaching  the  introductory  tn,  also,  and 
writing  VS?^1  for  the  anomalous  V^3t1»  we  have  the  five 
equal  lines,  of  two  words  and  six  syllables, 
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And  the  verse  ends  with  the  Preacher's  reason  for  thus 
writing,  *'  because  the  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and 
the  mourners  go  about  the  streets/* 

The  scene  has  changed  from  the  house  to  the  garden,  the 
almond,  the  locust  and  the  caper  berry  being  outdoor 
objects.  The  meaning  of  the  first  two  lines  is  (I  should 
say)  obviously,  they  have  a  fear  of  something  as  from 
above  or  from  the  ground  at  their  feet,  as  it  is  said, 
"  Terrors  shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side  "  (Job  xviiL  11). 

The  remaining  three  lines  are  of  somewhat  doubtful 
meaning;  and  we  shall  resort  again  to  the  principle  of 
parallelism  in  attempting  to  explain  them. 

Beginning  with  what  is  plain,  we  read  that  the  caper- 
berry  shall  fail,  namely,  to  produce  its  appetising  effect 
The  preceding  verb  "be  a  burden,"  or  drag  heavily, 
whatever  it  means  precisely,  has  at  any  rate  a  bad  sense, 
like  the  following  "fail,"  and  we  infer  that  the  parallel 
ytO^  has  likewise  a  bad  sense.  Accordingly  we  take  it  to 
be  from  ^MD,  to  despise  or  spurn,  and  read  (with  a  slight 
change  of  pointing)  VS§t1  (for  WJ^I).  This  happily  mends 
the  rhythm  of  the  verse,  and  gives  us,  as  above  mentioned, 
five  equal  lines.  We  are  now  driven  to  make  the  almond, 
not  (with  the  anatomists)  a  symbol  of  decay,  but  if  possible 
something  very  desirable,  which  for  the  time  has  lost  its 
charm:  that  is  to  say,  we  are  driven  to  take  it  in  it» 
natural  sense,  for  the  early  blossoming  almond  is  the 
harbinger  of  spring.  One  of  several  illustrations  which  I 
gave  in  the  Dirge  (p.  33)  is, 

Dem  HoffnaD^tranm  von  scbonrer  Zeit, 
Der  auf  des  Elends  Stim  erglUht 
Die  Mandelbl  lithe  ist  geweiht, 
Die  an  dem  kahlen  Zweige  bliUit. 

In  the  time  of  mourning  described  in  EccL  xii,  the 
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almond,  the  choicest  flower  of  spring,  loses  its  charm,  and 
is  not  sought,  but  spumed. 

In  Wisdom  ii.  7,  we  read,  "  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with 
costly  wine  and  ointments :  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring 
pass  by  us."  This  book  has  been  called  Anti-Ecclesiastes, 
and  has  been  thought — not  without  reason — to  allude  to  and 
attempt  to  correct  the  teaching,  or  the  apparent  meaning 
of  the  teaching,  of  Ecclesiastes.  Take  as  examples  of 
parallels  in  the  two  books : — 

Ecclesiastes,  Wisdom, 

i.  18.  In  much  wisdom  is  mnch  viii.  16.  .  .  .  her  conversation 

grief :   and   he   that   inoreaseth  hath  no  bitterness ;  and  to  live 

knowledge  inoreaseth  sorrow.  with  her  hath  no  sorrow,  bat 

mirth  and  joy. 

iv.  2.  I  praised  the  dead  which  i.  12.  Seek  not  death  in  the 

are  already  dead.  error  of  your  life. 

iii.  19.  The  sons  of  men  are  a  iL  1,  2.  For  they  said,  reason- 
chance,  and  the  beasts  are  a  ing  with  themselves,  bat  not 
chance  ....  as  the  one  dieth,  so  aright  ....  We  are  born  at  all 
dieth  the  other  :  yea,  they  have  adventare,  etc.  For  the  breath 
all  one  breath.  in  onr  nostrils,  etc. 

The  writer  of  Wisdom  continues,  "  Which  (breath)  being 
extinguished,  our  body  shall  be  turned  into  ashes,  and  our 
spirit  shall  vanish  as  the  soft  air  [Eccl.  xii.  7].  And  no 
man  shall  have  our  works  in  remembrance  [Eccl.  ii.  16]. 
....  Come  on,  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that 
are  present :  and  let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures  like  as  in 
youth  [EccL  xi.  9].  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and 
ointments :  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us"  This 
is  so  like  an  express  allusion  to  the  flower  of  spring,  the 
almond,  in  the  "  Dirge,"  that  it  may  be  claimed  as  favouring 
our  interpretation  of  Ijwn  Y^^X  the  spring  blossom  is 
spurned ;  whereas  in  Wisdom  the  heedless  rejoicers,  as  in 
their  youth,  say  :  "  Let  us  not  spurn  it ;  let  its  enjoyment 
not  escape  us." 

"  The  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden."  Our  argument 
from  the  parallelism  requires  that  the  grasshopper  should, 

VOL.    IV.  o  o 
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Uke  the  almond  blossom  and  the  caperberry,  be  something 
desirable,  which  has  lost  its  attractivenesa  An  obvious 
solution  of  this  problem  is  that,  if  the  Hebrew  nnn  can 
possibly  be  taken  in  that  sense,  it  is  the  rem^  which  is 
referred  to,  whose  voice  was  much  admired  by  the  ancients. 
One  of  my  illustrations  was  from  Bar  Hebrseus,  On  ike 
Hose : — 
**  Lo  I  Nisan  hath  oome,  and  breathed  consolation  to  the  afflicted, 

And  with  flow'rets  hath  clothed  hill  and  field  in  glorj. 

At  the  naptiala  of  the  rose  it  hath  invited  and  gathered  the  flowen 
as  guests, 

And  prepared  the  way  that  the  bridegroom  may  go  forth  from  tbo 
chamber. 

Like  brides,  lo !  the  flowers  of  the 'field  are  adorned, 

And  have  gotten  deliverance  from  the  strong  bands  of  winter. 

Lo  1  the  tongue  of  the  rim$  is  loosed  and  she  ever  sings, 

And  on  the  fitiiuxra  of  the  narcissus  and  the  myrtle  pipes  to  tks 
rose." 

Here  the  chirp  of  the  rtm^  assumes  prominence  as  a 
symbol  of  a  time  which  brings  consolation  to  the  sad. 
Contrariwise,  in  Coheleth  the  mourners  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted by  the  voice  of  the  rktriJ^,  The  possible  objections 
which  occur  to  me  are — (1)  that  this  delight  in  the  song  of 
rim^  is  Greek  rather  than  Hebrew,  and  (2)  that  the 
Hebrew  ^n  means  axpk,  loemt,  and  not  Terrif.  The 
answer  to  objection  (2)  is  that  the  Greek  poets,  wh^ 
the  metre  demands  it,  use  wcpi^  instead  of  rdm^  {Dirge, 
p.  37) ;  and  so  the  Preacher,  in  default  of  a  special  Hebrew 
word  for  that  insect,  may  have  used  a  word  meaning  io(mt 
in  the  required  sense,  when  even  the  Greeks,  who  have  the 
special  word  Terrtf  ,  do  not  scruple  to  use  uKpk  instead  of 
it  when  it  serves  their  purpose.  Bar  Hebrseus,  writing  in 
Syrian,  transliterates  Terrtf,  and  of  course  the  author  of 
Ek^ilesiastes  might  have  done  the  same ;  but  (to  say  nothing 
of  a  few  exceptional  and  more  or  less  disputed  instances) 
it  was  not  customary  so  to  transliterate  in  the  Biblical 
writings.  The  objection  (1)  is,  briefly,  that  (whatever  word 
be  used)  an  allusion  to  the  song  of  the  rerrif  in  the  dirge- 
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passage  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  Orsecism ;  but  this 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  decisive  until  a  great  controversy 
has  been  ended,  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  there  are  abso- 
lutely no  traces  of  Western  thought  in  Coheleth. 

The  caperberry  shall  fail  (R.V.).  Compare  Rev.  xviii. 
13,14,  "And  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  ointments,  and 
frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  tine  flour  ....  And 
the  fruits  that  thy  soul  lusted  after  are  departed  from 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  find  them  no  more  at  all."  The 
pungent  caperbeny  fails  to  please  and  stimulate  the  palate. 
This  rendering,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  literal  and 
semi-literal  interpreters,  has  been  appropriated  by  some  of 
the  anatomists,  who,  in  various  places,  reject  the  Haggadic 
renderings.  Delitzsch,  while  adopting  what  is  really  my 
view  of  the  clause  as  his  own,  credits  me  with  a  comparison 
of  the  old  man  to  a  caperberry,  "  welche,  tiberreif  geworden, 
ihre  Schale  bricht  und  ihre  Eomer  verstreut  (Bosenm. 
Winer  in  R  W.  Ew.  Taylor  u.  A),  wie  auch,"  etc  Did  he 
mistake  "  palls"  for  falU?  Nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  when  ''  the  mourners  go  about  thc^ 
streets"  than  the  immediately  preceding  caperberry-clause, 
as  I  interpret  it.  "  Turn  ye  unto  me,"  writes  the  prophet, 
"with  fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with  mourning.*' 
Fasting  and  mourning  go  naturally  together,  and  this  is 
poetically  expressed  by :  "  the  caperberry  fails,  becausi^ 
....  the  mourners  go  about  in  the  streets."  It  is  added 
that  the  almond  blossom,  the  glory  of  spring,  and  the 
song  of  the  rerrtf  also  fail  to  please,  so  that  there  is  a 
general  failure  of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  pleasures  of 
sight,  sound  and  taste.  The  whole  passage  was  paraphrased 
in  the  preface  to  the  Dirge  : 

"  In  that  day  the  doorkeepers  and  the  masters  alike 
tremble :  the  maids  cease  from  their  work,  and  the  mis- 
tresses from  their  amusements.  Open  liouse  is  not  kept  as 
heretofore,  and  the  mill  is  no  longer  heard  preparing  fpod 
for  the  reveller :  but  the  bird  of  evil  omen  raises  his  dirge, 
atnd  the  merry  voice  of  the  singing  girl  is  silent.     Froiu 
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the  house  the  scene  now  changes  to  the  garden,  or  to  the 
country  at  large.  Here  also  terror  encompasses  the  peopla 
Lowering  upon  them  from  above  and  lurking  at  their  feet, 
it  deadens  every  sense :  so  that  the  almond-flower  dis- 
pleases, and  the  rem^  sounds  dull,  and  the  caperbeny 
palls:  because  the  man  passes  to  his  eternal  home,  and 
the  mourners  go  about  in  the  street" 

On  this  paraphrase  I  have  only  to  remark  again  thai 
the  bird  is  not  necessarily  of  evil  omen  in  the  strict  sense ; 
but  may  be  merely  a  creature  whose  note,  in  accordance 
with  Biblical  analogy,  is  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  stroke 
of  death. 

The  cessation  of  grinding,  and  the  shutting  of  the  street 
door,  go  naturally  together,  as  explained  above ;  but  to  the 
anatomists  this  hemistich  is  a  source  of  great  embarrass- 
ment. The  Revised  Version  cuts  it  in  two  by  an  arbitrary 
punctuation  different  from  that  of  the  Hebrew,  and  thus  (in 
effect)  connects  "  the  doors  shall  be  shut  to  the  street"  with 
verse  3,  leaving  for  the  first  hemistich  of  the  next  verse, 
"  When  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,"  and  destroying 
the  rhythm  of  both  verses. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Cheyne's  observation  (if  I  understand  it) 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  assignable  reason  for  separating 
'•these  verses,"  or  the  parts  of  them  which  make  the 
"  dirge,"  from  their  context  (p.  533),  I  can  say  that  I  find  it 
quite  efitsy  to  assign  a  motive,  which  I  shall  venture  to  con- 
sider valid  until  reason  has  been  shown  to  the  contrary. 
In  the  passage  as  printed  above  (p.  534),  the  words  in  italics 
belong  merely  to  the  framework,  and  the  intermediate 
clauses  (as  even  the  allegorists  allow)  are  "  strongly  poetic 
in  colouring."  Whether  we  interpret  them  literally  or 
anatomically,  they  are  so  unlike  anything  else  in  ihe 
book  that  they  may,  it  is  fair  to  think,  have  been  not  com- 
posed but  quoted  by  the  writer,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
reflections,  brings  before  ns  so  many  thoughts  not  altogether 
his  own ;  and  as  a  modem  preacher  might  say  in  bis  own 
words,  In   that  day,   and   then  go  on  to  quote  words  of 
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Scripture,  as  "The  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble," 
eta,  so  the  author  of  Coheleth  might  have  written,  "  In  the 
day  when  [&s  it  is  said]  The  keepers  of  the  home  shall  tremble, 
etc.,  and  when  [as  it  is  said  in  another  place]  They  shall  be 
afraid  of  that  which  is  high"  etc.  The  poetic  effect  of  the 
passage  is  heightened,  I  think,  by  its  approximately 
metrical  character.  But,  to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  this,  the 
substance  of  the  description  is  made  to  stand  out  in  such  a 
way  from  its  context  by  frame-words,  and  its  diction  is  so 
poetical,  however  we  understand,  or  half  understand  it, 
that  the  passage  may  very  well  consist  of  snatches  of  song, 
quoted,  whether  from  a  "  book"  or  not,  by  Coheleth.  But 
ail  this  is  equally  tine  or  false,  whether  the  passage  be  a 
"  dirge"  or  an  anatomy.  In  a  word,  the  Dirge-book  theory 
is  no  part  of  the  Dirge  theory. 

C.  Taylor. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  RITUAL  OF  THE  SEDER  AND  THE  AGADA 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  JEWS  BEFORE  THE  EX- 
PULSION. 

Jacob  b.  Jehuda  of  London,  the  author  of  that  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literary  side  of  Anglo-Jewish  history, 
the  Talmudical  compendium  JEtz  C/taim,  so  providentially 
rescued  and  preserved  for  us,  never  dreamt,  when  he  noted 
down,  in  the  year  1287,  the  Ritual  and  Agada  of  the 
Seder  Nights  according  to  English  usage,  that  he  was  fixing 
a  permanent  picture  of  what  was  doomed  to  destruction, 
and  was  recording  not  a  mere  portion  of  the  liturgy,  but  a 
page  of  Jewish  history.  Faithfully  copying  his  great  proto- 
type, Maimonides,  the  English  Chazan  also  embodied  in 
his  work  the  texts  of  the  Recitations  on  the  Seder  Nights 
in  the  form  customary  among  his  countrymen,  and  ap- 
pended the  correlated  rites  according  to  Minhag  England 

The  Hagada  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  piece,  par 
excellence,  common  to  all  the  liturgies,  and  bearing  the  least 
and  fewest  marks  of  national  differentiation.  The  exami- 
nation of  our  MS.  shows,  however,  that  this  part  of  the 
Service  reflects  as  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  charac- 
teristic independence  of  the  English  liturgy,  already  noted 
in  a  previous  article,  as  the  rest  of  the  prayers.  Notwith- 
standing its  small  bulk,  several  variations  distinguish  and 
mark  it  off  from  the  French  ritual.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
repetition,  in  the  vernacular,  of  the  first  two  pieces,  before 
and  after  the  second  cup — which,  we  learn  from  Rashi's 
PardesB  was  the  French  usage — was  not  customary  in  Eng- 
land.^    Had  it  been  so,  how  valuable  would  the  English 

*  Solomon  b.  Jehuda,  the  samt  of  DretuB  (see  Groes,  Rtffue  dr$  Aitda 
Jttiret,  XIII,  46,  No.  3),  followed  this  cnstom  of  translating  the  Hagada 
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renderings  from  the  pre-expulsion  period  have  been  to  us. 
Or,  perhaps,  they  too  would  have  been  in  French.  The 
single  non-Hebraic  term  which  R.  Jacob  gives  in  his  Ritual 
of  the  Seder,  cerfeuil,  the  name  of  the  vegetable  handed 
round  after  the  first  cup,  is  French,  and  is  met  with  in 
authorities  of  French  origin  or  descriptive  of  the  French 
ritual,    e.g.,  in   the   Machzor  Vitry  (ed.  Hurwitz,  p.  294: 

In  the  third  part  of  his  Hilchot  Pesach,  R.  Jacob  gives 
detailed  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  charoseth.  But 
we  look  in  vain  in  his  work  for  a  translation  of  the  term, 
though  such  is  given  in  Zidkiah  b.  Abraham  s  tdp^n  ^h^K^ 
(ed.  S.  Ruber,  p.  184). 

The  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  mixture  are  as 
follows: — np^  )nzn)D  Hddi  o^o^  idt  DneiD  nano  nrn  nonn 

'D^nrn  -w  ^  nn^D  ^dd  )n)\tnh  cmoa  kvd^i  p^nnn  d^  'dd 
pom  fpn  hv  DJ^n  np«w  onpe^  ^i^dvi  men  n^K  po-i  n^Kn  mon 
6nmi  o^S  -or  ajn  vnnn  w-i-nw  nienS  -idt  n^p  [pini  i.] 
irwny  -p^o^  emii^D  bi^  '^i  mh  -or  pn  inie^  inv  So  'th 
noDi  noD  nni  ppK^  n  r^ni:  ^no  roc^ai  n^nnn  2V.  We  need 
but  compare  this  with  Zidkiah  b.  Abraham's  recipe,  to 
notice  the  difference  of  national  usage,  even  in  this  trifling 
detail  In  England,  all  the  fruits  named  in  the  Song  of 
Songs — dates,  figs,  pomegranates,  nuts  and  apples — were 
crushed  with  almonds  and  moistened  with  vinegar.  In 
Italy,  spices,  vegetables,  blossoms,  and  even  a  sprinkling  of 
lime  formed  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  paste.  R.  Moses 
of  London,  quoted  in  this  connection,  appears  here  as  an 
unquestioned  authority  for  the  Seder  ritual.  For  the  first 
time,  an  English  Rabbi,  a  master  in  Halacha  and  an  authority 
in  traditions,  confronts  us  as  a  living  personality  and  not 

into  the  vernaonlar,  so  Samael  of  Falaise  reiK>rt6,  as  quoted  by  R.  Isaao, 

Or  sarua,  II.,  ii9a,  vh'o  IV  fy^s  "oi^  ^*n  HST  trvnTO  tmpni 

'   Or  Sarua,  11^  Udb, 
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fnerely  a  naminis  umbra.  R  Moses'  decisions  were  recognised 
even  when  opposed  to  the  pronouncements  of  such  great 
French  teachers  as  the  famous  R  Isaac  b.  Abraham=l8aac 
of  Dampierre,  brother  of  R.  Simson  of  Sens,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  known  in  England  by  the  abbreviation  man,  not 
Knn  or  «nvn.  As  in  France,  they  relied  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  Seder  ceremonies  on  such  revered  teachers  as  R. 
Solomon  b.  Isaac  of  Troyes,  R  Joseph  Tob  Elem  and  othen» 
who  worked  out  arrangements  of  the  Seder  ritual,  in  prose 
and  verse ;  so  R  Moses  of  London  stood  out  as  the  central 
authority  in  tradition  for  the  whole  of  England.  Most 
probably  he  also  left  a  compilation  of  the  rules  appertain- 
ing to  this  service,  which  Jacob  b.  Judah  possessed  in 
manuscript,  just  as  he  left  compilations  of  other  ritual  laws, 
e.g. : — Kcnmii^  li^ai  dttd  "nwa  Donn  ^di  ys^2  nrrho  rwAn 
n'l'yn  (Bodleian  Library,  codex  882). 

But  apart  from  the  historical  interest  of  R  Ja.cob*s  Agada, 
it  deserves  examination  for  its  deviations  from,  and  addi- 
tions to,  the  tewtus  receptus.  In  the  following  pages  I  have 
carefully  copied  the  rubrics  which  precede  the  Agada  and  aw 
interspersed  in  it ;  and  also  noted  all  the  essential  variants 
of  the  Agadah  as  contained  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  26th 
Book  of  the  Etz  Chaim.  Thus  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  text  of  the  Agada  which,  three  years  before  the  expul- 
sion, was  already  accepted  by  the  English  Jews  as  a  heir- 
loom of  the  past: — 

n^  n^nn  ^oi3  n^ua  i"^  h'hy\  [^^^a  §.]  I'on  n«w  -non  nr  V© 
^mxsB^  tDD  en-rpn  enp^i  inn  ^^a  or  2orh  i^n  7\'y\in  iimS  nw 
y\2'a\  ^n^i^m  an  torn  'layh  kSd  nnx  ^d  nne^i  mp  n>3^T3 
vhv  '^^'^  na^  niVD  n^nr:  nn  ^^^  li^pn  rwao  'rr  Hhff  xvo  rD"»3 
KV^  1D1DD  V3a^  npe^n  'Di?na  dki  itdid  pron  ny\^  inrw  y^^ 
iKDtD^  vh\£^  nS^oim  oy  i-)3di  vn^  ^oiii  n^m  an  nnrr  Kim 
^^^iDT^n  :n3Di  niPT  np^i  n^nn  \rwih  Yp^^i^n  nioc^  \7^  in* 
•w  inivo  pKB^  pm  nonna  k^i  hSd  ^ds  ^uon  nonKn  D^a  ■paw 

»  ^lO'l  nirno,  ed.  Hurwite,  p.  274,  note  «.  »  /*.,  p.  278. 
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iS*DKi  nH5i6  iniD  nte  nD  i6  pk  dki  id^-o  wdd  k^d^  i6  ^»^  Vin» 
n^n  nipTTO  nna  i^v  i*Ki  nonnn  nr  ^uo  ana  'id^^dhi  naco 

mirp  «^n^  id  mw  :  rhtK  nipinD  nnK  ^d^  nna  invtD  ^3io«nDni 
*«o  onD  ^36^  DHJ?  ^iiDnDm  KSbnn  'iki  p^nran  'ni  nivo  'an  dp 
rwnnm  'tyo  'ik  imai^D  bin  ^nK  nr:nS  nnw  nofc^  -or  nnn 
p-oT^  OK  »D  nt  pt^  kS  nv^a  ^dk  i^Wni  won:  '^Dxn  hon 
^D«^  laniB'  DipDT  'onD  ^y  ^t<p  niDine^  to  na^ai  'D«pi  'tD^sn-i^ni 
'nv  pK  naj?  ^«vitDn  noD  ^n  :  \r\\^  pbiK  i:«  pK  nnr  ^dk  ^^v 
nin  B^ro  onc^a  Dto  nae^  nrm  Y^  r\yin  pun  nnK  ^^8ran  dk  ^d 
nDn^S  |D^D  nnK  p-«wtD  \rmih  anaoi  nivo  ':  niirpa  b^i  -)ni3  n^S 
m^  »PdS  in:!a\  rxrv*  dki  on^^i?  ^^mn  ^no^onD  kvrn  «uob^  min 
m»  'an  fo  inn  ^wi  cnnS  pw  nn:^^^  nr^Ki  n^OB'  nr^xi  naie^Ki 
Kn  'D«n  n^a  Tn«^  n^vm  pip^K^  n^vn  dob6  npSnoi  naiD^nn 

After  the  formula  va^rh  khd,  which  corresponds  com- 
pletely with  the  ordinary  reading,  the  direction  follows : — 
\Thw  r\y*^v  'ipon  niirpn  p^DDi  nnypS  nvon  inno  id  inKi 
p^S  inv  PK1  ^KB^^  pS  n^Dn  nn  vn  dodp  oanSie^  onnD^ae^ 
n»na^  i6  DK  <finn  '^enp  e^npoD  '^  pkb'  nirpn  lo  pS^B^ann 
in^DD  nnH  w  lan  ia^«B^  dki  *X5^  did  awn  nr  hdd  'iw  ^^K^Dnn 
:  nanjw  no  :  'd«^  Swb'  pk  dki  Id  i3»^n  DnDr  'd«>i  ah^ 

The  form  of  the  questions  exhibits  no  diflPerence  what- 
ever, except  that  iana«  is  used  throughout  instead  of  OK. 

In  the  opening  of  the  response  la^^n  DnDT  we  read.^ — 
«^na  jniDDi  D^neitDDi  ninwDi  nnoa  miiDi ;  D^ap?  la^D  is  want- 
ing ;  -iDD^  niVD  alone  is  found. 

The  passage  concerning  the  night  spent  in  Ben^  Brak, 
which  is  only  known  from  the  Agada*-its  original  source 
being  still  undiscovered — arranges  the  names  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — ^y*^n  ^  wjnn^  um  i^K  Si  nnw  p  'wW  Sd  nwo 
PDTD  'l^.    It  only  reads  n^^^n  b. 

»  Pemehim,  114d;  Machzor  Vitry,  p.  284. 
'  Ibn  Jarchi,  aMaDn  Peioeh,  §  <9. 

•  Machzor  Vitry,  p.  272.  *  lb.,  p.  271,  note  K. 

*  L.  Hoffmann  in  Berliner  t  Magazin^  13,193,  note  1. 
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The  formula  Dipon  yr\l  is  peculiar  and  against  Reif- 
mann's  Hypothesis,  that  this  piece  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
responsorial  song.     It  begins  as  follows: — yro,  Dlpon  tto 

nra-iK  i«3  "tb^  yoah  n-nn  \r\'i^  wn  -pin  yc&  1-n  Kin. 

The  wise  son  says,  in  contradistinction  to  his  wicked  coun- 
terpart:— ^K1  I3nw  W\n^K  '^^  mv  tB'K,  as,  indeed  the  MechiUa 
and  all  ancient  texts  of  the  Agada  read  (comp.  Hoffmann  in 
Berliner* 8  Magazin,  13,193).  The  speech  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  w^  has  the  readings : — yo'tv  N^vinK^,  Dfi^  n^n  "h^vsff.  In 
the  fourth  son's  speech  nDK^  is  omitted 

The  piece  ^\y*  contains  the  reading: — t^  m'ttDK  vh. 
After  TDW^  inn  it  is  said:— fpn  ni^a!?  am  pm  tf2  rf:L 

'rsW  TOD. 

In  no^  KV  the  reading  is  ^Dn  -^p^,  JSpTwrh  it  ictv  toVd 
amn  133  ^D  Dtr  113^  K^K  DB'  is  wanting, — \or\  '3r  Di«n  ^j 
ne^j  nmnr  and  d^do  ^x^  v^i?  \ty^tin  are  omitted,  ttt  ni«r« 

IK^  ^"r  \sh  DB^D,  *iK  nrn  n^^^n  onvo  p«3  ^nnain. 

After  the  words  nn^^  fi6i  Kin  ^:k,  a  passage  follows  which 
has  hitherto  been  r^arded  as  specially  and  exclusively 
interpolated  in  the  Provencal  Ritual  Here  it  boldly  ap- 
pears in  the  text  without  the  suspicion  of  a  hint  that  it 
was  condemned  by  some  authorities.  Juda  Halevi  (Ktuari, 
HI.,  73),  who  sought  it  in  vain  in  the  Talmud,  Le,,  the 
ancient  authorities,  correctly  recognised  it  as  a  poetical 
elaboration  of  the  conception  that  the  Exodus  was  God's  own 
direct  and  immediate  work.  That  the  piece  did  not  belong 
to  the  Spanish  Ritual  is  proved  by  his  remark  that  it  is 
only  found  in  one  ritual — ^as  we  now  know — ^the  Proven9aL 
If  the  author  of  Amfoth  (Gross  in  BerHner^s  Magtmin  X.,  64) 
was  correctly  informed,  this  piece  and  its  recitation  at  this 
portion  of  the  service  were  condemned  by  the  Rabbis  of 
Palestine  (see  Luzzatto  in  Polak's  Dip  niD^n,  page  41). 
Mr.  Schechter  has  already  pointed  out  (Jewish  Quakterly 
Review,  IV.,  p.  255)  that  R.  Judah  b.  Jakar  also  failed  to 
discover  the  source  of  this  Agada.     The  English  reading  of 
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the  passage  is  undoubtedly  more  correct  than  that  given  in 
Machzor  Vitry,  p.  293 '} — M^'T  DnvDa  o^tD^irn  pan  m^KO  ntDK 
DHD  jw  o«!?D  DTO  r6nn  '^kSo  ^k^  nnan  d^d^k  o^wrn  idi^ 
nD^  nrmK  nSn^m  •  nn-i  ok^o  ono  jr?  ^dn^d  dhd  na  ^dk^d 
•ninrD  Dm  TB'n  1^  i6ni  D^ir  ^b^  i^nn  v3d^  1"»dk  Dni«  ntox^ 

innn  on  'ny^  oai  innr  i^tokk^  wn  pn  d^d^dh  ^d^d  i^d  wn 
pwr  on  pvn  nwKi  ^S  inon  on^  'k  onvtDn  nop:  nw:i  to 
Tn    :DnvtDn   no?i   nw«i   »Dwn   ox   ttkk'  it  niipni  ^nin 

: imn  it  nptn 

In  the  following  passage  the  reading  is: — '3K^  mnn  IT, 
'3B^  nrne^  *i^:  n,  nnxni  o^nK^  nmo:  m-irni  nprn  n*n  nmc  nni 
D^ne^  o^nDoni  d^k^  ^n^  tniDni  D^ne^,  D^nvon  ip^  too,  'w  mo, 
n?  Kin  D^n^K  rnvK,   ik  ihd  d\t  ^w,  nnro  iidk  is  wanting. 

For  ton  Tl-)n  cmpn,  the  reading  throughout  is  'pn. 

In  niSra  HDD  the  single  variant  is  CUIDD  O^.     . 

In  nnK  ^K,  O^r  is  wanting  after  DIpoS.  The  reading  is: — 
D^^^SKn1  '^odk^  onn  7WV\  nmnS. 

The  piece  commencing  ^K^^o:  "i  varies :  — 'IK  '3'"^,  ne6r 
iS^n  Dnnn,  p  i^k,  d^p  enpon  n^nc^  prn  is  wanting. 

/3Bf  tyffs  on  mn  ^1?  Dipon  nowr  Die^  ^r,  onvon  before  iDJ^n 
is  wanting. 

'D«n  nvo  npn,  irnuK  npvn,  n^jnr  nr. 

'OK^i  -niDn  np^,  ^^n  D^nvon,  omnr  ^n  nn  is  wanting; 
:  nay  i^Kn  itD«;  nwnS 

•p^oS  :  IDK*  iDin  iTO  ^n  n^n:n,  pn^^n,  -pn^i  is  wanting. 

«^nin«S  d^d:  mrysr,  0"^^  ^n«oi  ^na  "tikS  h^dwoi  is  wanting. 

Against  the  tradition  in  Ibn  Jarchi  (rn3Dn,  Pesach,  p.  75), 
the  conclusion  here  reads : — n^^bn  ttnn  inr  IOdS  "^dk31. 

Before  the  recitation  of  the  Hallel,  which,  in  spite  of  its 


>  The  objection  to  this  deduction  in  Maohzor  Vitryy  p.  293,  is  con  apt. 
Instead  of  "TDini  7pn  IHIKI,  left  by  Hnrwitz  uncorrected,  we  shooldread 

lyv  Kvo^  vh^  nn  mm  pe^po  inny  K^m  iidkh  loim  ^  inwi 

^D  1DK  [Kin  T^DIO]  'n  1^0  nnKI  ^DUn  ;  comp.  Dip  nin^^H.  p.  41. 
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being  unabbreviated,  appears  ¥rithout  the  customary  intro- 
ductory blessing,  the  remark  is  made: — nnr  "pao  mn  KSii 

B^«i^  -inn  n^D  -ntD^  na  kw  dks?  |^  'd^v  kh  nwRn  p^OBor 

:  '01K1  'oiwn  na^cnn  'inD  pi 

After  DnD  13^WD7,  the  direction  is  given  n^3n  7^3  tslKl.    In 
the  blessing  ntn  n^^^n  wrani,  i^onrD^  D^nnrn  pi  d^ddh  |ti 

Here  follow  the  rules  for  the  blessings  to  be  recited 
before  the  meal : — 

*mo  niDiD  -)Ktra  iidb6  inv  rwi  '^nicn  iwn  nn  inii  *uot 
nnr  ^owi  1-1D1D  nron  n^-o  ^d  {Din  ^i?  ti3»  vh\  niDna  'D^na  '^ 
kS  nip-in  niiB'K-i  n^^o^m  on^  n^^o:  ^r  -pntDi  nniron  t>^v^  in^ 
h\\^h  panv  paiDon  ^d  on  h''y\  ^n^nri  noD  nS^^m  m:Ki  *3D 
'nni«  'K  JKD  'DKiD  D^  iDiDi  m^Kn  'Ik  Tn«  n^n  onnD^n  'pirn 
nrin  no^n  'ik^d  m:fc<n  'i'k  id^db'  nnr  ^a«  *nBir  an  nw  an  ^2 
r\rm  ninvnn  nvtDn  n^an  Sran  npi^i  onn^  ^lo^^  ^an  '*Dnv 
nvD  n^^DN  ^r  iipK  ip  into  «^vitDn  on^ne^  ^r  paoi  nnD^^iwio 
Sr  'nDTD  nam  ^  nvtDn  K^n  n  nvD  nna  Sdiki  on^rwro  rviai 
nna  nn^  b^  pw  nno  np^i  ino  -)ini  nvo  ini^Dx^  omnoi  nivo 
^r  iipK  -pa^i  r^inn  nn^nS  noi-ma  ^non  nu  na^na  rh^vri 
ii;^n  noiD  on^nc^  ntDn«n  ba  iia^  inv  pw  ^am  nino  n^*D« 
linn  D^xan  onaiD  ^an  ix^n  ^3d  n^t  p^d  nan  ne^S  k3  w^w 
ns  K-iu  -niDn  ^r  n^nna  tisd  *pi^  nwr  jo^S  ^di  •nsi  mwon 
m  p«i  nD-13  «^3  -n-iD  ^^dk  mm  ^^3K1  iiid  n^oK  ^m  no-wcn 
K^K  ni^nn  ^^p>^  N^i  -inon  ^r  niD-a  ^ne^n  "p30(n)  dk  ni^^an 
iin  niD-)3  ^nK^ni  na^  did  iitd  tnN  Sdb'  cmpi  jnon  naim  k^dh 
D^irn  |D  nun^^  -iiD«n  dib^  ^in  nn«n  nananK^  KD\n  ba«  nam 
li-on  n^K^^K'  nnv  onpi^  ip  in«i  ^ni^^an  ^in  vh  nana  K^a  nrn 
noinna  nmw  nt  ^laoi  ^^^na  enpo^  nat  nonna  ^aD>i  -mo  nt» 
^latD  pfiWB'  iva  K^K  NDp  na  n^^  \xoh  na  n»Kn  ^an  *kdp  Ditro  16 
nonna  nenr  n\T  wDnoD  nnK  ^lao  nenr  nM  k^  ^^ni  ^^na  -or  m 
-laa  ^a  ^x  na^naa  -mtD  nna  nnp^  paatr  emji^D  bS^i  nr  DrctJi 

I  ^hn  *^atr,  ed.  Bnber,  p.  p.  »  />MacAm,  f.  1166. 

»  cp^n  ^^acr,  tj. ;  rnaon,  i>tf*fl/?A,  §  67. 

*  JMJOn,  PgM<jA,  §  82.  •/*.,§  79,  and  Pe$achim,  f.  116«. 
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riD^-oa  '^'tQ  nnD  ro''^':^  nnixa  bw  ^^n  n^n  ifn  main  n^  «v* 

^in  «^vion  -p^tD  n^n  ^^oi^  on^D  o^ani  n^nDn  -iDtn  13^  m  nvD 
Dn^  «^N  n3^«^  ^b  wo  n^n  «^  no^^K^ai  nonDn  ^r  nvtD  n^OK 
lo  nnKs  ^Dn  hd^-ohi  nvtD  h^^dk  ^in  «^viDn  pcnrc^  e^  n^e^ 
Dr6^  nnxn  nivo  ^hk'  dk  *d  p  rw^r^  n\n  k^  dm  mm  nivon 
^r  nnKSi  K^vion  nnwa  ]r\^v^  nwD  ':  niK^  }D3n  ^sk  h^b^ 
V)*  "^KK^  ^non  neny  oio^^ni  njnnM  nanDni  nvtD  n^*D&t 
nonna  niioni  nonna  nvo  n^^D«  ^y  ithk'  nonsni  nonnn 
♦JDS  nn  nr  '«n  'iai3  r\:hr\  dk  '^^  'pdddt  'icid  'onnn  ro^^rw 

KnniNn  nvo  ^idsdi  '^a-n  'nn  ^n^^  N^n  ncnn  «^n  ma^  no^^n 
i^DD^i  imwD  ^D  ^DK^  nnw  «Dp  uwo  n^inpK^  'nv  iiiDn  ^ak 
^SN  'nni«n  nrn  tota  n^  «^^K'  vdd  nvo  dtd  p[^]rm  pip^DNa 
innx  nn^a  «v^  pipDN  b«  «^  nD^  dni  t^  noDk  «^  pa-n  -inDi 
5|N  ^mvtDD  nivtD  ^K'  ini«  ppnD  nntri?  iJ^  nivo  ^dt  ^dnk'  nvoD 
■tfTK^  «^i  TDnn^  inv  p«  -non  ^^nnnb  ^Dnvoe^  D^^n:  c'^  ^d 
nivn  -)n«  bw  ij^ne'  nosn  Dipoa  nsk'  nivn  -in&t  iD^pDxn  ^iD«b 
»DV  '13  tDipD«  i^3«^  «^  aiK'  miron  imn  ob  i3c^  lom:  dki 
i^\pti^  ibK^  ob  i3B^  «S  DK  ^nx  s^bx^  «^  itDni3  noD  ^a:  '«i 
awn  nDia^  m^iDD  nionntD  on^K'  nD-Q  x^a  vn^  ^io^  ID  -inw 
K^i  jDon  ^r  ID  nn«i  [n](i)nK^^  twn  dd  t)^^  pton  hdid^  ns^^  did 
TKK'  pD  ^D&t  mo  -iidA  nDK^^  -iDnK^  k!?k^  ^r^Di^  ns^^K'  pn  nne^* 
mipi  -one^  13*k  miyon  TinD^^  pn  7\t\^>  nine^  nn  dk  nioiDn 
:  iiDK^  'DKn  ^i^^Di  DID  ^iTD^  ID  -in«i  "iDne^n^  ni^^iT  p&t  pton 
The  curious  passage  IHDn  "pDK',  which  appears  imme- 
diately after  Grace  and  before  the  continuation  of  the 
Hallel,  and  has  become  associated  with  Elijah's  Cup,  but 
for  which  there  is  no  authority  in  the  ancient  Talmudical 
literature,  was  recited  in  the  following  characteristic  form  : 
¥h  yy^^  "^^  niD^DDn  hv\  lun*  vh  le^K  on^n  hv  inon  iiaK> 

>  What  is  here  related  in  the  name  of  B.  Menaohem,  the  saint  of  Joigny^ 
Isaac,  Or  Sarua  (IL,  1196),  tells  in  the  name  of  R.  Jom  Tob  of  Joigny,  the 
martyr  of  York.    See  Z.  Cahn,  Retue  dee  itudei  Juives,  III.  4. 
»  3^n3Dn,  Peiorh,  §  86.  »  Pemchim.  f.  102ft. 
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i«a^  bw  D3)y  hv  pr  non  :  Dinrn  idk  pnni  -pjn  on^hif  'lur  •  wt 
2h  n33o  DnS  jnn  •  onn^  ntwoD  '^^  StD3  onS  nvn .  •  injrrM 
ntx56  DnTD  Nin  •  '^^  nDB^  nnno  tnnDB^m  ^X3  5|nn  •  urf?  in^n 

nrh  ]T\  jnn  no  ^  urh  \n  •  D:fwn  iv^*  ^m  ^  onco  omn 
nto  inib*i  im^DKi  api^  r«  i^dk  ^d   •  D^poiv  dhkh  ^^dbtd  Dm 

While,  therefore,  the  Italian  Jews  recited  only  Ps.  lix.  6 
(cp.  Roman  Machzar),  and  the  Sephardic  Jews  added  v.  7, 
and  the  present  form  has  in  addition  Lam.  iiL  66,  we  see 
here,  in  contradistinction  even  to  the  North-French  Ritual 
as  preserved  in  Machzor  Vitry,  p.  296,  with  its  many  verses, 
the  following  independent  selection  of  Scriptural  texts 
Psalm  Ixix.  6,  7,  28;  Lam.  iii.  64-66;  Ps.  Ixix.  26,  29;  iL  9 
Hosea  ix.  14;  Jer.  x.  25.  The  margin  contains,  in  addition 
Ps.  XXXV.  6,  6;  Jer.  xvii.  18;  Ps.  xxxvii.  15;  Ixix.  24; 
IxxxiiL  18,  in  the  same  hand  arS  the  text : — 
n^p^p^m  Tcnn  uyn  m^   •  nmi  ^  ik^  nr\  ^ae^  fitDD  v.t 

•  DiiB'  xrox^  [n](03C^D]  njn  dv  'nhv  K^nn  •  DD-m  ^  ifihty\ 
Dn^3nt3)  niKTD  un>>yv  WD^nn  •  n^-iarn  onrwrpi  onSa  Knn  omn 

:  nnK^i  nem  \yfyisi  i^nnn  wnn^  twdh  Ton 

Then  follows  the  rubric  i—npK  nro  TO^  SVn  S^nnr6  pD3i 

rriro  ninp^  ok  ^d  d^ii6  y\ih  pn  i'tdiA  init  *d  ^k  ^n  nnpb 

:  ID  '0131  W^  kS  nr  '1K1  *pDiir3  p«  'D 
Before  "ivon  p  the  direction  is  given :— nin  '*iiDon  m^ 
piDD  ^DS,  and  before  IDKO  pK— Sdid  i^^«i  JKDnD. 

Before  "p^Sn^  the  remark  is  made : — nnr  -p^^n^a  Dinrr  bvt\ 

•  mnsB^na  S^inoa  D^oye  *:k^  oinn^  i?vn  no  o  ^n^n  ^na  S^nn*  tk 
ninc^  nvim  o^jno^K  i«  Kin  nVin  dm  ik  'ihd  d^^h  *^  ania  hm  pi 

: -p^^iT  'nomnn  nn  nnK  did  nine^  hd  -p^^.TD  Dinn^  inv 

The  conclusion  here  reads :— l[^]n^Dni  "p«wo  ^D  w^p^  ^^  "pVbrr 

•  Araehin^  f.  10a  (^Totafvt,  s.  v.  H'^).    Of.  Berachvt,  i.  14a,  Tt^tafotj  «.  t. 

in^  miyort  nn«i  nnp^  nSnnai  D^ye  pDinor  cr  D^nDD  »^^3i 

110  3^  PDinO  11DB*. 

»  r<;*///t*f  Pt»arhi:n,  f.  118fl,  8.  v.  pHV  ^Dl. 
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■06  wn»  -nm  Dn  ysnp  u^  nx  ^^hon  m^zn  loonn  i-wd^  ni-13 

:  nirannn  ^^ino  i^d  ^  Kn  ^  nnw  d^w 

Then  comes  the  following  passage :— D^noKn  IK  n^nn  Tia^i 

nix^3  IDK*  TD  VIK1  ^njn  ^^n^  ^nron  did  iiton  nne^  nbi 

:  n^^n  iniK  ^d  m^D  diwd^  k^i  nne^  nba  Twn  Dinn^i  nnne^ 

:  DnD  nire^  pTopo  pK  ^d  ^)<  pip^DKn  dw  3^d^  nh^ 

The  conclusion  consists  of  the  brief  memoria  technica  of 

the  Seder  Ritual.   A  commentary  on  it  is  not  given,  though 

the  writer  probably  composed  one;  just  like  Samuel  b. 

Solomon,  styled  Sir  Morel  of  Falaise^  who  wrote  one  on 

Joseph  Tob  Elem's  rhymed  Pesach  arrangement  which  ia 

preserved  by  R.  Isaac,  Or  Saruah  (II.  114-20);  or,  to  quote  a 

later  instance,  Solomon  b.  Jechiel  Luria,  who  provided  a 

Commentary  to  his  own  verses  on  this  theme,  in  which 

he  gives  his  name  acrostically  (Resp.  88) : — 

WD^«5»  lion  lO'^DH  i>  Hn 

[8.  ^^D-iv]  L^orh  ^\mh  -iaw/.-iio  ^id:  mp 
•nx  I  ^yo  -pDD  w*n  "p^  hni  ^D3 

:  oip  fnPD  DID  \n  nD^-iD  *d 
Then  follow  rules  for  those  who  perform  the  Seder  in 
other  households : — 

nivD  'io  nm  rviD  td  [thk]  cnpoi  r6nn  ^tDi3  p»  1^  i^wr  *d 
-«w  no  '^n^K  ^  KD  |^n«n  p  Dn^  '^vion  no  k  ^'^  ki  IK1  ^^nnoi 
rv^Di  nvD  nS»D«  hv  npti  -iddi  nnni  ♦  pr  '1d  di;  bo  wd  thd 
^D  nS^03  K^  bwi  boDi  ^^^D-i^v  npi^i  p^ne^  bw  nn^  in^ntra 
♦  "TB^  bw  10  ':n\^:  rro^  h^^  'or6  nn  "iw  w^v^on  i-n^  ^03  "qd 
-mo  n^^DX  b  iiDoi  -ii-TO  npi^  p^  j^xn  -inxo  riD-a  ikd  pKi 

TUOI  HD-JD  «b  !?D131  -I^DDOI  nWDI   HDID  66d  felKI  HDnnD  ^DOOI 

6^1131^0  ne^o  '^Di  n^  'do  ^npni^n  id  did  vh2  jnon  hd-id 

1  G.  BikeU,  if<w«  m.  Pascha,  p.  81,  thinks  that  the  fifth  cap  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  10th  oentnry.  He  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  the 
Bondtha  Pesachim,  1 18a,  the  old  reading  is  ^(^OH  DID.  See  Siddur  Rtw 
Amram  /.,  K'O  OP^H  ^^K*.  p.  200;  Joseph  Caro.  Tttr  Orach  Chaim,  481. 
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Tww  V  noD  -non  D^mx  k^vidh  idt  t\  'id3  Kii  vnK»  nvi 
nna^  mJK  'ox^  pc'XT  piT  ^ao  ^non  }Wic-i  did  nncn  errp* 

iior  n3nnx3  in^aa  pi  D^na  'dd3  p  nr^^i  ^^hd  -pian  -mon 
nnK^n  ^^n  'dx^  ^y^ann  ^m  ^e^^^K^  did  nnen  «nD  hv  pD^i  imw 
nior  ^irmn  ^m  ddid  ms'^i  'itDn  hdid  id^dm  ^je'  n^D^  i^*  ■«« 

ton  kS  in*^^i  iDnn^  Dni  ^Sn  -noi^  ^^n  or'  iiDi^  ^b^^  nu  iw 
KHp^  i!?  PDnv  DK1  inx  n^DD  K'np^  ^i^or  n^  ih^dd  lop^D&t  ^dkbw 
nvD  n!?^D«i  «^viDn  'd-jdi  inc^i  nbn  on  id"i3»  'ipiM  ^»i  nnc^  k^ 
bvK  HDini  ^wn  -inon  ^y  pi  Kin  b«^  n^i  DK^^in!?i  -pD^  h\y 
jiTon  niDiD  iDiD^  Dm  urh  pi^  k^  *ipTn  nD"a  ^dk  k*sid  «in? 
DID  "in«  IV  jwn  na  ^m  taan  ^y  -p^^  r«^  '"»3  fiiinn  djid  h^Tm 
^D  'd:  K-nn  5|id3^  tido  ir«  ptrKi  ^dd  nn«^i  nS  ama  pi  n^ai 
niVD  'is^y^i  ^JK'  DiD^  T)DD  'in  bii  nbn  ^^b^  bntDD  iin^  «^  *D'n 
'ni«^i  nD-)3  *3:  «S  6^d3^  pn  '^nm  hdo  n^  m^Ki  lipnc'  did  b:h 
nD-)3^  5|K  'nn  'noD  'n3«i  hdd  ptWT  did  ^y  'oan  ^  '^d-idob^ 
•  n^DD^  HDiD  nn  n^^jB^  oyD  tjdS  hd  'Din  ^y  tid*  i»«  ^uo  ^h  w 
K^vitDn  -p^^^  "•^t"^  b^Dnn^  'mwD  rvoKD  'noiy^  'onstx'  n 
jiTon  nDi3  D«  ^D  pDDn  p«n  cnnDi!?©  ne^  Sn  *3^y3  wn  bm 
:  'nato  nSen  «Si  'd^hb^  'o^ne'  1^3  •  *ddi  rmro^ 
Of  free  poetical  additions,  which  certainly  embellished  the 
Seder  Evening  Service  in  Anglo-Jewish,  as  in  French  and 
Italian  homes,  the  author  of  our  compendium  has  preserved 
only  one  specimen  in  his  work.     Before  passing  on  to  the 
chfi^ter  on  the  Middle  Days  of  the  Festivals,  he  gives  the 
piece  nK^  1^  ♦D  nw  1^  *d.    Zunz  says  {Ootteadienstl.  Vori,,  2n(i 
edition,  p.  133)  that  it,  together  with  the  last  three  passages 
of  the  Agada,  was  added  in  the  15th  century.     But,  at 
the  close  of  the  13th  century,  we  see  it  a  firmly  established 
portion  of  the  English  Ritual,  before  the  expulsion.    The 
author  of  the  JStz  Chaim  hets  even  taken  care  to  anticipate 
all  questions  as  to  its  antiquity,  by  adding  a  stanza  in 
which  he  introduces  his  own  name,  Jacob,  acrostically. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  his  time  already 
this   poetical    effusion   formed  an  integral  portion  of  the 
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Seder  Ritual.  Its  original  form  is  that  given  here.  In  our 
Ritual  and  in  the  Roman  it  has  suffered  several  modifica- 
tions.   It  may  fitly  form  the  pendant  to  this  note : — 

^31  'n  nw  "h  *D  •  HD^DH  ^  T^  1^  5|X  T^  l!?  ^D  T^  T^i  1^ 
:  'ID  nw  'h  ^D  'ID  1^  1^  "h  noK^  vp^ni  •  hd^hd  inn  nDi^oa 
:  'ID  nw  1^  ^D  Id  t^i  i^  h  noK^  inoDO  •  hd^id  t^on  pidi^dd  'kdt 

:  'ID   HM  1^  *D   'ID  1^1  ^  h  VTDK*  Vfcni3  •  HD^HD  DnO  HDI^DD  n^n» 

:  Id  nw  i^  ^d  'n  t^  i^  i^  1"id«^  v^td  •  hd^hd  vji?  hdi^dd  d^dd 
:  'ID  nw  1^  o  ID  1^1  i>  "h  i"iD«^  win-i  •  Tohr\'2  gmp  hdi^idd  pnv 
:  ID  njc3  1^  ^D  'ID  ^  i>  h  i-iD«^  in^^  •  hd^hd  5)*pn  hdi^dd  i^inK^ 
T^  r|jc  -|b  1^  o  T^  1^1  1^  1^  nD«^  rjD   •  hd^hd  W3p  hdi^dd  tnr 

:  nD^DH  ^  tS 
David  Kaufmann. 
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THE  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  PART 
OF  ISAIAH. 

In  July  and  October,  1891,  I  ventured  to  discuss  in  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review  some  neglected  problems  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  xL — xlvi.  Those  articles  were  in- 
tended both  to  supplement  and  to  correct  the  views  which 
I  had  already  expressed  ten  years  previously.  In  con- 
tinuation, I  wish  now  to  state  the  results  to  which  I  have 
been  led  in  completing  the  revision  of  my  critical  results 
(now  in  their  third  stage)  on  the  dates  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  i. — ^xxxix.  Discussion  must,  I  fear,  be  reserved  for  a 
work  in  which  I  hope  to  deal  with  what  are  sometimes 
called  Introduction-questions  relative  to  the  Book  of 
IsaiaL  No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  I  am  myself 
of  the  difficulty  of  these  questions.  At  one  time  I  thought 
it  possible  to  give  a  chronological  re-arrangement  of  the 
prophecies  of  this  Book ;  I  should  now  find  it  very  difficult 
to  do  so  except  for  beginners.  For  them,  I  confess  that  I 
agree  with  Prof.  Siegfried,  of  Jena,  in  thinking  the  plan  of 
re-arrangement  very  decidedly  the  best.  But  if  it  be 
desired  to  represent  typographically  for  advanced  students 
the  present  state  of  critical  research,  I  think  that  such  a 
plan  as  Eautsch  and  Socin  have  adopted  in  their  German 
edition  of  Genesis^  is  a  far  more  feasible  one.  I  am  not 
very  hopeful  of  persuading  many  people  to  adopt  my 
results;  English  scholars  do  not  for  the  most  part  agree 
with  me  that  "  complication,  and  not  simplicity,  is  the  note 
of  the  questions  and  of   the  answers  which  constitute 

>  The  prinoiple  of  this  edition  is  also  adopted  by  Mr.  Baoon  in  hii 
GeneiU  of  Genesis  (Hartford,  IJ.SJL,  1892) ;  and,  with  modifioatioiis,  hj 
Mr.  Pripp  in  his  just  published  work,  The  OmpoHticn  ef  the  Book  ^ 
OenesU  (London,  1892). 
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Old  Testament  criticism"*  in  our  day.  Nor  am  I  in  the 
least  disposed  to  claim  finality  for  thenL  There  are 
evidently  great  critical  problems,  but  as  yet  they  have  not 
been  examined  with  adequate  thoroughness  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  independent  scholars.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  the  evidence  and  at  considerable  length  to  discuss 
the  possible  solutions,  and  I  have  been  able  to  profit  by  the 
sometimes  fragmentary  but  often  very  suggestive  writings 
of  students  like  Kuenen,  Stade,  Quthe,  Qiesebrecht,  DiU- 
mann,  Comill,  Francis  Brown.  But  I  am  sensible  that  in 
the  manipulation  of  such  delicate  evidence  I  must  often 
have  fallen  into  errors  which  may  sometimes  (not  always) 
afiect  the  soundness  of  my  results. 

To  begin  by  theorising  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  Book  of  Isaiah  (chaps,  i. — xxxix.)  arose,  would 
obviously  be  absurd.  A  mere  glance  at  the  collection 
reveals  the  fact  that  it  contains  heterogeneous  elements. 
Our  first  object  must  therefore  be  to  separate  the  Isaianic 
firom  the  non-Isaianic  passages,  or  from  those  of  mixed 
origin;  and  our  next  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the 
period  to  which  each  of  them  belongs.  In  short,  we  must 
institute  a  very  careful  and  deliberate  analysis,  not  only  of 
each  of  the  larger  parts  into  which  at  first  sight  Isaiah  I. 
appears  to  fall  (viz.  a.  chaps,  i. — ^xiL ;  b.  chaps,  xiii. — ^xxvii. ; 
e.  chaps,  xxviii. — ^xxxiii. ;  d.  chaps,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  and  e, 
chaps,  xxxvi — xxxix.),  but  of  each  separate  prophetic 
composition.  And  in  our  analysis  we  must  bear  constantly 
in  mind  the  great  dangers  to  which  the  pre-Exilic  texts 
have  been  exposed,  and  the  probability  that,  in  the  words 
of  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  they  "  owe  much  more  to  compilers 
and  editors  than  has  often  been  supposed."'  I  now 
venture  to  put  forward  my  present  critical  conclusions  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  several  prophecies  in  their  present 
form,  reserving  the  arguments  which  support  them  for  ihft 
book  which  I  hope  to  publish  next  year. 

'  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  by  the  present  writer,  vol.  ii,  p.  32S. 
*  Journal  qfSoe,  of  Biblical  Lit,,  1890,  p.  106. 
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Chap,  i  Verses  5 — 27  reproduce  passages  from  pro- 
phecies delivered  during  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah 
(but  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem),  preceded  by  a  specially 
written  introduction  (w.  1 — 4).  Verses  29 — 31  are  an 
Isaianic  fragment,  for  which  the  editor  desired  to  find  a 
home,  and  which  he  therefore  linked  to  w.  1—27  by 
an  artificial  verse  {v,  28)  of  his  own  composition.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Messianic  prophecy  in  ii.  2 — 4  (=Micah  iv. 
1 — 3)  once  stood  after  i.  29 — 31,  perhaps  with  the  addition 
of  the  now  omitted  verse,  Mic.  iv.  ^.  If  chap.  L  has  been 
rightly  dated,  it  has  no  special  connection  with  chaps, 
ii — ^xii.,  but  must  have  stood  as  a  prologue  to  a  larger 
collection  which  included  prophecies  of  the  period  of 
Sennacherib. 

Chaps,  ii. — iv.  There  have  been  many  theories  as  to  the 
opening  verses,  which  contrast  so  strongly  with  the  sequel. 
My  own  theory  is  that  w.  2 — 4?  were  inserted  from  the 
Book  of  Micah  (see  Mic.  iv.  1 — 3)  by  an  editor,  who,  in 
place  of  Mic.  iv.  4,  has  given  us  a  shorter  practical  exhorta- 
tion of  his  own  (ii.  5).  It  is  probable  that  ii.  2 — 5  exactly 
fills  the  place  of  a  passage  of  Isaiah,  which  in  the  editor's 
time  had  become  illegible.  (This  theory  may  be  combined 
with  one  on  which  I  do  not  lay  quite  so  much  stress 
relative  to  another  change  of  position  which  this  favourite 
passage  may  have  experienced ;  see  above.)  It  should  be 
added  that  the  original  prophecy  in  Mic.  iv.  1 — 4  is 
probably  itself  the  work  of  an  editor  (or  rather,  of  one  of 
the  editors)  of  the  prophecies  of  Micah  in  the  Persian 
period,  when  the  activity  of  the  Sopherim  (Prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  ii.  228 — 231)  was  at  its  height.  The  Isaianic  portion 
of  the  prophecy  may  be  safely  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz ;  it  was  written  before  RC.  734  (first  captivity  of 
Israel;  first  payment  of  tribute  to  Assyria  by  .Judah). 
Non-Isaianic  portions:  ii  22;  iii.  6,  7;  iii.  10,  11;  iv.  1; 
iv.  5,  6.  iv.  2  should  stand  after  vv,  3  and  4  as  the  close 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy. 

Chap.  V.  1 — 24.     Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  prc- 
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ceding  prophecy.    Verses  8 — 24,  together  with  x.  1 — 4a, 
form  an  independent  discourse  consisting  of  six  sections, 
each  of  which  opens  with  a  "Woe." — Chap.  v.  25 — 30.  ' 
Verse  25   is  6in  editorial  insertion,   composed  at  a  time 
when  V.  24  was  immediately  followed  by  the  great  re- 
trospective oracle,  ix.  7 — 20,  to  which  v.  26 — 30  forms  the 
conclusion.     This  hypothesis,  which  is  that  of  Giesebrecht 
and  Comill,  is  a  development  of  that  of  Ewald,  adopted  in 
1870  by  myself,  and  seems  to  me  the  only  one  which  accounts 
for  all  the  phenomena. — Chap.  vi.  Evidently  the  prologue 
to  the  prophecies  which  follow.     It  describes  the  vision 
and  call  of  the  young  Isaiah,  and  the  prophetic  message 
entrusted  to  him.     Written  not  earlier  than  the  retirement 
of  the  allied  kings,  Rezin  and  Pekah.     The  troubles  caused 
by  the  latter  were  the  prelude  of  those  sore  judgments 
announced  in  w.  11 — 13  (cf.  vii.  17 — 25);  hence  the  editor 
places  directly  after  chap.  vi.  the  description  of  the  abortive 
Syro-Ephraimitish  attempt  upon  Jerusalem. — Chaps,  vii. — 
ix.  6  (7).     I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
obviously  composite  work  belongs  to  different  periods  and 
writers,   "the   whole    section   [having]   only  assumed   its 
present  form  long  after  the   original    utterance   of  the 
prophecies  "  (P.  J.,  i.  42).     This  theory  I  still  hold,  but.  as  I 
hope  in  a  more  critically  accurate  form. — Chap,  vii.,  which 
relates  to  the  Syro  Epbraimitish  invasion,  is  based  upon 
accurate  records  of  Isaiah's  utterances,  though  a  few  glosses 
have  made  their  way  into  the  text,  and  in  w,  21 — 25  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  mutilated  and  sometimes  partly 
illegible  fragments  of  Isaiah  have  been  worked  up  by  a 
later  editor.     Verses  18  and  19  moreover,  though  genuine, 
seem  to  belong  to  a  different  period. — In  chap.  viiL  (written 
soon  after  the  preceding  prophecies)  there  is  good  evidence 
(see  w.  9,  10)  that  the  prophecy  was  modified  by  Isaiah 
himself  subsequently  to  its  first  composition.     And  at  t?.  21 
the    historical    situation    all    at    once    becomes    entirely 
different.     It  is  a  new  prophecy  which  meets  us  here,  and 
the  opening  of  the  description  is  evidently  incomplete. 
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The  editor  could  not  help  interposing  to  make  the  frag- 
ments which  he  had  intelligible.  This  latter  part  of  the 
section  is  clearly  subsequent  to  the  Assyrian  annexation  of 
the  N.  and  N.K  districts  of  Israel— Chap.  ix.  7  (8)— 20 
(21),  with  V.  26 — 30  :  Date,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz. — Chap.  x.  1 — 4 ;  see  above. — Chap.  x.  6 — xii.  This 
great  composite  work  falls  into  four  parts,  viz.,  a.  x,  5—34 ; 
b.  xi.  1 — 9 ;  €.  xi.  10 — 16 ;  rf.  ch.  xii.  The  greater  part  of  a. 
belongs  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  siege  of 
Ashdod  in  711,  but  w,  22  and  23  are  a  later  insertion, 
belonging  to  the  period  of  Hezekiah's  rebellion  against 
Sennacherib,  while  tw,  28 — 34  are  probably  a  fragment 
of  an  earlier  prophecy,  delivered  during  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  and  xi.  1 — 9  (b)  is  properly  an  independent  work 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz^  but  presumably  (on  account 
of  the  progress  in  its  view  of  the  Messiah)  not  as  early  as 
the  prophecy  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  (viil  22 — ^ix.  6).  To 
this  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  the  remainder  of  chap.  xL 
forms  an  appendix ;  it  is  undoubtedly  post-Exilic,  as  well 
as  the  two  liturgical  songs  in  chap,  xii.,  which  in  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  ii.  187,  note  2,  and  in  the  Encycl 
Britannica  (art.  "Isaiah"),  I  already  admitted  might 
plausibly  be  viewed  as  late  compositions. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  of  our  more  obvious 
divisions,  chaps,  xiii. — xxvii  The  first  prophecy  in  the 
collection  is  beyond  question  of  late  Exilic  origin.  The 
only  possible  doubt  is,  whether  the  ode  in  xiv.  4  ft— 21  may 
not  be  the  work  of  a  different  hand  from  xiii  2 — ^xiv.  2, 
— Chap.  xiv.  24 — 27 :  originally  the  epilogue  to  x.  5 — ^27  (or 
34).— Chap.  xiv.  28—32 :  Date  B.c.  705.— Chaps,  xv.,  xvi. 
While  still  regarding  xv.  1 — ^xvi.  12  as  substantially  a  pre- 
Isaianic  oracle  (a  result  of  high  literary  importance),  I  now 
incline  to  hold  a  more  complicated  theory  with  regard  to 
the  epilogue.  I  think  that  the  certainly  Isaianic  portion 
of  the  epilogue  begins  at  the  words,  "  Within  three  years," 
and  that  the  remainder  of  it  is  due  to  a  late  editor,  who 
wrote  as  far  as  possible  in  the  style  of  Isaiah.    It  was  not 
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Isaiah,  I  think,  who  sought  to  rescue  the  "  oracle  on  Moab  " 
from  oblivion,  but  the  editor.  Finding  a  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  upon  Moab,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  become 
illegible,  he  substituted  for  the  illegible  portion  a  pathetic 
anonymous  elegy  on  the  destruction  of  the  same  people, 
retouching  it  here  and  there  in  a  somewhat  Isaianic  style, 
and  prefixing  some  connecting  words  to  the  Isaianic  frag- 
ment at  the  end.  (This  theory  is  in  harmony  with  my  con- 
clusions in  some  similar  cases.) — Chap.  xvii.  1 — 11 :  Date, 
just  before  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  invasion.  Verses  7  and 
8  were  inserted  later  by  the  prophet  himself;  after  his 
time  (as  Stade  has  well  shown)  some  explanatory  para- 
phrastic words  were  introduced  by  mistake. — Chap.  xvii. 
12 — 14,  written  when  Isaiah  was  anticipating  an  invasion  of 
Judah  by  Sargon  (cf.  on  x  28—34). — Chap,  xviii. :  Written 
on  the  occasion  of  an  embassy  from  Tirhakah  to  Hezekiah, 
about  B.C.  703. — Chap,  xix.,  verses  1 — 4,  and  11 — 17,  are 
Isaianic;  their  date  nearly  synchronises  with  that  of 
chap,  xviii.  Verses  5 — 10  are  probably  a  post-Exilic  in- 
sertion; they  may  perhaps  fill  the  place  of  a  genuine 
Isaianic  passage  which  had  become  illegible.  The  epilogue 
(w.  18 — 25)  can  hardly,  as  a  whole,  be  earlier  than  the 
time  of  that  wise  and  beneficent  ruler  of  Egypt — the  first 
Ptolemy.  This  view  I  have  already  expressed  elsewhere 
'{The  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p.  184);  it  is,  of  course,  widely 
different  from  that  of  Hitzig,  which  makes  verses  16 — 25  an 
interpolation  from  the  hand  of  Onias.  I  am  sorry  that  it 
should  have  displeased  one  of  my  most  respected  critics 
(Professor  Whitehouse,  in  Critical  Review,  Jan.  1892).  I 
cannot,  however,  admit  that  "all  canons  of  literary  criticism 
are  flung  to  the  winds,"  nor  am  I  satisfied  with  the  argu- 
ment for  Isaiah's  authorship  offered  by  the  critic  Euenen, 
it  is  true,  is  in  favour  of  the  conservative  theory,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  scale  inclines  but  slightly  toward  Isaiah, 
and  that  he  would  willingly  have  re-examined  the  question. 
The  reader  will  notice,  however,  that  I  have  been  speaking 
of  the  epilogue  as  a  whole.     If  any  one  should  think  it  safer 
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to  assign  verses  18 — 22  to  the  age  of  Xerxes,  leaving  only 
verses  23 — 25  for  the  early  Greek  period,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion ;  or  if  some  one  can  make  me  understand  how  the  whole 
of  the  epilogue  can  have  arisen  in  the  Persifiui  period  (which 
appears  to  be  the  view  of  Dr.  Oort,  of  Ley  den),  I  am  very 
willing  to  be  persuaded. — Chap.  xx.  obviously  belongs  to 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Ashdod,  RC.  711. 

At  this  point  another  Babylonian  prophecy  comes  in. 
Chap.  xxi.  1 — 10,  it  is  now  quite  certain,  belongs  to  the 
close  of  the  Exile ;  "  Elam,"  in  verse  2="  Anzan,"  of  which 
Cyrus  was  king  before  his  conquest  of  Media.  On  my 
change  of  view  on  this  subject  I  have  lately  said  enough  in 
the  Expositor,  March,  1892,  p.  214.— Chap.  xxi.  11,  12  and 
IS — 17.  Verses  15  to  17  are,  I  fully  admit,  a  small  fragment 
of  a  prophecy  of  IsaiaL  But  they  were,  I  think,  attached, 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  to  two  small  oracles  of 
unknown  authorship  (verses  11, 12  and  13 — 17). — Chap  xxii. 
1 — 14,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Assyrian  general. — Chap.  xxii.  15 — 25, 
written  during  Sennacherib's  invasion,  but  before  the 
siege  (cf.  Isa.  L  23,  24). — Chap.  xxiiL :  Is  this  chapter  a 
whole,  and  is  it  all  the  work  of  the  same  writer  ?  A  nega- 
tive answer  must  be  returned ;  verses  15 — 18  are  certainly 
an  appendix,  and  since  they  have  no  points  of  contact  of 
any  kind  with  the  preceding  ode,  and  end  in  most  un- 
poetic  bathos,  we  may  safely  deny  them  to  the  author  of 
the  ode.  Next,  when  was  the  appendix  added  ?  There  are 
weighty  arguments  for  assigning  the  date  to  the  restoration 
period.  A  harder  problem  remains — Was  the  ode  itself 
written  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  ?  It  is  complicated  with 
the  minor  question — Does  verso  13,  in  its  present  form,  come 
from  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  poem  ?  I  agree  with 
Dillmann»  that  though  verse  13  probably  contains  a  certain 
Isaianic  element,  in  its  present  form  it  is  late,  and  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  author  of  the  appendix  (who  had  in  his  mind 
Nebuchadrezzar's  supposed  conquest  of  Tyre).  The  occasion 
of  Isaiah*s  ode  was  probably  one  or  both  of  the  two  attempts 
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on  Tyre  made  by  Shdmaneser  IV. — Chaps,  xxiv. — ^xxvii 
No  doubt  post-Exilic.  Vatke  is,  I  think,  right  in  connect- 
ing this  strange  but  fascinating  work  with  the  times  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  though  he  is  wrong  in  identifying  the 
"  city  of  desolation"  with  Sidon,  so  ruthlessly  treated  by 
the  Persian  conqueror  in  351.  The  critical  problems  of 
this  long  prophecy  (or  reflexion  of  prophecy)  are  singularly 
complicated. 

The  third  part  contains  chaps,  xxviii. — xxxiii.  Chap, 
xxviii.,  which,  in  spite  of  some  contrary  indications,  must 
be  isolated  from  the  rest,  has  received  much  fresh  light 
through  the  researches  of  Qiesebrecht.  Verses  1 — 6  and 
verses  23 — 29  represent  Isaiah's  hopeful  anticipations  for 
the  collective  people  of  Judah  during  the  siege  of  Samaria ; 
verses  7 — 22  embody  the  sterner  and  more  severe  views 
formed  under  the  influence  of  a  great  disappointment,  viz., 
Hezekiah's  rejection  of  the  wholesome  policy  of  Isaiah,  and 
his  rebellion  against  Assyria.  The  same  date  will  answer 
for  chaps,  xxix. — xxxi,  which  reproduce  prophecies  delivered 
at  various  times  between  B.C.  704  and  701.— Chap,  xxxii. 
1 — 8  and  verses  9 — 20  are  appendices  to  these  prophecies- 
A  somewhat  elaborate  study  of  these  sections  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  both  post-Exilic.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  abridge  my  arguments ;  I  hope  and  think 
that  I  have  taken  due  account  of  the  obvious  objections,  by 
which  I  have  myself  in  times  past  been  influenced. — Chap, 
xxxiii.  This  is  one  of  the  most  diflBcult  prophecies  to  date, 
because  of  the  number  of  preliminary  questions,  critical 
and  historical,  which  have  to  be  settled.  That  in  its  present 
form  it  is  Isaiah's,  cannot  however  be  maintained  without 
rashness,  and  the  arguments  are  very  strong  for  making 
it  post-Exilic.  I  take  it  to  be  an  imaginative  reflexion  of 
history,  half  poetic,  half  prophetic  in  style. — Chapa  xxxiv., 
XXXV.,  though  placed  in  juxtaposition,  have  no  very  close 
connexion  (cf.  Prof.  Qraetz's  article  in  this  Review,  Oct., 
1891).  They  are  however  both  certainly  post-Exilic,  and 
called  forth,  as  Euenen  has  remarked,  by  the  inadequate 
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fulfilment  of  earlier  prophecies. — Chap,  xxxiv.  is  imitated 
in  Jer.  L,  but  as  Jer.  L  and  li.  are  undoubtedly  very  late,  ibis 
is  no  proof  that  chap,  xxxiv.  is  a  work  of  the  early  Persian 
period. — Chaps,  xxxvi. — xxxix.  Into  the  complicated  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  this  narrative  I  cannot  here  enter ; 
but  the  authenticity  of  the  fine  oracle,  xxxvii  22A — 32,  is 
beyond  question ;  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  say  as  much 
of  verses  33 — 35.  There  may  also  be  a  historical  element  in 
xxxvii.  6,  7,  though  the  form  may  be  doubtful.  The  "Psalm 
of  Hezekiah"  I  long  ago,  quite  independently  of  any 
modem  critic,  claimed  for  post-Exilic  literature.  It  was 
of  course  introduced  subsequently  to  the  transference  of 
the  abridged  narratives  from  2  Kings  xviii— xx.  With 
regard  to  the  circumstantial  prediction  in  xxxix.  6,  7,  I 
am  still  of  the  same  mind  as  in  1880.  Nothing  in  Dill- 
mann's  note  seems  to  me  to  afiect  the  main  points  urged  in 
my  commentary.  The  prediction  is  no  more  the  genuine 
work  of  Isaiah  than  the  words,  "  and  thou  shaJt  go  even  to 
Babylon "  (Mia  iv.  10),  are  the  work  of  his  contemporary 
MicaL  There  is  probably  a  basis  of  tradition  to  the 
narrative  (2  Kings  xx.  12 — 19),  and  it  is  d  priori  certain 
that  Isaiah  was  opposed  to  a  Babylonian  alliance;  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  we  have  any  even 
imperfect  record  of  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  on  the  occasion. 
Let  me  add  that  our  undoubtedly  authentic  record  of  the 
thoughts  of  Isaiah  during  the  predominance  of  the  on- 
theocratic  party  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  sure  and 
prompt  punishment^  not  for  the  royal  family,  but  for  the 
politicians:  "Wherefore  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye 
scornful  men  that  rule  this  people  which  is  in  Jerusalem," 
Ac.  (xxviil  14). 

T.  K.  Chetne. 
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ABRAHAM  KUENEN.^ 

Abraham  Kusnen  was  known  throughout  Europe  and 
America  as  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  century ;  and 
he  shared  with  Wellhausen  the  acknowledged  leadership 
in  the  field  of  Old  Testament  criticism  and  the  Religion 
of  Israel,  as  interpreted  by  the  newer  school  of  which  he, 
himself,  was  practically  the  founder.  He  did  not  write 
easily,  or,  generally  speaking,  with  pleasure  to  himself,  but 
the  mass  of  work  of  a  high  order  which  he  accomplished 
may  be  judged  from  the  bibliography  that  has  already 
appeared  in  these  pages. 

Besides  his  greater  works  and  his  technical  labours  in 
editing  Arabic  and  Greek  texts,  the  list  includes,  for 
example,  the  series  of  studies  in  the  Theohgisch  Tydachrift^ 
which  Robertson  Smith  has  spoken  of  as  perhaps  the  finest 
things  which  modem  criticism  has  to  show,  and  which 
are  generally  accepted  as  perfect  models  of  method; 
the  investigation  into  the  composition  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
which  Wellhausen  declared  would  have  been  epoch-making 
had  any  one  read  it ;  the  tracking  down  of  the  Talmudic 
tradition  as  to  the  "  men  of  the  great  synagogue,"  which  is 
nothing  short  of  a  discovery — the  earnest  of  what  may  be 
expected  whenever  the  mazes  of  the  Talmud  shall  be 

>  The  materiftlfl  of  this  notioe  are  drawn  partly  from  Enenen^s  works 
and  other  sources  easUj  aooessible  to  the  public ;  partly  from  the  numerous 
obituary  notices  which  have  appeared  in  Holland  and  elsewhere ;  partly 
from  my  own  personal  recoUeotions,  and  partly  from  the  letters,  manu- 
scripts, and  general  information  ungrudgingly  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
Kuenen*s  friends  and  the  members  of  his  family  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Holland.  It  does  not  lie  within  the  plan  of  this  sketch  to  make  detaUed 
acknowledgments,  but  I  wish  to  offer  my  sinoerest  thanks  to  aU  those  who 
have  so  generously  helped  me.  A  few  paragraphs  of  this  article  hare 
already  appeared  in  The  Inquirer, 
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threaded  by  those  who  hold  in  theii*  hands  the  clue  of 
modern  critical  method ;  and  an  inquiry  into  the  genealogy 
of  the  Massoretic  Text  of  the  Ages  of  the  Patriarchs, 
which,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  finality,  has  settled  the 
question  with  which  it  deals. 

But  although  his  works  were  great,  he  himself  was 
greater.  In  the  days  that  followed  his  death  one  thought 
found  constant  utterance:  it  was  that  while  Europe 
would  mourn  the  unrivalled  scholar  whose  work  was  but 
half  done,  Holland  could  only  think  of  the  friend  and 
brother  who  had  left  a  place  vacant  that  none  could  fill,  in 
the  hearts  of  hundreds,  nay  of  thousands,  to  whom  he  had 
made  life  larger,  calmer,  and  nobler. 

The  charm  of  his  character  was  irresistible.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1872  that  I  first  saw  him.  None  of  his  great 
works  were  as  yet  translated,  and  in  those  days  no  one 
read  Dutch ;  but  his  fame  had  overstepped  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  country  (chiefly  through  the  medium  of  IWville*s 
articles  in  French  and  Elnglish  reviews),  and  he  was  already 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  most  original 
investigator  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Europe  had  pro- 
duced since  Ewald.  It  was  this  reputation  that  drew  me 
to  Leiden  to  study  under  him.  I  had  already  had  some 
correspondence  with  him,  had  received  many  kindnesses  at 
his  hands,  and  had  conceived  so  deep  an  admiration  for 
him,  that  I  almost  dreaded  a  personal  interview,  for  fear  it 
should  lead  to  a  disenchantment. 

As  I  stood  in  the  day-room  in  his  house  in  Leiden  on  my 
first  call,  and  heard  his  step  along  the  passage,  I  can  well 
remember  how  my  heart  beat  Would  he  be  as  grand  and 
calm,  as  large  and  clcar-souled,  as  his  books  ?  Would  he 
be  as  gracious  and  kindly  as  his  letters  ?  A  moment  was 
enough  to  dispel  the  doubt.  He  had  the  art  of  making  you 
perfectly  at  ease  as  soon  as  you  saw  him.  The  idea  that 
you  were  in  the  presence  of  a  great  and  learned  man 
dropped  out  of  your  consciousness,  but  you  felt  your  own 
life  quickened  and  stimulated  and  brought  under  command 
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Your  powers,  such  as  they  were,  became  effective  instead 
of  being  frightened;  and  as  you  sat  there  drinking  in 
knowledge  at  every  pore,  you  felt  as  if  you  were  conversing 
with  a  companion  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  you  both,  not 
as  if  you  were  being  discoursed  to  by  him,  or  as  if  you 
were  drawing  him.  I  never  knew  any  one  the  least  like 
Kuenen  in  this.  I  was  never  ashamed  of  my  ignorance,  or 
conceited  about  what  I  knew  in  his  presence.  His  tact 
was  unique ;  and  it  was  so  absolutely  guileless  and  simple. 

At  this  time,  though  one  of  the  most  learned  Biblical 
scholars  in  Europe,  a  man  of  enormous  reading  in  many 
other  fields  of  knowledge,  and  an  assiduous  worker  on  all 
manner  of  Committees  and  Boards,  he  had  that  air  of  dis- 
engaged and  disposable  good  nature  which  so  often  charac- 
terises Continental  scholars,  but  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  the 
indolent  in  England.  The  work  he  got  through  was  almost 
fabulous,  but  he  seemed  to  be  at  everyone's  disposal.  Again 
and  again  I  have  been  amazed  and  abashed  at  the  ungrudging 
freedom  with  which  the  time — every  moment  of  which  one 
almost  felt  one  was  stealing  from  the  world — was  lavished 
upon  the  simplest  offices  of  kindly  friendship  ;  and  it  was  a 
sight  not  to  be  forgotten  to  see  him  roaming  along  the 
canals  and  boulevards  of  Leiden,  with  a  daughter  having 
hold  of  each  hand,  and  a  cigar  carelessly  tilted  between  his 
lips,  looking  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  care  or  a  thought 
behind  his  broad  brow,  and  as  if  business  was  a  thing  he 
had  never  heard  of. 

This  period  of  Kuenen's  life  doubtless  had  its  trials  and 
sorrows,  but  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  outside,  it  must 
have  been  as  nearly  ideal  as  can  well  be  imagined.  With 
a  splendid  constitution  and  rare  power  of  work,  with  a 
severe  simplicity  of  personal  tastes  and  habits  that  rendered 
his  means  adequate  though  never  ample ;  utterly  free  from 
personal  ambition,  yet  exulting  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
labours  were  actively  and  visibly  extending  the  boundaries 
of  ascertained  truth ;  devoted  to  his  wife,  his  children,  his 
friends,  and  his  pupils,  and  receiving  from  them  the  return 
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of  an  admiration  and  affection  which  filled  his  life ;  too 
simple-minded  and  unconscious  to  be  hampered  by  the 
moral  responsibility  of  being  looked  up  to  as  he  was,  and 
too  natural  and  human  not  to  feel  the  stimulus — ^he  went  his 
quiet  way  between  his  home  and  his  lecture  hall,  one  of  the 
greatest,  and  one  of  the  least  pretentious,  men  in  the  world 
of  letters,  or,  indeed,  of  life. 

As  years  went  on  his  fellow-countr3rmen,  and  especially 
his  fellow-townsmen,  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  direct 
influence,  came  to  feel  a  proud  and  affectionate  sense  of 
possession  in  him. 

For  even  the  common  people  of  Leiden  had  been  told, 
and  believedy  that  Professor  Euenen  **  knew  everything." 
For  more  than  forty  years  they  were  familiar  with  his 
striking  figure,  and  though  he  never  had  what  are  known 
as  popular  powers,  yet  his  keen  interest  in  all  civic  affairs, 
his  social  habits,  his  natural  courtesy,  and  the  combination 
of  dignity  and  simplicity  in  his  whole  being  had  made  him 
a  vivid  personality  to  the  peopla  He  stood  for  the  incar- 
nation of  the  University  and  learning  to  them.  In  him 
these  somewhat  remote  and  abstract  ideas  had  become  flesh 
and  had  vindicated  their  humanity. 

The  same  fascination  had  always  surrounded  hioL  The 
story  of  his  uneventful  life  b  a  romance. 

Euenen  was  born  on  September  16th,  1828,  in  King  Street, 
Haarlem,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him  had 
been  apothecaries.  His  father  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
culture,  and  took  a  good  position  amongst  the  professional 
men  and  the  literary  societies  of  his  native  place.  His 
mother,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  long  lived  to  enjoy 
the  renown  of  her  son.  Euenen  was  only  five  years  old 
when  he  went  to  his  first  school.  The  master  was  a  savage, 
of  a  happily  extinct  type,  and  in  our  days,  as  one  of  his 
old  pupils  still  testifies,  would  speedily  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  police ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  Euenen  having 
suffered  from  his  brutality,  or  having  retained  any  painfnl 
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impressions  of  his  first  school.  He  stayed  there  till  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  and — as  if  to  bring  the  almost  fabulous 
records  of  his  early  promise  into  complete  harmony  with 
the  established  type  of  mythical  narrative — ^his  child- 
hood was  threatened  with  a  great  danger,  which  proved  all 
but  fatal  I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  his  companion  on 
this  occasion  a  detailed  account  of  how  the  boys  were  cross- 
ing a  "  gracht/'  just  off  the*  Spaame,  on  a  forbidden  raft, 
from  the  little  garden-house  in  which  they  were  supposed 
to  be  preparing  their  holiday  task.  Euenen,  then  twelve 
years  old,  made  a  lunge  with  his  boat-hook  at  the  round 
stone  post  on  the  edge  of  the  "  gracht "  instead  of  at  the 
wall  The  hook  slipped,  and  he  plunged  headlong  into  six 
or  eight  feet  of  water.  When  his  young  companion  found 
that  he  was  too  dazed  to  cling  to  the  end  of  the  pole  which 
be  held  out  to  him,  he  instinctively  stabbed  at  his  hand 
with  the  sharp  end  of  the  boat-hook,  and  so  roused  him  to 
clutch  it.  At  this  moment  the  lad's  mother,  who  had  heard 
the  alarm,  leapt  from  the  bank  on  to  the  raft,  and  helped 
her  son  to  drag  out  his  companion,  who  was  already  uncon- 
8ciou&  But  the  future  professor  was  soon  restored,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  learnt  the  lesson  of  obedience,  which 
forms  the  natural  moral  of  this  edifying  narrative.  The 
companion  of  this  adventure  has  seen  little  of  his  old  friend 
since  those  early  days,  and,  boy -like,  remembers  nothing  of 
Euenen's  special  promise  or  talent,  but  only  that  he  was  a 
delightful  companion.  Other  eyes,  however,  were  already 
sharper,  as  the  following  words,  fresh  from  the  lips  of 
another  acquaintance  of  his  youth,  will  testify  : — "  Bram 
Kuenen !  Why,  I  have  known  him  since  he  was  three  or 
four  years  old ;  since  he  was  so  high  !  What  a  child  he 
was  !  It  seems  nonsense  to  talk  of  a  baby  like  that  being 
'  gifted  *  or  *  talented,'  but  I  don't  know  what  else  to  say 
of  him,  such  a  quick,  bright  boy  as  he  was  1  When  he  was 
nine  years  old  he  used  to  come  and  stay  with  us  at  Half- 
Way,  and  what  questions  he  used  to  ask !  Tou  see,  I  was 
earning  my  living  as  a  governess,  and,  of  course,  I  had  to  be 
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pretty  well  up  in  things ;  but  when  that  child  asked  me  a 
question  I  never  dared  answer  it  without  looking  it  up  in 
my  books  first,  to  be  sure  I  W€is  right.     For   you  can't 
think  how  keen  he  was,  it  is  incredible.     Nothing  but  the 
very  truth  itself  was  good  enough  for  him.     Oh,  Bram 
Kuenen  was  always  the  same.     Let  me  see,  how  old  was  he 
when  he  died  ?    Sixty-three  ?     Well,  then,  I  was  fifteen 
years  older  than  he ;  but,  I  tell  you,  I  respected  that  child ; 
there's  no  other  word  for  it.    And  such  a  merry  lad !    How 
I  remember  him  coming  in  and  asking  to  have  his  belt  let 
out,  and  another  hole  made ;  he  had  eaten  so  many  apples 
and  pears !  And  how  good  he  was  to  his  mother  and  sisters ! 
He  was  everything  to  them,  everything.     Selfishness!  well, 
he  knew  what  it  meant — ^he  knew  so  many  things — ^but  he 
never  knew  what  it  felt  like,  no,  never  !    And  for  history, 
you  can't  believe  how  he  used  to  read  it,  and  understand 
it,  and  see  into  it !    And  so  modest  with  it  all,  and  so 
merry.    And  then,  when  he  was  Professor,  and  came  here, 
it  was  just  the  same.  Bram  Kuenen  was  always  the  same ! 
See  !  I  call  him  Bram  still,  for  when  first  he  came  here  and 
I  called  him  *  Professor,'  he  would  not  have  it  for  a  moment 
'  None  of  that,'  he  said,  'just  let  us  stick  to  the  old  names'; 
so  you  see  I  do.     What  was  it  about  him  as  he  stood  there  ? 
Tou  couldn't  call  him  handsome,  he  was  not  that.     It 
was  noble.    Are  you  going  to  write  about  him  ?    Say  all 
the  good  you  can,  you  cannot  say  enough.     I  am  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  and  they  say  the  feelings  get  dulled  when 
you  are  old,  but  his  death  was  like  a  stab  to  me.     I  am  not 
so  old  but  what  I  felt  that." 

His  merriment  and  high  spirits  have  left  a  vivid  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him  in  early  life. 
We  shall  see  that  he  soon  became  renowned  amongst  his 
schoolfellows  as  a  prodigy  of  cleverness.  His  girl  friends 
— and  he  had  many  of  them — beyond  knowing  that  he 
could  do  their  French  exercises  or  their  sums  for  them  as 
easily  as  a  fish  can  swim,  that  he  had  enough  mechanical 
skill  to  devise  a  pulley  and  basket  by  which  they  could 
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communicate  with  him  for  this  laudable  purpose  when  put 
into  separate  studies,  and  that  they  always  managed  to 
learn  more  by  beiog  helped  by  him  than  by  struggling  on 
alone,  all  of  which  they  took  as  part  of  the  order  of  nature 
not  calling  for  special  notice  or  comment — appreciated  his 
society  chiefly  on  account  of  his  fertility  in  devising  sports, 
punting  or  boating  on  the  since-vanished  Haarlemmer  Meer, 
and,  above  all,  acting  charades.  His  remarkable  height, 
his  gawky  %ure  and  prominent  features,  made  him  an 
ideal  figure  for  "  dressing-up."  A  lady,  now  advanced  in 
life,  who  cherishes  amongst  the  happiest  recollections  of 
her  childhood  her  familiarity  with  the  Kuenen  family, 
remembers  to  this  day  her  amazement  when  she  had 
been  told  by  the  girls  that  they  should  find  their  "  little 
brother  "  at  home,  and  was  introduced  to  a  boy  as  tall  and 
thin  as  a  lamp-post,  with  his  arms  and  legs  shooting  out 
like  the  new  wood  of  a  tree  far  beyond  the  old  bark  of 
sleeves  and  trousers !  His  high  spirits  and  absence  of  self- 
consciousness  €us  a  rule  prevented  his  suffering  under  the 
caricatures  which  adorned  the  slates  of  his  school-fellows, 
or  the  chaff  that  rained  round  him ;  but,  on  one  occasion, 
when  particularly  desirous  to  do  honour  to  the  wedding- 
feast  of  one  of  his  cousins,  he  persuaded  his  mother  to  stuff 
him  with  cushions,  in  order  to  bring  his  breadth  into  better 
proportion  with  his  height.  Nothing  in  the  memories  that 
Kuenen  has  left  behind  him  is  pleasanter  than  the  lovo 
and  admiration  of  his  child  companions.  One  telb  of  the 
half-comic,  half-pathetic  solemnity  with  which  he  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  discourses  over  the  deceased  rabbits 
and  other  pets  of  a  philotheric  companion,  while  the  other 
children  gazed  at  him  in  open-mouthed  wonder  and  ad- 
miration; another  remembers  the  practical  jokes  with 
which  he  relieved  the  tedium  of  the  inteiTal  between  the 
arrival  of  the  pupils  at  a  class,  and  that  of  their  reverend 
tutor ;  and  all  have  some  bright  and  innocent  recollection 
of  his  capacity  for  giving  and  taking  enjoyment. 

In  1840  Kuenen  went  to  the  "  Institute "  in  connection 
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with  the  Latin  school,  to  the  classes  of  which  latter  he  was 
gradually  transferred  He  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self highly  when,  in  the  Fehruary  of  1843,  his  father  died, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  his  studies  must  be  permanently  broken 
off;  for  his  services  were  required  in  the  business.  With  a 
divided  heart,  as  he  himself  afterwards  declared,  but  with 
unshrinking  courage,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  that 
lay  before  him.  But  his  old  companions  would  not  let  him 
pass  out  of  their  circle.  He  became  the  leading  member  of 
a  society  which  they  founded  under  the  name  of  the  "  Utile 
Dulci,"  in  which  papers  were  prepared  and  discussed  under 
conditions,  the  severity  of  which  made  membership  of  the 
society  a  very  genuine  and  serious  form  of  study;  and, 
moreover,  the  apothecary's  shop  became  a  kind  of  unofficial 
adjunct  to  the  Latin  school.  There,  day  by  day,  the  boys 
gathered  in  a  little  side-room  to  consult  Kuenen  on  their 
difficulties  in  preparing  their  work,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
£rst  established  that  reputation  for  omniscience  which  he 
never  aiterwards  lost.  It  seemed  to  his  young  companions 
as  if  there  was  really  no  limit  to  his  knowledge,  and  he 
established  an  intellectual  supremacy  over  them  before  whidi 
all  other  distinctions  faded  away.  The  boys  of  the  best 
families  in  Haarlem  were  proud  to  accompany  him  as  he 
walked  through  the  streets  with  his  bottles  in  his  pockets 
or  under  his  arm,  to  deliver  to  the  customers;  or  they 
would  help  him  to  mix  his  pills,  while  he,  in  return,  ex- 
pounded the  mysteries  of  Greek  irregulars  to  them.  Some- 
what exaggerated  reports  (for  which  I  am  myself  partly 
responsible)  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  family 
and  the  lowly  nature  of  Kuenen's  participation  in  the 
business,  have  been  current ;  but  the  facts,  as  they  stand, 
are  sufficiently  eloquent,  and  testify  to  the  extraordinary 
impression  which  Kuenen  had  made  on  his  companions. 
There  is  no  part  of  his  life  which  has  left  a  more  vivid 
picture  in  their  minds  than  this  period.  For  more  than 
two  years  he  received  no  formal  education,  but  still  re- 
tained  his   leadership;   and,  in   spite   of    his    proverbial 
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modesty,  he  evidently  relished  and  tried  to  maintain  his 
reputation  for  being  able  to  answer  any  question 
which  it  could  come  into  the  heads  of  his  friends 
to  ask.  Some  of  his  companions,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  quoting  what  he  was  allowed  to  do  as  a  reason 
why  they  should  enjoy  like  privileges,  were  met  by  their 
mother  with  the  answer,  "  Oh  well,  Kuenen  is  Kuenen ; " 
and  sometimes  when  his  friends  asked  him  how  in  the 
world  he  got  hold  of  the  information  he  produced,  he  would 
take  up  the  phrase  and  answer,  ^'  Kuenen  is  Kuenen,  I  can 
tell  you!" 

Meanwhile,  though  he  put  a  brave  face  on  it,  and  seemed 
to  his  sisters  to  be  happy  enough  as  he  recited  Latin 
poetry  by  the  yard  for  his  own  amusement,  or  arranged 
less  elevated  entertainments  for  theirs,  he  was  in  truth 
sick  at  heart.  One  of  his  aunts  thought  she  noticed  an 
Abatement  of  his  once  high  spirits,  and  when  she  pressed 
lum  for  confidences,  he  admitted  that  he  could  not  suppress 
his  longing  to  study  theology  and  enter  the  Church ;  and 
that  the  work  ho  was  now  engaged  in  was  only  done  from 
jb  sense  of  duty.  His  former  schoolmaster's  thoughts  had 
also  been  busy  in  the  same  direction,  and  after  more  than 
two  years'  absence  from  school  he  returned — not  to  his  old 
place,  but  to  the  place  now  occupied  by  his  former  com- 
panions. In  his  two  years  of  compounding  drugs  he  had 
thoroughly  kept  pace  with  their  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
list  of  his  first  prizes  goes  on  again  as  if  it  had  never  been 
broken.  As  one  of  his  school-fellows,  by  no  means  predis- 
posed to  give  him  more  than  his  due,  declares :  "  His  great 
talent  for  languages,  with  his  wonderful  memory  and 
judgment,  backed  by  a  remarkable  combination  of  pas- 
sionate ardour  and  calm  self-possession,  placed  him  beyond 
the  rea^h  of  our  rivalry." 

In  184?6  he  entered  the  University  of  Leiden  in  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty.  How  the  means  for  his  studies  were  got 
together  is  not  quite  clear.  He  enjoyed  at  least  one  small 
bursary,  he  made  a  little  by  teaching,  and  possibly  some- 
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thing  was  added  for  a  time  by  some  of  the  friends  whos& 
interest  had  been  roused  by  his  extraordinary  talents  and 
charaiCter.  In  any  case  he  seems  to  have  suffered  no  pain- 
ful privations  for  lack  of  funds,  though  strict  economy  was 
always  necessary.  His  career  at  the  University  was  the 
natural  continuation  of  his  career  at  school.  The  amazing 
variety  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  set  all  the  professors, 
by  the  ears;  he  was  the  body  of  Patroclus  over  which  they 
fought,  each  one  longing,  and  sometimes  hoping,  per- 
manently to  attach  him  to  his  special  bi-anch  of  study* 
His  mathematical  examiner  pronounced  his  paper  unique^ 
and  to  the  last  was  never  able  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  turned  his  attention  to  other  studies; 
and  Euenen  himself,  though  he  never  followed  up  his 
naathematics,  never  lost  his  interest  in  them.  If  he  lay 
awake  at  night,  he  would  amuse  himself  by  trying  how  far 
up  he  could  pick  out  the  prime  numbers,  and  if  his  children 
came  to  him  with  any  difficulty,  the  exposition  was  as  plea- 
sant to  him  as  it  was  profitable  to  them.  His  knowledge 
of  classics  not  only  gave  him  easy  command  of  the  flowing 
and  lucid  Latinity  in  which  several  of  his  early  works  are 
composed,  but  made  even  so  scornfully  severe  a  judge  as- 
the  celebrated  Cobet  pleased  to  associate  him  with  himself 
in  editing  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  His 
earliest  serious  work  and  his  first  appointment  were  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  Arabic,  and  Juynboll  could 
never  get  over  the  feeling  that  he  had  suffered  a  personal 
injury  because  his  brilliant  young  colleague  did  not  make 
Arabic  his  main  study.  We  hear  of  his  amusing  himself  in 
the  evenings  with  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian.  Bat 
through  it  all  his  loyalty  to  his  theological  studies  never 
wavered.  His  talent  for  having  time  to  spare  did  not 
desert  him.  He  was  not  only  the  oracle  of  his  fellow- 
students  in  all  matters  of  learning,  but  their  chosen  com- 
panion in  their  amusements  and  social  life.  "  Sports,"  as 
we  understand  them,  did  not  exist  in  Leiden  in  that  day ; 
but  Euenen  was  a  great  walker,  he  was  a  member  of  th* 
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rifle  corps,  and  a  devoted,  though  not  an  exceptionally 
expert,  billiard  player.  The  programme  of  a  masquerade 
in  which  he  took  part  is  still  extant,  and  his  old  friends 
delight  in  recording  innocent  escapades  of  these  days,  which 
^sre  not  worth  relating  in  detail,  but  go  to  swell  the 
family  anthology  of  anecdotes.  In  more  serious  matters 
he  was  cdways  ready  with  his  good  services.  On  one  occa- 
sion we  hear  of  his  averting  a  duel;  on  another  of  his 
throwing  the  aegis  of  his  companionship  over  a  student 
who,  having  made  a  hopeless  fool  of  himself,  was  being  left 
io  pine  in  his  own  self-contempt  and  misery  till  rescued  by 
Kuenen's  kindness.  Entrance  into  the  University  involved 
at  this  time  a  very  stiff  examination,  and  in  1847  several  of 
Kuenen's  fellow-townsmen  were  plucked.  Next  year  he 
•organised  a  class  in  Haarlem  for  the  benefit  of  the  next 
batch  of  candidates,  and  brought  them  all  triumphantly 
through.  The  general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
4iho  students  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  1850,  he  was 
Appointed  president  of  the  Studenten  Corps.  Though  it 
will,  perhaps,  hardly  strike  the  English  and  American 
xeader,  this  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  yet  recorded  in  this 
history !  The  Studenten  Corps  represents  the  whole  social 
^ide  of  the  student  life,  and  the  president  is  usually  selected 
x>n  account  of  his  high  social  position  and  his  large  means. 
Many  duties  fall  upon  him  which  require  that  he  should  be 
■a  man  of  recognised  position,  not  only  amongst  the  students, 
but  in  general  society.  That  the  honour  should  have  been 
<jonferred  on  a  theological  student  of  narrow  means,  and 
distinguished  only  by  his  personal  character  and  attain- 
ments, is  probably  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  the  University.  The  manuscript  of  his  address  on  the 
occasion  of  his  presidency  is  still  preserved,  and  shows  the 
earnest  gravity  and  directness  of  appeal  which  made  him 
a  moral  no  less  than  a  social  force,  although  he  was  never 
given  to  preaching. 

But  as  far  as  Kuenen  himself  is  concerned,  the  great 
thing  to  note  with  regard  to  the  years  of  study  at  Leiden, 
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is  the  fact  that  they  brought  him  under  the  direct  influence 
of  Joannes  Henricus  Scholten.  This  great  genius  and  super- 
.  lative  teacher  had  not  yet  come  to  the  full  consciousness  of 
his  own  theological  and  philosophical  position,  but  his 
over-mastering  personality  had  already  asserted  itself  as  a 
leading  factor  in  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  life  of 
Holland.  He  and  Kuenen  were  at  once  drawn  to  each 
other,  and  for  almost  forty  years  found  mutual  support 
and  strength  in  one  another.  The  contrast  between  these 
two  great  scholars  is  dramatic  in  its  sharpness.  Scholten 
had  unquestionably  ti  larger  measure  of  the  qualities  which 
we  think  of  as  constituting  genius.  Though  he  had  no 
organising  power,  he  was  intellectually  a  bom  leader  of 
men.  To  come  within  the  range  of  his  influence  was  to  be 
fascinated  and  inspired.  The  enthusiasm  he  kindled  in  his 
friends  and  the  dread  which  he  aroused  in  his  opponents 
were  boundless.  The  passion  of  his  conviction,  his  vivid 
insight,  his  dramatic  presentation  of  the  matter  with 
which  he  decJt,  the  coruscations  of  his  wit  and  his  dialectic 
skill,  swept  his  hearers  through  every  mood,  and  if  their 
judgment  was  not  convinced,  it  was  at  least  silenced.  To 
dissent  from  him,  even  mentally,  seemed  like  defying 
the  lightning.  Kuenen's  personality,  however  much  it 
attracted,  was  never  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  argument 
If  he  convinced  you,  it  was  not  he,  but  the  facts  with 
which  he  brought  you  face  to  face  that  were  convincing. 
He  threw  no  passion  into  his  lectures  and  was  as  careful 
^ot  to  make  the  position  of  his  opponent  seem  ridiculous 
as  he,  was  to  do  justice  to  his  own.  His  method  was 
characterised  by  what  some  consider  an  extreme  caution. 
He  never  left  a  fortress  unoccupied  in  his  rear.  There  was 
no  suppressed  protest  in  his  hearer's  mind  borne  down  for 
the  time,  but  reasserting  itself  when  the  strength  of  the 
charm  was  exhausted.  You  never  felt  that  it  was  rash  or 
presumptuous  to  dissent  from  his  conclusions,  but  you 
seldom  felt  disposed  to  do  so.  The  contrast  has  indeed 
become  a  commonplace  in  the  conversation  and  writings  of 
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two  generations  of  Dutch  scholars,  but  it  will  never  lose  its 
freshness  so  long  as  any  survive  whose  minds  have  been 
stirred  and  trained  by  these  two  great  masters. 

The  first  volume  of  Scholten's  Leer  der  ftetrormde 
Kerk  appeared  in  1848,  and  marked  a  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  movement  subsequently  to  be  known  as 
that  of  the  "  Modems  " ;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  a  suitable 
point  at  which  to  say  a  word  on  Kuenen's  early  religious 
opinions,  and  some  of  their  subsequent  modifications, 
though  we  shall  have  to  revert  to  this  matter  presently  in 
another  connection.  Kuenen  received  his  early  religious 
education  from  the  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Haar- 
lem. He  was  a  man  of  moderate  and  liberal  views  for  his 
day,  but  he  retained  many  traces  of  the  orthodox  Christian 
dogmatics,  from  which  Kuenen  ultimately  freed  himself, 
teaching,  for  example,  the  "divinity"  though  not  the 
*' deity"  of  Jesus.  At  the  period  we  have  now  reached 
Kuenen,  himself,  was  still  far  from  having  fully  realised 
and  embraced  the  principles  which  subsequently  charac- 
terised the  "  Modems."  His  temperament,  however,  both 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  was  rather  of  the  lucid  and 
tranquil  than  of  the  impetuous  type,  and  the  rapid  de- 
velopment or  even  change  of  his  views  was  accompanied 
by  no  gi*eat  period  of  mental  storm  and  stress.  It  is 
singularly  difficult  to  find  any  traces,  in  the  recollection  of 
his  friends,  of  the  convictions  with  which  he  began  his 
studies  or  the  successive  steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  the 
position  which  he  ultimately  occupied.  His  printed  works 
and  his  correspondence,  however,  show  clearly  enough  that 
his  convictions  only  ripened  gradually,  and  that  many  of 
the  opinions  which  he  finally  embraced  appeared  to  him 
when  first  he  considered  them  as  wholly  to  be  rejected. 
In  1855,  for  instance,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a 
friend,  he  seemed  shocked  and  startled  by  the  rejection  of 
the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus;  and  we  shall  see  in 
detail  how  much  his  views  on  his  own  special  subjects 
changed  in  the  course  of  years. 
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In  1851,  when  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree,  he  received 
an  appointment  which  retained  him  at  the  University  in 
connection  with  Oriental  studies  for  two  years;  after  which, 
in  1853,  he  was  appointed  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
Theology.  His  Inaugural  Oration,  delivered  in  Latin,  dealt 
with  the  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  antiquities  to  the  Christian  theologian,  and  it  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  read  the  following  passage 
in  it :  "I  am  not  ignorant  that  critical  examination,  on  the 
principles  I  have  recommended,  has  led  certain  scholars  to 
conclusions  concerning  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
irreconcilable  with  their  Divine  origin  howsoever  defined; 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  there  have  been  teachers 
who  have  attempted  entirely  to  sever  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  New  for  fear  of  the  dangers  resulting  to  the 
Christian  religion  itself  from  such'  speculations  as  these. 
Nor  do  I  myself  believe  that  the  opinions  of  Von  Bohlen, 
Vatke,  and  others  concerning  these  books  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  utterances  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  But— to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  their  ravings  have  already 
been  rejected  by  all  the  critics  of  any  note,  to  a  man — ^the 
abuse  of  a  thing  should  not  prohibit  us  from  using  it" 
We  shall  see  presently  that  these  *'  ravings  "  of  Von  Bohlen 
and  Vatke  were  subsequently  regarded  by  Kuenen  as  the 
fore-gleams  of  the  view  of  the  Old  Testament  history 
which  he  himself  expounded;  and  the  attempt  to  prejudge 
questions  of  Old  Testament  criticism  by  an  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Jesus  never  found  a  more  uncompromising 
opponent  than  he. 

The  Professorial  duties  inaugurated  by  this  oration 
opened  the  long  and  brilliant  career  which  closed  only 
with  Kuenen's  death.  Amongst  the  hearers  of  the  first 
lecture  in  his  ordinary  course  were  some  who  had  been  his 
fellow  students  and  were  henceforth  to  be  his  pupils,  and 
the  occasion  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  senior 
Professor  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  the  venerable  Van 
Hengel.     "  He  was  kind  enough  to  sit  on  one  side,  so  that 
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I  could  not  see  the  wry  faces  he  was,  no  doubt,  making," 
said  Kuenen  to  a  friend ;  but  the  truth  was  that,  though 
it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  formidable  audience, 
Kuenen's  success  was  assured  from  the  first.  He  had  found 
the  work  of  his  life. 

While  holding  these  successive  appointments  Kuenen 
tnaintained  his  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  old  com- 
panions, and  they  took  ample  advantage  of  his  friendship. 
Doctoral  disputations  were  then  written  in  Latin,  and  it 
was  an  understood  thing  that  no  close  inquiries  were  made 
as  to  how  they  got  into  that  language.  How  many 
dissertations  Kuenen  Latinised,  and  how  far  his  work 
affected  their  substance  as  well  as  their  form  will  never  be 
known  to  man,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  owed  to 
these  friendly  labours  much  of  the  astonishingly  detailed 
knowledge  he  possessed  on  subjects  entirely  outside  the 
xange  of  his  own  studies.  He  had  entered  with  his  friends 
into  specialist  researches  on  all  kinds  of  fields,  and 
nothing  that  once  came  into  his  "iron  memory"  ever 
escaped  it  again.  If  a  friend  was  plucked  at  an  exa- 
mination, Kuenen  took  it  to  heart  as  a  personal  misfortune ; 
be  planned  how  best  to  break  the  news  to  the  family  and 
how  to  make  things  easy  for  the  victim,  with  unfailing  tact 
and  forethought.  But  prevention  was  better  than  cure, 
«.nd  it  was  not  easy  for  a  friend  of  Kuenen's  to  escape 
passing,  so  assiduous  was  he  in  his  gratuitous  coaching. 
Friends  at  a  distance,  too,  had  their  claims  allowed,  and 
though  he  does  once  write  in  mock  indignation,  "  It  is  all 
very  well  for  a  man  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  to 
give  a  fellow  a  day's  work  in  commissions  and  then  sign 
himself  'yours  in  haste,'"  yet  we  may  be  sure  the 
commissions  were  performed ! 

In  1855  Kuenen  was  appointed  ordinary  Professor  of 
Theology.  That  same  year  he  married  Wiepkje,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Professor  Muurling,  of  Groningen.  Though 
there  was  no  relationship  between  Kuenen  and  his  wife, 
the   families    were    connected    by   Professor    Muurling  s 
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second  marriage  with  a  cousin  of  Kuenen's,  and  the 
young  people  were  well  acquainted  with  each  other  by 
name  when  first  they  met.  The  romantic  character  of 
Kuenen's  biography  follows  him  here.  A  few  days'  ac- 
quaintance was  followed  by  an  engagement,  and  then  by 
a  marriage  of  ideal  happiness  and  beauty.  Mrs.  Euenen 
was  a  lady  of  rare  intellectual  and  social  gifts  and  during 
the  early  years  of  their  married  life  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  her  husband's  studies.  Though  never  a  student 
in  the  narrower  sense,  she  learnt  enough  Greek  to  be  able 
to  correct  his  proofs,  a  point  in  which  he  was  of  the  most 
exacting  scrupulosity.  She  was  often  his  confidentiid 
adviser  in  questions  of  form,  and  kept  close  pace  with  the 
progress  of  his  opinions.  For  example,  when  doubts  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  began  to  be  in  the 
air,  and  Kuenen  announced  his  own  growing  conviction  of 
their  validity,  Mrs.  Kuenen  felt  at  first  as  if  the  ground 
were  sinking  beneath  her  feet,  but  her  husband  went 
through  the  whole  Gospel  with  her,  chapter  by  chapter, 
and  succeeded  at  last  in  securing  her  full  sympathy.  Their 
home  was  the  centre  of  an  intellectual  and  social  life  which 
may  well  be  called  brilliant,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
charming  than  the  picture  drawn  of  the  home  by  those 
who  remember  it  Kuenen  worked  with  the  toughest 
endurance,  but  managed  to  include  a  wide  range  of  general 
literature  in  his  reading,  and  to  keep  up  the  brightest 
social  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  the  inmates  of  his 
house.  One  tells  of  his  giving  him  the  quintessence  of 
David  Copperfield  in  the  course  of  a  summer  walk, 
another  tells  of  the  piles  of  history  and  literature  which 
he  worked  through  during  morning  "  coffee,"  all  the  while 
apparently  hearing  everything  that  was  said,  and  firing  off 
jocular  comments  as  he  turned  his  eyes  from  his  book 
to  his  coffee-cup.  But  there  was  one  source  of  sorrow  in  the 
house.  For  seven  years  the  Kuenens  had  no  living  child, 
and  the  hopes  that  had  been  blighted  by  that  strangely 
pathetic  experience,  a  birth   that  does  but  announce  a 
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death  instead  of  beginning  a  life,  had  left  only  a  deepened 
sense  of  want.  Subsequently,  however,  a  numerous^ 
family  gladdened  their  home,  but  at  the  same  time  quali- 
fied their  hitherto  close  companionship  of  work. 

A  glance  at  the  bibliography  published  in  this  journal 
will  show  that  Euenen's  intellectual  progeny  were  mean- 
while multiplying  apace.  From  1861  to  1865  appeared 
the  three  volumes  of  his  HistoricO'Critical  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  and  Collection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
fnent"  the  most  satisfactory  "  Introduction "  which  had 
appeared  in  any  European  language.  This  work  displayed 
Kuenen's  most  characteristic  qualities — ^wide  and  accurate 
learning ;  lucid  arrangement  and  method ;  a  genius  for 
concrete  and  objective  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
even  the  subtlest  shades  of  subjective  impression  rest;, 
patience  in  examining  hostile  opinions ;  powei*s  of  analysis 
and  of  combination;  the  finest  qualities  of  temper  and 
judgment,  and  an  open-minded  impartiality. 

Apart  from  its  great  intrinsic  merits,  Kuenen's  book  did 
for  Holland  all  and  more  than  all  that  the  first  part  of 
Colenso's  Pentateuch  did  for  England.  It  made  it  im- 
possible for  instructed  persons  henceforth  to  ignore  or 
deny  the  fact  that  the  Bible  bears  upon  its  face  the 
evidence  of  growth  and  compilation,  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  laws  and  subject  to  the  ordinary  errors  of  the 
human  mind.  In  principle  the  Old  Testament  was  won 
to  the  methods  of  the  "  modem  "  theologians  by  Kuenen's 
first  great  book ;  and  history  has  never  gone  back  upon 
this  step.  More  and  more  Kuenen's  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  come  to  be  acquiesced  in,  if  not  exactly 
accepted,  by  all  schools  of  theologiccd  thought  in  Holland. 
This  decisive  result  perhaps  explains  the  opinion,  all  but 
imiversal  in  his  own  country,  that  the  Historico-Critical 
Inquiry  is  Kuenen's  greatest  work.  Before  it  was  completed, 
however,  an  important  section  of  it  was  already  superseded 
in  Kuenen's  mind.  Even  when  he  was  writing  his  first 
volume,  the  "ravings  of  Von  Bohlen  and  Vatke"  had 
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iJready  come  to  appear  somewhat  less  delirious  than  he 
thought  them  when  he  delivered  his  oration  in  1853,  and 
under  stress  of  their  arguments  and  those  of  George  and 
Oort,  he  had  found  himself  compelled  to  admit  more  or 
less  extensive  post-Deuteronomic  revisions  of  the  Levitical 
Laws ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  then 
reigning  school  of  advanced  criticism,  of  which  Ewald 
was  the  great  hierophant,  and  spoke  of  such  opinions  as 
that  the  Mosaic  Tabemade  never  actually  existed  as 
•*'  really  not  worth  refuting."  The  Orundsehri/l  or  Book  of 
Origins — the  framework  into  which  all  the  narratives  and 
laws  of  the  Hexateuch  are  fixed,  and  which  indades, 
amongst  other  things,  the  sublime  opening  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  the  bulk  of  the  legislation  of  Leviticus — ^was 
still  to  him  the  earliest  stratum  of  the  Pentateuch.  But, 
in  1862,  the  very  year  after  the  publication  of  Kuenen's 
first  volume,  appeared  the  first  part  of  Colenso's  Penta- 
teuch afid  Book  of  Joshua  ctiticaliy  examined.  Kuenen's 
•own  work  had  produced  a  decisive  influence  on  Colenso, 
and  now  Colenso's  book  in  its  turn  incline<l  Euenen  to 
believe  that  he  and  other  critics  had  stopped  half-way  in 
iheir  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  Book  of  Origins. 

Colenso's  relentless  examination  of  every  detail  of  the 
Exodus  story  had  submitted  the  data  of  the  Book  of 
Origins  to  a  pulverising  criticism,  and  a  "  strange  presen- 
iiment "  rose  in  Kuenen's  mind  and  gradually  ripened  into 
a  settled  conviction  that  the  Cfrundschrift  was  not  based 
on  naively  exaggerated  traditions,  but  was  a  systematic, 
symmetrical  and  purposeful  creation.  In  1865,  Grafs 
celebrated  examination  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  separated  the  narratives  of  the  Book  of 
Origins  from  its  legislation,  and,  while  still  assigning  a 
high  antiquity  to  the  former,  reinforced  with  convincing 
power  the  arguments  for  the  post-exilian  origin  of  the 
priestly  laws.  The  conviction  which  had  long  been  ripen- 
ing now  flashed  upon  Kuenen's  mind.  Graf  was  right  in 
ihe  late  origin  he  assigned  to  the  priestly  laws,  but  wrong 
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in  separating  the  connected  narratives  from  them.  Kuenen 
wrote  at  once  to  Graf  and  succeeded  in  convincing  him  of 
ihe  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  but  the  lamented  death  of 
that  fine  scholar  barely  allowed  him  time  to  announce^ 
in  an  article  that  almost  entirely  escaped  attention,  his^ 
acceptance  of  the  more  radical  hypothesis.  It  was  only 
many  years  later,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  Colenso- 
also  accepted  the  conclusions  which  his  own  researches  had 
helped  to  suggest. 

The  immense  significance  of  Kuenen's  change  of  view 
was  brought  out  in  his  next  great  work,  The  Religion  of 
Israel,  published  in  two  volumes  in  1869  and  1870.  His 
newly  adopted  critical  position  enabled  him  to  conceive  of 
the  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel  as  an  organic^ 
growth  in  a  sense  which  had  never  been  possible  before. 
Instead  of  stemding  at  the  well-head  of  the  Hexateuchal 
stream,  the  sublime  monotheism  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  was  the  ocean  into  which  it  flowed,  It  now 
became  possible  to  trace  the  course  of  religious  thought  in 
Israel  from  the  early  stages  of  animism  and  nature-worship 
that  characterise  all  infant  religions,  through  the  vigour  and 
crudity  of  the  early  narratives  of  the  Hexateuch,  through 
the  ethical  passion  and  nascent  monotheism  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  eighth  century,  on  to  the  full  development  of 
the  later  prophets,  psalmists,  lawgivers  and  apocalyptists. 
In  fact,  the  history  of  the  Israelite  religion  could  now  for 
the  first  time  be  written.  Kuenen  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  his  task,  and  felt  more  and  more  deeply  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  departure  from  the  old  methods. 
His  work  must  be  constructive,  rather  than  critical,  and 
must  begin  with  what  his  readers  were  asked  to  believe, 
not  what  they  were  asked  to  disbelieve.  It  was  no  use 
beginning  with  Abraham;  it  was  no  use  beginning  with 
Moses.  Would  it  do  to  begin  with  the  Judges  ?  One  day 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  should  like  to  begin  with  Amos  and 
the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  if  I  dared." 
"If  ihat*3  how  you  think  it  ought  to  be  done,  do  it  so,"  she 
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answered ;  and  Kuenen  began  his  history  of  the  Religion  of 
Israel  with  an  examination  of  the  earliest  con^derable 
stratum  of  literature  of  an  assured  date  which  the  Old 
Testament  contains ;  and  in  the  light  of  the  results  thus 
obtained,  tested  the  traditions  as  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  historical  development,  and  traced  it  onwards  to  its 
^oal. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  magni- 
ficent piece  of  constructive  work  in  which  the  results  of 
liis  investigations  were  given  to  the  world.  It  is  dangerous 
to  speak  of  finality.  We  may  reverse  in  the  future,  as 
we  have  reversed  in  the  past,  our  ideas  of  historical 
and  literary  evidence,  of  the  psychologically  possible  and 
impossible,  and  of  the  general  laws  of  evolution.  Bat 
until  we  do  so,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  main  results  of 
Kuenen's  Religion  of  Israel^  however  modified  and  supple- 
mented, will  stand.  Its  departure  from  tradition  is  so 
radical,  that  it  ought  perhaps  not  to  cause  much  surprise 
to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  "  bold,"  '*  destructive,"  *•  brilHant." 
and  so  forth.  But  as  a  matter  of  f€u*t,  extreme  cautioD, 
sobriety,  and  self-restraint  are  its  distinguishing  features, 
and  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  it  is  patiently  and 
methodically  constructive.  Hence  the  steady  growth  of 
its  influence  as  it  conquered  the  scholarship  of  one  country 
after  another,  until  at  last  Wellhausen's  brilliant  works 
announced  the  siurender,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  of 
Ewald*s  fatherland,  and  the  victory  was  complete. 

I  have  said  that  the  Dutch  scholai*s  almost  unanimously 
regard  the  Historico-Critical  Inquiry  as  Kuenen 's  greatest 
work.  Outside  Holland  an  almost  equally  unanimous 
opinion  pronounces  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  be  his  master- 
piece. For  if  the  former  work  won  Holland  for  the 
critical  method,  and  if  all  that  followed  seems  to  flow 
spontaneously  from  it.  The  Religion  of  Israel  revolu- 
tionised the  whole  conception  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Israeli tish  thought  and  belief,  and  performed  a 
service  for  scholars  of  all  countries  which  gives  Kuenen  a 
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-unique  place  in  the  history  of  Old  Testament  studies.  lis 
•conclusions  in  his  own  country  were  known  and  had  been 
Accepted  before  they  were  embodied  in  his  systematic 
work,  and  its  significance  was  thereby  disguised;  but 
in  England  and  America,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  the  translation  of  The  Religion 
-of  Israel  actually  created  the  organic  conception  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  became  a  power,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  purely  scholarly  and  critical  work  of  ite  author 
sinks  into  relative  insignificance. 

The  history  of  Old  Testament  criticism  during  the  next 
decade  is  the  history  of  the  gradual  triumph  of  Euenen's 
views  over  those  of  the  school  of  Ewald. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Religion  of  Israel  carried  the 
logical  necessity  of  a  complete  re-writing  of  the  Sistorico- 
Critical  Inquiry.  But  several  works,  of  importance  only 
less  than  that  of  the  Religion  and  the  Inquiry,  lay  be- 
tween the  conception  and  the  accomplishment  of  this  task. 
In  1875  Kuenen  published  a  study  on  The  Prophets  and 
Prophecy  in  Israel  undertaken  at  the  request,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Muir,  of  Edinburgh,  with 
special  reference  to  English  opinion,  though  it  was  not  till 
1877  that  the  English  translation  appeared.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  Kuenen's  great  works  which  is  polemical 
in  its  main  intention.  It  is  a  monument  of  patient 
induction,  and  aims  at  explaining  the  true  religious  and 
historical  significance  of  the  phenomenon  of  prophecy, 
while  stripping  it  of  the  false  associations  which  have 
obscured  it. 

Kuenen's  next  book  followed  in  1882.  when  he  delivered 
the  Hibbert  lectures  in  English.  The  work  appeared 
simultaneously  in  English  and  Dutch.  Space  prevents  my 
dwelling  upon  these  lectures,  which  have  hardly  received 
the  attention  they  merit,  for  I  must  hasten  to  the  close. 
In  1886  appeared  at  last  the  first  half  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Inquiry,  summing  up  the  whole  of  the 
work  that  had  been  done  by  Kuenen  himself,  and  others 
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upon  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  since  the  issue  of  the 
first  edition.  But  meanwhile  a  blow  had  fallen  upon  the 
author,  from  which,  in  truth,  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Even  in  1882,  when  he  visited  England,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  delivering  the  Hibbert  lectures,  he  was  in  serious 
anxiety  as  to  Mrs.  Kuenen's  health ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  the  year  of  the  Oriental  Congress  at 
Leiden,  the  dreaded  blow  fell  Euenen  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Congress,  and  he  went  through  his 
duties  in  the  autumn  with  a  tact  and  spirit  to  which, 
no  small  part  of  the  eminent  success  of  the  meeting^ 
was  universally  attributed,  not  only  performing  all 
the  more  serious  duties  of  his  oflBce,  but  throwing 
himself  with  apparent  zest  into  the  social  and  festive  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  only  from  the  evidence  of  one  of  those  rare- 
letters  in  which  Euenen  revealed  something  of  his  inner 
life  that  the  cost  to  himself  can  be  known.  It  was  one  of 
those  eiforts  which  bring  their  own  reward,  indeed,  but 
can  hardly  fail  to  sap  a  man's  vital  strength.  This  blow 
was  rapidly  followed  by  others.  In  1885  Scholten  died. 
In  1880  a  beloved  sister,  who  had  lived  with  Kuenen  since^ 
his  wife's  death,  closed  a  life  of  self-f orgetf ul  love  and  help- 
fulness. His  professorial  duties  had  always  been  engrossing. 
His  activity  on  committees  and  boards  was  unceasing,  and 
his  ever  ready  helpfulness  still  constantly  placed  him  at 
the  disposal  of  his  friends.  With  lowered  vital  powers  he 
continued  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  these  engagement, 
only  regretting  that  they  prevented  his  making  as  rapid 
progress  as  he  would  have  desired  with  the  great  works, 
to  which  he  meant  to  devote  his  remaining  years.  In  1887 
he  was  attacked  by  a  painful  and  distressing  complaint 
which  left  him  much  weakened  and  depressed,  and  with 
no  expectation  of  ever  recovering  his  former  strength. 
Nevertheless  he  regained  what  in  another  man  would  hav& 
been  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  power  of  work.  His. 
serenity  was  undisturbed,  and  although  half  the  light 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  his  life,  he  had   yet   much. 
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quiet  happiness.  He  deeply  felt  the  loss  of  his  lifelong 
friend  Prof.  Rauwenhoff,  in  1889,  without  whose  counsel 
and  sympathy,  he  said,  he  had  met  no  serious  event  or 
crisis  in  his  life  for  forty  years ;  but  the  temper  in  which 
he  faced  the  present  and  the  future,  may  be  gathered  from 
a  few  h'nes  out  of  the  address  he  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  his  friend  Prof.  Tide's  marriage  with  Miss  Ruychaver : 
''As  you  join  hands  the  sun  of  your  lives  has  already 
passed  its  meridian  and  is  beginning  to  drop  towards  the 
horizon.  It  will  rise  no  more,  but  sink.  Yet  they  who 
are  descending  the  hill  may  enjoy  the  outlook  over  the 
fair  scenes  that  stretch  at  their  feet  For  them,  too,  the 
earth  is  rich  in  manifold  blessings.  Even  when — may  ii 
be  long  hence  in  your  case — the  weight  of  years  begins  to 
be  heavy,  may  you  not  still  lighten  it  one  for  another  ? 
And  may  not  the  heart  be  young  even  in  old  age,  if  love 
illuminates  and  cherishes  it  ?  So  may  the  All-good  ordain 
it  for  you,  my  friends !  May  his  peace  dwell  in  your 
hearts  and  in  your  home." 

Kuenen  was  now  engaged  not  only  in  rewriting  his 
Inquiry,  the  second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1889, 
but  also  in  superintending  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  commentaries  and  introductions,  which  his 
friends  and  former  pupils,  Doctors  Kosters,  Hooykaas, 
and  Oort,  were  executing.  Should  life  be  continued,  he 
further  contemplated  the  re-writing  of  his  Religion  of  IsraeL 
The  characteristic  method  of  opening  with  an  examination 
of  the  eighth  century  prophecy  was  to  be  retained ;  in  all 
other  respects  the  book  was  to  be  completely  re-written. 
But  to  this  work  the  author's  hand  was  never  set. 

In  1891  he  was  attacked  by  disabling  and  painful  sick- 
ness ;  his  power  of  work  and  zest  of  life  were  gone,  and  it 
needed  all  his  strength  to  endure  patiently.  Tet  still  his 
friends  found  him  ready  with  sympathy  and  counsel,  and 
there  is  more  than  one  who  will  cherish  while  life  lasts,, 
the  picture  of  his  gentle  smile  as  he  sat  in  his  dressing- 
gown  opposite  the  door  of  his  study,  and  said,  "  Is  that 
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you  1 "  as  an  unexpected  visitor  entered.  In  such  moments 
it  was  still  true  of  him  that  "his  face  was  like  a  bene* 
diction." 

His  death,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  December,  1891, 
was  of  unexpected  and  merciful  suddenness.  His  life,  in 
spite  of  sorrows  and  disappointments,  had  been  not  only 
widely  and  deeply  beneficent,  but  singularly  happy, 
singularly  peaceful,  singularly  successful  and  honoured.^ 
Take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  life  richer 
in  the  things  for  which  wise  men  pray. 

A  few  notes  on  the  state  of  the  unfinished  works  upon 
which  Euenen  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  will 
be  welcome  to  the  readers  of  The  Jewish  Quarterly. 

Of  the  great  work  on  the  Old  Testament  aheady 
referred  to,  the  Hexateuch  and  the  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Lamentations  and  Ezekiel  are 
already  printed  in  proof  in  a  provisional  form,  though 
subject  to  extensive  revision.  The  revision  has  only  been 
carried  through  a  few  chapters  of  Genesis. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Liquiry  was  to  deal  with  the 

'  A  list  of  some  of  the  appointments  and  distinctions  enjoyed  by 
Xnenen  is  here  added  : — 

1849  :  President  of  the  Leiden  Studenten  Corps.  1849 :  Teacher  of 
Hebrew  in  the  Leiden  Gymnasium.  1851 :  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology. 
1851 :  Member  of  the  Deotsch-Morgenlandische  Oesellschaft.  1851:  In* 
terpresLegati  Wameriani.  1853  :  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Liteiatnre. 
1853  :  Laangnral  Address  as  Extraordinary  Prof  essor  of  Theology.  1853 : 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Dutch  Literature.  1855:  Ordinary  Professor  of 
Theology.  1857  :  Member  of  the  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  1859  :  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scienoes. 
1863  :  Member  of  the  Scientific  Association  of  the  Province  of  Utrecht 
1869  :  Member  of  the  Scientific  Association  of  the  Province  of  Zeeland. 
1874  :  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Netherland  Lion.  1878 :  Member  of  the 
Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  1879  :  Member  of  the  Scientific 
Association  of  the  Province  of  Holland.  1889 :  Honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  University  of  Edinburgh.  1889 :  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  last  distinction  was,  perhaps,  the  one 
-of  all  others  in  which  Kuenen  found  the  greatest  gratification  and 
pleasure. 
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<3nomic  and  the  Lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  The  former 
section — Proverbs,  Job  and  Ecclesiastes — is  ready  for  the 
press  and  is  being  printed.  With  respect  to  both  Proverbs 
And  Job,  Kuenen  has  moved  with  the  stream,  and  they 
-are  regarded  in  the  new  edition  as  post-exilian.  He  was 
at  work  on  the  Psalms  when  overtaken  by  his  last  illness 
and  death.  Two  careful  drafts  of  his  intended  treatment 
^f  the  subject,  one  superseding  the  other,  lie  amongst  his 
MSS.  They  differ  only  in  method  and  arrangement,  and 
rtaken  together,  they  give  striking  evidence  of  the  con* 
•scientious  and  unsparing  pains  he  bestowed  upon  all  his 
work.  But  the  plan  has  not  been  filled  out.  A  few  exege- 
tical  notes  exist,  and  the  numerous  paper  marks  in 
Cheyne's  "Bampton  Lecture"  testify  to  the  earnest 
consideration  he  was  giving  to  that  work.  It  may  be 
-of  interest  to  note  that  the  general  drift  of  his  opinions 
fieems  to  have  been  towards  bringing  down  the  Psalms  to  a 
icomparatively  late  date,  but  that  he  still  rejected  the 
-extremest  views,  and  occupied  a  middle  position.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  observed  that  his  last  notes  on 
Psalm  xvi.  admit  that  it  contains  at  least  a  presentiment 
of  the  belief  in  Immortality. 

Of  the  "Song  of  Songs"  no  notes  for  the  Inquiry 
-exist ;  but  a  carefully  prepared  sketch  of  a  college  lecture 
shows  that  here,  too,  Kuenen  had  followed  the  stream. 
And  that  he  now  regarded  the  poem  as  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Period.  He  rejected  the  theory  of  a  loose  collec- 
tion of  love  songs  and  defended  the  dramatic  interpreta- 
tion. 

On  Lamentations  (which  Kuenen  had  undertaken  for 
Professor  Haupt's  great  Bible),  no  notes  or  indications  of 
xmy  kind  have  been  founi 

The  Inquiry^  therefore,  will  have  to  be  completed  by 
A  practically  independent  section  on  the  Lyric  poetry 
by  Kuenen's  friend  and  former  pupil.  Dr.  Matthes,  who  has 
the  editing  of  the  third  volume  in  his  hands. 

Finally,  the  MS.  of  the  treatment  of  the  Text  of  the 
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Old  Testament  has  been  carried  up  to  §  40  which  deals 
with  the  text  in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara. 

It  remains  to  make  some  attempt  to  characterise,  at 
once  more  broadly  and  more  closely  than  has  been  possible 
in  the  course  of  this  sketch,  the  position  whidbi  Kuenen  took 
in  the  theological  and  religious  history  of  his  country, 
amongst  his  own  friends  and  in  his  own  home.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell,  even  in  outline,  the  story  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Dutch  "  Modern  "  movement.  I  must  be  content 
with  reminding  my  hearers  that  it  was  an  attempt  of  sin- 
gular boldness  and  vigour  to  shake  the  tradition  of  Christian 
piety  free  from  every  trace  of  supematuralism  and  implied 
exclusiveness.  It  involved  the  absolute  surrender  of  the 
orthodox  dogmatics,  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
the  divine  character  of  the  Church  as  an  external  insti- 
tution; and  of  course  it  based  the  claims  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  our  affection  and  gratitude  solely  upon  what 
history  could  show  that  he,  as  a  man,  had  been  and  had 
done  for  men.  The  year  1859  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
birth  year  of  this  movement,  which  differed  from  others, 
based  on  the  same  principles  by  the  unparalleled  frankness 
with  which  the  most  revolutionary  results  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  study  were  carried  into  the  pulpit,  the 
Sunday-school  and  the  class-room,  by  the  apostles  of  the 
new  teaching.  Text-books  on  the  Bible,  catechisms  Mid 
class-books,  popular  journals  and  sermons  treated  questions 
of  religious  history  and  of  religion  itself  with  a  directness 
and  freedom  that  knew  no  reserve.  No  shred  of  dis- 
tinction between  esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrine  was  re- 
tained, and  the  "Modems"  threw  themselves  into  their 
task  with  a  fervour  of  conviction  and  a  loftiness  of  hope 
which  seemed  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  failure. 

The  singular  freshness  and  compactness  of  this  move- 
ment gave  it  a  vital  force  which  secured  it  rapid  suc- 
cess. The  books  of  the  Modems  ran  through  edition 
after  edition ;  the  circle  of  their  influence  was  constantly 
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extending,  and  Scholten  and  Kuenen,  together  with  their 
colleagues,  must  have  felt  like  conquerors.  But  these 
halcyon  days  of  the  Modem  movement  were  num- 
bered. In  many  cases  indifference  succeeded  the  excite- 
ment of  awakened  interest  and  the  relief  of  escape 
from  cramping  traditions.  Divergences  of  view  deve- 
loped themselves  within  the  ranks  of  the  Modems  them- 
selves, which  interfered  with  the  compactness,  if  they 
did  not  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  movement.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  now  teachers  within  the  Church  of  Calvin  and 
of  the  fathers  of  Dordrecht  was,  to  say  the  least,  open  to 
challenge ;  and  after  a  long  and  sometimes  bitter  ecclesias- 
tical struggle,  it  finally  appeared  that  the  Moderns  had 
indeed  converted  many  members  of  the  Church,  but  had 
not  carried  the  Church  by  storm.  The  newly-introduced 
democratic  methods  of  election  to  the  pastorate,  for  which 
the  Moderns  themselves  had  most  of  them  fought,  revealed 
the  fact  that  their  strength  lay  with  the  middle  classes,  and 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  had  very  largely  remained  true 
to  the  old  forms  of  faith.  This  could  not  fail  to  tell  on 
the  ranks  of  the  young  men  dedicating  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  religion  in  the  Modem  spirit.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  seventies  the  attendance  in  Kuenen's  lecture- 
room  began  to  thin,  and  of  those  students  who  came,  many 
were  and  remained  orthodox.  Kuenen  felt  the  depressing 
influence  of  this  change,  and  especially  of  his  inability  to 
bring  home  to  honest  students  the  truth  of  those  views 
which  to  him  rested  on  absolutely  irrefragable  evidence. 
The  explanation,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek.  When 
problems  are  directly  connected  with  religious  faith, 
most  men  do  not  and  cannot  take  them  simply  on 
their  own  merits.  Kuenen's  orthodox  students  admitted 
that  they  could  not  refute  his  arguments,  but  they  declined 
to  accept  the  natural  inferences  from  them ;  for  there  lay 
at  the  back  of  their  minds  the  conviction  that  Kuenen  was 
not  a  Christian  theologian,  and  therefore  could  not  grasp 
the  whole  bearings  of  any  question  which  affected  the 
Christian  faith. 
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This  comes  out  all  the  more  clearly  when  we  contraStr 
the  impression  produced  upon  his  orthodox  students  by 
his  lectures  on  Ethics  with  that  produced  by  his^ 
lectures  on  Biblical  criticism.  In  Ethics  Kuenen  did  not 
regard  himself,  and  was  not  regarded  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges,  as  a  great  or  original  thinker,  and  on  that 
account  he  repeatedly  declined  to  publish  his  lectures. 
But  for  mastery  of  the  inner  principles  of  the  various 
ethical  systems,  for  lucidity  of  exposition,  and  for  fervour 
of  conviction,  he  was  here  unrivalled.  Indeed,  he  threw 
more  fire  and  personality  into  this  branch  of  his  teaching 
than  into  any  other,  and  every  student  who  came  under 
his  influence,  whether  Orthodox  or  Modem,  was  deeply  and 
permanently  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  his  ethical 
character  and  teaching.  It  was  not  only  felt  in  his  words, 
but  it  was  seen  in  his  whole  life.  A  sense  of  duty,  not 
as  a  burden  but  as  an  inspiration,  was  the  constant  and 
guiding  influence  of  that  life,  both  in  its  general  plan  and 
in  every  detail.  But  to  those  who  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  him,  his  religious  nature  did  not  shine  through  his 
teaching  or  his  life  with  the  same  apparent  lustre.  Even 
his  disciples  sometimes  complained  of  religious  coldness  in 
his  great  works.  It  is  seldom  indeed,  even  when  he  dealt 
with  such  subjects  as  the  Prophets  or  Psalmists  of  Israel, 
that  anything  like  a  spiritual  glow  seemed  to  spread 
over  his  pages. 

To  many  of  his  readers,  it  is  true,  this  "  dry  light  **  was  a 
spiritual  tonic.  It  braced  their  souls  to  escape  from  the 
feeling  that  the  bellows  were  for  ever  being  blown,  and 
that  the  historian  was  for  ever  demanding  raptures  from 
his  readers.  To  let  the  figures  come  upon  the  stage  and 
speak  for  themselves;  skilfully  to  group  the  matter  and 
then  leave  it  to  make  its  own  impression  was  severe  and 
chaste  indeed,  but  in  the  dignity  of  such  reticence  they 
found  no  coldness.  But  to  those  who  were  not  sufficiently 
in  touch  with  Kuenen  to  read  between  the  lines,  or 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  prophets  to  know  when  to  be 
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affected  without  being  told,  or  to  others  who  felt  that  a 
more  "  expansive  "  treatment  was  demanded  by  the  subject, 
Kuenen's  Religion  of  Israel  seemed  unsympathetic  and 
spiritually  jejune.  As  a  preacher,  again,  though  Kuenen 
bestowed  almost  disproportionate  labour  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  sermons,  and  one  of  his  oldest  friends  gave  up 
asking  him  to  preach  for  him  when  he  came  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  him  in  the  country,  for  the  purely  selfish 
reason,  as  he  declares,  that  it  cost  him  more  to  witness 
Kuenen's  sufferings  on  the  Saturday  and  on  the  Sunday 
morning  than  it  did  to  prepare  his  own  sermon,  yet  in  spite 
of  all  his  pains  he  was  not  generally  regarded  as  a  moving 
preacher. 

All  this  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  religious  depth  or 
earnestness  in  Kuenen's  nature.  To  the  last  he  was  sup- 
ported by  a  simple  and  ever  present  faith,  in  the  strength 
of  which  he  regarded  all  the  events  of  life  as  personally 
dispensed  by  a  power  which  he  conceived  as  wisdom  and 
love.  These  were  no  phrases  with  him.  They  were  an  all- 
pervading  and  living  faith,  determining  his  mental  attitude 
towards  all  the  events  of  life.  In  his  own  mind  this  sense 
of  the  divine  providence  was  connected  with  a  staunch 
determinism,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Scholten,  but 
which  he  held  as  an  independent  conviction;  and  this 
determinism  again  was  one  of  the  main  things  that  made 
him  feel  himself  in  his  true  home  and  in  the  enjoy}uent  of 
his  true  birthright  while  remaining  in  the  Church  of  Calvin, 
though  cultivating  the  freest  spirit  of  inquiry  and  develop- 
ment. His  theism  was  of  a  clear  and  definite  type.  He 
took  a  decisive  stand  against  those  Modems  who  desired 
to  remove  the  stress  from  this  dogma  as  the  centre  of  the 
religious  life,  and  the  furthest  concession  that  his  charity 
dictated  was  embodied  in  the  words,  "  in  a  truly  ethical 
pantheism  I  can  recognise  a  form  of  theism  not  incompati* 
ble  with  Christianity."  On  the  question  of  personal  immor* 
tality,  I  gather  from  indirect  and  negative  evidence  that 
he  laid  no  vital  stress.     He  faced  death  and  separatioa 
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as  he  faced  all  else,  with  a  child-like  self -surrender  that 
reserved  nothing,  and  demanded  to  know  nothing,  save  that 
**  wisdom  and  love"  were  over  all. 

But  in  his  religious  life  he  was  deeply  reserved ;  nor  had 
he  the  constructive  and  dogmatic  power  of  his  great  master, 
Scholten.  When  he  produced  a  marked  religious  impression, 
it  was  either  silently  by  his  own  imostentatious  faithful- 
ness, or  by  an  indirect  stimulus  to  thought  conveyed  in 
a  word  or  look.  A  young  man,  for  instance,  once  said  care- 
lessly of  some  avowed  opponent  of  religion,  "You  know 
lie  goes  much  further  than  you  do."  "  Further  than  I  do,** 
answered  Kuenen;  "  is  that  the  only  difference?"  This  set 
his  interlocutor,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  seriously  think- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  the  only  difference. 

The  last  ten  years  or  so  of  Kuenen's  life  were  happier 
in  respect  to  his  professorial  work.  Things  hcwl  found 
their  level.  If  the  Modern  movement  had  not  won  the 
Church,  it  had  at  least  firmly  established  itself.  Modern 
students  again  gathered  in  somewhat  increasing  numbers 
at  Leiden,  and  the  relations  between  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Moderns  became  less  strained,  largely  because  the  irresisti- 
ble weight  of  Kilenen's  own  works  had  inseasibly  modified, 
almost  revolutionised,  orthodoxy  itself  with  respect  to 
biblical  criticism  and  exegesis. 

Amongst  the  Modems  themselves,  as  already  intimated, 
Kuenen  exercised  a  unique  influence.  "When  I  try  to 
express  what  he  was,"  says  one,  "  I  do  not  think  of  him  as 
a  scholar,  I  do  not  think  of  him  as  a  genius,  I  think  of  him 
as  a  sage";  and  two  others  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  in 
their  tributes  to  him  on  his  death,  drew  their  illustrations 
of  his  influence  upon  men  and  of  their  feelings  towards 
him  from  Oriental  sources,  one  of  them  quoting  an  Arab 
saying,  "  My  son,  thy  speech  has  been  like  a  shower  of  rain 
on  a  dusty  day."  Yet  another,  speaking  of  his  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  in  managing  business,  exclidmed,  "  Other 
men  have  their  happy  moments  of  tact  and  insight,  but  all 
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Xuenen's  moments  were  happy/*  If  the  blessing  of  the 
peacemakers  is  to  be  extended  to  the  peace-keepers,  then 
Xuenen  shall  indeed  be  called  a  child  of  God. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  him  that  he  never  had  an 
«nemy,  and  in  a  sense  it  is  true.  But  the  position  which 
Jie  occupied  more  and  more  securely  as  his  life  advanced, 
And  his  love  of  and  talent  for  details  of  administration  and 
management,  made  him  in  many  respects  a  kind  of  dictator 
in  spite  of  himself,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his 
action  should  altogether  and  always  escape  hostile  criticism, 
muttered  it  is  true,  and  regarded  as  blasphemous,  but  uttered 
All  the  same.  The  good  nature  which  made  it  hard  for  Kuenen 
io  refuse  a  request  or  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  doing  any  one 
a  good  turn  was  sometimes  censured  as  weakness,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  veiled  not  only  a  strong  will,  but  a  firm  and 
^ven  stem  judgment,  and  those  upon  whom  that  judgment 
fell  could  not  be  expected  always  to  appreciate  its  justice. 
He  had,  moreover,  been  engaged  in  controversies  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  quarrels,  and  had  stood 
in  personal  relations  not  free  from  bitterness ;  though  this 
^was  so  rare  that  one  is  tempted  to  forget  it. 

The  statement,  then,  that  he  never  had  an  enemy  must 
not  be  understood  to  mean  that  everyone  was  equally  well- 
<lisposed  towards  him;  but  it  remains  true  that  the  long 
period  during  which  he  had  often  thrown  the  decisive 
^weight  into  the  scale  alike  of  controversy  or  of  business, 
thereby  determining  the  prospects  of  men  or  of  parties,  had 
left  behind  it  the  absolute  minimum  of  rancour  and  the 
maximum  of  afiectionate  respect  and  confidence.  The 
spontaneous  and  universal  impression,  as  his  life  closed, 
was,  and  deserved  to  be,  "  Here  dies  a  man  who  never  had 
An  enemy,  who  never  cherished  or  awakened  an  unkindly 
thought." 

.  Kuenen  had  taken  the  lead  in  so  many  movements,  had 
presided  over  so  mcmy  meetings,  and  was  a  specialist  in  so 
many  subjects,  that  people  got  into  the  habit  of  taking  for 
^franted  that  he  was  presiding  whenever  he  was  present. 
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that  he  had  founded  every  society  of  which  he  was  2k 
member  and  that  he  was  not  only  an  authority  but  the 
authority  upon  eveiy  subject.  Is  there  not  a  tradition 
that  a  friend  once  met  him  at  someone's  table,  and  after 
dinner  thanked  him  for  his  gracious  hospitality  ?  But  if 
any  one  ever  felt  that  he  was  being  unduly  overshadowed, 
he  might  be  sure  that  Kuenen  himself  had  perceived  the 
injustice  sooner  and  felt  it  more  keenly  than  he  had 
himself. 

It  was  because  he  shrank  with  sensitive  aversion  from 
the  incense  perpetually  burnt  upon  his  altar,  that  Kuenen 
got  the  reputation  of  a  modesty  almost  incompatible 
with  common  sense ;  but  this  was  an  injustice  to  him. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  both  modest  and  humble  to  a 
degree  as  rare  as  it  was  beautiful,  but  his  modesty 
consisted,  not  in  a  foolish  and  untrue  estimate  of  his 
own  significance  and  attainments,  but  in  the  simplicity 
and  absence  of  self-consciousness  which  were  the  key-note 
of  his  character.  Most  of  us  are  apt  to  think  that  what 
gives  information  we  possess,  or  contributions  we  have 
made  to  the  store  of  knowledge,  their  real  flavour  and 
interest,  is  their  personal  connection  with  ourselves.  To 
Kuenen  this  aspect  of  the  case  never  so  much  as 
presented  itself.  But  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  t(r 
recognition,  and  some  of  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him, 
both  by  foreign  countries  and  in  Holland,  were  the  source 
of  genuine  and  even  deep  gratification  to  him. 

And  as  his  modesty  was  sometimes  misunderstood  for  a 
species  of  insensibility,  so  too  his  beautifully  serene  temper 
was  often  regarded  as  an  angelic  gift  rather  than  as  a 
human  conquest.  In  point  of  fact  Kuenen  exercised  the 
severest  self-restraint;  and  if  many  of  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  can  only  remember  one  or  two  occasions 
on  which  he  amazed  them  by  a  sudden  explosion  of  wrath, 
those  rare  occasions  were  in  themselves  enough  to  show 
that  his  habitual  gentleness  and  patience  did  not  come  of 
themselves.    The  mediaeval  poets  elaborated  a  special  kind 
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of  composition,  which  consisted  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
things  they  "  hated"  If  Kuenen*s  Enueg  had  ever  been 
written,  many  an  aflSicted  one  amongst  the  small  fry  of 
his  studious  brethren  would  draw  comfort  from  the  parity 
of  suffering.  Banging  doors,  dried  up  ink-pots,  and  char- 
women at  the  spring-cleaning,  no  less  than  pretentious 
ignorance,  hasty  dogmatism  and  wilful  misunderstanding 
could  reach  the  quick  under  his  finger-nails  just  as  under 
our  own. 

But  perhaps  I  am  lingering  over  trifles,  loth  to  say  fare- 
well to  my  beloved  friend  and  master.  One  word  about  his- 
home  before  1  close.  Even  here  his  reserve  did  not  wholly 
leave  him,  and  ckfter  the  death  of  his  wife  there  was,  per- 
haps, no  one  who  lived  his  inner  life  with  him ;  but  his 
winning  and  gracious  character,  his  frank  simplicity,  the 
child  that  had  been  father  to  the  man,  and  that  still  lived 
in  him — all  this  was  fully  known  to  those  who  knew  his 
home,  and  to  them  only.  He  was  so  simple  and  natural 
that  it  was  only  gradually  that  his  children  came  to  under- 
stand  how  great  a  man  he  was ;  but  from  the  first  hours  of 
consciousness  a  sense  of  security  and  a  feeling  of  reverence 
pervaded  their  lives.  If  they  wanted  information  or 
guidance  upon  any  subject,  they  had  only  to  wait  till  they 
saw  him  to  be  sure  to  get  it ;  and  when  they  themselves 
gained  information  and  experience  of  their  own,  they 
found  in  him  the  same  vivid  interest  and  delight,  and  the 
same  absence  of  self -consciousness,  the  same  quickness  of 
admiration,  when  he  was  following  as  when  he  was  guiding 
their  studies ;  and  they  were  abashed  to  find  at  last  the 
secret  of  that  humility  in  which  he  carried  all  his  know- 
ledge and  all  his  fame,  when  they  saw  that  he  thought  it 
as  natural  to  ask  as  to  give  counsel  and  instruction. 

Generally  speaking,  of  course,  he  was  too  much  engaged 
to  have  much  time  to  spend  with  his  children  (though  we 
have  seen  that  here  too  his  talent  for  making  time  stood 
him  and  them  in  good  stead),  and  during  his  summer  holi- 
days he  was  generally  only  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
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of  theiiL  But  there  is  one  golden  memory  for  them.  In 
the  year  1880  Kuenen  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  sUver- 
wedding  feast.  Mrs.  Kuenen's  health  was  already  giving 
way.  Two  years  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Kuenen's  appointment  as  Professor,  she 
had  felt  the  strain — delightful  as  it  was — a  severe  trial 
This  time  no  risks  must  be  run,  and  they  made  arrange- 
ments to  spend  a  month  in  country  quarters  with  their 
family,  free  from  intrusion  and  external  engagements. 
No  more  beautiful  celebration  of  the  domestic  festival  could 
have  been  imagined,  and,  to  the  children^  the  memory  of  it 
is  itself  a  heritage. 

In  his  writings,  and  in  his  public  utterances,  Kuenen 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  allowed  a  gleam  of  humour  to  flash 
through  his  words,  but  in  his  home  his  love  of  fun  played 
round  everything.  He  would  turn  the  very  annoyances  to 
which  his  sensitive  modesty  was  often  exposed,  into  food 
for  merriment.  On  St.  Nicholas  Eve,  or  any  other  festive 
occasion,  he  was  the  merriest  and  most  fertile  in  resource 
of  the  party,  and  even  when  the  relentless  disease  which 
caused  his  death  had  its  grip  fully  upon  him,  his  playful 
spirits  would  sometimes  rally,  and  make  him  a  leader  of 
the  sports  once  more. 

In  the  later  years,  when  bereft  of  his  wife's  support,  the 
home  responsiWlities  must  have  weighed  heavily  upon  him; 
his  extreme  moral  sensitiveness  fought  with  his  shrinking 
from  anything  like  dictation  or  rebuke,  and  if  he  disap- 
proved of  anything,  he  would  rather  let  it  be  known  than 
jsay  it.  But  it  was  still  in  his  home  that  his  heart  rested, 
And  that  his  joy  lay;  it  was  still  there  that  he  sought 
counsel  and  advice  for  (in  small  things  he  sometimes  suf- 
fered from  strange  indecision) ;  it  was  still  there  that  his 
inmost  life  was  lived,  and  it  is  there  that  wo  must 
bid  him  a  reverent  and  loving  farewell. 

As  I  look  back  upon  these  slender  gleanings  and  im- 
perfect hints,  I  am  reminded  how  often  Kuenen,  when 
<^alled  upon  to  sketch    the    life  and  character  of  some 
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departed  friend,  expressed  his  fear  that  he  could  only 
gather  and  arrange  the  dry  bones,  as  it  were,  and  could 
not  clothe  them  with  flesh  and  blood,  still  less  breathe  inta 
them  the  breath  of  life. 

How  poor  and  frivolous,  how  inadequate  and  helpless^ 
must  such  details  as  I  have  given  seem  to  those  who  knew 
and  loved  the  man;  how  little  character  or  significance 
they  can  seem  to  have  to  those  who  knew^  him  not.  For 
ourselves,  we  can  only  say,  combining  the  epitaph  of  one 
of  Kuenen's  friends  with  his  own  last  tribute  to  another,. 
"  He  who  has  really  lived  cannot  really  die,  but  will  live 
on  in  us — ^not  only  his  works  but  himself." 

Philip  H.  Wicksteed. 
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THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  JEWS  IN 
SOUTHERN  ITALY.^ 

The  precise  date  of  the  appearance  of  Jews  at  Rome  is 
uncertain.  The  embassies  sent  there  by  the  Maccabean 
Judah  (in  168  B.C.),  and  later  on  by  his  brothers  Jonathan 
(143  B.C.)  and  Simon  (141-139  B.C.)  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Roman  Republic  do  not  mention  Jews  at 
Rome.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  part  of  the  Ambassadors 
should  have  settled  at  Rome,  or  that  Alexandrian  Jews 
emigrated  to  the  Roman  capital.  Possible,  however,  it  is 
that  Jews  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Asia  Minor  about 
89  B.C.,  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  although  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact  by  Roman  writers.  Certain  it  is  that 
Pompey,  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  (63  B.C.),  trans- 
ported to  Rome  many  Jews  as  hostages.  Coming  as  slaves, 
they  were  soon  liberated  by  their  masters,  to  whom  they 
probably  rendered  themselves  troublesome  by  their  strict 
-adherence  to  the  Jewish  rites.'  When  they  later  obtained 
the  Roman  citizenship,  they  settled  on  the  right  side  of 

^  The  f oUowing  four  essays  wiU  be  referred  to  in  the  notes  by  the 
names  of  the  authors  only,  viz.,  Levy,  Asooli,  Graetz  and  SchtLrer : — 

a)  Epigraphitohe  Beitrdge  zur  Getchiehte  der  Juden^  von  Dr.  M.  A. 
Levy,  in  the  Jahrhueh  fur  die  Oesehiehte  der  Juden,  vol.  2  (Leipzig, 
1861),  Article  V. 

b)  licrizioni  inedite  o  mal  notcy  Greche^  Latine,  Ebraushe  di  antifU 
^epolcri  giudaici  del  Kapolitano^  edite  e  iUnstrate  da  G.  L  Ascoli,  in  the 

Atti  del  IV,  Congresso  Intemazionale  degli  OrientalUti,  Firenze,  1880,  pp. 
230-354. 

o)  Professor  G-raetz^s  article  on  it  under  the  title.  Die  alien jUdisehtit 
Katakomhenintohriften  in  Silditalien  (^Monatuchrift  fur  Oesehiehte  uni 
Judenthum,  vol.  xxix.  (1880),  pp.  434-451.) 

d)  DU  Oem-eindeverfattung  der  Juden  in  Rom  %%  der  Kaiseneit  Me\ 
den  Insehriften  dargestelU,  von  Emil  Schiirer.    Leipzig,  1879.    4to. 
«  Schttrer,  p.  5.  »  /d.,  p.  6. 
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the  Tiber  (Trastevere),  organised  themselves  into  a  com- 
munity and  soon  gained  considerable  influence.  This  can 
be  seen  from  Cicero's  defence  of  Flaccus  (59  B.C.). 

We  shall  not  follow  up  their  vicissitudes  under  the 
•various  emperors.  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  men» 
tion  that  as  the  Jews  had  in  Rome  synagogues,  their  own 
jurisdiction  and  their  own  cemeteries,  their  number  must 
have  been  large,  and  they  naturally  must  have  wanted  men 
to  instruct  them  in  the  observance  of  the  ceremonies  prac- 
tised in  and  out  of  the  synagogues,  and  above  all  to  settle 
their  differences  in  matters  of  jurisdiction.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  the  Jews  in  Rome  were  acquainted  with  the  cere- 
monial laws,  for  no  document  has  recujhed  us  on  this  subject. 
But  we  may  suppose  that  practically  they  observed  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  ritual  according  to  the  Pharisaic 
interpretation,  and  that  they  followed  some  rules  for  the 
order  of  the  prayers,  probably  not  written  down,  but  orally 
preser\^ed  by  the  authorities  of  the  synagogue.  For  the 
lessons  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  they  followed 
most  likely  the  usage  of  the  Palestinian  synagogues. 
Whether  the  prayers  were  recited  and  the  lessons  read  in 
Hebrew  or  in  Greek  we  cannot  say  for  certain ;  most  likely 
it  was  done  in  both  languages  in  different  synagogues,  for 
we  shall  see  that  there  was  at  Rome  a  synagogue  called 
Ehraion  or  Hebrew,^  where  probably  Hebrew  was  used  for 
the  prayers  and  the  lessons.  That  Greek  was  the  pre- 
dominant language  with  the  Jews  at  Rome  may  be  supposed 
from  the  early  epitaphs,  which  we  shall  mention  presently, 
the  only  authentic  documents  concerning  the  early  Jewish 
•community  in  Rome  and  in  Southern  Italy.  They  are 
nearly  all  in  Greek,  a  few  in  Latin,  and  were  recognised 
as  Jewish  only  by  the  emblems  of  the  palm  branch  (Lulab) 
and  the  citron  {Ethrog),  and  also  by  the  woid  Clbtt7' 
**  peace,"  written  mostly  in  Hebrew  characters.^ 

The  Jewish  cemeteries  hitherto  known  in  Rome  are : — 

*  See  below,  p.  608.  *  Ascoli,  p.  241. 
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1.  At  the  Porta  Portenais,  most  likely  the  burial-place  for 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Trastevere,  discovered  in  1602, 
but  no  longer  to  be  traced ;  2.  In  dififerent  parts  of  the 
Via  Appia ;  and  3.  At  Porto ^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
In  the  epitaphs  we  find  the  following  titles  of  officers  of 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  which  we  shall  enumerate  without 
trying  to  identify  all  of  them : — 1,  The  repovauipx'rit  or 
the  chief  of  the  Gerousia^  ue.,  of  the  Elders  (D'^DpT).  This 
title  shows  the  existence  of  a  Gerousia  at  Rome,  but  not 
One  for  the  whole  congregation,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Jews  in  Alexandria,  but  only  for  separate  synagogues.* 

2,  The  "ApxovTCf:,  whose  office  is  uncertain,  unless  it  is 
synonym  of  the  following  office.*  3,  The  lApx^wdyuoyo^r 
the  chief  of  the  synagogue  (noa^n  WH^),  4,  The 
vTnypen;?,  a  title  which  also  occurs  Luke  iv.  20,  A  V. 
"  minister,"  (]Tn).  5,  nraripe^i  and  firjr€p&:  avyayaty&v,  in 
Latin  "  mater  synagogorum  "  ;  these  are  unknown  in  Tal- 
mudic  literature ;  the  title  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  D31Q, 
and  possibly  identical  with  the  title  II/KW7TOT179,  which  also 
occurs  in  the  Jewish  epitaphs.  Professor  Schiirer'  men- 
tions two  other  titles,  which  seem  to  be  too  doubtful,  and 
are  therefore  omitted  here.  Amongst  these  functionaries 
certainly  some  directed  the  services  in  the  various  syna- 
gogues, of  which  the  following  are  mentioned  in  the 
epitaphs: — The  Augustan,  the  Agrippian,  the  Bolumni 
(Volumni),  all  three  probably  named  after  friends  or  bene- 
factors of  these  synagogues ;  the  Campesioi,  probably  named 
after  the  Campus  Martins  ;  the  Siburesoi,  called  afler  the 
Subura,  the  name  of  a  street  in  the  noisiest  quarter  of 
Rome ;  the  Aibreon  (Ebraion),  the  synagogue  where  pro- 
bably the  service  was  in  Hebrew,  or  the  Hebrew  ver- 
nacular of  the  time ;  the  Elaias,  or  Eleaz,  possibly  named 

'  See  below. 

'  Suggested  by  our  learned  friend  Mr.  H.  J.  Mathews,  M.A.,  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  aocording  to  Matthew  ix.  18,  Mark  y.  22,  and  Luke  rui. 
41,  49,  where  the  two  titles  are  given  to  Jairus. 

»  Pages  18  to  32. 
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after  the  congregation  of  the  Jews  coming  from  Elea; 
(possibly  Elea  is  a  corruption  of  Elijah  the  prophet) ;  the 
Rhodion,  named  after  the  congregation  of  the  Jews  who 
came  from  Rhodes  (we  find,  indeed,  in  the  Talmud  ^ 
synagogues  named  after  the  place  whence  the  congrega- 
tion originated) ;  lastly,  the  Kalkaretision,  a  name  not 
yet  explained,  the  reading  of  it  being  uncertain. 

There  were,  perhaps,  other  synagogues  at  Rome  which 
may  be  found  in  still  unearthed  epitaphs.  Usually  the 
synagogue  was  also  the  house  of  study,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Temple.  Here  the  Roman  Jews  could  have  found 
opportunity  for  getting  instruction.  Indeed,  the  following 
inscription  mentions  the  function  of  a  teacher.  We  read 
here : — ^EvOdSe  xelre  Mvaaea^  fiaOrjr})^  ao(f>&v  koI  irarfjp 
<ruvarfarf&v.  Menasse  is  thus  called  the  pupil  of  wise  men, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  expression  DDn  "T'^Dbrf; 
he  is  also  a  father  of  synagogues.  The  physician  Todos 
or  Theodoros,  a  Roman,  is  quoted  as  having  made  a  new 
rule  for  the  meals  of  the  Passover  night,  and  he  was  such 
an  important  man  that  the  Rabbis  did  not  dare  to  attack 
him  for  this  innovation.'  A  Rabbi  Palatin  is  mentioned 
as  coming  from  Rome.^  Mathityah  ben  Harash  went  to 
Rome  to  found  a  school.* 

The  Palestinian  schools  were  in  constant  communication 
with  Rome,  where  money  W€is  collected  for  their  subsistence. 
The  visit  to  Rome  of  Gamaliel  II.  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues,* had  no  doubt  left  traces  affecting  the  study  of  the 
ritual  law.  Both  of  Todos  and  Gamaliel  it  is  said  that  they 
expounded  their  teaching  publicly.'      Philo  reports    the 

1  Compare  ^K^nm  Nni^33  (Jer.  T.  Shabbath  IV.  Sa)  ;  ^KOm  NHK'^iD 
(B.  T.  MegUlah,  fol.  26b).  »  Levy,  p.  817. 

»  Jer.  TaL  Moed  Katon,  ^JTiN  n«  a^HiH  '*r^y\  B^K  (DnHK^ri)  DHin 
D^nOD  'h'h^  l^obipD  D^na  J^S31«  \rv*^  ^On.  Todoa  scarcely  lived  before 
Hillel,  as  said  by  Zonz,  Die  gottadienttlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden^  p.  368 , 
note  c.  ^  Zunz,  ibidem,    Levy*8  Lexicon,  s.  v. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  348,  note  a.  •  Mishnah  Brubin,  IV.  1, 

7  Zunz,  Ibid.,  p.  348,  note  a. 
VOL*  IV%  S  S 
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teaching  on  Sabbath  in  the  synagogues  at  Rome.^  From 
the  great  number  of  proselytes  made  at  Rome,  we  may 
judge  that  the  study  of  the  Oral  law  was  upheld  there. 
Indeed,  Rome,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Jews 
in  Palestine,  was  certainly  kept  well  informed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  studies  of  the  schools.  Rome  must  have  had 
its  prayer-book  early  settled,  which  spread  from  here  to  all 
Ital}^  since  Qalonymos  of  Lucca,  who,  according  to  a  legend,* 
settled  at  Mayence  under  the  Emperor  Charles,  introduced 
the  Italian  ritual  in  the  congregations  of  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces, and  it  spread  from  there  to  France.  Italy  never  asked 
the  Geonim  to  send  them  the  rules  for  the  prayers,  as  did 
the  Spanish  Jews  with  Amram  Gaon.'  When  the  Jews 
of  Spain  ransomed  the  prisoner  Moses,  and  proclaimed 
him  as  their  Rabbi,*  Southern  Italy  had  had  theirs  a  long 
time.  That  there  was  no  book  written  before  the  close 
of  the  Talmud  is  not  a  proof  of  ignorance ;  it  may  have 
been  out  of  respect  for  the  Palestinian  schools,  and  later 
on  (when  this  school  was  broken  up)  for  the  Babylonian 
schools  of  the  Talmud,  that  the  Italian  Rabbis  refrained 
from  writing  down  their  Halakhic  interpretations. 

That  Rome  had  influenced  the  provinces  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  have  already  mentioned  Lucca.  Alcuin,  the 
learned  friend  of  Charlemagne,  mentions  a  religious  control 
versy  at  Pavia  in  800  between  the  Jew  Julius  and  Peter  of 
Pisa.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jew  Isa^ac,  who  was  sent  on 
XI  mission  by  Charlemagne  to  the  court  of  Harun  Al-Rashid 
was  a  native  of  Lombardy.  In  887  a  Jew  named  Zede- 
kias  is  mentioned,  who  acted  as  physician  to  Charles  the 
Bald  in  Upper  Italy.*  Controversialists,  diplomatic  agents 
and  physicians  are  usually  men  of  culture  and  learning; 

*  Leg.  ad  Cajum,  Zunz,  ihid.,  p.  832. 

*  See  Revue  des  Etudes  Juices^  T.  xxiii.,  p.  233. 
^  See  the  intpoduction  to  this  Siddur, 

*  S^pher  haq-Qahala  (ed.  Oxford,  Med.  Jewish  Chronielet)^  p.  65, 

*  Gudemann,  Geschichte  des  Erzkhungstocsent  und  der  CuXtur  drr  Juien 
4n  It  alien,  Wien,  1884,  p.  14. 
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and,  besides,  a  Jew  must  have  had  knowledge  of  Jewish 
teaching ;  for  a  controversialist,  indeed,  the  last  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Before  turning  to  the  South  of  Italy  we  shall  just  men- 
.iion  the  island  of  Sardinia,  to  which  Tiberius  banished 
.4,000  Jews  (19  C.E.),  and  where  we  find  in  the  sixth  century 
A  large  congregation  at  Cagliari.^  Indeed,  the  famous  litur- 
gist  Kalir  was  once  considered  to  be  a  native  of  this  town. 
Two  learned  Jews  are  mentioned  here  in  the  eighth  century, 
viz.,  Abraham  who  is  said  to  have  copied  and  deciphered 
Greek  and  Phoenician  inscriptions,  and  another  named 
•Canaim  (perhaps  a  corrupted  form  of  Honein).  Jewish 
physicians  are  also  mentioned  from  time  to  time.  Pope 
Oelasius  (towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century)  recommends 
to  a  bishop  the  physician  Telesinus,  the  very  learned  man 
and  friend,  with  the  following  reservation  "quamvis  judaic© 
credulitatis  esse  videatur,"  words  which  were  taken  in  the 
sense  that  Telesinus  was  a  converted  Jew.^ 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  southern  provinces.  Here  we 
find  at  Naples  a  respectable  congregation  of  Jews,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  against  Belisarius 
{536  C.E.),  according  to  Procopius.'  No  mention  is  made 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  congregation,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  possessed  a  religious  chief.  We 
have  no  Jewish  inscription  yet  from  the  catacombs  of 
Naples,  neither  have  the  Jewish  cemeteries  there  been 
-discovered  as  yet.  More  fortunate,  however,  were  the 
Antiquarians  at  Venosa,  in  the  province  of  Naples — 
for  the  description  of  them  we  refer  to  Professor 
Ascoli's  very  learned  essay  already  mentioned  —  where 
epitaphs  similar  to  those  at  Rome  have  been  lately  found. 
They  are  also  in  Greek,  and  a  few  in  Latin,  when  even 
the  word  Shalom  is  expressed  with  Greek  characters ;  once 
we  find  DlbHtt^.     Some  epitaphs  are  written  in  Latin  and 

*  Gildemann,  ibidem,  *  Giidemann,  op.  cit.,  p.  15,  Ascoli,  p.  265. 

'  Graetz,  Oeschichte  der  Juden^  2iid  e<L,  T.  v.,  p.  40. 
SS   2 
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in    Hebrew ;   many  have  a  longer  formula,  e,g.y  by  cib0 
7^?3H  bMntt?**  (Peace  upon  Israel :  Amen) ;  and  in  one  the 
Greek  is  written  with  Hebrew  characters.    These  epitaphs, 
which  are  in  a  catacomb,  are  not  dated;  they  are  most 
likely  earlier  than   those  which  are  engraved  in   stone, 
not  only  at  Venosa   but    also   at  Brindisi  and  Lavello,. 
the  earliest  of  which  is  of  810  c.E.     These  are  written 
in    tolerably  piu-e    Hebrew,    and   the    dates    are    given 
either  from  the  destruction    of    the  Jewish  Temple  or 
from    the   Creation,    sometimes   both    together.      These 
dates  are  diflferent  from  those  of  the  Babylonian  schools, 
who  employed  usually  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse.  The  use  (A 
Hebrew  in  the  later  epitaphs  is  not  exactly  a  proof  that 
learning  became  more  advanced  and  general,  for  the  indi- 
vidual knowledge  of  the  minister  of  the  congregation  would 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.   Yet  it  is  a  sign  that  Hebrew 
was  preferred  in  connection  with  religious  ceremoniea  The 
current  style  of  these  epitaphs  might  help  for  fixing  dates 
and  countries  of  anonymous  writings,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  safest  method,  for  the  style  of  epitaphs,  and  even  of 
liturgies,  might    be    an    imitation.      Indeed,    the   Aden 
epitaphs  are  almost  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  Venosa 
with  the  differences  of  the  era  employed  for  the  dates.^ 

From  the  decrees  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Pope  Honorius,. 
and  many  Councils,  we  may  conclude  that  Jews  were 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  including  Sicily,  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century  and  later  on.  About  Bari  and  Otranto 
there  is  a  saying  by  R.  Jacob  Tarn,  of  Rameru :  "  Out  of 
Bari  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Otranto"  (Isaiah  ii.  3).  Jacob,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century,  seems  to  give  this  saying  as  an  old  one.  Indeed, 
we  shall  see  at  once  that  at  least  Otranto  was  of  import* 
ance  with  regard  to  Jewish  learning  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century.  Bari  was  the  starting  point  of  four  rabbis,  who 
became  the  chiefs  of  Cairo,  Kairowan,  and  Cordova.^ 

1  See  Jewish  Quabtebly  Review,  iii.,  p.  621. 
3  Chronicle  of  Abraham  b,  Darid,  £d.  Oxford,  p.  68. 
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If  Dr.  Porges's  ingenious  conjecture  is  accepted,*  an 
epitome'  of  a  manual  for  the  reader  of  the  law  was 
brought  at  an  early  epoch  from  Jerusalem  to  Bari,  pro- 
bably written  in  Hebrew,  and  epitomised  in  Arabic  by 
Joseph  ben  Hiyya.  The  Arabic  text  was  later  translated  into 
Hebrew  at  Mayence  by  Nethaniel,  son  of  Meshullam,  or, 
according  to  another  MS.,  by  Meshullam,  son  of  Nethaniel. 

We  now  come  to  documents  concerning  South  Italy,  and 
more  especially  Otranto. 

Zunz '  has  pointed  out  that,  according  to  commentators, 
the  pDTS  beginning  with  Vtt713  hvnw^  and  the  nrvbo 
which  follows,  beginning  Mn^H  D1^  '^DM,*  which  are  recited 
in  the  Germanico-Polish  rite  on  the  third  day  of  the 
regular  Selihah-days  before  the  New  Year,  are  attributed  to 
a  R.  Shephatyah,  who  composed  it  on  the  occasion  when 
he  saved  five  congregations  of  thousands  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  from  forced  conversion.  This  calamity  was 
threatened  under  the  emperor  Basil  the  Second  *  (called  the 
Macedonian) ;  Shephatyah  was  successful  in  this  through 
curing  the  Emperor's  daughter  of  insanity. 

The  editions  of  the  commentaries  on  the  nirT^bo  becom* 
ing  rare  now,  we  shall  give  the  passage  verbatim^  with  the 
variation  found  in  the  MS.  of  the  library  of  Baron  H. 
Gtinzburg,  in  St.  Petersburg,  No.  615.*^    Possibly  it  is  the 

*  See  Revue  des  Etudes  Juites^  t.  zziii.,  p.  310,  tqq. 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  mxp  T1"T3,  as  in  the  Colophon  of 
the  Vatican  MS. ;  "  by  a  short  road/'  as  Dr.  Forges  suggests,  seems  to  ns 
strange.  There  was  only  one  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bari  at  that  early 
epoch ;  besides,  a  short  road  would  be  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  1*^"T3 
nmp.    Perhaps  the  right  reading  of  the  heading  should  be  thus :  HT 

fc<3in  x^K  r\yi^  ttt^  vrwpn  n^nin  idd. 

'  Littg,  der  Syn.  Poesie,  p.  16. 

^  According  to  the  MS.  Shephatyah  is  the  author  of  the  nrivD  only. 
See  p.  614. 

^  Zunz  believed  that  the  calamity  took  place  under  Basil  I.  (976-1011). 
Graetz  {Gesehichte  der  Juderij  Y.,  p.  254,  2nd  ed.)  corrects  Zuni,  but  the 
date  is  not  g^ven. 

*  The  MS.  gives  the  name  of  Judah  ben  David  as  the  compiler  of  the 
commentary. 
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same  MS.  which  Zunz  mentions  without  any  indication 
of  its  provename.    It  is  as  follows : — 

im  Hsna?  ^t  br  n^tasa?  'n  db^sntt?  niVnp  aTon  S-?nr 
nniM  biani  Dtt7  >t  br  nmw  wsni  nnvi  nsntMir  ^Tboboy 
vn  ^^1]  7i>  ®n')DbDntt7  niVnp  'n  ^niwn  ntDirD  rfw  'm^n 

7*»tt7niDtt7 1DD  •)nis  7>tt7n')3')  vb:?  v^^  T^rx\y\  mn  n^^nb  im» 
Qtt^n^  -istt;n  ^1n^  nmbonn  td^k?  •)nn  inn  n>nn  crir 
D>T')n5    ^nvt&  •)3>>n*T  ntn  7iiDTsn  nnn  •)Dtt;i  'on  n^nn 

Prof.  Graetz^®  said  that,  according  to  an  unauthentic 
tiocument,  Shephatyah  saved  these  congregations  from  forced 
conversion.  The  statement  is,  however,  found  in  a  MS.  of 
the  Cathedral  Library  of  Toledo,  which  contains  a  chronicle 
important  for  the  Jewish  settlement  in  Southern  Italy.  We 
shall  give  here  a  short  notice  only  of  it  so  far  as  concerns 
our  subject,  but  this  chronicle  will  appear  in  extenso  in  a 
second  part  of  the  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles.  The  date 
of  Basil's  persecution  is  given  here  as  the  year  4628  a.m.=» 
868  C.E.  We  shall  find  that  the  style,  written  in  rhymed 
prose,  has  great  similarity  with  that  of  the  famous  Kalir. 
Unfortunately  the  MS.  presents  many  lacume,  and  these 
sometimes  in  the  most  interesting  parts.  It  was  compiled 
in  the  year  4814  a.m.=1054,  and  is,  therefore,  contempo- 
raneous with  Bashi.  The  compiler  says  that  his  ancestors 
were  brought  in  a  ship  which  went  to  the  river  Po  (lacuna 

1  MS.  n  nn'ho  no^K'  ^nyo'j^  Knp«  n^x  m^K  or  ok. 

»  Ed,  Cracow,  1584,  and  Venice,  1600,  )h'\2;  ed.  Amsterdam,  1504,  I^ID* 
'  MS.,  nnsn?.  ^  The  words  in  parenthesis  are  only  in  the  MS. 

*  Editions,  pt  «  Ed.  VKH  iniK. 

7  MS.,  mran  hx.  ^  ^g.^  niaSo  n^niw  d^d-)d  ne^nn. 

^  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  MS. 
^«  Oeschichte  derJuden,t,y, ,Tp.2ii,  Eine  unverhiirgte  Naahricht  enSkU* 
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*  *  .  H2  inan)  with  the  exiles  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru-, 
salem  by  Titus.  They  gathered  at  (lacuna),  where  their 
posterity  attended  to  the  law,  teaching  fervently,  and  many 
Paitanim  arose  among  them.  The  first  of  them  were  R. 
Shephatyah,  R  Hananel  and  Elazar,  of  the  family  Toab. 
At  the  same  epoch  came  Ahron,  of  the  land  D'»"m:ii 
(Bagdad  (Babel  ?),  read  D'^TTro).  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country,  took  a  ship  at  (to  ?)  Gaeta,  where  he  found  a 
Sepharadic  (Spanish)  Jew,  and  reached  Benevento,  where  the 
whole  conirreffation  received  him.  Then  follows  the  men- 
tion  of  Ahiam£tz,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
three  times  a  year,  ajid  of  R.  Selano,^  at  Benevento.  Next 
comes  mention  of  the  persecution  of  Basil,  with  the  date 
800  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  He  sent  out  his 
messengers  to  Otraaito,  went  from  there  by  water  to  Puglia, 
and  reached  Oria  in  order  to  induce  R.  Shephatyah  to  come 
to  Constantinople  to  dispute  with  him.  The  king  jtsked 
R.  Shephatyah  to  tell  him  on  which  building  most  money 
was  spent,  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  or  on  St.  Sophia, 
and  here  the  healing  of  the  princess  is  related.  Twenty- 
five  years  his  persecution  lasted,  until  his  son,  Leo,  abolished 
the  hard  decrees  of  his  father. 

At  that  time,  the  chronicler  continues,  the  Arabs  began  to 
invade  the  country,  which  we  omit  here.  Aboo  Ahron, 
already  mentioned  above,  went  to  Bari,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Saracen  prince. 

Next  comes  a  narrative  of  what  happened  at  Oria 
(n>>')M),  when  R.  Hananel,  brother  of  Shephatyah,  was 
summoned  before  the  JSegemon  for  a  disputation  concerning 
the  calculation  of  the  new  moon,  which  threatened  to. 
endanger  HananeFs  life.  n'^'^'tH  is  also  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  a  Pentateuch  with  superlinear  vowel-points. 
In  Cod.  de  Rossi  12  (now  2004)  MS.,  at  Paima,  we  read  the 
following  colophon  ^—  ntt7«  nsoa  pry^"^  np3D  nt  Dtnri 

i  This  name  occurs  in  the  epitaphs  of  Venosa.    See  Ascoli,  p.  316. 

>  See  Graetz,  Oeichiehte  der  Juden,  Y.,  p.  652,  where  KVO^ID  and  DHOD 
is  wrong.  Nathan  ben  Machir  mentioned  here  is  not  identical  with  hia 
homonym  of  Mayence.    See  also  Merx,  Chrettomathia  Targumica,  p.  55. 
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hdqhi  nwH  v^M  *np3n  nbvnb  "rpi3D  mm  bsn  ^-wd  «mn 
n>Da  nn  Vmido?  id  H31pdwq  gtod  in  n^'Dn  in  ]«  S 

nm:jm  ppan  pns  nn  ^D'traw  nn  TninDn  onn  ms^op 

:  ^nne  Tip^b  inoyi 

The  date  when  the  codex  was  brought  from  Babylonia 
to  Oria'  is  not  known,  but  most  likely  early,  perhaps  in 
the  time  of  Shephatyah.  Nor  do  we  know  the  meaning  of 
the  allusion  made  here  that  Nathan  or  Salomon  broke  the 
horn  of  the  mocker  in  the  land  Bomaza  (Romayna  ?) 

Shephatyah  is,  perhaps,  identical  with  the  Rabbi  who,  it 
is  said,  composed  a  part  of  the  prayer  which  is  recited  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  beginning  with  the  words  Kim 
Dim.  We  read  in  the  commentary  on  the  prayers,  con- 
tained on  the  margin  of  the  MS.  No.  1102  (fol.  23)  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  the  following  statement;  after  mentioning 
that  Dim  Him  is  recited  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  because 
the  Beth  Din  was  sitting  on  these  days,  the  commentator 
Continues  thus :— dbir  *»31Mi  n^W  Dim  Simn7  D^DIH  BTI 
oiD>D  Db:in  ncDM  moov  'ni  r\>^^w  'ni  "^rr^DM  'i  •  irmo^ 
D'^D'*  iDnwm  D^btt?n'>D  nrbyn  ik^h  nbiDn  nwa?  d^  vw^t\ 
D^Hibnnn  VD^nn  did>d  "1:123  d>d>  nnrfpi  yT\^n  nnw  D^3n?i 

M2D3Q7  1DD  D^3tt7  nOD  -inb6  137  T^D    >DTnb    TDy  rf?1   U^T\ 

«Dbv  Dp  n^'DTi  pnirf?  roiDtt^i  ]ntt7V  rotten  iis'^ov  iron 
wrm  Dns  11D37  niDbD  nbn>  nposD  iv^i  •  srte  ^^2 
^iiDV  nttTbtt?  ib^M  i-fDVi  bMntt7>  b37  niaionai  niy-i  nm^n 
>D>tt;m  ♦  T^D  K3S  IV  td'^  dhd  in«  ♦  Dim  Him  itd^i  cbw 

♦  1Q1D  137  11DD  VWD  TO**  >tt;^btt7ni  ♦  ^1M  V«  TO  K3KD  TD> 

ibn  raiiM  iiDirf?  nbi^n  Vm  inbtt;i  d^otid  inbiDi  inroi 
^'^b^inn  inniDb  i^m  iDb  ♦  dv  ns^own  minn  nw^ip  era 
riM  vtt^in  DiD>D  nintt7D  8"^  t  mow  nV^D  ]'»>3y3  uh'by\ 
rf?tt7i  bninn  m  h??n  D>tt73i  D^ttraw  niD^so  nicba?  rfp'^D  r^^s^ 
ny^^r^   •  ni^DbD  Dibtt;n  nt^n^b  DD>btt7ni  rnirn  nn  'pn 

»  Perhaps  to  read  Dini«,  'kyaQ6Q  =  nUllD. 

'  Compare  for  the  smgalar  style  the  docnment  quoted  above,  p.  Q\i, 
*  Perhaps  the  enigmatio   word  ^ll^K  (see  the  Gatal.  of  the  Hebreir 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  ooL  421),  is  a  oormption  of  ^^1M. 
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^w'bxon^  w*»^b*»!a«  v^ns  '»3*»Q7m  ^>^yx)  v^«n  nn^'^  nn« 
'hv^  D'^apti  n^pnin  D*»iDDn  ntt^biz;  oma^n  rm  h^iThsm  v^«n 
nrh  \r\>w  N^,Tns«  ^bo^  nibnb  to^dd  ^nDn>D  nni27btt7 
rrr«Di  onw  i>wa  t^dh  arf?  nnwi  ♦  •)!nwn  rQtt?b  nwn 
la'^aw  Dmn«  So^  irinD*)  •)3rTj«  Dmn>  Sb  row  •  dtim  nai« 

-larwi  nD>nibfcWD  b^  rf?DN  b2a>  dm  ni«n  yn^>  dm  ddd  thm 

iT^nn  anD')rf?  n'tsi  ]dt  Dnb  ^na  d>d^  no^btt;  yat  "taDD  ^i^MiDi 
mm  Mini  dhd  nnM  td-^i  D^3')3nrQ')  nb^srQ  rm^  nDo^Dn 

♦  -pQ3    ]>M   T37  M3MD    "^a^tt^n   TD>  >3tt7n  DVn*)    *  T^D  M3M  137 

37^2ntt7  iv^*)  ♦  1S1D  ly  T)D3  ^MD  >tt;>btt?n  td>  •»tt;^btt7n  Dvni 
rxh^  ':i  SS^Mn  nnbn  nn  m  nM  nr  d^^mw  vn  >tt7>btt7  d')'» 
KHip  "^n^^n  "ibbn  niW  ':i  7n')M  b^n  hdmi  dhd  thm  nay 
inDB?  ^D  i^Dtt^tt?  710  ♦  n'tDn  rf?  b^m  idd  T^n  >d  ^Dibnn 
mwD*)  -D^Mn  p  bsan  nriM  mb  nr  inDMi  nbn:i  nrroa? 
T^tt^n*)  T^Dn  >3sb  ntn  ip-^rh  ^^\m  in  vii'^  Mba?  Tb  M*»n 
jm^tt^mi  dbtt;  M!^')  •)Dtt7  n^  'pn  ib^sn*)  niMn  Dibn  bvs 
:  iMD  TMD  in-1^1  ^'2X0''^  i!nM  nD'^an  Tban 
"  Some  say  that  the  prayer  Dim  Mim  was  composed  by 
the  three  great  men,  R.  Amithai/  R.  Shephatyah,  and  R. 
Yosiphiah,  who  were  amongst  the  exiles  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  the  wicked  Titus.  They  lived  a  long  time 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  When  Titus  died  of 
^evous  sickness  there  was  no  king  in  Rome  for  many 
years,  as  is  found  in  the  book  Yosipon  (the  pseudo- 
Josephus).  In  the  twenty -eighth  year  of  the  destruction 
•of  the  Temple,  the  world  stood  without  a  king.  When 
thus  the  fear  of  the  king  ceased,  enemies  arose,  and  divers 
calamities  came  upon  Israel.  At  that  time  these  three 
pillars  of  the  world  rose,  and  composed  the  prayer  men- 
tioned above — ^the  one  as  far  as  the  words  ^f^D  M3M ;  the 
second  the  continuation  to  "T1D3  ^'^M ;  and  the  third  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  prayer.     They  wrote  letters,  and 

^  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Toledo  Chronicle, 
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DD^yn  rn  nm  yax>  b«')na?i  ama^n  mn  urn  7^1  i^n^» 

!*?»  b«  *»3  ly  Dim  hnm  td'^  ^dv  ♦  innTba?  Dim  Kim  rwi 

VDO?    ly    71D3    I'^MO    TD>    mn    p  bMIDB?')     ♦  TIQ3  7^  ^ 

^vi  nriM  imnn^  nt&pi  nna  nn^an  oriba^  n^son  neriD 
-laib  Drr>b37  bnf:^  bbnt&>  niDipo  b»  TrfpB?  niriran  ^t 

:  •»ttr»onni  •^D'^nn  cim  Kim 

"  We  find  in  the  words  of  the  Qeonim  that  the  prayer 
Dim  Mini,  which  is  recited  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
standing,  was  instituted  by  celebrated  men,  exiled  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Ves- 
pMian.  He  ordered  that  they  should  be  put  into  ships, 
without  captain  or  seamen,  so  that  the  wind  drove  them  on 
-shore,  each  ship  into  a  different  quarter.  The  one  reached 
Lyon(?),  the  second  Aries,  and  the  third  Bordeaux.^ 
The  exiles  left  the  ships,  and  settled  there  on  land  given 
them  by  the  prefects  of  the  towns.  They  lived  quietly 
until  a  new  king  arose,  who  subjected  them  to  many 
vexations.  There  were  amongst  them  two  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Benjamin,  and  a  son  of  their  friend  (or  uncle)  named 
Samuel,  all  of  them  men  of  Jerusalem.  They  cried  to 
Ood,  prayed  fasting  and  in  sackcloth^  and  instituted  the 
prayer  Dim  Mini,  according  to  the  same  division  as  above. 
When  God  delivered  them  from  their  anxiety  and  hard 
trouble,  they  sent  to  all  Israel,  asking  them  to  take 
upon  them  to  recite  the  Dim  Mini  on  Mondays  and 
•Thursdays." 

After  the  death  of  Shephatyah,  his  grandson   Paltiel 

*  See  Dr.  H.  Gross*  article  in  the  MoftaUsohrifi  fur  QetehiehU  und 
WUiensohaft  da  Judervthums,  voL  xxviL  (1878),  p.  64,  note  1.  Zudz,  Die 
LUeraturgeschiehte  d,  Syn,  PoeHe,  p.  16.  Bdelmann,  3^  jVan  (p.  89) 
and  S.  Baer  ^KIK'^  m\2V  (p.  112).  Edelmann's  identification  of  the  fint 
two  towns  by  Lepante  and  Porto^  is  ont  of  question,  even  in  a 
legend.    The  three  towns  are  eyidently  meant  to  be  in  France. 
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became  the  favourite  of  the  Saracenic  prince,  to  whom 
he  predicted  that  he  would  reign  over  Sicily,  Africa,  and 
Bologna.  Paltiel  received  the  envoy  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror, and  his  son  Hananel  obtained  the  release  of  Jewish 
prisoners  made  at  Bari  and  Otranto.  The  chronicle  re- 
lates the  marriage  of  Paltiel,  and  his  adventures  when  he 
went  to  Africa  ajid  accompanied  the  Moorish  king  to  Egypt* 
Paltiel  was  followed  by  his  son  Samuel.  At  the  end  we 
learn  that  the  compiler's  family  settled  at  Oria,  and,  on 
being  exiled,  settled  at  Capua.  The  compiler's  name 
seemed  to  be  Menahem  ben  Benjamin,  as  far  as  we  could 
understand  the  colophon  ;  but  possibly  he  was  only  the 
copyist. 

Thus  Bari  ajid  Otranto  possessed  learned  rabbis,  cer- 
tainly as  early  as  870,  and  most  likely  before  that  time. 
The  saying  of  B.  Jacob  Tam  is  thus  justified.  Many  of 
these  rabbis  might  have  been  the  ancestors  of  those  killed 
by  the  Arabs  at  Oria,^  in  the  Province  of  Otranto,  in  925,. 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  one  named  na  n^TOn  'i 
iTTSni  bn:in  bwaan  is  identical  with  the  same  name  in  the 
above-mentioned  genealogy,  when  the  famous  physician,. 
Sabbethai  Donnolo,  was  released  by  ransom  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  His  parents  and  relatives,  he  says,  went  to 
Palermo  and  Africa  whilst  he  remained  in  the  lands  under 
the  Boman  (Byzantine)  Dominion.  He  studied  medicine 
astronomy,  and  astrology.  His  chief  work  is  the  com- 
mentary on  the  book  Tetzirah  (of  the  Creation),  which  waa 
very  ably  edited,  with  a  learned  preface  in  Italian  by  Pro- 
fessor David  Castelli,  of  Florence,  in  1880.^  Sabbethai 
visited  many  countries  to  gain  instruction,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  went  so  far  as  Bagdad,  as  Professor  Graetz 
thought.'  Sabbethai  says  in  his  preface  that  he  found  a 
wise  man  of  Bagdad,  but  not  at  Bagdad.  The  date  of 
Donnolo's  death,  as  given  by  Prof.  Graetz,  about  970,  is  not 

^  Not  *' Averso/*  as  M.  Derenbonrg  writes  by  inadvertenoe. 
'  21  Commento  di  Sdhhatai  Donnolo  sul  libro  delta  Creazione, 
*  Geschiohte  der  Judw  (2iid  ed.),  y.,  p.  316. 
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admissible,^  In  the  first  instance,  Donnolo  says  in  his 
medical  notes  that  he  studied  medicine  more  than  forty 
years ;  bom  in  913,  he  should  have  begun  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  which  is  rather  early.^  Besides,  we  find  in  a 
newly-discovered  document  that  Donnolo  was  still  alive  in 
982,  and  he  mentions  that  at  that  time  learning  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb  in  his  country.' 

And  that  is  the  epoch  when,  according  to  Zunz,  Graetz 
«.nd  Giidemann,*  the  Pirqe  de  jB.  JSliezer,  the  Tana  de  he 
Eliyahu^  the  Josipon,  and  some  minor  Midrashic  treatises 
^were  composed  in  Southern  Italy.  Were  they  composed 
after  924  c.E.,  or  did  the  authors  of  them  not  write  in 
Italy  ?  All  this  is  still  a  matter  of  hypothesis.  We  ought 
perhaps  to  have  mentioned  the  famous  liturgist,  Eleazar 
Kalir,  whom  M.  J.  Derenbourg*  places  at  Porto,  near  Rome, 
about  720  c.E.  We  rather  agree  with  Dr.  Harkavy's 
opinion,*  for  reasons  which  would  take  up  too  much  space 
here,  that  Kalir  wrote  in  Palestine,  and  at  a  much  earlier 
date.     This  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  notice. 

The  settlement  of  a  great  number  of  Jews  at  Taranto, 
tOtranto  and  other  cities  of  the  province  of  Puglia,  even  at 
Carthago  (?)  and  Sevilla,^  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
legendary  passage,  which  possibly  contains  some  truth, 
<lerived  from  an  early  tradition  known  at  Kairowan.  For 
to  judge  from  the  discovery  of  the  trace  of  an  early  Sjma- 
gogue  at  Hammam-Lif,  in  Tunisia,  probably  of  the  fourth 
-century,  by  M.  Charles  Tissot,®  it  is  certain  that  Jews  were 
settled  here  about  that  time  or,  most  likely,  earlier.    At 

^  Graetz,  Oeschichte  der  Juden  (2iid  ed.),  t.  t,,  p.  816. 

*  Steinsolineider,  Donnolo ^  p.  8,  {Archiv  f&r  path.  AnatomU,  ed.  bj  Vir- 
ohow»  xxxviii.,  p.  22). 

'  Itfivue  dei  Etudes  Juites^  t.  xzii,  p.  214.  *  Op.  cit.^  pp.  41  to  55. 

*  See  BibliotMque  de  VEoole  det  Ilautet  Etudes^  fasc.  63,  p.  437. 

«  ^^Lehen  und  Wirken  de»  Saadjah  Qaon  (Jewish  Quaktkrlt  Re- 
view, t.  iv.  490),  p.  110. 

7  Perhaps  Carthagena.  Abont  the  early  settlement  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain,  Bee  Graetz,  Qachiclite  der  Juden,  t.  v.,  p.  396. 

®  See  his  Exploration  Scijnttfijug  de  la  ^KAtiif,  ably  edited  byM.  Salo- 
mon Keinach,  t.  ii.,  p.  127. 
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Kairowan,  indeed,  there  was  a  very  flourishing  Jewish  com- 
munity ab-eady  in  the  ninth  century,  to  judge  from  the 
visit  of  Eldad  there.* 

At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Jo^pon^ 
which  contains  the  description  of  the  Jewish  war 
«nder  Titus  (MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  No.  793,  2 
of  the  Catalogue,  fol.  244,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
edition)  we  read  the  following  passage:' — Dlto^lD  ^iT^I 
r^y\n>  v^wn  dstv*»i  M:i^  la^bo^n  ^w^  ^on^^n  b^  D>i'»ps 
nDDiD  >n*»i  •  n^H  xy^^wn  D")tD*»rD  ^^bw  na^M  *»na7n  -iddd  >n^i 
pirriD  'a7')-)*»n  D>«nn  b^i  ysny\  nins  D^btt?*n>n  D*»bsi3n 

1'^nrf?  ^^ro  ntt^s*)^  nana  *nn&in  ntt^H*)*  n'^Dbw  naittD*)  (^bsi) 

-ii&«  ni3*»Tan  iMB^ni  [itaantaisni  •taDbnan]  n^sbw  na^an 

«>b'»2tt7wn^  [•)  ^bM  D>tt7btt7  ammn  ]a  '{mp':i\  ^^^^  tidd 
ntt7«  Dmn*»n  nst^i  *»ais^  nna  b:?  ntrrn  inDbaa  "-i>37 

The  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  No.  Hebrew  d.  11,  fol. 
197,  has  at  the  end  of  the  Joaipon  a  similar  passage,  but 
much  shorter ;  some  geographical  names  are  there  given  in 
ia  more  correct  form.  It  reads  as  follows: — Dia>a  ^rr^*) 
nsoa  ^n'^i  U7>H  ^b«  u^^wrxD  yens  abii'^i  Dnstt7Dn  br  n>Tps 
*  n>Db«  naiaori  f)bs  nwa*)  D'^sbM  ^bw  n>btt7')-is  D^bci^n 
-»tt7S  nwa  D^an*)  ^bw  vn  i^nw  rsnn  '^ainn  n'^trina?  cni« 
>ib>>isn  ntt7H  ni3>ia  nHt&n*)  •taamisni  ^t^T\xa  :i^w^n 
i^^'pnsH  v^H  riM  13S  Dia^ab  did^^dddh  7n>i  ♦  D^Dbs  na^an^ 

'  See  Jewish  Quaeterly  Review,  i.,  p.  108.    See  also  Dr.Harkavy*8 
Lehen  und  Werke  des  Saadjah  Gaon,  etc.,  p.  209. 

'  For  the  principal  variations,  MS.  means  the  Bodleian  MS. ;  £.  means 
the  first  edition  ;  [  ]  only  in  MS. ;  (  )  only  in  E. 

»  £.,  "*'\:.7\r\,       *  MS.,  Dn!?ni.       •'^  r,  a^e^ni.        «  e.,  jn^i. 
7  E.,n3yn.        *  E.,  ric'^ri,        »  ms.,  n^is^Kx 

»o  E.,  V^P'^'^t^^  KO^ani^.  "  MS.  IV  N^^lD3Nn. 

"  E.,  Tj'x  nn^D.  D^D^K  nc'W  an.  .   .  "  e.,  onnx. 
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ntt^KD  Tnb  u>l^rv^  ^bM  u^ishm  (read  titjnp)  xxnp^  2ar> 

"Titus  placed  governors  in  the  towns  which  made 
peace  with  him^  and  left  them  in  the  land  of  Judah.  The 
number  of  prisoners  which  Titus  carried  away  was  90,000; 
of  those  who  fell  in  Jerusalem  by  sword  €uid  hunger,, 
together  with  those  who  were  spared  and  returned,  was 
108,000 ;  of  those  given  to  his  father  and  settled  at  Borne 
was  1,500;  those  who  settled  at  Taranto,  Otranto  and  other 
towns  in  Puglia,  was  5,000.  Vespasian  gave  to  his  son  Titns 
Africa  and  Spain,  where  30,000  Jews  settled  in  Carthage(?) 
and  in  his  capital  Sevilla  on  the  river  Baetis." 

Thus  we  reach  the  eleventh  century,  where  we  find,  if 
not  a  great  school,  at  least  learned  men  in  Sicily,^  Siponte,^ 
probably  also  at  Salerno,  Trani,'  and  more  especially  at 
Bome,  where  the  Talmudic  Lexicon  by  Nathan,  still 
in  use,  was  finished  about  1100.*  The  following  docu- 
ment, although  partly  published,  may  perhaps  find  its 
place  here,  being  copied  from  the  MS.  T.  Paris,  p.  646,  foL 
606,  and  will  confirm  our  assertion.  Dr.  Berliner  will,  no 
doubt,  complete  our  notice  in  his  monograph  on  the  history 
of  the  Jews  at  Bome.  Here  we  find  Mar  Jacob  Gaon 
(beginning  of  the  eleventh  century)  as  president  of  the 
school  at  Bome. 

DiD"^3^bp  p  ni'm^  '"^m  ^-iD  K3M  "iDM  rTnn  biDb  w^  '^na 
n''»nn  vn«  Da7n  Tonn  mMr^'^  'n  «3nni  Main  Dirn  ip 
i3"^n-i  p  ptn  D')D'>3ibp  •)3"^n-i  Dtt^n  iDfcW  Tonn  bKioD 
ib«tt7i  n"-Q  nb'^D  «2a»n  ^^T^few  bnan  -iT37b«  N3nn  p  prcs" 

V3nn  -iQD  nw^m  ^hdh  tximt   ^y^^n^  pn!r»  '-q  \ran 
ntt^npn  ra^m^^  -iMtt?*)  u^Tvn'b  wvn  n'^nw  biTin  u'l^ri'^  ^T'n^ 

^  Owing  to  the  nnmerons  variations,  an  exact  translation  is  impossible 
to  give,  but  that  there  was  a  settlement  of  Jews  in  South  Italj  under 
Titus  is  clear  in  both  texts. 

'  Gtldemann,  op.  cit,,  Ham-maggid^  XVIII.,  p.  41a. 

*  See  Mr.  Sohechter's  article  in  the  Jewish  Quabteblt  Review,  t  ir., 
p.  90  tqq, 

*  Arukh,  ed.  Eohut,  I.,  p.  x. 
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'•^n  minn  nw^-ip  -inrf?  ns^^n  ha  b'lDb  obiD  Trim 

7n  -iT33bM  •li'^nn  D''3')fcon  rQwrQ  cnnn-rb  -po  "^n«!»  ^ispn 
Knn  p  '^Dn  tt7'»«  7pTn  did'»31??p  Manni  b's't  min"^  "^nn 
np  -Q  npr'>  I3"^m  rvT^iDQ  nnh6  wtD'^'^Dn^  ronnb  «nn  na^D 
rwnni  i&ip  nn37  onin  M^!nni  nni  idd»  ifpMtDi  Vs't 
nn  bfcw  p  n'lriDi  Mn»n  "it  nb"*fc«27  nb«tt7D  nnDtt?  inriDD 
-ISO  nn'^ntt?  pbc  iro  m  Nam*)  Mann  p  '»pn!r»n  nDba? 
in^oyni  vrw  unroA  -id  p*)  rn«  bM^3T  id  p*)  -71-12  fcn::2n 
7ifc«i  bw^rr  -id  Dn^^nw  btt?  lornD  n^nn  nbwtt^a  -imb?  en  Da 
:u-r3DT  ^D1-»   MTIDT  MrQ'TID   tt^n   71Kn  Sp37>  -)D  Dtt^n  n"^ipni 

:  -iDw  n3y"^pni  minn  rwnpb  -po  hVd  nrnb  Kir  -ib^d 

A.  Neubauer. 
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NOTES  ON  HEBREW  MSS.  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

IIL 

MS.  Add.  426,  small  quarto.  Paper  and  parchmeni  The 
MS.,  which  must  have  once  consisted  of  at  least  155  leaves, 
is  now  greatly  injured  in  many  places,  whilst  the  leaves 
after  the  Nos.  26,  34,  59,  62,  63,  73,  84,  92,  97,  114,  122. 
140,  150,  are  wanting.  Each  leaf  has  from  29  to  30  lines, 
written  in  Spanish-Rabbinic  characters,  probably  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.     The  MS. contains: - 

fcon"0  nDDH^  rxc^  (as  given  on  the  fly-leaf),  or  n^rm  *ODn  % 
(as  marked  on  the  margin  of  the  leaves  2a,  59fl,  77o), 
forming  a  Commentary  and  glosses  to  the  Tractate  Moed 
KaUn  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  It  begins  with  the  words 
mK^  wn  pn^tr  ^d  hdio  tr\o:2  pn^n  n^n  ppB^,  and  finishes 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  with  n«>6  h^y\  nNni  103  bny. 

The  MS.  is  unique.  It  is  probably  the  fullest  and  the 
most  important  commentary  we  possess  to  this  Tractate, 
and  its  style  and  diction  remind  one  very  much  of  that  of 
R  Nissim  Gerondi  in  his  Chiduahim,  The  name  of  the  author 
is  not  given  in  the  MS.,  but  we  find  him  mentioning  as  his 
teachers  R.  JechieP  (25a,  50ft,  78a),  R.  Meir*  (155a),  and  R. 
Samuel  b.  Shneor,'  whom  he  quotes  with  the  words  ^notxn 
il«^3K^  '-la  ^Kiwr  'in  T^Dnn  mo  ^do  (1546).  Our  author  must 
then  have  flourished  in  the  first  decade  after  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.    Apart  from  these  authorities  he  quotes, 

*  Probably  R.  Jeohiel  of  Paris.  He  mentions  him  so  often  that  we  most 
accept  that  R.  Jeohiel  wrote  Tossaphot  to  this  Tractate.    In  i>.  155a :  H? 

^K*n^  nn  mo  niD^K^  K%n. 

'  R.  Meir  of  Rothenburg  ? 

»  See  Michael,  Or  Haehayim,  No.  1212.    Znnz,  in  his  Zur  Oesehiehte 
und  LUeratuVf  mentions  only  his  brother  R.  Moses  b.  Schneor  (p.  78). 
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among  others,  very  frequently  R.  Isaac  b.  Mordechai,  who 
wrote  Tossaphot  to  this  Tractate  by  the  initials  of  D"nn,  or 
0"^^  ^ai  (4ft,  77a,  121flF,  and  elsewhere),  once  U"y*  'Ui  ariDl 
fcTan  DK^a  (119a),  another  time,  D^p^^«  '-i  DK^a  ariD  uy*  '-ii 
(97a).^  R.  Joseph  b.  Moshe  is  also  quoted  as  P|DV  'in  cn^D  pi 
v^tro  '-I3  (516),  or  ^fiowr  'n  DK^a  n5r»  '-i3  p|DV  '-in  poD  pi  (40a). 
Probably  the  writer  knew  his  Tossaphot  to  this  Tractate.^ 
Mention  is  also  made  of  prpD  }tmpr\  ^toru  irm  (151a), 
and  pense^  'ia  pcnse'  '^a-i  (1366).  Of  authorities  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  school  he  quotes  Maimonides  (81a).  The 
Commentary  of  R.  Abraham  b.  David  of  Pasquiferes 
to  Moed  Katon  he  cites  very  often  (24a,  366,  1 21a,  and 
elsewhere).  Indeed,  the  main  importance  of  the  MS. 
seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  us  so  many  frag- 
ments of  the  Novelise  and  Commentaries  by  the  "  Earlier 
Authorities"  whose  works  are  no  longer  extant.  The 
author  has  also  some  translations  of  certain  difficult 
words,  as  p.  476,  'r^n  i>>23«  i^  pmpi  ^inp  oidd3^,  or  506, 
rrSa  k^ki-id  i^  ptnipi  ^na  ^b^  "h^  pv^no. 

S.   SCHECHTER, 


*  See  Zunz,  ihid,^  p.  38,  Michael,  ihid,^  No.  1082,  and  Kohn's  MordMhai 
h,  HUlel,  p.  122. 
'  See  Zmiz,  ihid,,  p.  88 ;  Michael,  No.  1052 ;  Cp.  Bnill,  Jahrh,  VIII.  167. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  JEWS  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  ANGEVIN  KINGS.^ 

No  other  country  possesses  such  rich  historical  materials 
for  the  early  middle  ages  as  England.  The  early  centralisa- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  the  comparative  absence  of 
civil  war  account  for  this.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  England  during  the  twelfth 
century  is  much  more  full  than  that  of  the  Jews  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain,  which  did  not  practically  exist  as 
historic  entities  at  so  early  a  period.  The  English  records 
are  not  only  remarkably  rich,  but  they  enable  us  to  see  the 
rise  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Jews,  whereas,  in  other 
countries,  the  mists  first  dissolve  when  the  status  of  the 
Jews  had  been  definitely  and  permanently  degraded  by 
the  action  of  Innocent  III  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  start  with  comparative  equality,  and  the  more  rigid 
restrictions  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  not  to  be  found, 
or  only  in  slight  measure,  till  the  reign  of  John,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  the  following  notes.  It 
was  the  Church,  and  the  Church  alone,  that  produced  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  Jews  in  Angevin  England. 

The  Church  and  the  Jews. — The  position  of  the  Jews 
in  mediaeval  Europe,  and  therefore  in  Angevin  England, 
was  entirely  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  them.  State  and  Church  were  one,  and  none 
could  belong  to  the  State  who  did  not  belong  to  the  State 
Church.  The  Jews,  as  the  arch-heretics,  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  Church,  the  Anti-Christ  incarnate,  were 
regarded  as  naturally  incapable  of  forming  part  of  a  com- 

'  Up  to  1206  ;  I  adopt  this  terminut  ad  quern  with  Miss  Norgate  in  her 
England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  The  loss  of  Normandy  in  1206  wai 
eyen  more  eventful  for  Engflish  Jews  than  for  Englishmen  in  general. 
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munity  which  was  a  Christian  .brotherhood  as  well  as  a 
political  organisation. 

The  means  adopted  by  the  Church  to  ensure  the  sacro- 
sanctity  of  the  body  politic  was  to  connect  every  public 
office  with  religious  ceremonials  of  some  kind  or  another. 
No  office  could  be  entered  upon  without  an  oath,  and  the 
simplest  form  of  initiative  ceremony  involved  the  formula, 
•'  In  nomini  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  sancti,"  which  no  Jew 
could  accept  and  remain  a  Jew.^  In  this  way  every  part 
of  the  national  life  was  at  least  formally  Christianised. 
Even  such  a  simple  thing  as  taking  a  farm  involved,  in 
feudal  England,  paying  homage,  which  was  again  con- 
nected with  the  religious  formula.  Besides  this,  the  whole 
economic  life  of  England  was  boimd  up  with  the  institution 
o£  guilds,  and  these  were  as  much  religious  confraternities 
as  trade  unions.  Owing  to  the  close  connection  of  the 
Church  with  the  national  life,  the  Jew  could  lind  no  career 
in  agriculture,  trade,  public  or  municipal  office. 

At  the  same  time  the  Churcl)  had  some  reason  to  fear  a 
rival,  or  at  least  a  disturbing  element,  in  the  Jew,  After 
all,  the  Christianity  of  early  Enjajland  was  but  a  thin  veneer 
over  a  thick  crust  of  underlying  paganism,  much  of  which 
still  survives  in  the  form  of  folk-lore.  The  position  of  the 
Jews  was  crucial  to  her  claims.  As  she  had  to  recognise  them 
as  the  people  of  God,  their  non-acceptance  of  her  claims  was 
doubly  damaging.  Hence  the  eageme:5S  with  which  she 
urged  their  conversion ;  hence,  too,  the  increasing  bitterness 
with  which  she  regarded  them  as  her  attempts  at  conversion 
failed.  There  is  a  marked  increase  of  acrimony  between 
the  controversy  of  Gilbert  Crispin,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
with  R  Simeon  Chasid,  from  Treves,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  the  treatise  of  Peter  of  Blois, 
Against  the  Perfidy  of  the  Jews,  at  the  end  of  the  century. 
This  may  have  been  accentuated  by  the  public  derision 

*  A  survival  still  exists  in  the  reception  ceremony  of  Bachelors  of  Art 
at  Orford  and  Cambridjfe.  I  had  to  apply  for  special  permission  to  have 
the  words  omitted  on  taking  my  degree  at  Cambridge. 
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cast  by  the  Jews  on  the  more  assailable  sides  of  Catholicism 
— the  worship  of  images  and  the  creation  of  miracles. 
The  Jews  of  England  were  painfully  interested  in  miracle- 
mongering,  as  the  myth  of  the  "  blood-a«cusation  " — the 
alleged  murder  of  Christian  children  at  Passover  for  ritual 
purposes — first  arose  in  England  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  William  of  Norwich,  boy  and  martyr,  1144,  and 
was  undoubtedly  encouraged  by  the  Church,  as  it  brought 
more  custom  to  the  shrines  involved.  Besides  all  this, 
there  are  signs  that  Judaism  had  begun  to  attract  converts 
in  England,  and  thus  threatened  to  be  a  rival  Alto- 
gether, the  Church  made  its  anti-Jewish  enactments  more 
oppressive  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
England,  and  especially  attempted  to  keep  the  Jews  more 
isolated  from  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  drive  them  out  of 
every  department  of  public  life. 

The  Church  and  Usury. — There  was,  however,  one 
sphere  of  activity  which  the  Church  left  open  to  the 
Jew  by  closing  it  to  the  Christian.  To  a  certain  extent 
she  made  practicable  the  socialism  of  the  early  Church. 
Through  misinterpretation  of  Luke  vi.  35,  translated  by 
the  Vulgate,  "Mutuum  date,  nihil  inde  sperantes"  (but 
really  meaning,  "  Lend^  never  despairing,"  R.V.),  all  addi- 
tion on  the  repayment  of  a  loan  was  regarded  b^  strictly 
forbidden.  It  was  also  interpreted  to  me€ui  fby  St 
Augustine,  or  Pope  Julius,  for  example),  that  no  ckddition 
was  to  be  expected  on  the  price  of  goods  bought  In  other 
words,  the  Church  declared  against  capitalism  of  any  kind, 
bmnding  it  as  usury.  It  became  impossible  in  Angevin 
England  to  obtain  the  capital  for  any  large  scheme  of 
building  or  organisation  unless  the  projectors  had  the  capital 
themselves. 

Here  was  the  function  which  the  Jew  could  perform  in 
the  England  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  was  just  passing 
economically  out  of  the  stage  of  barter.  Capital  was 
wanted  in  particular  for  the  change  of  architecture  from 
wood  to  stone  with  the  better  classes,  and  especially  for  the 
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erection  of  castles  and  monasteries.  The  Jews  were  indeed 
the  first  in  England  to  possess  dwelling-houses  built  with 
stone,  probably  for  purposes  of  protection  as  well  as  of  com- 
fort. And  as  a  specimen  of  their  influence  on  monastic 
architecture,  we  have  it  on  record  that  no  less  than  nine 
Cistercian  monasteries  of  the  North  Country  were  built 
by  money  lent  by  the  great  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  who  also 
boasted  that  he  had  built  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban.  It  was 
chiefly,  then,  the  smaller  barons  and  the  monasteries  that 
needed  the  capital  of  the  Jews,  and  it  is  characteristic 
enough  that  their  chief  persecutors  came  from  precisely 
these  two  classes. 

The  Church  prohibition  of  "  usury "  would  have  been 
ineffective  if  the  State  had  not  followed  suit.  If  the 
usurer  had  merely  to  fear  the  spiritual  terrors  of  the 
Church  the  practice  might  not  have  been  very  greatly 
checked.  But  the  State  followed  suit  by  confiscating  the 
chattels  of  a  usurer  who  died  in  his  sin,  and  applied  the  pro- 
vision quite  impartially  to  Jew  or  Christian.  This  provision 
brought  about  a  curious  result  when  there  came  to  exist 
a  class  of  men  like  the  Jews  of  Angevin  England,  whose 
whole  function  was  to  be  usurers  or  capitalists.  The 
State  as  represented  by  the  king  became  the  universal 
legatee  of  the  whole  Jewry,  and  he  was  thus  brought 
into  immediate  connection,  a  sort  of  sleeping  partnership, 
with  Jewish  usury. 

The  King  and  the  Jews. — The  result  of  the  Church's 
attitude  towards  Jews  and  towards  usury  was  to  put  the 
king  into  a  peculiar  relation  towards  his  Jewish  subjects. 
The  Church  kept  them  out  of  all  other  pursuits  but  that  of 
asury,  which  it  branded  as  infamous ;  the  State  followed 
suit,  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  all  usurers  dying  as  such. 
Hence,  as  a  Jew  could  only  be  a  usurer,  his  estate  was 
always  potentially  the  king  s,  and  could  be  dealt  with  by 
the  king  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
was  not  to  the  kings  interest  to  keep  the  Jew's  wealth 
in  his  own  hands  for  he,  the  king,  as  a  good  Christian, 
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could  not  get  usury  for  it,  while  the  Jew  could  very  soon 
double  and  treble  it,  since  the  absence  of  competitioa 
enabled  him  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest  very  high,  rarely 
less  than  forty  per  cent.,  often  as  much  as  eighty.  As  the 
Jew  might  die  before  the  debt  was  due  and  the  king  be 
then  content  to  take  a  much  smaller  sum  as  a  composition 
for  the  debt,  it  was  often  the  debtor's  interest  to  keep  the 
debt  standing.  The  usury  was  in  the  nature  of  a  bet 
against  the  Jew's  life.  The  only  useful  function  the  Jew 
could  perform  towards  both  king  and  people  was  to  be 
as  rich  a^  possible,  just  as  the  larger  the  capital  of  a 
bank,  the  more  valuable  the  part  it  plays  in  the  world  of 
commerce.  No  wonder  the  expression  "rich  as  a  Jew" 
passed  into  a  proverb;  as  applied  to  the  English  Jew  of 
the  twelfth  century,  it  was  as  tautologous  as  saying,  '*  rich 
as  a  bank." 

The  king  reaped  the  benefit  of  these  riches  in  several  ways. 
One  of  his  main  functions  and  main  sources  of  income  was 
selling  justice,  and  Jews  were  among  his  best  customers. 
Then  he  claimed  from  them,  as  from  his  other  subjects,  fines 
and  amerciaments  for  all  the  events  of  life.  The  Pipe  Rolls 
contain  entries  of  fines  paid  by  Jews  to  marry,  not  to  marry, 
to  become  divorced,  to  go  a  journey  across  the  sea,  to  become 
partners  with  another  Jew,^  in  short,  for  all  the  decisive 
events  of  life.  And  above  all,  the  king  got  frequent 
windfalls  from  the  heirs  of  deceased  Jews  who  paid  heavy 
reliefs  to  have  their  fathers'  charters  and  debts,  of  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  could  make  more  profitable  use  than 
the  king,  to  whom  the  Jew's  property  escheated  not 
quA  Jew,  but  qad  usurer.  In  the  case  of  the  great  Aaron 
of  Lincoln  the  king  did  not  disgorge  ^i  all,  but  kept  in 
liis  own  hands  the  great  treasures,  lands,  houses  and  debts 
of  the  great  financier  who  appears  to  have  first  organised 
the  Jewry,  and  made  the  whole  of  the  English  Jews  his 

*  There  was  a  special  reason  why  the  king  olaimed  compensation  for  a 
partnership  between  two  Jews.  Debts  to  the  firm  would  not  faU  into  his 
hand  when  one  of  the  partners  died. 
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agents  throughout  the  country.  Aaron's  treasures  were 
lost  at  sea,  hut  his  dehts  amounted  to  some  £15,000,  equal 
to  half  the  king's  income,  and  required  a  special  branch 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Scaccanum  Aaronis,  with  two 
treasurers  and  two  clerks  to  look  after  them,  for  many 
years  to  come. 

This  great  windfall,  which  occurred  in  1187,  must  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  king's  officials  to  the  profitable 
source  of  income  that  lay  in  Jewish  usury;  three  years 
later  they  learned  the  dangers  to  which  this  source  was 
liable.  The  imeutes  of  1189-90,  culminating  in  the  York 
massacre,  had  as  one  of  their  objects  the  destruction  of 
the  deeds  and  charters  of  the  Jews ;  in  York  they  were 
burnt  in  the  Minster.  The  loss  thus  sustained  by  the 
king  led  to  the  organisation  of  the  Jewry  in  1194,  when 
the  "  Ordinances  of  the  Jewry  "  were  promulgated  ;  these 
provided  for  a  full  record  of  all  Jewish  business  to  be 
kept  in  the  king's  hands,  so,  that  he  might  know  exactly 
how  much  each  Jew  was  worth,  and  how  much  he  could 
extract  from  him.  The  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  its  Star  Chamber  devoted  to  the 
Shetara  of  the  Hebrew  usuries,  grew  out  of  the  ''Ordinances 
of  the  Jewry,"  but  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present 
purview.^ 

In  addition  to  these  quasi-regular  and  normal  sources 
of  income  from  his  Jews,  the  king  claimed  from  them — 
again  as  from  his  other  subjects — various  contributions 
from  time  to  time  under  the  names  of  gifts  and  tallages. 
And  here  he  certainly  seems,  on  occasion  at  least,  to  have 
exercised  an  unfavourable  discrimination  in  his  demands 
from  the  Jews.  In  1187,  the  year  of  Aaron  of  Lincoln's 
death,  he  took  a  tenth  from  the  rest  of  England,  which 
yielded  £70,000,  and  a  quarter  from  the  Jews,  which  gave 
as  much  as  £60,000.  In  other  words,  the  Jews  were 
reckoned  to  have,  at  that  date,  one  quarter  of  the  movable 

I  See  the  exoellent  paper  of  Dr.  G.  Gross  on  the  subject  in  Papers 
AnglO'JrvoUh  Historical  Ikehihitumy  1888. 
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wealth  of  the  kingdom  (£240,000  against  £700,000  held  by 
the  rest). 

Altogether,  in  these  various  ways,  I  reckon  that  the 
English  kings  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
drew  on  an  average,  a  sum  of  £3,000  per  annum  from  their 
Jews.  As  his  whole  income  did  not  reach  much  more  than 
£35,000,  the  Jews  contributed  one-twelfth  of  his  resources. 
It  was  somewhat  as  if  they  contributed  £7,000,000  to  the 
Budget  now-a-days.  They  acted  the  part  of  a  sponge  for  the 
Royal  Treasury,  they  gathered  up  all  the  floating  money  of 
the  country,  to  be  squeezed  from  time  to  time  into  the 
king's  treasure-chest.  I  fancy  that  at  one  time  in  Henry  Il's 
reign,  it  was  contemplated  making  them  the  king*s  tax- 
gathers,  as  they  were  in  Spain  and  elsewhere.  I  find 
several  items  in  the  early  Pipe  Kolls  of  that  monarch 
which  show  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  were  directed 
to  pay  over  the  cash  balances  of  the  f erm  of  each  county — 
the  main  source  of  the  king^s  income— to  certain  Jews. 
But  this  ceases  suddenly,  owing,  as  I  imagine,  to  the  dis- 
covery that  Strongbow's  mission  to  Ireland  had  been 
financed  by  the  Jews.  The  king  found  that  Jewish  money 
could  be  utilised  by  others  for  purposes  which  were  not 
exactly  in  his  own  interest. 

The  king  was  thus,  as  we  have  said,  the  sleeping-partner 
in  all  Jewish  usury,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Arch-usiirer 
of  the  kingdom.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
pressure  on  any  of  his  barons  who  were  indebted  to  the 
Jews.  He  could  offer  to  release  them  of  their  debt  or  of 
the  usury  accruing  on  it,  and  in  the  case  of  debts  falling 
into  his  hand  by  the  death  of  a  Jew,  he  could  commute  the 
debt  for  a  much  smaller  sum.  Thus  the  Cistercian  abbeys 
referred  to  above  paid  Richard  I.  1,000  marks  instead  of 
the  6,400  which  they  had  owed  to  Aaron  of  Lincoln*.    And 

*  It  was  doabtless  owing  to  this  inseonritj  that  such  high  intert^t  was 
paid.  The  debtor,  as  I  have  said  above,  was  practicaUy  betting  against 
the  Ufe  of  the  Jew.  If  he  died  before  payment  was  exactad,  he  might 
get  off  for  a  much  smaller  sum. 
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as  the  king  pressed  the  barons,  so  these  passed  on  the 
pi-essure  to  their  inferior  vassals,  from  whom  they  demanded 
grants  in  aid  to  free  themselves  of  Jewish  indebtedness. 
It  was  only  in  this  way  that  the  lower  tenantry  were 
affected  by  Jewish  usury,  since  they  conducted  their  own 
business  mainly  by  barter,  and  had  no  reason  to  resort  to 
the  Jews. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the 
Jews  and  towards  capitalism,  the  king  was  made  the 
Arch-usurer  of  his  realm.  It  must,  however,  be  emphasised, 
as  the  point  is  new,  that  the  king,  as  king,  did  not  enter 
into  any  special  relation  with  his  Jews  qud  Jews.  He 
treated  Christian  and  Jewish  usurers  alike,  and  claimed 
their  money  at  their  decease  with  remarkable  impartiality 
{Dial  de  Scacc,  lib.  II.  ex.).  The  State  knew  of  no  disability 
of  Jews  for  any  position  (apart  from  the  initiatory  cere- 
monies involving  Christian  oaths  ).^  I  have  even  come 
across  evidence  of  Jews  paying  knights*  fees.  This  anoma- 
lous relation  of  the  king  to  his  Jewish  subjects  led  to  some 
conflict  of  interest.  Thus,  as  a  good  Christian  he  would 
naturally  desire  to  see  them  converted,  but  as  king  he 
would  lose  their  services  as  informal  tax-gathers.  He 
therefore  claimed  as  compensation  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  a  Jew  who  became  converted,  and  we  find  the  Church 
complaining  of  the  disabilities  thus  placed  on  the  convert ; 
nor  was  she  oblivious  of  the  king's  sinful  pca-ticipation  in 
Jewish  usury. 

Yet  it  was  the  Church  that  was  ultimately  to  blame  for 
the  state  of  things  which  the  Church  blamed.  The  whole 
story  is  made  sordid  by  the  persistent  way  in  which  the 
Church  closed  every  career  to  the  Jew  except  usury.  We 
may  well  regret  both  that  Angevin  England  saw  no  other 
means  of  giving  its  Jews  employment  except  as  thumb- 


>  Gnrionsly  enoagh  the  whole  Parliamentary  straggle  for  the  emanoipa- 
tion  of  the  Jews  raged  round  the  form  of  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  Jewish 

M.P.'8. 
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screws  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  and  that  the  Jews  had  not 
the  manhood  to  refuse  to  accept  a  livelihood,  however 
lucrative,  which  was  only  possible  by  the  oppression  of 
their  fellow-citizens. 

Assize  of  Jewry. — The  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
English  Jews  in  the  twelfth  century  are  so  much  more 
extensive  than  that  which  is  extant  for  any  other  European 
country,  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  an  Assize  of  Jewry, 
a  whole  code  of  laws  derived  from  the  canons,  charters,  or 
roUs.^  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  up  such  a 
code  with  continuous  enumeration,  and  descriptive  cross- 
headings  to  the  various  sections.  As  a  rule  I  have  arranged 
the  extracts  in  chronological  order. 

CHURCH   ORDINANCES. 

(1.)  A  Christian  must  not  sell  a  Christ!  in  slave  to  a  Jew  (Theo- 
dosius,  Lib.  PcBH,  xlii.  3). 

(2.)  Christians  must  not  accept  unleavened  bread  from  them  (uf., 
xlii.  1). 

(3.)  Mass  must  not  be  celebrated  where  Jews  have  beea  buried 
(id,,  xlvu.  1). 

(4.)  Pnblic  offices  should  not  be  comiuitted  to  Jews  (Grttiao, 
Deer,  I.,  liv.  14). 

(5.)  Christian  slaves  in  possession  of  Jews  must  be  liberated 
{id.,  13). 

(6  )  Jews  must  not  be  converted  by  force,  nor  mu^ii  convened  Jeirs 
be  allowed  to  revert  {id,,  I,  xlv  5). 

(7.)  Jews  cannot  accuse  Christians  (Corp.  Jur.  Can.,  ed.  Friedbnig, 
col.  489). 

(8.)  Je^sabont  to  be  converted  must  be  catechumens  for  eight 
months  {id,,  col.  1,392). 

(9.)  If  a  coQverted  Jew  reverts  to  Judaism,  h*s  children  and  slsvet 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  {ict.,  col.  1,392). 

(10.)  Christians  taking  up  the  cross  are  free  1  from  usury  to  Jew< 
(Pope  Eugenius,  ap.  Baroni  Annates,  s.a.  1,145). 

(11.)  Clt;rgy  and  Jews  are  not  to  be  placed  nnder  secular  jaris- 

>  Numbers  refer  to  the  items  from  the  Pipe  Bolls,  which  I  published 
in  the  Archaological  Review,  February,  1889.  The  pages  referred  to  are 
those  of  my  forthoomiag  Jews  of  Ehgland  under  the  Norman  and  Angetin 
Kingt, 
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diction  (Decree  of  Council  of  Avranches,  1172  ;  ap.  Benedict,  ed. 
Stubbe,  i.  34). 

(12.)  Jews  must  not  have  Cbrintian*)  as  servant?*  (Mansi,  Concilia^ 
XX.  399)  or  as  nurses  (Gratian,  Decrt,  V.,  vi.  13). 

(13.)  Testimony  of  Jews  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Christians 
(Benedict,  Abbot,  i.  230). 

(14.)  Jews  may  possess  Christian  churls,  but  not  slaves  {Deer,  V., 
vi.  2). 

(15.)  They  may  restore  old  synagogues,  but  not  build  new  ones 
{id.,  3-7). 

(16.)  On  Good  Friday  they  must  ke^p  doors  and  windows  shut 
{id.  4). 

(17.)  Princes  who  spoil  baptised  Jews  of  their  goods  are  to  be 
excommunicated  {id.  6,  cf .  No.  35). 

(18.)  Juw  striking  priest  shjuld  be  punished  by  secular  power 
{id.  14). 

(19.)  They  must  not  be  coniemned  without  judgment,  nor  dis- 
tnrbt'd  at  their  fentivals,  nor  are  their  cemeteries  to  be  molested, 
nor  their  bodies  exhumed  (id.  9). 


MAGNA  CARTA  JUDJSORUM. 

[This  seems  to  have  been  first  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  we 
have  confirmations,  1  Bic.  I.  (Rymer,  Fadera^  i.  51,  M.C.R.),  and 
2  Jo.  (Hotuli  Cartarum,  Bee.  Com.  i.  93,  M.C.J.).  They  agree 
except  with  regard  to  §  vi.] 

(20.)  Jews  have  free  residence  in  England  and  Normandy,  and 
may  hold  land**,  fiefs,  pledges,  gifts,  and  purchases  (Hf.C.E.^  §  L  ; 
M.CJ.,  §  i.). 

(21.)  In  a  trial  between  Christian  and  Jew,  each  shall  have  two 
witneBse? — one  Jew,  one  Christian  ;  a  writ  shall  serve  the  Jew  instead 
of  a  witness  {M.C.R.,  §  ii. ;  M.CJ.,  §  ii.). 

(22.)  A  Christian  suing  a  Jew  mu^t  appear  before  the  *^  peers  of 
the  J«w  "  {M.C.R.,  §  ii. ;  M.C.J.,  §  ii.). 

(23.)  A  Jew's  son  shall  succeed  to  hii  fath  er*s  debts  and  money, 
but  shall  do  right  for  same  {M.C.R.,  §  ili.  ;  M.C.J.,  §  iii.). 

(24.)  Jews  may  receive  and  buy  anything  except  church  vestments 
or  bloodstained  garments  {M.C.R.^  §  iii. ;  M.CJ.^  §  iii.). 

(25.)  They  are  quits  of  appeal  on  oath  morej»idaico  {M.C.R.y  §  iv.  ; 
M.C.J.,  §  iv.). 

(26.)  In  debt  cases  Jew  proves  capital ;  Christian,  the  interest 
(M.C.R.,  §  iv. ;  M.aJ.,  §  iv.). 
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(27.)  They  can  sell  pledges  after  a  year  and  a  day  >  (M.C.B,,  §  t.  ; 
M.CJ.,  §  y.). 

(28.)  l*hey  can  only  be  called  npon  to  plead  before  Kiog^  joftioet 
or  wardens  of  king**  castles  {M,C.R.,  §  v. ;  M.CJ.,  §  v.). 

(29.)  Dnring  the  minority  of  the  heir  of  a  debtor,  a  Jew  is  not  to 
be  disturbed  of  his  debt  (M.CR.,  §  vi.). 

(30.)  They  may  go  with  their  chattels  just  as  if  they  were  the 
King's  property  (M.C.R,,  §  vi. ;  M.CJ.,  §  vi.). 

(31.)  They  are  free  of  all  Customs  and  Tolls  (M.C.R.,  §  Til ; 
M,CJ.,  §  vii.). 

(32.)  Criminal  ca«e^  between  Jews,  except  for  the  greater  felonies, 
as  homicide,  mayhem,  etc.,  may  be  decided  among  themseWes  by  their 
own  law  (Confirmation  by  John,  Lc.^  probably  first  given  by  HeniylL; 
cf .  Robertson,  Mat.  Hist,  of  Thom.  Becket,  iv.  148). 

THE  KING  AND  THE  JEWS. 

(33.)  Jews  [query,  of  different  towns]  have  to  get  king's  license  to 
marry  (Pipe  Boll,  items  15,  33, 58, 182),  or  not  to  marry  in  the  case  of 
a  Jewess  (10),  or  to  give  bill  of  divorce  (38). 

(34.)  King  is  the  guardian  of  orphans  (25,  40). 

(35.)  Property  of  converted  Jews  reverts  to  king  on  baptiain 
(Benedict,  i.  230  ;  cf.  supra,  No.  17). 

(36.)  *'Jew8  and  all  theirs  belong  to  the  king"  {Laws  of  Edw. 
Confessor,  XXV.«). 

(37.)  Debts  of  a  deceased  Jew  fall  into  the  king's  hands  (70,  95, 
101,  116, 170). 

(38.)  King  claims  one-fourth  of  Jews'  chattels  when  tallaging  the 
rest  of  England  one-tenth  for  the  Saladin  Crusade  (71,  81  Cjf. 
Gervase  of  Canterbury,  I.  422). 

(39.)  Christian  debtors  to  Jews  may  become  sureties  for  the  latten' 
debU  to  the  king  (111). 

(40.)  King  claims  half  of  dowry  settled  on  a  Jewess  (118). 

(41.)  One  Jew  may  pay  king  for  debts  of  another  Jew  to  the  king 
(144). 

(42.)  A  Christian's  land  in  the  king's  hand  for  a  debt  to  a  Jew 

*  Qaery,  Is  this  the  origin  of  the  present  custom  with  pawnbroken' 
pledgee? 

'  This  is  recognised  to  be  an  interpolation  temp.  Hen.  H.,  and  is  in- 
consistent  with  the  statement  supra  §  30 ;  *  just  as  if '  implies  that  thej 
were  net  the  king's  property. 
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deceahed  is  relt-ased  whea  the  rent  reaches  the  amount  of  the  pledge 
(164;  because  king  cannot  claim  usury). 

(43.)  The  king  could  quitclaim  a  subject  of  a  debt  to  Jews  (186, 
and  pp.  205,  209,  229,  230,  231,  237,  238). 

(44.)  Jew's  property  may  be  distrain -d  for  debt  not  paid  to  the 
king  (p.  222). 

(45.)  King  may  grant  Jew*s  land,  held  on  mortgage,  to  a  Christian 
other  than  the  original  debtor,  if  he  pays  the  same  rent  as  latter  till 
the  said  debtor  p<iys  ofiE  the  debt  and  thereby  comes  into  possession 
of  his  own  land  again  (p.  230). 

(46.)  Usury  to  Jew  lapses  while  debtor  is  on  the  king's  service 
(p.  238). 

(47.)  King  has  a  right  to  one  besant  {2^,)  for  every  pound  claimed 
by  a  Jew  through  his  courts  (the  Royal  Tea  per  Cent.,  pp.  239-41). 

(48.)  King  has  right  to  oompe*  sation  for  partnership  between  Jews 
(22,  83). 

PRIVILEGES  AND  DISABILITIES. 

(49.)  Jews  could  only  be  buried  in  London  up  to  1177,  afterwards 
wherever  they  dwelt  {Benedict,  i.  182). 

(50.)  Jews  may  not  take  arms  or  armour  in  pledge  (Assize  of  Arms, 
1181). 

(51.)  Jews  hold  land  by  rent  in  lien  of  service  (p.  94). 

(52.)  Jews  could  pay  knights*  fees  (Liber  Rubeus), 

(53.)  Jews  could  not  be  **  men "  of  an  abbey  (Jooe  de  Brake- 
bond,  33). 

(54.)  Burgesses  must  make  hue  and  cry  for  a  slain  Jew  (115). 

(55.)  Burgesses  must  pay  fine  for  assaults  on  Jews  (98,  102,  113, 
117,  142),  and  must  give  hostages  for  same  (138). 

(56.)  Jews  could  hold  land  or  quit-rent  granted  by  Chapter  of 
St.  PauPs  (Uist,  MSa.  Comm.  ix.  14,  22,  50,  68). 

(57.)  They  could  not  sell  tin  unless  stamped,  nor  keep  tin  of  first 
sm-ltiug  more  than  three  months  without  its  being  re-smelted,  nor 
remove  it  from  Cornwall  or  Devon  without  licence  of  the  Warden  of 
the  Stannaries  (Liber  Eubeus), 

(58.)  Jews  could  hive  seisin  of  a  mortgage  (27,  69,  Rot.  Car. 
Beg.). 

(59.)  There  was  an  Archpresbyter  of  all  the  Jews  of  England, 
who  was  appointed  for  life,  and  could  only  be  called  upon  to  plead 
before  the  king  or  the  chief  justice,  and  should  have  safe  conduct 
wherever  he  might  go  (Rot.  Cart.  i.  77). 

(60.)  Jews  could  sell  manors  (p.  204). 
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(61.)  Jews  had  to  have  passports  to  pas*!  from  England  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  vice  versd. 

(62.)  Jew  coold  hold  land  at  peppercorn  rent  (Brit.  Mas.  Add. 
MS.,  4642). 

LEGAL. 

(63.)  The  "  manbote  "  of  a  slain  Jew  was  20^.  [as  for  a  slave]  (6). 

(64.)  Jews  mast  f>ot  lend  to  men  under  king's  disple^sare  (16),  or 
on  sacred  vestments  (17.     Cf.  M,C,R.,  §  iii.  supra^  No.  24). 

(65.)  Jews  mast  not  "cambire"  [?  mint  or  exchioge  money] 
without  king's  licence  (41). 

(66.)  The  J  muht  not  sell  chattels  to  other  Jews  withoat  permit 
(44). 

(67.)  Jewish  sureties  take  over  property  of  bailee  (67). 

(68.)  Jurnet,  the  Jew,  is  very  heavily  fined  (6,000  marks)  for 
marrying  a  Christian  heiress  (67). 

(69.)  An  apostate  Jew  is  liable  to  heavy  puninhment  (p.  106). 

(70.)  A  Jew  must  not  buy  treasure  trove  without  coaaeot  of 
Justice  (93). 

(71.)  Jews  must  not  be  in  the  society  of  outlaws  (145). 

(72.)  J^ws  could  settle  pleas  between  .  themselves  by  doel 
(pp.  176,  233). 

(73.)  Disputed  charters  could  b)  adjudicated  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
Jews  and  twelve  Christians  (184  ;  p.  201). 

(74.)  Trials  for  mayhem  against  a  Jew  could  be  held  before  the 
ordinary  jury  of  a  hundred  (Tovey,  Ang.  Jud.,  66). 

(75.)  Clipped  money  found  in  the  hands  of  Jews  to  be  perforated, 
and  the  Jews  put  in  cu<<tody  (Pat  Roll). 

(76.)  JewH  may  use  old  depreciated  money  to  buy  food  or  clothing, 
but  not  to  pay  king  or  buy  merchandise  (Assise  of  Money,  1205). 

(77.)  A  Jew  can  be  convicted  as  a  forger  by  the  oath  of  another 
Jew  (183). 

(78.)  A  Jew  who  evades  arrest  may  have  his  chattels  seised,  bat  on 
surrendering  and  finding  bail  recovers  them  (p.  232). 

JEWS  IN  RELATION  TO  DEBTORS. 

(79.)  Jews  must  not  keep  back  acquitted  charters  (62). 

(80.)  One  Jew  may  pay  another  for  a  Chrirftian  (143). 

(81.)  Debtors  not  paying  up  could  be  distrained  through  king*! 
court  for  capital  and  interest  (181). 

(82.)  A  Christian  could  make  a  Jew  or  Jewess  his  attorney  to 
receive  rents  till  his  debt  was  paid  off. 
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(83.)  A  Christian  may  take  another  Christianas  lands  for  acquitting 
him  of  debt  to  Jews  (188). 

(84.)  Charters  were  returned  to  Jews  when  debt  was  cleared  off,  or 
King  quitclaimed  the  debtor  (p.  222). 

«THE  ORDINANCES  OF  THE  JEWRY/'  1194. 

[Regulating  the  registration  of  Jewish  debts,  and  paving  the  way  for 
the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  of  the  thirteenth  century. —  R. 
Howden,  ed.  Stubbs,  iii.  266.] 

(85.)  All  debts,  pledges^  mortgagee,  lands,  houses,  rents  and  pos- 
sessions shall  be  registered. 

(86.)  Any  Jew  concealing  aught  of  his  possessions  shall  be  im- 
prisoned and  lose  all. 

(87.)  All  contracts  between  Jews  and  Christians  shall  be  made  in 
six  or  seven  places,  and  before  six  officials,  of  whom  two  shall  be 
lawyers  that  are  Jews. 

(88.)  All  charters  are  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  to  be 
kept  by  the  Jew. 

(89.)  The  other  copy  is  to  be  kept  in  a  common  chest  locked  with 
three  keys,  and  sealed  with  three  seals  (one  key  and  one  seal  being 
kept  by  the  two  Jews.) 

(90.)  A  roll  shall  be  kept  of  transcripts  of  all  charters. 

(91.)  There  shall  be  two  scribes  and  one  keeper  of  the  roll,  each  to 
receive  one  penny  for  each  deed. 

(92.)  No  contracts  shall  be  valid  except  before  a  quorum  of  the  six, 
and  there  shall.be  three  transcripts  of  all  payments  to  Jews,  one  to 
•  be  kept  by  the  Jew,  one  by  the  scribes,  and  one  by  the  keeper  of  the 
roU. 

(9S.)  Every  Jew  shall  swear  not  to  conceal  aught. 

(94.)  Two  Proctors  shall  be  appointed  to  decide  cases  between  Jew 
and  Christian  (addition  of  John  of  Brompton.  Otherwise  called 
Bailiffs,  Wardens,  Justiciars  of  the  Jews.) 

JEWISH  REGULATIONS. 

[Ooourring  in  the  scanty  references  to  English  Jews  in  the  Tosaphoih^ 

etc.] 

(95.)  Relatives  must  not  judge  among  Jews  in  a  case  where  a 
relative  is  concerned  (Sepher  Bajashar,  71a). 

(96.)  A  Jew  betrothed  to  one  of  three  sisters  not  specified  must 
divorce  aU  three. 

VOL.  IV.  U  U 
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(97.)  If  a  Gentile  pays  too  mnoh,  and  cannot  be  foand,  the  extra 
money  goe^  to  the  original  lemler,  and  not  to  any  agent. 

(98.)  Seven  elders  decide  on  any  disputed  questions  (p.  49). 

(99.)  Informera,  and  those  using  Gentile  courts  against  fellow-Jewi^ 
are  excommunicated  (p.  49). 

(100.)  Milk  drawn  by  a  (Entile  is  nnclean  >  (Mord.  A&.  Sar,  ii.  82Q. 

(101.)  Barnacle  geese  may  be  eaten  by  Jews*  (Meir  of  Bothenborg 
Resp,  No.  160). 

(102.)  Fires  may  be  kept  alight  by  Gentiles  for  Jews  on  Sabbath 
(p.  111). 

(103.)  Unclean  meal  does  not  defile  if  only  one-sixt*eth  of  the  vbole 
parcel  bought  *  (p.  146). 

(104.)  Jews  mnst  not  eat  what  a  Gentile  has  boiled  *  (p  178). 

(105.)  English  Jews  may  use  Kannabos  (?hemp)  on  their  woollen 
garments  (Skibole  Halleket  MS.). 

Manners  and  Customs. — From  incidental  notices  aod 
remarks  of  the  chroniclers  and  even  in  the  rolls  we  can 
gather  some  information,  scanty  enough  it  is  true,  as  to 
the  Culturgeschichte  of  the  English  Jews  in  the  twelfth 
century.  And  first  with  regard  to  their  relations  to 
their  fellow-citizens.  Up  to  the  Smeutea  of  1189-90  these 
were  exceptionally  friendly.  The  dispute  between  R 
Simeon  Chasid  and  Abbot  Crispin  is  of  a  most  amicable 
description.  "  He  used  often  to  come  to  me  as  a  friend 
both  on  business  and  to  see  me,"  the  genial  Abbot  writes 
(S.  Anselm  Opera,  ii.  255).  Moses  of  Wallingford  was 
highly  respected  at  Oxford  (Acta  Sanct.,  October  19th, 
St.  Frideswide).  At  Lynn,  during  the  riots,  one  of  the 
victims  "  was  a  distinguished  physician  friendly  with  and 
honoured  by  the  Christians,"  as  William  of  Newbury  puts 
it  (i.  310).  And  the  chroniclers  seem  anxious  in  their 
accounts  to  attribute  the  riots  to  the  ill-will  of  foreigners 
so  far  as  they  can. 

With  the  clergy  we  find  equally  good  relations.  The 
Jews  entered  churches  freely,  even  to  seek  their  debtors, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Abbey  of   St.  Edmonds  in  times  of 

'  It  is  carious  and  characteristic  that  most  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  enici- 
ments  relate  to  the  onstomarj  dietary  laws. 
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commotion.  The  monks  of  Canterbury  had  the  sympathy 
and  succour  of  the  Jews,  who  "  prayed  for  the  continuance 
of  the  convent  in  their  synagogues  "  when  the  archbishop 
had  put  them  under  excommunication.  "A  wonderful 
contrast  indeed ! "  says  Gervase  of  Canterbury  (i.  405). 
They  mourned  the  death  of  the  good  bishop  Hugh  of  Lincohi 
as  much  as  any  of  their  fellow  citizens  {Vita,  ed.  Dymock, 
p.  373).  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  witty  Jew 
travelling  to  Shrewsbury  with  Archdeacon  Peche  and 
Deacon  Dayville  and  making  puns  on  a  country  whose 
archdeacon  is  sin  (Peche)  and  dean  the  devil  (Gerald 
Cambr.,  Opera,  vi.  146).  This  shows  that  the  ordinary  talk 
of  the  Jews  was  French,  as  is  also  clear  from  the  glosses 
in  the  English  Tosaphists  and  from  the  fact  that  Richard 
of  Devises  makes  a  French  Jew  recommend  a  lad  not  to 
go  northward  in  England,  because  he  will  find  none 
speaking  Romance  (ed.  Howlett,  p.  438).  This  implies  that 
they  only  came  in  contact  with  the  upper  classes,  and 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  their  business  was  only  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Jews  did  not  scruple  to  express 
their  views  freely  about  the  prevailing  religion.  One 
of  them  openly  ridiculed  at  Oxford  the  miracles 
attributed  to  St.  Frideswide.  R.  Simeon  Chasid  complains 
of  the  worship  of  images  and  pictures  of  the  crucified 
God.  "They  swelled  insolently  against  Christ,'*  says  the 
chronicler  in  explaining  their  persecutions.  Peter  of 
Blois  complains  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  Jews 
disputed  about  the  faith  :  they  laid  stress  upon  the  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  On  one  occasion  a  fine  was 
paid  for  knocking  off  a  priest's  cap  (72),  presumably  during 
service  or  in  church.  It  is  obvious  that  they  used  their 
powers  of  ridicule  against  Christianity,  and  helped  thereby 
to  increase  the  feeling  of  animosity  against  them. 

In  another  way  they  acted  unwisely  and  inconsiderately. 
Their  ostentation  in  the  display  of  their  riches  struck  the 
chroniclers  when  explaining  the  causes  of  the  riots.  The 
late  Professor  Freeman  was  never  tired  of  quoting  Aaron 
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of  Lincoln's  boast  that  it  was  he  who  had  really  bnilt  the 
Abbey  of  St  Alban's.  They  were  the  first  to  build  stone 
houses,  partly  for  protection  no  doubt,  but  it  was  the  great 
sign  of  luxury.  The  houses  of  Joce  and  Benedict,  the 
leading  Jews  at  York,  were  like  royal  palaces,  and 
William  of  Newbury  refers  to  those  in  London  in  similar 
terms.  All  this  could  not  have  failed  to  irritate  the 
minor  nobles  who  saw  themselves  growing  poorer  and 
poorer  every  day  and  the  Jews  richer  and  richer.  They 
wore  weapons  and  used  them  freely.  The  riot  at  Lynn 
began  with  their  pursuing  a  converted  Jew  into  a  church 
with  drawn  weapons.  Two  cases  are  on  record  of  trial 
by  duel,  one  of  them  betwen  two  Jews,  while  a  Jew  is 
mentioned  named  Benedictus  Miles,  i.e.,  the  Knight 

Conversions  to  Christianity  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
frequent.  Out  of  a  list  of  some  750,  only  six  converts 
occur,  one  of  them  that  of  a  Jewess.  During  the  mas- 
sacres of  1189-90,  there  were  doubtfess  many  forcible 
baptisms,  but  Richard  I.  wisely  laid  no  stress  on  such  cases, 
and  allowed  Benedict  of  York,  christened  William  during 
the  London  hneute,  to  return  to  his  own  religion  without 
suffering  the  penalties  attaching  to  such  apostasy.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  on  record  the  conversion  of  two 
Cistercian  monks  to  Judaism,  whereupon  the  witty 
Walter  Mapes  remarked  that  he  wondered  they  had 
not  been  converted  to  Christianity  Ephraim  of  Bonn 
declares  that  a  whole  congregation  of  twenty-two 
proselytes  was  put  to  death  during  the  outburst  of 
Easter,  1190. 

As  before  explained,  their  occupation  was  almost  exclu- 
sively that  of  money-lending.  A  couple  of  physicians  are 
however  mentioned,  the  one  at  Lynn,  and  Isaac  M edicus,  of 
London.  They  dealt  also  in  jewels  and  precious  stones;  a 
carbuncle  of  Mossey,  the  rich  Jew  of  Gloucester,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  subject  of  litigation,  and  King  John  had  a 
jewel  that  had  belonged  to  Simon  the  Jew ;  his  goldsmith 
was  Leo  the  Jew.     There  is  a  coin  of  Henry  II.  with  the 
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name  of  the  moneyer  Isac,  of  Everwic  (York),  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  was  a  Jew.  A  Jew  is  mentioned  as 
keeping  an  inn  -(Robertson,  Materiala,  ii.  7),  and  various 
scribes  occur,  as  well  as  a  master  of  the  boys  (magister 
puerorum).  The  scribes  were  probably  sopherim  or  cali- 
graphers,  as  Zunz  mentions  that  Machsorim  from 
England  were  brought  over  to  France  in  the  twelfth 
century  (Die  Ritus),  and  Ephraim  of  Bonn  reports  that 
many  beautiful  books  were  seized  at  York  and  sold  in 
Cologne  after  the  massacre  of  1190.  Libraries  were  formed ; 
in  two  cases  large  sums  were  paid  to  retain  the  books  of  a 
deceased  parent  (Pipe  Roll  119,  Sir  Morell's),  or  to  recover 
those  of  the  person  fined  (216). 

As  regards  their  customs  among  themselves  we  have  but 
little  knowledge.  They  used  to  betroth  their  daughters 
while  still  minors,  excusing  the  practice  on  account  of  the 
frequent  persecution?,  which  made  it  doubtful  when  they 
could  pay  the  dowry  {Tos.  Kidd.  41a).  The  few  religious 
problems  discussed  by  them  related  mainly  to  the  dietary 
laws  (See  Assize  supra,  Nos.  100 — 104).  They  did  not  smell 
sweet  savours  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  when  a  festival 
followed  (Ramanhig,  836).  They  adjudicated  on  partner- 
ships and  agreements  among  themselves  (86),  and  a  chapter 
of  Jews  were  once  called  upon  to  decide  the  question 
whether  a  Jew  could  take  usury  from  a  Jew  (128).  On 
another  occasion  a  daughter  applied  to  have  an  inquest 
whether  her  father  had  died  a  Christian  (161).  The  lower 
minds  among  the  Jews  excused  themselves  for  taking  usury 
from  the  Christians,  against  Deut.  xxiii.  20,  because  the 
Edomites  are  called  strangers  (Obad.  ver.  11.  Mev,  Et 
Juives,  iv.  8). 

The  Jews  do  not  seem  to  have  rendered  themselves  liable 
to  the  criminal  law  to  any  great  extent.  The  worst  charges 
recorded  are  one  of  rape  (189),  one  of  forcible  entry  (126 ; 
the  accused  was  replevied,  or  admitted  to  bail),  for  clipping 
the  coin  (p.  233 ;  the  accuser  was  also  a  Jew),  for  mayhem 
("euaentulation"  Tovey  66 ;  the  accused  was  acquitted).  The 
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chief  charges  are  rather  connected  with  their  business; 
keeping  back  acquitted  charters  (62) ;  being  a  party  to  an 
illegal  contract  (44) ;  giving  false  witness  (48, 113, 133  ter); 
buying  treasure  trove  (93)  ;  concealing  charters  after  death 
of  father  (123,  146) ;  suborning  evidence  (189a).  These, 
with  a  charge  of  waste  and  purpresture  (30,  encroachment), 
and  of  having '  cambired ' — whatever  that  may  mean— (41, 
probably  minted  without  license)  are  all  the  charges  ever 
mentioned  in  the  records,  and,  on  the  whole,  form  a  toler- 
ably clean  bill  of  moral  health.  It  is  noteworthy  in  the 
case  of  mayhem  or  mutilation,  the  Jew  was  acquitted  by 
the  ordinary  jury  of  the  hundred  before  whom  he  was 
tried ;  I  fancy  it  was  a  case  of  circumcision  of  a  convert. 

We  may  conclude  this  section  with  a  few  items  dealing 
rather  with  folk-lore.  The  myth  of  the  blood  accusation 
must  have  helped  to  make  the  Jews  appear  uncanny  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  the  (French)  ballad  of  the  Jew-boy 
who  was  murdered  by  his  father  for  being  converted,  and 
sang  hymns  to  the  Virgin  after  death,  occurs  in  many  English 
MSS.  Both  Matthew  Paris  and  Ephraim  of  Bonn  agree  in 
stating  that  the  Jews  were  kept  away  from  the  coronation 
of  Richard  I.,  lest  they  should  cast  some  magic  spell  on  the 
ceremony.  The  Jews  of  England  believed  in  the  curious 
myth  of  the  barnacle  geese  which  grow  on  trees.  They 
applied  to  Rabbi  Tam  to  know  if  they  might  eat  them,  and 
he  replied  that  they  should  be  slaughtered  after  Jewish 
fashion,  and  were  then  edible  by  pious  Jews.  We  do  not  hear 
of  Jewesses  exercising  their  supposed  function  of  witches 
and  enchantresses.  On  the  contrary,  we  hear  of  a  Christian 
woman  who  was  a<;customed  to  charm  the  foot  of  a  Jewish 
woman,  and  was  only  taught  by  a  miracle  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket  how  wicked  her  conduct  was,  not,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  using  spells,  but  rather  for  exercising  them  for  the  benefit 
of  a  Jewess. 

Education. — ^The  remarkable  code  of  Jewish  education 
given  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Glidemann's  CuUurgeschichte,  Bnd.  I., 
was  drawn  up,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  in  England;  at 
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least,  as  regards  the  first  of  the  three  sections  of  which  it 
is  composed.  The  seventh  clause  of  this  speaks  of  the 
French  Jews  as  foreigners,  and  the  eleventh  refers  to  the 
long  winter  nights,  while  the  whole  basis  of  the  scheme  is 
the  contrast  between  the  small  schools  of  the  provinces  and 
the  great  school  for  the  separated  in  the  capital ;  this  would 
only  apply  to  England,  if  France  is  to  be  left  out,  as  is 
implied  by  Clause  7.  Besides,  I  have  found  the  provisions 
of  the  code  exactly  followed  in  England.  Blomfield, 
Norfolk,  iv.  225,  declares  that  the  school  was  at  the  south 
end  of  the  synagogue  at  Norwich ;  here  we  have  the  small 
school  of  the  provinces.  And  there  is  a  record  of  the 
Magna  schola  JudcBorum  of  London,  belonging  to  Abraham 
fil  Rabi,  in  Ironmonger  Lane  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  4,54-2 ); 
there  we  have  the  great  school  of  the  capital.  Also  R. 
Yomtob  of  Joigny,  who  was  martyred  at  York,  mentions 
that  his  father  was  one  of  the  Perushim,  or  Separated. 
The  general  education  of  the  Jews  of  the  time  is  shown  by 
their  literary  activity,  the  visit  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in 
1158,  and  the  fact  that  even  Jewesses  were  able  to  draw 
up  deeds  in  Hebrew  (Harl.  ch.  43,  A.  54).  Altogether 
there  is  suflScient  probability  for  my  contention  for  me  to 
include  a  translation  of  the  code  in  my  forthcoming  book, 
and  the  following  summary  of  it  here.  The  letters  and 
figures  following  in  brackets  refer  to  the  sections  of  the 
three  different  codes  included  in  the  document.  I  have 
attempted  to  unify  them. 

JEWISH  CODE  OP  EDUCATION. 

(i.)  Every  firsi-born  male  is  to  be  set  apart  (separated)  for  the 
study  of  the  law  from  the  eighth  day  after  oircamoision  (A.  1,  B  5). 

(ii.)  At  hve  years  old  every  Jewish  hoy  is  to  be  brought  in  the 
month  NisHD  to  the  small  school  of  the  provinces,  and  taught  to  read  ; 
then  pat  to  Leviticus,  tbeu  to  read  the  weekly  portion  in  Hebrew, 
then  in  the  vernacular,  aud  then  in  the  Targum  (A  7, 8  ;  B  6,  C  1). 

(iii.)  At  ten  years  be  studies  the  Mishna,  beginning  witb  the 
tiactate  Beracoth  of  the  Talmud,  and  going  through  the  smaller 
tractates  of  the  order  Moed  in  the  next  three  years  (B  6,  C  2). 
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(iv.)  At  thirteen  yean  the  edacation  of  the  ordioary  boy  fioishet ; 
that  of  the  separated  continues  in  the  same  school  till  the  lad  it 
sixteen,  when  be  decides  for  himself  whether  be  will  devote  his  life 
to  the  law,  and,  if  so,  goes  up  to  the  great  school  of  the  separated  in 
the  capital  for  another  seven  years  ( A  2, 3 ;  G  3). 

(v.)  The  small  school  of  the  provinces  is  to  be  held  in  a  two-storied 
house,  capable  of  holding  100  scholars,  ten  teachers,  and  one  rector 
to  supervise.  No  teaching  is  to  be  done  at  home,  and  the  rector  mast 
not  reside  at  the  school  with  his  family,  but  go  home  every  Sabbath 
(B  6,  A  6,  B  3). 

(vi.)  The  rector  gives  two  lectures,  one  in  the  morning,  one  in  the 
afternoon.  The  teachers  go  over  t-ach  lesson  twice  with  their  claas.* 
At  the  end  of  each  week  there  is  repetition  of  the  week*s  work ;  so  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  the  winter 
session.  No  teacher  must  take  more  than  ten  pupils,  nor  have  any 
other  calling  but  teaching  (B  7,  A  10,  6, 12). 

(vii.)  The  lads  are  encouraged  to  examine  one  another  every 
evening  in  the  day*s  lessons.  Dull  scholars  are  to  be  sent  away,  so  as 
not  to  keep  back  the  more  forward.  Teaching  is  to  be  by  book,  not 
by  heart.  In  winter  the  evening  lessons  are  to  be  short,  on  acioant 
of  the  light  (A  9, 5, 7, 11). 

(viii.)  Every  member  of  the  community  pays  twopenoe  yearly  ai 
school-fees,  instead  of  the  half -shekel  of  old.  The  great  school  is  to 
be  bought,  and  then  let  out  to  the  separated.  The  separated  pay 
for  their  lodging,  and  a  share  of  the  teachers'  salaries.  The  rector 
gets  20  marks  yearly,  a  teacher  8  (A  4,  B  1,  6). 

Names. — From  the  abundant  materials  at  my  disposal 
I  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  some  750  names  of  English  Jews 
and  Jewesses  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  most  cases  with 
their  towns  of  residence.  Such  a  long  list  contains  much 
information,  apart  from  the  names  themselves.  But  these 
have  their  points  of  interest  and  instruction  in  themselves. 
As  with  most  early  mediaeval  names — Jewish  or  Gentile — 
they  are  mainly  "  Christian,"  or  first  names,  with  an 
explanatory  addition,  derived  from  birthplace,  oflBce,  or 
personal  peculiarity.  The  favourite  ones  were  Scriptural, 
as  may  be  clearly  shown  by  the  following  list  of  the  most 
frequent : — Isaac  (59) ;  Josce,  i>.,  Joseph  (55) ;   Abraham 

*  This  probably  refers  to  the  great  school  of  the  capital. 
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(49) ;  Benedict,  or  Bendit,  the  Latinised  form  of  Berachyah 
(49);  Jacob  (40);  Moses,  Moss,  or  Mosse  (38);  Samuel 
(37)  ;  Vives,  Vivard,  Vivelot,  various  forms  for  the  Hebrew 
Chaim,  "  Life  "  (23) ;  EUas  (19) ;  Aaron  (18) ;  Deulacres, 
(Heb.  Oedaliah)  (17);  Manesser  (17);  Samson  (16);  Solomon 
(15);  besides  Aser(Asher),  Benjamin,  David,  Juda,  Jeremias, 
Naemia,  Simon.  Other  Biblical  forms  occur  in  somewhat 
strange  disguise,  as  Deulesalt,  i.e.,  Dieu-le-sant,  for  Isaiah ; 
Serfdeu  for  Obadiah ;  Dieudone,  or  Deodonatus  for  Elcha- 
nan ;  Hakelin,  a  diminutive  for  Isaac ;  Kersun,  probably 
equivalent  to  Gershon,  Cok  and  Coket,  probably  both 
diminutives  of  Isaac  in  its  Hebrew  form.  The  women's 
names  are  less  distinctively  Biblical,  Anna  or  Henna; 
Avigay  (Abigail) ;  Biket  (diminutive  of  Rebecca) ;  Cipora 
(Zippora);  Ester;  Lia  (Leah),  Miriam,  and  Sara,  form- 
ing but  a  short  list,  contrasted  with  Alemandina^ 
Alfild,  Antera,  Bella  (Belle),  Beleasez,  Chere,  Clarice, 
Comitissa,  Deuicosa,  Dona,  Drua,  Duzelina,  Fleur  de  Liz, 
Fluria  or  Floria,  Gentil,  Joie,  Juette,  Margaret,  Maria, 
Mirabilla,  Muriel,  Precieuse,  Pulcelle,  Rana  (Reine),  Regina, 
Riche,  Slema.  These  names  of  Jewesses  indicate  the  main 
source  whence  the  list  of  Anglo- Jewish  names  was  derived, 
Anglo-Norman  French.  Thus,  among  the  men  we  find 
such  first  names  as  Amiot,  Bonefei  (Bonfoi),  Bonevie,  Bon- 
enfaund  (bon  en/ant),  Hospitard,  Justelin,  Morel,  Peitivin, 
Piers,  Seignuret  (dim.  of  mgneur),  XJrsel,  Yvo,  and  Yvelin, 
not  to  mention  the  French  translations  of  Hebrew 
names,  like  Deulebenie,  Dieulacresse,  Deusaie,  Serfdeu,  etc. 
English  is  indeed  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  list, 
except  for  Alfild,  among  the  ladies,  and  Jurnet  (Jomet), 
among  the  men,  if  the  latter  be,  as  has  been  suggested, 
derived  from  "jomet,"  a  jerkin  or  jacket,  and  so  an  appro- 
priate Kinnui  (vernacular  form)  of  Jacob.  Peter  occurs 
in  several  cases,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  Latin  as  well 
as  to  the  English.  One  name  is  from  the  Greek,  Eanoni- 
mos,  evidently  a  mistake  for  Ealonymos  (Hebrew,  Shemtob), 
but  this  was  probably  derived  from  Germany,  where  it 
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was  introduced  by  the  well-known  family  of  that  name 
from  Magna  Grsecia  Three  of  the  first-names  imply 
foreign  origin,  Flaming,  Lumbard,  Peitevin  (Poitou).  I 
may  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  "Christian" 
names  of  the  English  Jews  by  drawing  up  a  list  of  those 
about  which  I  know  not  what  to  say  for  their  peculiarity, 
Benleveng,  Calamod,  Cassi,  Chermin,  Eligai,  Eudon, 
Hanechin,  Janem,  Jagunce,  Mahy,  Makar,  Marteri,  Melin, 
Mens,  Pipili,  Potelin,  Santo.  Brun  is  almost  the  only 
descriptive  first  name,  though  one  would  have  thought 
most  Jews  of  that  date  were  "  brun." 

More  information  is  to  be  gained  or  conjectured  from  the 
surnames.  The  majority  of  these,  indeed,  give  rather  the 
place  of  domicile  of  their  bearers ;  Abraham  de  Bungay, 
Dieulacresse  de  Wallingford,  and  so  on.  Some,  again,  are 
merely  distinguishing  epithets,  as  Isaac  Senex  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  distinguished  from  Isaac  Juvenis  of  the  same 
town.  Other  descriptive  titles  read  strangely  in  their 
Latin  forms  :  Mosse  cum  Naso  (probably  "  Nosey  Moses"), 
Deudone  cum  pedibus  tortis  (?  "Bandy  Deudone"),Mana8ser 
Grassus  ("  Fat  Manasser,*'  cf.  "  Isaac  le  Gros  "),  Benedict 
Lengus  ("  Long  Benedict ").  Some  surnames  refer  to  oflSce; 
several  have  the  title  Bishop,  two  that  of  Presbyter,  the 
exact  meaning  of  which  will  concern  us  later.  One,  Isaac 
of  London,  is  called  Medicus,  two  at  Bristol  are  called 
Furmager,  probably  a  corruption  of  "  fermager,"  or  ferm 
agent,  a  collector  of  taxes.  Hebrew  officials  are  also  in 
evidence;  there  is  an  Abraham  and  a  Benedict  Pemas 
(Warden)  of  Lincoln,  an  Abraham  Gabbai  (Treasurer  of 
Congregations)  at  Bristol.  Two  men  have  the  addition  of 
Puncteur,  or  Pointur,  which  I  identify  with  Nakdan.  One 
of  these  I  identify  with  Berachyah  Nakdan,  the  other  with 
Samuel  Nakdan,  the  author  of  an  important  grammatical 
treatise  now  at  Berlin.  Several  Scriptors  occur,  probably 
Sopherim,  There  still  remain  several  true  surnames; 
Bfiwlibrod,  Carini,  Blund,  Bressus,  Crespin,  Curj,  Gaudi, 
Kiterel,   Levi,   Malmerri,  Merdenhostel,   Multrun,  Quatre- 
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buches,  of  which  Barlibrod  and  Kiterel,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  others,  are  English. 

The  Jewish  Bishops. — There  are  ten  persons  in  the  list 
-who  have  the  curious  title  of  Bishop,  four  in  London 
(Deodatus,  1168-78,  Abraham,  Deulesalt,  Vives,  1194),  three 
in  Lincoln  ( Josce,  Samson  and  Judas),  one  at  Exeter  (Deule- 
cresse),  one  at  Nottingham  (Samuel),  one  at  Bristol  (Isaac), 
and  one  at  Winchester  (Solomon),  and  to  these  we  may 
add  a  Samuel  le  Prester  at  Norwich,  and  Jacob,  Presbyter 
of  London  and  of  all  Elngland.  What  exactly  were  these 
Bishops  and  Priests  of  the  Jews  ?  The  clue,  I  think,  is 
given  by  the  fact  that  there  are  three  of  them  in  the  two 
most  important  centres  of  the  English  Jewry,  London  and 
Lincoln.'  We  know  from  John's  Confirmation  of  the 
Jewish  Charters  {supra  Assize,  §  32),  that  the  English  Jews 
had  right  to  jurisdiction  among  themselves,  a  right  which 
was  granted  them,  I  conjecture,  by  Henry  II.  (Robertson, 
Mat.  Thorn,  Beckef,  iv.  148).  On  one  occasion  it  is  mentioned 
that  a  question  whether  a  Jew  might  take  usury  from  a 
Jew,  was  to  be  decided  by  a  chapter  of  the  Jews  (capitulum 
Judceorum.)  Such  jurisdiction  would  be  administered  by 
the  three  Dayanim  or  judges,  who,  even  to  this  day  are  the 
ecclesiastical  assessors  in  all  Jewish  courts.  It  is  only 
natural  to  connect  the  three  Episcopi  with  tho  three 
Dayanim  and  interpret  Episcopus  as  ecclesiastical  supervisor. 
These  were  the  "  peers  of  the  Jews,'*  before  whom  trials  were 
held  (supra  Assize  §  22.)  I  can  guess  whence  the  title  came. 
There  was  clearly  intimate  relation  between  the  English 
Jews  of  the  early  twelfth  century  and  the  Jews  of  the  Rhine 
Provinces.  There  we  find  the  title  "  Episcopus  Judseorum," 
especially  at  Cologne  (Honiger,  Judenschreins-Bxtch  (1888), 
Nos.  83,  232,  234,  and  pass).  There,  however,  it  was  used 
mostly  to  express  the  Parnas,  or  president  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  only  one  Episcopus  occurs  at  the  time.   Now 


'  There  were  onlj  three  at  Loudon  1220,  1227  and  at  Lincoln  in  1240. 
See  my  "  London  Jewry  "  in  Papen  AnglchJevoith  Exhibition,  p.  48. 
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in  England  we  find  three  simultaneous  Episcopi,  who  could 
not  all  be  wardens,  while  both  at  Bristol  and  Lincoln  we 
find  Jews  with  the  title  Pemaz,  or  warden,  who  were  not 
"  Episcopi."  The  constitution  of  the  congregation  seems  to 
have  been  a  warden  {Pernaz);  a  treasurer  (Oabbai) — these 
for  synagogue  and  financial  matters;  three  Dat/anim^  for 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  forming  a  chapter  of  the  Jews 
(capitulum  Judceorum)  \  a  rector  of  the  High  School,  with 
teachers  under  him  (magister  puerorum)  ;  and  scribes  (Scrip- 
tores)  or  cyrographers,  for  writing  deeds ;  while  the  "  Ordi- 
nances of  the  Jewry"  mention  two  "lawyers  that  are  Jews," 
to  supervise  contracts  between  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
presbyter,  or  prestre,  would  then  be  the  Ab-betlhdin,  or 
head  of  the  assembly. 

That  the  title,  "  Bishop,"  was  familiar  among  the  ordi- 
nary Englishmen  of  the  time,  is  shown  as  early  as  1168, 
when  a  bishop  of  the  Jews  entered  St.  Paul's,  while  some 
bishops  of  the  Christians  were  deciding  ecclesiastical  cases. 
"  Receive  also  this  bishop  among  you,"  called  out  a  wit 
among  the  crowd ;  "  he  alone  of  all  the  bishops  has  not 
betrayed  the  archbishop,"  ».«.,  Thomas  Becket  (Robertson 
Materials). 

To  sum  up.  The  title  "  Bishop  "  comes  from  Germany, 
where  it  meant  "warden,"  and  was  applied  in  England, 
about  1164,  to  represent  the  three  Dayanim^  who  had 
the  right  by  English  law  to  adjudicate  on  cases  between 
Jews. 

Anglo-Jewish  Literatuee  in  the  Twelfth  Century. 
— The  English  Jewry  was  the  child  of  the  French  Jewry, 
and  followed  it  at  first  in  its  literary  pursuits.  Yet  after 
a  time  an  independent  school,  I  conjecture,  arose  in 
England,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
eclipsed  all  the  schools  of  North  Europe  in  importance. 
This  supremacy  was  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  predominant 
position  taken  by  England  at  the  head  of  the  Angevin 
Empire,  which  included  all  the  West  of  France,  as  well  as 
to  the  expulsion   of  the  Jews  from  France  between  the 
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years  1182  and  1198.  With  the  loss  of  Normandy  in  1206, 
this  hegemony  of  the  English  Jewry  ceased.  In  making 
this  assertion  I  am  relying  on  several  identifications  I  have 
made  of  Rabbis  mentioned  in  the  Tosaphoth,  etc.,  with  those 
named  in  the  English  records.  Much  depends  here  on  the 
answer  to  a  question  which  I  have  discussed  elsewhere 
(**  Was  Sir  Ijcon  ever  in  London  ?"  Jew.  Chron,,  Jan.  25th, 
1889J,  but  I  have  seen  no  cause  to  doubt  the  cogency  of 
the  reasons  which  led  me  to  find  an  English  domicile  for 
Abraham  ben  Joseph,  Elchanan  ben  Isaac,  Joseph  Bechor 
Shor,  and  Sir  Leon  of  Paris.  Still  less  have  I  seen  reason 
to  doubt  my  identification  of  Berachyah  Nakdan  with 
Benedict  le  Puncteur  of  Oxford,  especially  after  Dr.  Neu- 
bauer*s  discovery  of  references  to  England  in  the  original 
preface  of  the  Mishle  Shtuilim. 

I  may  draw  up  the  following  list  of  Jews  writing  in 
England  in  the  twelfth  century,  placing  after  their  names 
the  record  names  of  those  whom  I  have  identified  with 
the  various  writers : — 

(1.)  Aaron  of  Canterbury  (Minhat  Jehuda,  Deut.  xxri.  2),  exegete. 

(2.)  Abraham  ben  Jehuda  (Abraham  fil  Jade  de  Parisiis),  a  Tosa- 
phiet  (Znnz,  Zur  Oesch,^  48). 

(3.)  Abraham  ben  Joseph  of  Orleans  (Abraham  fil  Babi  Joce),  a 
Tosaphist,  and  father-in-law  of  Sir  Leon  (12). 

(4.)  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  wrote  his  Ytsod  Moreh  and  Sabbath  Epistle 
while  in  England  in  1158. 

(5.)  B'-njamin  of  Canterbury  (Magif^ter  Benjamin  of  Cambridge), 
author  of  some  glosses  on  Joseph  Kimchi's  Sepher  Hagaluy  (ed. 
Matthews  pass). 

(6  )  Bereohyah  Nakdan  (Benedict  le  Punctenr  de  Oxon),  author  of 
Mishle  Sfiualtm  (a  book  of  fables),  a  treatise  on  mineralogy,  a  transla- 
tion of  Adelard  of  Bath's  Questiones  NattirtUes^  and  a  commentary  on 
Job,  nephew  of  R.  Brnjamin  (5).  One  of  the  moat  important  figures 
in  medisBval  Jewish  literature. 

(7.)  Chaim  of  Paris  (Vives  de  Paris),  a  Tosaphist  mentioned  in 
Mordecai  Baba  Kama  viii.  87,  according  to  Eohn,  Mord.  104. 

(8.)  Elchanan  ben  Isaac  (Deodatus  Episoopns  Judsdomm),  son-in- 
law  of  Sir  Morell  of  England,  and  teacher  of  Sir  Leon  of  Paris, 
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author  of  Sad  ha-Ibbur,  an  astronomical  work  {Minhat  Jehaia^  Gen. 
xxi.  2),  and  of  litargioal  poetry  (Zanz,  Syn.  Poesie,  249). 

(9.)  Elia  the  martyred  of  York,  Tosaphist,  pupil  of  Sir  MoreU 
(Zonz,  Zur  Geschickte^  49). 

(10.)  Isaac  ben  Yomtob  of  Joigny  (Ysaac  de  Jnneignj)  ToaaphisI 
(Zunz,  L  e.  52  ;  Litges,  286). 

(11.)  Jacob  of  Orleans,  Tosapbist,  exegete,  murdered  at  London, 
1189  (Epbraim  of  Bonn,  tiarttfrology). 

(12.)  Jehuda  ben  Isaac  of  Paris  *'  Sir  Leon  *'  (Leo  le  Bland)  pupil 
of  Elchanan  (8),  son-in-law  of  Abraham  (3),  the  most  distinguished 
Tosapbist  between  B.  Tam  aud  R.  Meir  of  Bothenburg ;  he  vas 
trained  in  England,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  1182-98,  when  Jews 
were  excluded  from  France. 

(13.)  Joseph  ben  Isaac  (Josoe  fil  Ysaac),  a  Tosapbist. 

(14.)  Joseph  ben  Jacob  of  Morel,  for  whom  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (4) 
wrote  his  Yesod  Moreh. 

(15.)  Joseph  of  Orleans  (Bubigotsce,  31  Henry  I.,  1130)  an 
important  exegete  and  Tosapbist,  also  known  as  Joseph  BechorShor. 
His  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  was  partly  publinhed  by  Jelliaek. 
He  was  father  of  A.braham  ben  Joseph  (3).  He  seems  to  have  left 
England  in  Stephen's  reign,  and  settled  at  Bouen  {Rot,  Cart,^  lOSb), 

(16.)  Menachem  of  London,  also  known  as  Elia  Menachem,  quoted 
by  B.  Moses  ben  Isaac  (17)  as  having  written  a  book  with  an 
anagrammatic  title  like  his  own,  probably  an  exegeiical  work 
(Gf.  Halberstamm,  Catalog^  p.  66). 

(17.)  Moses  ben  Isaac,  author  of  Leshon  Lemudim  (in  his  youth) 
and  the  Sepher  Sfioham,  both  grammatical  works.  Part  of  the 
latter  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Collins. 

(18.)  Moses  ben  Jacob  (Mosse  fil  Jacob)  referred  to  bringing 
a  question  before  B.  Menachem  (16)  Hagahotk  Ascheri,  Sanh.  c  5. 

(19.)  Moses  ben  Yomtob,  Nakdan  author  of  the  Darke  Nikvd  or 
Massoretic  rules  attached  to  most  of  the  Babbinic  Bibles,  and 
published  separately  by  Frendsdorf.  The  attribution  to  Moses 
ben  Yomtob  rather  than  to  Moses  ben  Isaac,  I  deduce  from  the 
colophon  of  the  Berlin  Codex.  Besides  Moses  ben  Isaac  quotes 
Moses  ben  Yomtob  as  his  master  (ed.  Collins,  p.  37). 

(20.)  Samuel  Nakdan  (Samuel  le  Pointur  de  Bristowe),  author  of 
an  important  grammatical  treatise  in  MS.  at  Berlin  (Steinsch.  Otft., 
p.  100).  He  is  quoted  by  Moses  ben  Isaac  (16),  and  Benjamin  of 
Cambridge  (5)  in  his  glosses. 

(21.)  Samuel  ben  Solomon,  "Sir  Morell  of  England"  (Morell, 
Norwich),  father-in-law  of  Elchanan  (8)  (Zunz,  LUges.,  273),  and 
teacher  of  Elia  of  York  (Zunz,  Zur  Oesck.y  49),  an  important  Tosapbist. 
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(22.)  Samuel  ben  Elchanan  (Samael  fil  Deudone),  a  Tosaphist 
Zunz,  le.  55). 

(23.)  Tomtob  ben  Isaac  of  Joigny,  the  innpirer  of  the  heroic  episode 
at  Turk  (Ephraim  of  Bona,  Martyrolugy\  an  important  Tosaphist, 
and  author  of  a  hjmn  still  recited  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  with  the 
refrain  *nrPD. 

(24.)  Yomtob  ben  Moses  of  Bristol,  author  of  a  legal  work,  Sepher 
Tanaim  (supra  Jewish  Quarteely  Review,  III.,  778). 

Some  of  these  ^  were  merely  visitors  (4,  10,  11),  others 
of  no  particular  importance  (1,  2,  3,  7,  9,  13,  14, 18,  22). 
But  a  dozen  remain  who  would  do  credit  to  any  period  of 
Jewish  literature.  In  particular  the  school  of  Massorites 
and  Qrammarians,  formed  by  Benjamin  of  Cambridge, 
Moses  ben  Isaac,  Moses  ben  Yomtob,  and  Samuel  Nakdan, 
form  quite  a  rival  school  to  that  of  the  Kimchi's,  and 
Benjamin's  glosses  to  Eimchi's  Sepher  Oaluy  show  that 
the  English  grammarians  could  hold  their  own  with  the 
Provencals,  Joseph  Bechor  Shor  ("  Rubigotsce "  of  the 
Pipe  Roll,  31  Hen.  L,  i.e,,  Rabbi  Josce)  only  ranks  second 
to  Rashbam  among  the  exegetes  of  his  day,  and  Sir  Leon 
of  Paris  ("Leo  Blund"  of  the  English  records,  1186-98) 
was  the  most  important  Tosaphist  of  his  day.  Yomtob 
of  York's  artificial  yet  brilliant  Atonement  hymn  is  still 
the  most  familiar  portion  of  the  service  of  the  day,  while 
in  the  versatile  productions  of  Bercwjhyah  Nakdan,  or,  as  I 
would  prefer  to  call  him,  Benedict  le  Puncteur,  of  Oxford, 
the  English  Jews  of  the  twelfth  century  possessed  a  wit, 
an  exegete,  a  translator,  and  Hebrew  stylist,  only  equalled 
in  the  history  of  New  Hebrew  literature  by  the  name  of 
Alcharisi.  My  researches  into  Anglo-Jewish  history  would 
be  amply  rewarded  if  I  have  succeeded  in  reclaiming 
Berachyah  Nakdan  for  his  native  land. 

Joseph  Jacobs. 


I  Before  my  researoheB  only  4,  5,  9, 11,  23,  were  known  to  haye  been  in 
England  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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CRITICAL   NOTICES. 
Two  Becent  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament. 

"  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament/*  by  8.R 
Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  qf  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  "  Einleitung  in  das  AUe  Testament,''  by  Carl 
ffeinrich  ComiU,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Konigsberg, 

L 

Almost  simultaneonsly  in  England  and  Germany  have  appeared 
two  important  introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  It  is  i 
sign  of  the  times  that  both  these  books  should  be  members  of 
a  series.  Dr.  Driver's  work  is  the  first  volume  of  a  projected 
"International  Theological  Library/'  edited  by  Drs.  Salmond  of 
Aberdeen  and  Briggs  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  C«>rnLirs  belongs  to  a 
"Grundriss  der  Theologischen  Wissenschaften/*  undertaken  by  i 
number  of  German  scholars  including,  among  others,  Dri».  Hanuck, 
Jfilicher,  and  Stade.  If  the  series  fulfil  the  promise  of  these  two 
▼olumes,  they  will  prove  valuable  contributions  to  the  scienoeof 
Theology. 

I  would  emphasize  the  word  *  Science,'  because,  as  these  two  worb 
clearly  indicate,  the  literary  material,  at  least,  with  which  theology 
has  to  do,  is  being  rapidly  systematised,  and  made  to  yield  very 
definite  results.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  easy  for  Apology  to 
oppose  its  united  traditionalism  to  the  temporary  disagreement  of 
rational  inquiry,  and  to  say  somewhat  scornfully,  *'  How  these  critics 
of  the  Bible  differ  I ''  But  the  appearance  at  once  of  these  two 
books,  one  from  the  hand  of  a  Canon  of  Oxford,  the  other  of  a  pro- 
fessor at  Konigsberg,  (expressing  entire  concurrence  as  to  nearly  all 
the  main  points  of  Old  Testament  criticism,)  both  supported  by  the 
approval  and  co-operation  of  a  large  and  eminent  editorial  staff,  marb 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  How  dose 
their  agreement  is  will  appear  in  the  following  pages,  and  I  need  only 
mention  now  that  it  extends  to  such  points  as  the  composite  natore 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  histories  (Joshua — Kings),  and  the  books  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Micah,and  Zechariah ;  the  exilian  authorship  of  Isaiah 
xl.-lxvi. ;  the  exilian  or  post-exilian  dates  of  the  priestly  narratiTe  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  of  Joel ;  the  un-Davidic  and  mainly  post-exilian 
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character  of  the  Psahns ;  the  un-Solomonic  authorship  of  the  Proyerhs, 
the  Song,  and  Ecclesiastes ;  the  post-Jeremian  date  of  Lamentations  ; 
a  late  date  for  Job ;  the  romantic  and  "  tendenz ''  character  of  Ruth, 
Jonah,  Esther,  and  Daniel ;  and  the  '*  Greek  "  date  of  the  Chronicler. 

As  we  might  expect,  the  critical  acumen  predominates  in  the  German, 
the  literary  appreciation  in  the  Englishman.  England  did  not  dis- 
cover nor  solve  the  greater  problems  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  has 
she  yet  in  her  scholarship  the  atmosphere  favourable  for  the  solution 
of  the  many  minor  problems  that  remain  (such  for  instance  as  the 
relative  work  of  the  lahvist  and  the  Elolust  in  Joshua — Kings).  It 
is  the  fault  of  his  nationality  if  Dr.  Driver  cannot  claim  to  be  an 
original  critic. 

Nor  has  he  entirely  escaped  the  spirit  of  Apology.  He  indeed  says, 
in  brave  words  that  ought  to  be  printed  in  gold,  **  We  must  weigh  the 
alternatives,  and  ask  which  is  the  more  probable  "  (p.  20) ;  but  he  feels  it 
necessary  to  add  in  his  preface,  "  It  is  not  the  case  that  critical  con- 
clusions, such  as  those  expressed  in  the  present  volume,  are  in  conflict 
either  with  the  Christian  creeds,  or  with  the  articles  of  the  Christiaa 
faith."  Presuming  that  Dr,  Driver  means  the  creeds  and  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book,  I  not  only  cannot  follow  him, 
but  am  tempted  to  ask  whether  if  they  had,  in  his  opinion,  '*  con- 
flicted'* with  **the  creeds  and  articles''  of  his  Church,  he  would  have 
arrived  at  these  "  oonolusions  "  ?  Partly  on  account  of  his  traditions, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  public  for  which  he  writes,  the  air  of  the 
apologist  still  clings  to  a  fine  scholar,  and  shows  itself  repeatedly  in 
an  anxiety  to  satisfy  the  fears  of  orthodoxy  ;  as  when,  for  instance, 
he  makes  the  astonishing  confession  respecting  the  Book  of  Jonah 
(p.  303),  "  no  doubt  the  outlines  of  the  narrative  are  historical,  and 
Jonah's  preaching  was  actually  successful  at  Nineveh" !  Surely  Dr« 
Driver  is  laughing  up  his  sleeve. 

But  this  tenderness  to  wards  orthodoxy  will  only  add  to  the  profound 
impression  Dr.  Driver's  book  must  make  in  this  and  other  English 
speaking  countries.  It  cannot  be  ansfvered.  And  it  means  inevitably 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  what  has  for  so  long  passed  as  Scriptural 
knowledge  in  our  colleges  and  schools. 

Moreover,  not  only  is  there  a  peculiar  and  novel  pleasure  in  reading- 
in  pure  and  simple  English  what  we  have  had  hitherto  to  spell  out  of 
crabbed  German,  but  Dr.  Driver's  '*  Introduction  "  has  for  us  a  special 
beauty  of  its  own.  Criticism  has  noc  made  him  love  his  Bible  less, 
but  mere.  His  work  is  full  of  loving  touches  of  true  literary  ap- 
preciation. He  says,  for  example,  of  the  lahvist  (Wellhausen's 
*'  Be$t*r  Erzahler  in  der  ganzen  Bidet"),  that  "  he  excels  in  the  power 
of  delineating  life  and  character.    With  a  few  strokes  he  paints  a 
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scene  which,  before  he  has  finished,  is  impressed  indelibly  npoa  his 
reader's  memory.     In  ease  and  grace  his  narratives  are  nnsarpa^ed. 
His  dialogues  especially  are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  trnthfnl- 
ness  with  which  character  and  emotions  find  expression  in  them  :  who 
can  ever  forget  the  pathos  and  supreme  beauty  of  Judah's  interces- 
sion?*' (p.  112).    Comparing  the  style  of  Isaiah  with  that  of  the 
writer  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi.  he  says,  "  Force  is  the  predominant  feature  of 
Isaiah's  oratory ;  persuasion  sits  upon  the  lips  of  the  prophet  who 
here  speaks :  the  music  of  his  eloquence,  as  it  rolls  magnificently 
along,  thrills  and  captiyates  the  soul  of  its  hearer."    So,  again,  "  if  the 
most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  Isaiah's  imagination  be  grandenr, 
that  of  the  prophet  to  whom  we  are  here  listening  is  pathos  "  (p.  227). 
He  says  of  Jeremiah :  "  The  tragic  pathos  of  Jeremiah's  life  is  re- 
flectei  in  his  book.    And  as  the  thoughts  of  an  emotional  spirit 
resent  all  artificial  restraint,  so  Jeremiah'd  style  is  essentially  artless.. 
His  prophecies  have  neither  the  artistic  finish  of  those  of  Amos  or 
Isaiah,  nor  the  laboured  completeness  of  Ezekiel's  "  (p,  256).    Ha  re- 
marks justly  of  Ezekiel :   '^  He  has  imagination,  but  not  poetical 
talent"  (p.  278)  ;  and  of  Nahum  :  "Nahum's  poetry  is  fina    Of  all 
the  prophets  he  is  the  one  who  in  dignity  and  force  approaches  most 
nearly  to  Isaiah :  there  is  no  trace  of  that  prolixity  of  style  which 
becomes  soon  afterwards  a  characteristic  of  the  prophets  of  the 
Chaldean  period"  (p.  315). 

Dr.  Driver  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canon  according  to  the  Jews.  He  says  :  ''  The  Jews  possess  no 
tradition  worthy  of  real  credence  or  regard,  but  only  vague  and  un- 
certain reminiscences,  intermingled  often  with  idle  speculttioo&." 
The  threefold  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  Law,  Prophets,  and 
*^  Hagiographa,"  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  of  '*  Jesus  of  Sirach/ 
c.  B  c.  130,  and  may  have  existed  earlier.  The  letters  in  the  opening 
of  2  Maccabees,  purporting  to  be  written  B.C.  144,  stating  that 
Nehemiah  "  founded  a  library,  and  gathered  together  the  things  con- 
•cerning  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  the  writings  of  David  and  letters 
of  kings,*'  are  both  "  spurious  and  untrastworthy."  Similarly,  "  The 
Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,"  c.  A.D.  100,  which  states  that  Ezra  rewrote 
the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Bible,  after  they  were  burnt,  by  a  di?iae 
material  revelation,  is  ^'  a  legend  unworthy  of  credit."  The  famoas 
passage  in  the  Talmud,  B4ba  B&thra,  14&,  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
different  books,  "  is  manifestly  destitute  of  historical  value."  "  The 
age  and  authorship,"  he  siys,  "  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
can  be  determined  (so  far  as  this  is  possible)  only  upon  the  hm^  of 
the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  books  themselves,  by  metbod^ 
^U3h  as  those  followed  in  the  present  volume  :  no  external  evidence 
worthy  of  credit  exists." 
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Dr.  Cornill  treats  this  subject  more  concisely^  with  similar  conolu- 
«ioiis,  at  the  end  of  his  book.  He  approves  of  Buhl's  opinion  that 
the  Scriptures,  as  a  whole,  were  first  used  as  canonical,  in  the  techni- 
cal sense  of  a  suf&cient  and  right  rule  of  faith  and  conduct,  by  the 
Christian  Fathers  in  the  fourth  century.  The  earliest  appearance  of 
anything  like  canonicity  is  in  connection  with  the  proclamation  of 
Deuteronomy  (2  Kings  zziii.  1 — 7).  The  Law,  as  a  whole,  was  the 
first  to  become  canonical  (B.C.  621 — 444).  The  statement  in  2  Mac- 
cabees ii.  13  has  this  amount  of  truth  in  it,  that,  after  Ezra  and 
Nehemiab,  no  book  was  taken  up  into  the  Scriptures  which  did  not 
bear  an  earlier  name.  After  the  Law,  the  Prophets  as  a  whole  (b.c. 
:275^250),  and  then  the  Hagiographa  as  a  whole  (c.  B.C.  100)  gained 
canonicity,  though  single  books  wore  que^ioned.  As  late  as  a.  D.  90 
The  Song,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Proverbs,  Buth,  and  even  Ezekiel 
were  considered  by  many  doubtful  The  names  and  orders  of  the 
different  books  varied  greatly.  The  Book  of  Numbers  was  known  by 
three  several  titles ;  Lamentations  by  two.  The  Talmud  gave  the 
number  of  books  as  twenty-four ;  Josephus  and  the  Fathers  reduced 
them  to  twenty-two,  to  bring  them  tp  the  number  of  the  letters  in 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Jerome,  by  splitting  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles, 
and  Ezra  each  into  two,  and  separating  Lamentations  from  Jeremiah, 
increased  the  number  to  twenty-seven,  to  include  also  the  final  letters, 
1  D  J  H  and  r  1 

Dr.  Cornill  adds,  what  is  a  serious  omission  from  Dr.  Driver's 
book,  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  text.  Earlier,  in  §  4,  he  dis- 
4;usses  the  age  of  writing  among  the  Hebrews,  and  says,  '*  on  the 
ground  of  documentary  evidence  in  the  pap3rrus  of  Anastasis  lU., 
that  an  active  and  regular  official  correspondence  existed  between 
XSgypt  and  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh  Merenptah, 
the  evermore  probable  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  it  would  be  rash  to 
deny  to  Moses  a  knowledge  of  writing.''  David  had  his  recorder  and 
«cribe  (2  Sam.  xx.  24  f.)  and  could  write  himself  (2  Sam..xi.  14  f.). 
That  reading  and  writing  were  general  at  a  comparatively  early  date 
appears  from  Jud.  viii.  14 ;  and  the  cursive  character  of  the  inscription 
on  the  Mesha  stone,  erected  about  125  years  after  David's  death, 
implies  an  already  advanced  development  of  the  art  of  writing.  The 
Hebrew  tradition,  says  Dr.  Cornill,  that  the  present  "Quadrat"  style 
is  not  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Semitic  writing  is  correct,  but  not  that  it 
was  introduced  by  Ezra  from  Babylonia.  Later,  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch is  still  written  in  old  Hebraic  character.  The  ".  Quadrat,''  which 
is  closely  akin  to  the  "  Palmyrenic  Egyptian- Aramaic  cursive  "Writing, 
was  certainly,  however,  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jesus  (Matt.  v.  18)  and 
ctiJi  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Persian  period.    The  two  styles  are* 
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mixed  in  the  inscription  of  Arak  el  Emir  of  B.C.  176  ;  and  the  writinjf 
is  almost  quite  '* Quadrat''  on  the  so-called  ''Grave  of  Jacob"  in 
Jerusalem,  c.  B.C.  100.  The  ancient  Hebrew  writing  on  the  Shiloah 
and  Mesha  inscriptions  is  an  old  Semitic  cursive  style  akin  to  the 
Phoenician,  without  stops  or  vowels.  The  "  matres  lectionis  ^  partly 
supplied  the  defect  of  the  latter,  but  were  scantily  used,  beoomingt 
however,  more  general  as  the  language  ceased  to  live,  though  still 
forbidden  in  the  Talmud  as  untraditional.  Jerome  complains  of  the- 
varied  meanings  of  Hebrew  words  in  a  way  which  clearly  prorea 
that  the  present  vowels  were  not  id  use  in  writing  in  his 
day.  Bat  in  the  oldest  Hebrew  MS.,  A.D.  916  the  vowels  are 
included,  and  must  have  come  into  use  during  the  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  centuries  of  our  era.  The  agreement  among  all  existiog- 
MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  texts  is  so  remarkable  that  they  must  have  all 
come  from  a  single  copy  or  archetype.  The  wide  divergences  of  the 
Septuagiot  and  Targumim  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  veiy  close 
agreement  with  it  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  later  Greek  translations 
of  Aquila,  Tbeodotion,  and  Symmachus,  and  Jerome's  Latin  trans- 
lation, together  point  to  the  turn  of  the  first  and  second  centories  as 
the  date  of  this  archetype— «  date  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the 
Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  old  Arabian 
tradition  that  all  oodiced  of  the  Old  Testament  were  copies  of  one 
saved  from  Bitther,  where  Babbi  Akiba  was  martyred.  The  oon- 
sonant  text  therefore  of  this  '*  received  ^  or  *'  Massoretic  "  Hebrew 
may  have  come  from  Hadriao's  reign^  and  with  it  the  vocalua^m 
afterwards  adopted  in  writing. 

What,  now»  is  the  relation  of  this  "received"  op  "Massoretic*' 
text  to  the  original  Hebrew  ?  In  the  centuries  before  Hadrian  the 
toxt  was  not  preserved  with  the  same  "  sklavischen  Treue  "  (would  it 
had  been  I)  as  after,  as  a  study  of  parallel  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  abundantly  proves,  but  underwent  modifications  partly 
accidental,  such  as  omissions,  mis-readings,  and  errors  necessarily  con* 
sequent  in  a  change  of  writing,  and  partly  intentional  on  literary  and 
theological  grounds.  Hence,  for  getting  nearer  the  original  text  tb» 
value  of  comparison  of  the  "Massoretic''  with  the  Sanoaritan 
Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint  versions,  which  are  both  independent 
of  the  "  Massoretic  " ;  the  one,  in  ancient  Hebrew  writing,  from  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Samaritans  in  thr 
fourth  century  B.C.;  the  other  a  Greek  translation  made  ii» 
Alexandria.  The  former  alone  differs  from  the  "  Massoretic "  is 
about  6,000  instances ;  whilst  the  wide  divergence  from  it  of  the 
latter,  in  use  among  the  early  Ohristians,  led  to  controversy  between 
the  churches  and  the  synagc^es,  and  to  new  translations  in  Greek 
of   the   "Massoretic"   by  Aquila    (c.  a.d.   133-166,  very  literal), 
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Theodotion  (somewhat  later,  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Septaagint  into 
agreement  with  the  ''Massoretic"),  and  Symmachns  (oomparatively 
nnknown  in  Origen's  time  :  a  free  rendering).  Also  independent  of 
the  ''  Massoretic "  are  the  Aramaic  translations  of  the  Hebrew,  or 
Targamim,  made  for  nse  in  the  synagogues  as  Hebrew  became  a 
dead  tongue.  Less  valnable,  and  of  Christian  origin,  but  perhaps  in* 
dependent  of  the  '*  Massoretic,"  is  the  Peshito,  or  old  Syrian 
version.  The  old  Latin,  Coptic,  Ethiopian,  Gothic,  and  Armenian 
▼endons,  of  dates  varying  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  centuries,  are 
translations  of  the  Septuagint,  whilst  Jerome's  Latin  translation  is 
of  the  "Massoretic"  (a.d.  392-405). 

This  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Dr.  Comill*s  book,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Driver  has  not  found'space  to  deal,  even 
briefly,  with  the  same  important  subject.  Perhaps  in  a  future  edition, 
unless  the  subject  is  to  receive  special  treatment  in  the  Intemationat 
Theological  Library^  he  might  do  so.  It  would  strongly  fortify  his 
main  critical  position.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  Dn 
JDriver  has  ably  discussed  a  great  part  of  this  subject  in  the  introduc* 
tion  to  his  edition  of  Samuel.  Dr.  Cornill:  also  gives,  what  are  less 
inexcusably  absent  from  Dr.  Driver's  book,  sketches  of  the  history  of 
Old  Testament  criticism  and  of  the  history  of  the  Pentatenchal 
jmalysis.  Both  are  excellent,  but  hardly  wanted  in  an  introduction 
•of  this  kind. 

By  the  way,  it  is  melancholy  to  note  that  in  the  long  list  of 
.scholars  mentioned  in  these  historical  survejrs  the  names  of  only  two. 
JBuglishmen  appear — Hobbes.  and  Qeddes  J  But  surely  Colenso's  work 
might  have  been  recognised. . 

In  their  conclusions  as  to  the  Pentateuch  our  authors  are  practi-r 
•eally  at  one,  differing  only  in  detail.  They  agree  that  it  is  composed 
of  a  Prophetic  History  Book,'JE  (compiled  about  B.C.  650,  Cornill ; 
Driver  less  correctly,  ''  approximately  in  the  eighth  century  B.C."),  of 
•< Deuteronomy,"  D  (written  immediately  before  B.C.  621,  Cornill; 
Driver,  less  correctly,  iu  the  reign  of  Manasseh,"  therefore  before 
B.C.  639),  of  a  Book  of  Holiness,  H  (immediately  after  Ezekiel, 
•Cornill ;  less  correctly,  immediately  prior  to  him,  Driver),  and  of  a 
Priestly  History  Book,  P  (c.  B.C.  500,  in  Babylonia,  Cornill ;  Driver, 
less'  correctly,  **  in  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,*'  therefore 
before  B.C.  538).  They  also  agree  that  the  Prophetic  History  is 
made  up  of  fragments  of  a  lahvistic  narrative,  J  (of  Judean 
authorship,  before  b.c.  750),  and  of  an  Elohistic  narrative,  £  (of 
Ephraimite  authorship,  c.  B.C.  750) ;  that  Deuteronomy  (HiUdah's 
Law-Book,  originally  consisting  of  xii. — ^xxvi.,  Cornill ;  of  iv.  44— 
xxvi.,  Driver)  and  the  Priestly  History  Book  have  undergone 
expansion  in  successive  editions. 
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Both  authors  give  caref  al  analyses  (Comiirs  are  more  minate)  of 
these  component  documents,  and  whilst  they  necessarily  differ  as  to 
J  and  E,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  them  as  to  the  limit» 
of  D,  H,  and  P.  Dr.  Driver  supplements  his  analyses  with  cu^fnllj 
compiled  lists  of  linguistic  peculiarities,  and  treats  admirably  of  ther 
style  and  spirit  of  each  narrative. 

An  important  point,  however,  is  not  touched  upon  by  either  author. 
While  they  minutely  distinguish  the  different  narratives  and 
determine  their  respective  dates,  they  never  address  themselves  to  the 
question,  **  How  came  three  such  parallel  writings  as  J  and  E  and  P 
to  be  written  ?  "  Such  a  fact  is  a  unique  phenomenon  in  literature, 
and  demands  explanation.  The  literary  dependence  of  E  on  J, 
and  of  P  on  J  +  E  +  D  is  proved.  The  same  thread  runs  through 
them :  Creation,  antediluvians.  Flood,  list  of  nations,  patriarchs, 
Moses,  Exodus,  legislation,  arrival  in  Canaan.  Gen.  xx. — zxi.,  E,  is 
dependent  on  Gen.  xxvi.,  J  ;  xxvii.  21 — ^24,  E,  on  xxvii.  25—27 ; 
xxviii.  ll^  12,  E,  on  xxviii.  13,  J ;  xxx.  8»»,  E,  on  xxx.  %\  J  ;  xxx.  18* 
on  xxx.  16^  ;  Ex.  i.  15,  16,  E,  on  Ex.  i.  22  ;  Ex.  iii.  9,  E,  on  Ex.  iii.  7, 
etc.,  etc.  And  "  Adam,''  Gen.  v.  I  fL,  P,  is  dependent  on  "  Ha-adam,'' 
il  4*»— iv.,  J ;  the  corrupt  earth,  vi.  11,  P,  after  the  perfect  work, 
L — ^ii.  4'  ;  and  the  blameless  pedigree,  v.,  om.  29,  implies  a  knowledge 
of  Jahveh's  displeasure  in  ii.  4^ — iv.,  J ;  the  ten-membered  list  in  t., 
P,  is  made  up  of  the  seven-membered  list  in  iv.  16 — 24,  and  a  second 
list,  of  which  iv.  25  f .,  v.  29,  are  fragments,  J  ;  the  777  of  v.  31  shows 
acquaintance  with  iv.  23 ;  in  xix.  29,  P,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  expressly  assumed ;  xxxiv.  8—10,  P,  is  dependent  oa 
xxxiv.  11—12  ;  Ex.  vi.  2—5,  P,  on  Ex.  iii.  14—15,  E  ;  Nnm,  xx. 
2—13,  P,  on  Ex.  xvii.  l^  2\  5,  6,  7^  E,  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  dependence  is  of  such  a  kind  that  I  think  it  is  nnmis- 
takeable  that  P  was  written  to  supersede  J  E,  and  E  to  supersede  J. 
E  and  P  differ  from  J  in  being  written  '*  uno  ten(M:e "  throughout, 
each  the  work  of  a  single  hand  ;  J  is  rather  a  compilation,  a  stringing 
together  of  very  different  elements,  such  as  the  Eden  story  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  story  of  Bebekah  at  the  well  on  the  other  ;  such  as 
the  **  Blessing  of  Jacob,"  wherein  Judah  is  supreme,  and  the  Joseph. 
story,  where  Ephraim  is  supreme.  E  and  P,  moreover,  are  alike  in 
their  religious  unity,  each  showing  an  interest  in  the  use  of  the  Divine 
names,  and,  more  or  less  in  E,  very  strongly  and  markedly  in  P,  in 
religious  institutions.  I  believe  that  E  is  a  re-rvriting  of  J  from  a 
higher  religious  and  slightly  different  political  point  of  view,  with  the 
intent  to  supersede  it,  leaving  out  much  that  in  J  is  crude  and 
anthropomorphic.  And  that  P  was  intended  to  supersede  J  E  is 
obvious.  In  the  Eden  story,  for  instance — and  we  need  not  go 
further — child-bearing,  industry,  knowledgCi  civilisation  are  a  curse  ; 
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in  the  story  of  the  Six  Days'  Creation  they  are  a  blessing  :  "  Elohim 
blessed  man  and  said,  Be  fraitfol  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it  '*  (i.  28).  In  the  former  it  is  robbery  for  man  to 
strire  to  be  like  God  (iii.  5,  22^24  ;  xi.  6—9) ;  whereas  in  the  latter 
it  iii  his  natural  duty  and  privilege :  **  Elohim  created  m%n  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  Elohim  created  he  him  '*  (i.  27).  Such  contrast, 
here  and  elsewhere,  is  not  accidental,  buc  intentional.  E,  therefore, 
was  written  by  a  prophet  to  supersede  J,  but  failed  to  take  its  place 
in  the  affectioos  of  the  people.  P  was  written  to  supersede  J  E,  by 
a  priest,  and  more  miserably  failed.  J  E  and  J  E  D  P  are  both  the 
results  of  compromise. 

Coming  now  to  detail,  I  venture  to  join  issue  with  Dr.  Cornill  in 
bis  treatment  of  the  opening  sections  of  the  Jahvistic  narrative. 
That  the  Eden  story  is  independent  of  the  story  of  the  Flood  is 
generally  recognised.  Also  that  it  contains  Hebrew  elements,  such  as 
iv.  2**— 16*  (Cain  and  Abel),  iv.  23,  24  (Lamech's  sword-song),  and 
ix.  25 — ^27  (Noah's  curse  on  <Janaan).  But  to  speak  of  it  as  an  *'  echt 
hebraische  Ueberliof emng ''  is  surely  incorrect.  The  Eden  story  ia 
unmistakably  of  Chaldean  origin.  The  sacred  garden  and  divine 
abode,  iii.  8  ;  the  trees  of  knowledge  and  immortality,  the  sacred  river^ 
the  serpent  or  dragon,  the  cherubim,  the  flaming  sword,  the  plain  of 
Shinar  and  its  brick.  Babel  and  its  tower— the  centre  of  man  s  dis- 
persiou'-are  not  Hebrew,  but  Chaldean  elements.  Conclusive  is  the 
pessimistic  view  of  civilisation,  without  a  parallel  in  early  Hebrew 
thought :  knowledge  the  root  of  all  evil— (I)  the  loss  of  innocence^ 
iii.  7  ;  (2)  the  need  of  clothes,  7,  21 ;  (3)  family  life  and  popula- 
tion, 16  ;  (4)  the  necessity  of  labour,  (a)  agriculture  US.;  (b) 
habitation,  iv.  16  f. ;  (c)  cattle-breeding,  20  ;  then  (5)  pastoral 
music,  21 ;  (6)  arcs  and  crafts  and  weapons,  22 ;  (7)  brick- 
burning,  architecture,  great  cities,  and  foreign  tongues,  xi.  1 
— 9  ;  (8)  vine-planting,  drunkenness,  and  the  dishonour  of  parents, 
ix.  20 — 22.  The  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  opening  sections  of 
the  lahvistic  narrative  seem  best  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  lahvistic  author  had  before  him  Hebrew  and  Monotheistio 
versions  of  two  ancient  and  independent  polytheistic  (the  old 
polytheism  still  peeps  through,  iiL  1,  5,  22 ;  vi.  2  ;  xi.  7)  mytha 
^one  of  the  first  beginnings  of  humanity  ;  the  other  of  the 
world's  destruction  by  a  flood,  which  he  largely  re-wrote  (cf.  vL  6—7 
with  iii.  22—24 ;  vii..22,  with  ii.  7  ;  viii.  21,  with  iii.  8  ff.,  22  f. ; 
vi.  3 ;  xi.  6  £P. ;  and  note  "rain,'*  ii.  6  ;  vii.  4  ;  "  face  of  the  ground," 
ii.  6,  9  ;  19  ff. ;  iii.  17, 19 ;  iv.  14  ;  vi.  7 ;  vii.  4,  23 ;  viii.  8  ;  "  make,** 
ii.  4^  18  ;  vi  6  f.),  and  wove  into  a  single  narrative  by  means  of  a 
Hebrew  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  a  second  and  pious  list  of  Noah's 
ancestors,  iv.  25  f .  .  .  .  v.  29,  .  .  •  made  up  from  the  list  in  iv.  16^-^ 
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24  ;  and  condnded  with  another  Hebrew  fragment,  ix.  25—27.  The 
disooTery  of  the  Chaldean  original  of  the  Eden  story  in  the  Anyrita 
tablets  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time.  See  already  the  cylinder 
picture  of  Adam  and  Eve  (?)  in  the  British  Museum.  The  hypothens 
of  different  editions  of  J  (J*  J'  J,'  etcO  seems  to  me  to  rest  on 
yery  slender  endenoe.  The  lahTistic  narratiTe  is  not^  in  its  Yerj 
nature,  the  work  of  one  hand,  like  E  or  P,  but  a  compilation :  i 
stringing  together  of  old  materials  of  very  different  date  and  aathor* 
ship  into  a  connected  story.  Tbe  Eden  and  Flood  stories  point  to 
early  contact  with  Ghaldea,  probably  through  the  Canaaoitei. 
Lamech*s  sword-song  and  Noah's  curse  on  Canaan  also  probably  date 
from  the  Canaanite  period.  The  patriarchal  stories  grew  into  their 
lahyistic  shape  during  the  Ephraimitic  supremacy  between  Jeroboam 
L  and  Jeroboam  II*  (the  evident  pride  of  the  lahvistic  narrator  in 
his  beautiful  version  of  the  Joseph  story,  by  the  bye,  seems  to  me 
to  prove  conclusively  that  the  lahvist  was  an  Ephraimite :  sgaiost 
both  Dr.  Comill  and  Dr.  Driver).  And  the  Blessing  of  Jsoob 
(omittiog  the  interpolation  zlix.  24^ — ^26  :  see  my  note  in  last  number 
of  Stade's  Zeitschriftfur  Alt.  Test  Wissenseha/tj  pp.  262  fiL,  where  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  these  verses  have  been  interpolated  into  the 
Judean  poem  from  the  Ephraimitic  '^Blessing  of  Moses,*'  Dent 
zxxiii,  thereby  destroying  its  unit^ :  against  Drs.  Cornill  and  Driver, 
who  adopt  the  old  opinion  that  the  *'  Blessing  of  Jacob  "  is  a  collec- 
tion of  different  local  verses)  belongs  to  the  reign  of  David.  Snch 
editorial  matter  as  Gkn.  iv.  11—14;  vL  4;  xii.  9  ;  ziiL  1,  3,  4; 
zviii.  17,  221"— 33*  (and  the  concealing  of  lahveh  behind  "three 
angels"  in  this  and  following  chapter :  see  article  in  current  number 
of  Stade'd  ZeiUehr.)^  xzii.  2,  "Moriah,"  instead  of  "Amorite," 
20 — 24 ;  XXV.  1 — 6  ;  zxvi.  2 — 5,  etc.,  do  not  require  an  earJier  hand 
than  J  E. 

I  venture  to  differ  from  both  our  authors  respecting  Genesis  xv.  and 
xxJLviii.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  place  for  either  of  these  chapters 
in  J.  Chap.  xv.  is  certainly  composite,  but  is  not  mad  up  of  material 
from  J  or  E.  Rather  it  is  an  editorial,  Bl%  story,  worked  over  by 
the  priestly  redactor  B^  Chap,  xxxviii.  is  not  Jahvistic.  It  differs 
from  the  lahvist's  work  like  calico  from  silk.  It  is  akin  in  didactic 
purpose  to  the  priestly  narrative,  but  is  excluded  from  it  on  lingnisUc 
grounds.  It  deals,  like  the  story  of  Ruth  (which  contains  a  reference 
to  this  chapter  in  iv.  12),  but  in  a  very  different  spirit,  with  the 
Levirate  law,  as  Jud.  xix.  (with  which  for  its  isolated  and  offensive 
character  it  may  be  compared)  deals  with  the  subject  of  concnbinage  ; 
and  for  this  end  Er  and  Onan  are  conveniently  and  summarily  dis* 
posed  of,  7, 10.  As  Jud.  xix.  is  more  or  less  based  on  Gkn.  xviiL,  zix^ 
6o  Oen.  xxxviii.  is  dependent  on  O^n.  xxv.  '24-26.      Hence  the 
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lahyistic  expressions  ('^lahyeh,"  7,  10;  "conceired  and  bare,  and 
called  his  name/'  3,  4,  5,  of.  iv.  1,  25,  xzix.  32ff).  C£.  the  priestly 
expressions  in  Gren.  xir.  Tamar  is  a  recollection  of  Absalom's  sister^ 
2  Sam.  xiiL     Gren.  xlvi.  12,  of.  Num.  xxvi.  19-22,  is  editorial. 

Dr.  Gomill  gives  penetrating  analyses  of  Geo.  xxvil  (unanalysed  by 
Dr.  Driver) ,  and  xxxvii.  (less  caref  ally  by  Dr.  Driver).  Concerning  the 
former,  how  can  Dr.  Oomill  split  the  beautiful  verses  2?»,  28  ?  Cf .  the 
•ocm junction  in  lahvistic  poetry  of  ^*  lahveh  "  and  *'  Elohim"  in  Gen.  ix« 
25fiP.  With  regard  to  the  latter  :  surely  15-17*  are  editorial  to  explain 
Joseph's  presence  both  at  Sbechem,  13*,  14^,  J,  and  Dothan,  1?>,  E. 
Our  authors  are  almost  entirely  at  one  in  their  analysis  of  the  difficult 
chapter  xxxiv.  Dr.  Driver,  I  think,  is  more  correct  in  dividing  it 
l>etween  J  and  P,  than  Dr.  Cornill,  who  divides  it  between  J  and  E  : 
note,  *^  which  she  bare  unto  Jacob,"  1,  cf.  xvi.  15,  16,  xxv.  12 ; 
-"  prince,'*  2,  cf .  xvii.  20  ;  xxv.  16  ;  "  get  possessions,"  10,  cf .  xvii.  8 
etc.;  ** every  male,"  16,  22,  24,  25,  cf.  xvii.  10,  12;  ** substance," 
53,  cf.  xxxi,  18,  etc. ;  cf.  8-10,  14-18  with  xxiiL  7-9, 13-15 ;  20,  24 
with  xxiii.  10,  18  ;  tnx,  10,  cf .  xxiii.  4,  9,  20  ;  nno,  10,  cf.  xxiii.  16. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Shechem  in  the  P  story  did  more  than  fidl 
in  love  with  Dinah ;  13^,  27**  are  editorial 

.  Our  authors  differ  somewhat  in  their  analysis  of  Exodas  ix.  13-35. 
Dr.  Driver  assigns  ix.  13-21,  23*.34,  to  J  ;  ix.  22,  23%  24%  35  to  E. 
Dr.  Cornill,  ix.  13-21,.  23^  24  (in  part)  25»,  26,  27  (in  part)  28-30, 
33  to  J  ;  ix.  22-23*^,24^  31,  32,  35  to  E.  I  venture  to  restore  J  thus  : 
^<is«  And  lahveh  said  unto  Mosheh, '  Rise  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  stand  before  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  lahveh, 
the  €k)d  of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me. 
->'  Behold,  tomorrow  about  this  time  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very 
^evous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been  in  Mizraiim  since  the  day  it  was 
ionnded  even  until  now.'  ^  And  lahveh  rained  hail  upon  the  land  of 
Mizraiim ;  '^and  the  hail  was  very  grievous,  such  ad  had  not  been  in 
all  the  land  of  Mizraiim  eince  it  became  a  nation.  **  Only  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  where  were  the  sons  of  Israel,  was  there  no  hail.  ''  And 
Pharaoh  sent  and  called  for  Mosheh  and  said  unto  him,  ^  *  Intreat 
lahveh  ;  for  there  hath  been  enough  hail ;  and  I  will  let  you  go,  and 
ye  shall  stay  no  longer.'  ^  And  Mosheh  said  unto  him,  *  As  soon  as  I 
am  gone  out  of  the  city,  I  will  spread  abroad  my  hands  unto  lahveh.* 
^  And  Mosheh  went  out  of  the  city  from  Pharaoh,  and  spread  abroad 
his  hands  unto  lahveh  ;  and  the  hail  ceased.  ^  But  when  Pharaoh 
jsaw  that  the  hail  was  ceased,  he  made  his  heart  stubborn,  ^  and  did 
not  let  the  sons  of  Israel  go."  And  the  following  I  would  give  to  P : 
-**  **  And  lahveh  said  unto  Mosheh, '  Stretch  forth  thine  hand  toward 
the  heavens,  that  there  may  be  hail  in  all  the  land  of  Mizraiim,  upon 
man  and  upon  beast,  and  upon  every  herb  of  the  field,  throughout  the 
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land  of  Mizraiim.'  '^  And  Mosheh  stretched  forth  bis  rod  towards  the 
heavens  ;  and  lahveh  sent  thunders  and  bail,  and  fire  ran  dowa  unto 
the  earth.  ^  And  the  hail  smote  throngbont  all  the  land  of  Mizraiim 
all  that  was  in  the  field,  both  man  and  beast ;  and  the  hail  smote 
every  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  field.  '^But  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  was  stiffened  [and  he  hearkened  not  nnto  themlf  as 
Jahveh  had  spoken/'  The  remainder  is  editorial.  This  latter  natra- 
tive  is  P,  not  E.  Cf .  ix.  22,  with  8 :  *'  toward  the  heavens ;"  and 
note  that  Mosheh  acts  similarly  in  10.  Observe,  '*  npon  man  and 
upon  beast,**  22,  25,  cf .  9, 10,  viii.  17, 18 ;  "  throngbont  the  land  of 
Mizraiim,*'  22,  25,  cf.  9,  viii.  16,  17:  "  stiffened,"  35*,  cf.  12. 

Again.    Dr.  Driver  assigns  x.  IS*',  14»»— 10,  28,  29  ;  xL  4—8 ;  xii. 
29,  30,  to  J  :   X.  12—13%  14%  20—27 ;  xi.  1—3,  9,  10,  to  E.    Dr- 
CJomill,  X.  12—13%  14%  15%  20  -27  ;  xi.  1—3,  to  E  :  the  rest  of  x., 
xi.  4—8  ;  xii.  29,  30,  to  J :  and  xi.  9,  10,  to  P.    I  woold  restore  J 
as  foUows  :  ^.isb  (t  ^^  lahveh  brooght  an  east  wind  npon  the  land 
all  that  day,  and  all  the  night ;  and  when  it  was  morning,  the  east 
wind  brought  the  locasts.    ^^^And  they  rested  in  all  the  borders  of 
Mizraiim ;    very  grievous  were  they  ;    before  them   there  were  no 
snob  locasts  as  they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.    ^^And  they 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  land,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened. 
''And  Pharaoh  made  haste  to  call  for  Mosheh,  and  he  said,  '^  <  Entreat 
lahveh,  your  God,  that  he  may  take  away  from  me  this  death  only.' 
i*And  he  went  out  f  roai  Pharaoh  and  entreated  lahveh.    '*And  lahveh 
turned  an  exceeding  strong  west  wind  which  took  up  the  locusts,  and 
drove  them  into  the  sea  of  Bushes  ;  there  remained  not  one  loonst 
in  aU  the  border  of  Mizraiim.     [But  Pharaoh  made  stubborn  his 
heart],  '^and  did  not  let  the  sons  of  Israel  go.    ^  '  And  lahveh  said 
unto  Mosheh,  *  Yet  one  plague  more  will  I  bring  upon  Pharaoh,  and 
npon  Mizraiim  ;  afterwards  he  will  let  you  go  hence.    [And]  when 
he  shall  let  you  go,  he  shall  surely  thrust  you  out  hence  altogether. 
[€k)  in  unto   Pharaoh,  and  say  nnto  him],    ^Thus  saith  lahveh. 
About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  Mizraiim ;'  and  all 
the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Mizraiim  shall  die,  from  the  firstborn  of 
Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  nnto  the  firstborn  of  the 
slave-girl  that  is  behind  the  mill ;  and  all  the  firstborn  of  cattle. 
•  And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Mizraiim^ 
such  as  there  hath  not  been  like  it,  nor  shall  be  any  more.'    ^  ^  And 
Pharaoh  [spake]  unto  Mosheh,  and  said,  *  Go  ye,  serve  lahveh ;  only 
let  your  flocks  and  your  herds  be  stayed  ;  let  your  little  ones  also  go 
with  you.'    ^  And  Mosheh  said,  *  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  ns ; 
there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind  ;  for  thereof  must  we  take  to 
serve  lahveh  our  God.'    ^-  ^  Now  the  man  Mosheh  was  veiy  gr^^ 
in  the  land  of  Mizraiim  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  people ;  and  Pharaoh  said  unto  bim,  ^  Get  thee  from  me, 
take  heed  to  thyself,  see  my  face  no  more  ;  for  in  the  day  thou  seest 
my  face  thou  shalt  die.'  '*  And  Mosheh  said,  *  Thou  hast  spoken 
well ;  I  will  see  thy  face  again  no  more.'  ^-  »^And  he  went  out  from 
Pharaoh  in  hot  anger.  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  at  midnight  that  lahyeh 
smote  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Mizraiim." 

And  I  would  give  to  P :  "*  »**And  lahveh  said  unto  Mosheh, 
'  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  land  of  Mizraiim  for  the  locusts,, 
that  they  may  oome  up  upon  the  land  of  Mizraiim,  and  eat  every  herb 
of  the  land,  even  all  that  the  hail  hath  left.'  ^'^And  Mosheh 
stretched  forth  his  rod  over  the  land  of  Mizraiim,  ^  and  the  locusts 
went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Mizraiim,  ^^^  and  they  did  eat  every  herb* 
of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had  left ;  and 
there  remained  not  any  green  thing,  either  tree  or  herb  of  the  field 
through  all  the  land  of  Mizraiim.  '^  But  lahveh  stiffened  the  heart 
of  Pharaoh,  .  .  .  ''And  lahveh  said  unto  Mosheh,  Stretch  out 
thine  hand  towards  the  heavens,  that  there  may  be  darkness  over  the- 
land  of  Mizraiim,  even  darkness  which  may  be  touched.  "And 
Mosheh  stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  the  heavens  ;  and  there  was 
a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Mizraiim  for  three  days  ;  ^  they 
saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days  ; 
but  all  the  sons  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings.  "  But  lahveh 
stiffened  Pharaoh's  heart  ...  ^  '  Aud  Jahveh  said  unto  Mosheh  r 
'  Pharaoh  will  not  hearken  unto  you  ;  that  my  wonders  may  be 
multiplied  in  the  land  of  Mizraiim.  And  Mosheh  and  Aharon  did 
all  these  wonders  before  Pharaoh ;  bi^t  lahveh  stiffened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  and  he  did  not  let  the  sons  of  Israel  go  out  of  his  land.''' 
The  remainder  is  editorial. 

If  the  above  passages  are  correctly  given  to  P,  there  is  no  real 
evidence  that  the  Elohist,  except  in  iii.  15,  and  zz.  1,  uses  the  name- 
"lahveh"  in  the  Pentateuch.  ^Distinct  instances  to  the  contrary 
are,  iv.  20»» ;  xiii.  17—19 ;  xix.  2^  19  ;  xx.  18-21 ;  xx.  1 ;  xxiv.  IS"* ; 
xxL  6,  13  ;  xxii.  7,  8  ;  xxxii.  16  ;  xviii.  6,  12,  15,  16,  19,  21,  23.  It 
is  hardly  reasonable  that  a  writer  who  is  so  careful  in  the  use  of  the 
divine  name,  "  Elohim,"  before  iii.  15,  should  use  it  after  that  indis- 
criminately  with  "  lahveh."  •  I  would,  therefore,  assign  xv.  20  (om. 
<*  the  sister  of  Aharon"),  24*  ;  xvii.  3,  2^  7*«  (place  named  *•  Massah," 
"  tempting,"  2^  7*«,  not  "  Meribah,"  "  striving,"  2%  7»>),  and  Num.  x.  2» 
(om.  "  Chobab,  the  son  of  ")  30, 33, 35, 36, 34  (the  parallel  to  Ex.  xviil), 
and  other  passages  often  assigned  to  E,  to  J.  Dr.  Gomill  is  surely 
right  in  giving  "  das  Bundesbuch,"  Ex.  xxi.— xxiv.  (which,  I  think, 
originally  consisted  of  only  xxi.  1— 13*  ...  15  ...  17,  16, 18— 23»  . . . 
26— xxii.  16, 18 ;  xxiv.  18^  :  notice  the  formula,  *'  If  a  man  .  .  .  thea 
«  • ",  which  restore  in  xxi.  2,  and  xxii.  18  ;  and  read  *^  Elohim'*  in 
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jcxii.  10,  with  LXX. ;  insert  xxiv.  12, 13%  14,  13^,  between  xx.  17*  and 
zxL  1,  reading  ''  Elohim  *'  in  xziv.  12)  to  E ;  bnt  is  he  camd  in 
itdopting  Knenen's  suggestion  that  it  originally  was  given  to  Moses, 
not  at  Mount  Sinai,  bat  at  the  point  of  entrance  into  Oanaan,  like 
Deateronomy,  and,  therefore,  stood  later  in  the  narrative?  One 
fact  seems  fatal  to  this  otherwise  plausible  conjecture ;  namely,  that 
the  scene  of  xviii.,  which  must  have  followed  the  ''  Bundesbuch  "  (16, 
"I  make  them  know  the  statutes  of  Elohim,  and  his  laws";  20, 
^  Thou  shalt  teach  them  the  statutes  and  the  laws  ")  is  laid  still  ui 
the  wilderness,  xviii.  1^  ("how  that  lahveh  had  brought  land 
out  of  Mizraiim'*),  2^  (<< after  he  had  sent  her  away*'),  8—11  is 
•editoriaL 

Driver  contributes  nothing  to  the  analysis  of  the  dif&cult  chaps« 
Num.  xxii.  2 — xxiv.,  but  Comill  assigns  xxiL  3*,  4, 5  (in  pt.),  11  (in  pi), 
22 — ^34,  39,  xxiv.  (in  the  main)  to  J.  I  would  suggest  that  xxiL  3^,  4 
j(om.  "  elders  of  Midian  "),  6  (ex.  "  to  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  River,*' 
possibly  a  fragment  of  E  ;  read  *'  Ammon  **  with  LXX. ;  "  cover  the 
eye  of  the  land,**  cf .  Ex.  x.  6,  15  J),  6,  7  (om.  '*  and  the  elders  of 
Midian"),  H  (cf .  6),  17  (om."  for  ''),18  (the  answer  to  11, 17),  22  (directiy 
contradicts  20),  23—27%  31—34  (Balaam  returns  home),  37  (Balak 
^oes  in  person  after  him,  cf.  17),  39  (continues  37),  xxiv.  2  (oontinues 
jxxii.  39),  6—7,  8»»,10  (om.  "these  three  times"),  11  (cf. xxii.  17,  37),  12i 
13  (cf.  xxii.  18),  14,  17—19  ;  and  xxii.  2,  3*,  8  ("princes"  not  "elden," 
7 ;  read  "Elohim"),  9  (cf.  Gen.  xx.  3,  xxxL  24,  E),  10, 12  (answer  to 
10),  13  ("princes ;"  read  "Elohim"  with  LXX.),  14—16  (** princes"), 
19  (cf.  8),  20,  21  Ccf.  Gen.  xxii.  3),  36,  38,  41,  xxiii.  1-3  (read 
^*  Elohim  "  with  LXX.),  4, 5  (read  «  Elohim  "  with  LXX.),  6—10, 1 1, 12 
(read  "Elohim"  with  LXX.),  13—17  ("princes,"  read  "Elohim" 
with  the  LXX.),  18, 19,  20  ("men,»cf.  10),  21,  22  {Ood,  not  2?awrf,the 
king  m  Israel,  cf.  xxiv.  17,  ff.),  24,  25,  26  (read  "Elohim"  with  the 
LXX),  make  two  parallel  Balaam  stories  from  J  and  E  respective!/. 
Editorial,  therefore,  are  28 — 30  (I  cannot  believe  the  Jahviet  wrote 
anything  so  silly :  the  mythological  serpent  in  Gren.  iii.  is  no  parallel), 
35,  40  ("sent"  fits  iU  with  36  or  37),  xxiii.  23  (interrupts  22,  24),  27 
—xxiv.  1,  3,  4  ("El  Shaddai"  very  suspicious),  8*  (cf.  xxiii.  22),  9* 
<cf.  Gen.  xlix.  9),  9»»  (cf.  Gen.  xxvii.  29),  15,  16  (cf.  3,  4),  20—24,  and 
probably  the  "  angel "  in  xxii.  22—27,  31—34.  Comill  surely  rightly 
follows  Budde  in  tracing  J  and  E  in  the  historical  books,  Judges— 
Xings ;  but  how  far  Budde's  analysis  is  trustworthy  is  another  matter. 
The  question  is  too  large  to  deal  with  here,  but  that  the  Prophetic 
£oarces  of  the  Hexateuch  are  also  among  the  sources  of  these  his- 
tories is  not  only  d  friori  most  probable,  but  incontestably  proved  by 
such  passages,  among  many  others,  as  Jud.  vi.  36—40  (E:  note 
"Elohim  ;"  "rose  up  earJy  in  the  morning"),  viL  13—15*  (E:  "BIo- 
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him;"  "the  dream"  and  its  interpretation,  cf.  Gen.  zxzvii.  5,  9;^ 
xL  6  fP. ;  xli.},  1  Sam.  iii.  4—10  (E  :  "Samnel  ...Here  am  I,"  cf. 
€ten,  xxii.  7, 11 ;  xxviL  l^  xxxvii.  13,  xlvi  2  f . ;  Ex.  iii.  4)  ;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
(J  ;  "find  favour  in  the  eyes  of,"  8 ;  with  2  cf.  Gen.  xiii.  2,  6 ;  with 
18  cf.  Gen.  xliii.  11  ;  with  23  cf.  xxiv.  64 ;  with  32  cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  27 ; 
with  35  cf .  Gen.  iv.  7,  xxxii.  20 ;  and  note  the  fine  descriptive  power) ;: 
2  Sam.  xiii.  (J :  with  12  ct  Gen.  xxxiv.  2^  7^ ;  with  18  cf.  Gen. 
xxxvii.  3,  23,  32  ;  with  22  cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  60  ;  with  36  cf.  Gen.  xxvii. 
38,  L  11).  No  treatment  of  these  hooks  can  ho  adequate  that 
disregards  such  phenomena,  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  Driver 
should  have  made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  them.  He  gives,  however^ 
useful  lists  of  peculiar  expressions.  I  cannot,  hy  the  hy,  agree  with 
either  of  our  authors  in  treating  Jud.  xix.  as  containing  an  ancient 
narrative.  It  is  only  "  old  in  style  and  representation  **  hy  imitation  of 
Gen.  xix.,  and  like  Gen.  xxxviii.  is  of  late  and  post-exiliai;!  authorship^ 
Ck>ming  now  to  the  prophets,  the  following  tahle  will  show  how 
Driver  and  Comill  converge  in  their  analysis  of  "  Isaiah  ": — 


Chapters, 


ii. — ^v. 


viL  1— ix.  7.      • 
ix.  8— X.  4     ,    . 


x.  5— xii.  6  »    • 

xiiL  l^xiv.  28 , 

xiv.  24-27      •    • 

28-82      ,    . 

XV. — xvi*  12  .    • 


Dbiybb. 


Reign  of   Jotham  (B.C. 
735),orHezekiah  (701) 


Beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Ahaz. 


XJmah(740?)  •  .  , 
Syro-Ephraimite  war 
Syro-Ephraimite  war 


Hezekiah  and  Sennach- 
erib C701), 


Exilian,   shortly  before 

649. 
Hesekiah  and  Sennaoh- 

erib  (701). 
Shortly   after   Sargon*s 

death,  in  705. 
Pre-IsaiiEmio ;     XJzziah's 

reign ;  defeat  of  Moab 

by  Jeroboam  II, 


GOBNILL, 


i.  1,  editorial ;  2, 3,  Jotham ; 
4-9,  end  of  Syro-Ephraim- 
ite war  (734) ;  10-17,  Heze- 
kiah  (701) ;  18-32,  end  of 
Syro-Ephiaimite  war  (734). 

iL  1,  editorial ;  2-4,  Deutero- 
Isaianic ;  5 — v.  24,  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Ahaz ; 
25,  editorial;  26-30,  Ahaz  :: 
should  foUow  ix.  8-21. 

XJzziah  (735  ?). 

Syro-Ephndmite  war. 

ix.  8-21,  Ahaz;  Syro-Eph- 
raimite war  :  ix.  9,  10,  the 
siege  of  Samaria  (722^; 
X.  l*4a,  Ahaz;  Syro-Eph- 
raimite war:  should  IoIt 
low  V.  1-24  ;  4^  editorial. 

X.  5-34,  Sargon  (722-710); 
xi.  1-9,  Ahaz,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Syro-Ephraimit& 
war,  of.  viL  l-ix.6;  xi.  lO-r 
xii.  6,  Deutero-Isaianio. 

xiii.  1,  editorial ;  xiiL  2— xiv,. 
23,  exilian,  o.  538. 

Sennacherib  ?  or  Sargon  f 
cf.  X.  5-34. 

Shortly  after  Sargon*8  aoceS"* 
sion,  722. 

Pre  •  Isalanio  ;  ITzziah'ff 
reign  ;  defeat  of  Moab  by 
Jeroboam  II. 
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ChapterB. 

Dhiyeb. 

CoionLL. 

XV. — ^xvi  13, 14  . 

shortly  before  711. 

Epilogue  by  Isaiah,  in  711. 

xvii  1-11  .    .    . 

Immediatelj  before  the 

Immediately  after  the  ofat- 

outbreak  of  the  Syro- 

break      of      the     Sjio- 

Ephraimite  war. 

Ephraimite  war. 

12-14  .    .    . 

Seimaoherib'8   inyasion, 

701. 
Sennacherib's   invasion. 

xviiL    .    .    .    . 

Sennacherib's  reign,  before 

701. 

704. 

Tix.  .    .    .    -    . 

Battle  of  Baphia,7207  . 

After  Sennacherib's  retreat, 

701. 
711. 

zx. 

711 

xxi.  1-10    .    .    . 

7107 

Deatero-Isaianic,  c  549. 

11-12  .    .    . 
13-17  .    .    . 

720  or  711? 

720or71ir 

(  Older  prophecies  nsed  bf 
{     Isaiah,  c.   720-711;  bnt 
(     possibly  by  a  later  editor. 

TTTli.  1-14  .     .     . 

711  or  701? 

701,  after  Sennacherib's  re- 
treat. 

16-26.    .    . 

Before  701 

Before  701. 

xxiii 

701? 

Exilian,  c  580. 

mv.—xxvu.     • 

"Early    post-exilic    pe- 
riod." 

0.  330,  areek  period. 

XXViiL— XTXiii.  . 

xxviii,    prior    to    722; 

xxviii. — xxxi.  701 ;  xxxii— 

xxix.  —  xxxii.,      702 ; 

xxxiiL,  post  exilian. 

xxxiii.,  701. 

xxxiy. — ^xxxY.    . 

Close  of  the  exile  .    •    . 

Close  of  the  exile,  peihapi 
by  the  author  of  xiii— 
xiv.  23. 

From  2  Kings;  xxxvii. 

From  2  Swings  ;  xxxvii.  6f  ? 

22-82;  Isaiah,  701. 

22-82,  Isaiah,  701 ;  xxxix. 
5-7,  before  704. 

xl.— Ixvi.    .    •    . 

Exilian,  the  work  of  an 

xL — ^xlviii.,  excepting   xlii. 

author    between    the 

1-7,  exilian,  546-538 ;  xlix. 

years  649-538. 

— Ixii.,  post-exilian,  by  the 
same  author  as  xl.— xlviii, 
excepting  Ivi.  9 — ^Ivii.  18, 
and   perhaps    lix.   3-1 6>; 
Ixiii.— IxvL,    post-exilian, 
by  a  different  author. 

Driver's  conclusions  simply  represent  a  less-developed  stage  of 
criticism  than  CornilPs. 

Corniirs  careful  analysis  of  "  Jeremiah  "  may  be  summarised  thus  :— 

The  "  Urrolle  "  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  604  :  i.,  ii.,  Ui. 
1—5,  19— iv.  2,  iv.  2— V.  19,  23— vi.  30,  vii.— viii.  9,  13— ix.,  x.  17- 
xi.  6,  9— xii.  6,  xiv.?  xv.  ?  1—10,  15—21,  xviii.  ?  xxv.  1—3,  8—11, 13*, 
15—29,  xlvi.  1—26,  xlvii.,  xlviii.  ?  xlix.  1—33. 

Later  prophecies,  before  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  597  :  xii  7— 
17,  xvi.  (cm.  14,  15),  xvu.  1—4?  6—13?  14—18,  and  in  the 
biographical  passages  xix.  1  — xx.  6,  xxvi.,  xxxv.,  xxxvi.,  xiv. 

Later  prophecies,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  597  :  xiii. 
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Later  prophecies,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  hef  ore  B.C.  586  :  zz  7 — 
18,  xxi.  11— xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxix.,  xxxii.  (om.  17 — ^23),  xxxiii.  4 — 13, 
xlix.  34—39. 

Later  prophecies,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  after  the  destraction  of 
Jerusalem :  xxx.  1—9, 12—14,  16—21,  xxxi.  1—34.  . 

Later  prophecies,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  in  the  biographical 
passages,  xxi.  1 — 10,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii. — xliv.  30. 

The  biographer  of  Jeremiah  and  compiler  of  hi^  writings,  in  the 
«ecoud  half  of  the  exile:  xix.— xxi.,  xxvi. — xxix.,  xxxiv. — xlv., 
J.  59—64. 

Later  additions:  iii.  6—18,  v.  20—22,  viii.  10—12  (repeats  vi. 
12—15),  X.  1—16,  xi.  7,  8,  xv.  11—14,  xvi.  14,  15  (from  xxiii.  7  f.), 
xvii.  19—27  (cf.  xxxiii.  14—26,  Neh.  xiii.  15—22),  xxv.  4—7,  12,  13»>, 
14,  30—38,  xxix.  16—20,  xxx.  10  f.  (repeated  in  xlvl  27  f.),  15,  22, 
^3  f.  (from  xxiii.  19  f.),  xxxi,  35—37,  xxxii.  17—23,  xxxiii.  1—3, 14— 
26  (16  f.  from  xxiii.  5  f.),  xxxix.  9—13,  xl  1—6,  xlvi.  27  f.,  1.— li. 
^,  Iii.  (from  2  Kings). 

Driver's  treatment  is  not  so  complete  ;  but  again  here  and  in  the 
•case  of  the  "  Second  Isaiah"  and  *'  Ezekiel"  he  adds  valnable  tables  of 
characteristic  expressions. 

Our  authors  agree  as  to  tha  unity  and  ganuineness  of  the  Book  of 
lEzekiel.  "  If  anywhere,"  say^  Coroill,  *'  a  book  in  the  Old  Testament 
bears  the  mark  of  authenticity  on  its  forehead,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
ooodition  in  which  it  left  its  author*s  hand,  that  book  is  *  Ezekiel.'  " 

Of  the  minor  prophets.  Driver  might  have  referred  to  the  objections 
io  Hosea  ii.  1 — 3,  and  to  Amos  ii.  4  f .,  iv.  13,  v.  8  f .,  ix.  56  in  spite 
of  Kuenen.  Driver  decides  conclusively,  against  Credner,  for  the  post- 
exilic  date  of  '*JoeP';  whilst  Cornill  dates  the  book  about  B.C.  400 
Hud  later  rather  than  earlier.  He  says, ''  In  the  book  of  Joel  we  have 
a  written  compendium  of  the  late  Jewish  eschatology,  at  the  period 
w^hen  the  newer  prophecy  was  passing  into  Apocalypse.*'  For 
*'  Jonah  ^  Driver  says  "  a  date  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  will  probably 
not  be  far  wide  of  the  mark";  Cornill:  *Uo wards  the  end  of  the 
Persian,  perhaps  rather  in  thtj  Greek  period."  The  following  gives 
our  authors'  conclusions  respectively  concerning  the  book  of  Micah. 


Chapters. 

Dbiveb. 

COBNILL. 

1,  ii.  Ml,  iii.    . 

Before  B.C.  722. 

Before  B.C.  722. 

di.  12-13-.     .     . 

Micah'?,  but  misplaced. 

Deatero-Isaianic. 

iv.,  V.    .    .    .    . 

Micah*8,    but    added    at 

iv.  1-4,  11— V.  4,  7-14,  Den. 

different  times  to  i. — 

tero-Isaianic ;  iv.  5-10,  v. 

iii.  Written  about  701. 

5,  G,  also  aa  interpolation 

iv.  1 0('' and  Shalt  oome 

even  unto  Babylon*  )  is 

an  interpolation.  Pos- 

siblyiv.  11-13  also. 
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Chapters. 


yi.  1 — vii.  6  ,    , 
vii.  7-20    .    .    . 


Dbiyeb. 


Reign  of  Manasseh ;  pro- 
iMiblj  not  Micah^s. 

Possibly  bj  anthor  of 
vi.  1-yii.  6,  and  exilian. 


COBKILL. 


Beign  of  Hanaaseh,  not 
Micah's. 

Dentero-Isaianio ;  ii.  12,  IS^ 
iv.  5-10,  V.  5,  6,  vii  7-20, 
probably  by  the  same  hand. 


Oomill  follows  Hitzig  in  assigning  to)  Habakknk  i. — ^ii.  8 ;  and 
ii.  9—20  and  iii.  to  later  writers.  Driver  certainly  exaggerates  when 
he  ranks  Habakknk  iii.  "for  sublimity  of  poetic  conception  and 
splendour  of  diction  with  the  finest  (Jad.  y.)  which  Hebrew  poetiy 
has  produced ; "  but  Oomill  is  wrong  in  speaking  of  the  poem  as  an 
<*  ungebnhrlich  iiberschatster  Psalm,"  which  "  bietet  reine  Rhetorik  " ; 
w.  17,  18  at  least  are  not  "reine  Rhetorik."  Driver  and  Cornill 
agree  that  "  Zephaniah"  dates  from  before  the  reformation  of  Josiab 
and  soon  after  the  Scythian  invasion,  i.  e.,  c,  630 :  but  the  latter  sus- 
pects passages  in  ii.,  and  especially  iii.  14 — ^20,  as  Deutero-Isaianic.. 
Driver  is  inclined  to  separate  Zechariah  ix. — ^xiv.,  and  to  assign 
ix. — ^xi.,  xii.  7 — 9  to  a  pre-exilian,  the  remainder  to  a  post-exilian 
date ;  but  Oomill  follows  Stade  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  whole 
section  and  giving  it  to  an  author  who  moved  among  the  ideas  of  the 
later  Jewish  Apocalypse  and  wrote  daring  the  struggles  of  th& 
"Diadochi,"  t.  e.,  c.  B.C.  280. 

Driver  introduces  his  chapter  on  the  Psalms  with  a  sketch  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  which  is  an  omission  from  Coraill's  book.  To  bi4 
list  of  purely  secular  songs,  p.  339,  Driver,  for  reasons  given  abovCr 
might  have  added  the  poem  in  G-en.  xlix.  And  Jud.  v.  is  as  secular  as 
Num.  xxi.  27—30.  To  the  Psalms  "  incorrectly  conjoined,"  p.  345, 
Driver  might  have  added  Ps.  zxiii. :  w.  5,  6  are  unconnected  with 
w.  1—4 ;  not  only  do  1—4  make  a  complete  Psalm  in  themselves,  bat 
TV.  5,  6  entirely  change  and  even  reverse  the  imagery :  "  the  table," 
"the  oil,"  "the  cup,"  "the  Temple,"  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shepherd  life  of  1—4,  and  the  divine  "goodness  and  mercy"  that 
^^folioWj**  6,  are  not  the  care  and  guidance  that  "  lead^"  1 — L  Ps,  xdii, 
1—4,  then,  might  be  added  to  Ewald's  list  of  Psalms  which  on  ses* 
thetic  grounds  could  have  been  David's.  Respecting  these,  Driver's  con- 
elusion  seenis  eminently  just :  "  If  Deborah,  long  before  David's  time 
had  *  sung  unto  Jahveh '  (Jud.  y.  3),  there  can  be  no  d  priori  reason 
why  David  should  not  have  done  the  same ;  and  in  2  Sanu  xxiii.  1, 
the  expression  'the  sweet  singer  of  Israel'  implies  that  David wa» 
the  author  of  religious  songs.  On  the  whole,  a  non  liquet  must  bo  onr 
yerdict :  it  is  possible  that  Ewald's  list  is  too  large,  but  it  is  not  cletr 
that  none  of  the  Psalms  contained  in  it  are  of  David's  composition.'^ 
At  the  eame  time,  as  Oomill  finely  says,  "  Dayid  the  Psalmist  is  a  post- 
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exilian  creation,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  development  of  IsraeFs  old 
history  into  a  '  Kirchengeschichte/  after  that,  through  the  institutions 
of  Deuteronomy  and  the  natural  sequence  of  eyeQt<«,  Israel  had 
passed  from  a  State  into  a  Church,  and  from  a  nation  into  a  com- 
munity. The  David  who  through  Messianic  prophecy  was  set  in  the 
middle  point  of  religious  interest,  of  whom  it  was  known  that  he  had 
made  poems  and  taken  active  pari  in  the  cultus,  could  only  have 
been  a  religious  poet,  and  all  religious  ^  Ljrrik  *  was  assigned  to  him,  as 
the  whole  of  proverbial  wisdom  to  his  son,  Solomon." 

Cornill  insists  rightly  on  the  relationship  of  "Proverbs*'  to  the 
Apocrypha.  The  "  Konigsspriiche "  in  Proverbs,  which  used  to  be 
advanced  as  the  surest  proof  of  a  pre-exilian  origin,  have  their 
counterpart  in  "Jesus  of  Sirach,''  vii.  4-6  ;  viii.  1-3  ;  x.  1-5.  Driver 
apparently  accepts  the  view  that  Prov.  i.-ix.  were  written  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  older  collection  x.-xxii.  16,  shortly  before  the  "  Exile"  ; 
but  as  Cornill  correctly  observes  the  *' Wisdon''  of  these  chapters 
cannot  be  separated  by  centuries  from  the  apocryphal  "  Wisdom.'' 
He  quotes  Beuss  with  approval  that  in  the  personification  of 
"  Wisdom  "  in  Prov.  viiL,  "  Jewish  metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of 
Alexandria,  speak  not  indeed  a  last  but  certainly  a  first  word.'*  "  The 
Hebrew  *  Wisdom,' "  he  says,  "  affords  us  a  parallel  phenomenon  to 
the  philosophy  of  Greece;  with  this  difference,  that  the  *  Hebrew' 
*  wisdom'  is  always  and  everywhere  ethically  and  religiou4y  con- 
ceived, Prov.  ii  6-10  ;  iii.  13-26.  It  is  not  philosophic  but  theologic, 
or  if  you  prefer,  theosophic  speculation.'^ 

The  crown  of  this  Hebrew  "wisdom- writing,"  later  than  Prov.  i.-ix. 
(xv.  7  is  directly  dependent  on  Prov.  viii.  25,  and  unintelligible 
without  it),  and  belonging  to  the  latesn  period  of  Hebrew  literature 
(against  Driver,  who  decides  for  the  Utter  half  of  the  exile)  is, 
according  to  Cornill,  the  Book  of  Job.  Into  his  spirited  treatment  of 
the  poem  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  ;  but  it  is  most  interesting  to 
find  the  German  critic,  though  on  internal  and  psychological  grounds, 
defending  the  "  EUhu  "  speeches,  which  Driver,  with  the  great  majority 
of  scholars,  rejects.  His  defence,  I  think,  cafl  only  deepen  the  con- 
viction that  "Job"  is  yet  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  Old 
Testament 

Another  still  unanswered  riddle  is  the  "  Song  of  Songs."  Cornill 
contents  himself  with  Beuss'  division  of  the  poem  into  sixteen  love 
idylls.  Driver  gives  the  analysis  of  Delitzsch  and  Ewald  as  repre- 
f^enting  the  traditional  and  the  modern  view  respectively,  according  as 
Solomon  or  a  shepherd  is  taken  as  the  hero  of  the  piece.  He  accepts 
the  latter,  and  therefore  dismisses  the  opinion  that  Solomon  was  the 
author,  but  inclines  to  a  north  Israelite  origin  and  an  early  pre- 
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exilian  date.  Comill,  however,  is  sorely  more  correct  ia  aaBigniog  it, 
on  linguistic  grounds,  at  the  earliest,  to  the  Persian  period :  ^  If,"  he 
says, " of  any  book  in  the  Bible  it  maybe  said  '  Thy  speech  bewrayeUi 
thee,*  that  book  is  the  '  Song  of  Songs.'  ^  Q-raetz,  whose  arguments 
Driver  takes  too  little  into  account,  is  probably  right  in  regarding  the 
Song  as  contemporary  with  Greek  poetry.  Mr.  Russell  Martineaa,  in 
a  recent  paper  before  the  Society  of  Historical  Theology,  Oxford, 
brings  out  some  interesting  parallels  between  it  and  verses  of  Bi(m 
and  Moschus. 

To  a  Greek  date  also  must  be  assigned  that  other  ''unsolved 
problem,**  the  book  of  "  Ecclesiastes.  *'  *'  The  question  whether 
Koheleth  shows  immediate  acquaintance  with  and  direct  dependence 
on  Greek  philosophy,  is  an  open  one :  but  this  much  is  certain,  that 
only  through  the  influence  at  least  of  Hellenism  could  the  Jewish 
mind  produce  such  a  work.*'    So  Cornill,  with  which  Driver  agrees. 

As  to  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Lamentstioiis, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion 
between  our  authors.  It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  of  praise  for  Dr. 
Cornill's  excellent  chronological  register  of  the  literature  at  the  close 
of  his  volume,  and  to  exprens  a  hope  that  Dr.  Driver  wiU  some  day 
add  to  his  book  an  index  of  at  least  principal  passages. 

Edgar  Innes  Fbipp. 


Untersuchungen  zur  Entstehung  und  Entwickelung  der  ffebriiuehin 
Aceente.    L  Theil.    Yon  Adolph  BOchleb.    (Wien,  1891.) 

The  Talmud  recommends  appropriate  intonation  (neifnah)  for  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  (Babyl.  Talm.  MegiUah,  32a),  but  does  not  give 
any  rules  as  to  the  way  of  intonation  ;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of 
musical  symbols  or  not^.  The  term  taamim  (^*  accents  **)  occurs 
several  times  in  the  Talmud,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  refers  to 
"written  symbols,'*  or  to  "melody,"  or  ^'accentuation"  in  general 
The  plural  form  of  the  word  {Uuimim)  suggests  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  accents,  and  great  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  on 
preserving  the  exact  force  of  each  of  the  various  accents.  Whea  it 
was  found  that,  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom,  ttaohers  received 
payment  for  instruction  in  the  Law,  these  were  excused  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  only  the  teaching  of  the  accurate  accentuation  that  was 
paid  for.  In  a  discussion  whether  ^artm  in  Exodus  xxiv.  5  referred 
only  to  sh'lamim,  or  also  to  oloth^  the  question  arose  as  to  the  object 
of  the  discussion,  pinoe  it  was  indifferent  to  the  halacbah  which  of 
the  two  interpretations  was  adopted.    The  answer  was  that  it  was 
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important  to  know  tbe  correct  interpretation,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
read  tbe  passage  correctly,  witb  tbe  appropriate  pauses,  pIDD  ODD 
D^t3ytDn.  Whetber  sucb  a  discnssion  in  the  Talmud  proves  tbe 
presence  or  tbe  absence  of  a  written  and  recognised  system  of  accents, 
it  certainly  implies  the  existence  of  a  traditional  way  of  reading 
the  Biblical  text,  by  which  the  diyision  of  each  sentence  into  its 
oonstitaent  elements,  and  the  logical  relation  of  these  elements  to 
each  other,  was  clearly  indicated.  Tbe  accents  (Jtaandm)^  or  musical 
notes,  which  generally  accom^  any  the  text  in  ancient  manuscripts,  as 
well  as  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  the  Bible,  serve  also  this  purpose. 
Many  scholars  have  attempted  to  explain  the  principles  which  guided 
the  aut^  ors  of  the  accents  in  the  selection  of  the  special  accent  for 
each  word,  and  accordingly  to  determine  the  logical  value  of  each 
individual  accent.  Heidenheim,  Baer,  and  Wickes  are  the  foremost 
among  th^m  Excellent  as  the  rules  establishe'l  in  the  workd  of  these 
scholars  may  be,  correct  as  the  principle  of  dichotomy  accepted  by 
them  may  be,  these  do  not  suffice  to  explain  the  numerous  anomalies 
and  exceptions,  in  spite  of  the  assumed  theory  of  transformation, 
transposition,  and  substitution  of  accents.  Dr.  Buchler,  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  deficiency.  He  searches  for 
the  origin  of  the  accents,  and  follows  in  his  research  the  theory 
adopted  by  Graetz,  that  the  vowel-points,  as  well  as  the  accents,  were 
not  the  product  of  one  man  or  of  one  school,  but  owe  their  present 
form  to  a  gradual  development  from  small  beginnings.  After  much 
painstaking,  minute  and  intelligent  searching,  examining  and  com- 
paring of  accents  and  word^,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe 
present  system  of  accents  has  been  built  up  on  the  basis  of  Masoretic 
diacritical  signs.  It  was  deemed  necessary  occasionally  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  right  way  by  some  sign,  whenever  there  were  two  ways 
before  him,  and  the  wrong  way  was  liKcly  to  attract  him.  The  ele- 
ments of  such  signs  are  the  point,  a  small  circle,  a  perpendicular 
or  a  horizontal  line.  Dr.  BUchler  chooses  the  perpendicular  for 
bis  starting-point,  and  shows,  almost  convincingly,  the  development 
of  a  large  number  of  the  accents  from  the  perpendicular. 

Two  consecutive  words  may  logically  be  connected  the  one  with  the 
other,  or  separated  the  one  from  the  other.  Connection  is  naturally 
indicated  by  tbe  horizontal  line  between  the  two  words,  whilst  the 
perpendicular  between  them  indicates  their  separation  from  each 
other.  Of  tbe  many  different  degrees  of  relationship  that  exist 
between  two  words,  from  the  closest  connection  to  complete  separa- 
tion, each  one  is  represented  in  the  f  nlly-developed  system  of  accents 
by  a  special  sign  ;  but  at  first  it  may  have  been  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  reader,  and  only  exceptional  cases  were  pointed  out  to  him 
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Thas  we  find  that  particles  and  other  small  words  are,  as  a  role, 
treated  as  enclitics,  or  accentless  words  ;  but,  nnder  certain  drcmn- 
stances,  such  enclitics  frequently  regain  their  independence,  and 
must  be  read  as  separate  words.  This  fact  was  probably  indicated 
by  a  perpendicular  line,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
reader  from  hurrying  too  quiokly  on  to  the  next  word.  la  one 
instance  this  purpose  of  the  perpendicular  is  obyioos,  vis.,  the 
pasek  or  legarmeh;  we  recognise  it  also  in  the  metheg,  the  mean- 
ing of  which,  "bridle,*'  implies  this  very  purpose.  Were  it  not 
for  the  natural  force  of  the  horizonlal  and  the  vertical  lines  ve 
might  have  expected  to  find  points  as  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
accents.  For  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  presence  of  diacritical 
points  in  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Torah  :  the  words  and  phrsaee 
that  were  provided  with  dots  over  the  letters  are  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud.  It  is  also  possible  that  dots  were  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  vowel  signs,  and  lines  were,  therefore,  preferred  for  the  con- 
strnction  of  accents. 

At  first  the  enclitics  were  probably  the  only  words  that  were  marked 
by  the  horizontal  line.  Whenever  an  enclitic  was  endowed  with  in- 
dependent existence  it  was  only  necessary  to  omit  the  horizontal  line 
{inakkef,)  But  in  order  that  the  omission  of  the  makkef^hojM  not 
be  considered  as  a  mistake  and  the  result  of  the  scribe's  careleswess, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader  that  the  separatioa  of 
the  enclitic  from  the  succeeding  word  should  be  marked  by  some  posi- 
tive sign.  Instead  of  placing  the  perpendicular  after  the  enclitic  it  was 
placed  under  it,  probably  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pasek^  which 
indicated  a  higher  de^ee  of  separation  or  pause.  This  perpendicular 
was  the  original  form  of  the  accent,  but  we  possess  it  only  in  its 
modifications  and  variations,  in  all  of  which  Dr.  Btichler  not  only 
traces  the  perpendicular,  but  also  the  original  force  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  first  modification  consisted  of  a  combination  of  both 
lines,  the  horizontal  and  the  perpendicular  ;  the  sign  is  known  by  the 
name  of  munach ;  it  removes  the  enclitic  nature  of  the  word,  bat  at 
the  same  time  indicates  by  the  horizontal  line  the  cloDe  relanon  of  the 
word  to  that  which  follows.  The  repetition  of  thn  munaek  under  two 
consecutive  words  preserves,  according  to  Dr.  Buchler,  the  original 
mode  of  placing  a  vertical  line  under  each  of  the  words  which  are 
exceptionally  kept  separate  ;  the  repetition  is  to  show  that  the  two 
words  have  two  accents  instead  of  the  one,  which  they  would  have 
if  they  were  joined  by  makkef.  In  most  cases  the  second  perpendicular 
has,  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  accents,  been  changed 
into  a  different  form. 

Merchak  is,  according  to  Dr.  Buchler.  identical  with  munaek ;  it  i< 
proved  by  numerous  instances  that  mercAah  and  munach  interchange  ; 
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that  the  significance  otmunach-munach^  munach-merchah^  and  merchah- 
munack  is  exactly  the  same.  Mehuppach  "  inverted  "  is  merely  another 
way  of  modifying  the  perpendicular,  by  turning  the  horizontal  line  to 
the  right  instead  of  the  left  Mehappach^  yetkib  and  tiph'cha  owe 
their  origin  to  the  sime  cau^.  The  repetition  of  the  rfChuppaeh  or 
yethib^  or  the  combination  of  either  with  merchak^  are  equal  in  force  \% 
mtinach-munaeh. 

We  find,  however,  in  our  system  of  accents  also  a  group  of  accents 
superscribed  over  the  letters,  and  these  Dr.  Biichler  traces  to  the  same 
origin,  and  demonstrates  that  they  are  nothing  else  but  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  that  they  originally  served  as  an  indication  of  the  absence 
of  the  makkef.  Thus  azla,  pashta^  kadina^  geresh,  and  double  geresh 
(jfershayim)  are,  according  to  Dr.  Biichler  but  modified  perpendiculars. 
Pazer,  Zakefgaiol  an!  shalshelcth  are  three  variations  of  the  per- 
pendicular combined  with  one,  two  and  three  points  respectively. 

The  question  naturally  arises  why  should  there  be  two  systems  of 
perpendiculars,  some  written  under  the  letters  and  some  above  them, 
if  all  of  them  have  the  same  source  and  served  origin  Jly  the  same 
purpose  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  as  follows  : — There  was 
no  prescribed  method  of  marking  the  absence  of  the  makkej.  In 
public  only  such  copies  of  the  Bible  were  used  as  hai  no  marks  what- 
ever added  to  the  text  except  the  dots  referred  to  above.  But  for 
private  use  some,  especially  reiders  and  teachers,  had  in  their  private 
copies — megillath  setharim — certain  signs  aided  to  the  text  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  their  preparation  for  the  public  reading  and 
teaching.  These  signs  were  arbitrary,  and  varied  according  to  the 
view,  ta«*te  and  convenience  of  the  writer.  In  this  way  it  came  that 
perpendiculars  under  the  line,  perpendiculars  over  the  line,  points  and 
circles  were  employed  as  accents.  When  the  accents  were  turned  later  on 
into  musical  notes,  the  various  systems  in  existence  were  all  made  use 
of  as  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  signs  was  required  to  express  all 
the  various  relations  of  the  words  to  one  another,  and  to  the  while 
of  the  phrase  or  sentence.  This  account  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  accents  explains  also  tha  apparently  strange  fact  of 
having  for  twenty  one  books  of  the  Bible  one  system  of  accentuation 
and  another  for  the  three  books,  Psilm»,  Proverbs,  and  Job  (hbx). 
The  difference,  however,  is  only  superficial ;  if  we  look  to  the 
original  value  of  the  signs,  we  find  them  equal. 

The  perpendicular,  according  to  Dr.  Biichler,  served  also  another 
purpose.  It  appears  sometimes,  in  comparing  two  parallel  passages,  that 
in  the  one  passage  something  has  been  omitted  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  copyist,  or  in  the  other  something  added  superfluously  ;  or  that  a 
word  in  the  one  passage  is  erroneously  replaced  in  the  other  by  a 
different  word  ;  or  that  there  is  a  strange  spelling,  or  a  strange  con- 
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structioQ  of  the  sentence  ;  a  oonfoundiag  of  numbers  or  gendets 
and  the  like.  The  reader  might  consider  these  as  mistakes,  and  be 
inclined  to  correct  them.  The  Masorites,  in  their  enieayonr  to  pre- 
serve the  Biblical  text  in  its  traditional  f  »rm.  mflrk»-d  all  sach 
passages  by  the  perpendicular  line,  and  indicated  thereby  that  the 
deviations  were  traditional  and  not  the  result  of  carele^oeaB  and 
error.  Whilst  the  selection  of  the  perpendicular  line  to  indicate 
the  absence  of  T/iahkef  Beems  but  natural,  and  is  easily  understood, 
the  Masoretic  perpendicular  is  beset  with  ma^iy  difficulties.  Would 
the  Masorites  not  have  preferred  the  point  in  imitation  of  the  pre* 
cedent  of  the  traditional  words  with  dots  ?  And  if  they  intended  to 
distinguish  their  nigas  from  the  more  ancient  and  traditional  doin 
there  were  the  circle  and  the  asterisk  at  their  disposal.  Would  not  the 
Masorites  in  trying  to  prevent  confusion  just  have  created  a  source 
of  confusion  by  employing  one  and  the  same  S'gn  in  two  different 
meanings  ? 

The  work  before  us  is  the  first  instalment  of  Dr.  BuchleHs  re- 
searches; that  which  is  yet  in  store  for  us  will,  no  doubt,  bring 
further  proofs  in  support  of  the  new  theory.  The  numerous  and 
striking  instances  which  Dr.  BQohler  quote?  for  each  of  his  assertions 
not  only  prove  the  thoroughness  of  his  research  and  the  soundness 
of  his  views,  but  fully  justify  our  hopes  that  whatever  is  left  un- 
certain in  the  first  part  will  be  mnde  firm  and  clear  in  the  second 
part.  Even  if  the  doubts  conceruiog  the  new  theory  should  not  be 
entirely  dispelled,  all  earnest  students  of  the  Bible  must  welcome  the 
first  part  of  Dr.  Buchler's  work  as  a  source  of  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive information,  and  wish  the  author  God-speed  for  the  production 
of  the  second  part. 

M.  Friedlander. 


The  CriminalJarisprudence  of  the  Aneient  Hcbrervs;  Compiled  from 
the  TcUmud  and  other  Rdbhinical  Writings^  and  Compared  with 
Roman  and  English  Penal  Jurisprudence,  By  S.  Mendelsohn, 
LL.D.,  D.D.    Baltimore :  M.  Curlander,  1891.    Pp.  viii.  and  270. 

OoMPARATiYE  jurisprudence,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  distinguishable 
from  historical  jurisprudence,  can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  have  a 
separate  existence.  Since  Leibnitz  very  originally,  though  somewhat 
superficially,  carried  out  the  project  of  tabulating  the  universal  laws, 
and  presenting  striking  parallels  between  the  methodical  differences 
of  national  jurisdiction,  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  comparison  of 
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laws  except  in  oonneotion  with  history.  (Gomp.  EneycL  Britannioa, 
Ninth  Edition,  XIV.,  p.  366.) 

We  must  therefore  consider  every  endeavonr  which  tends  to  illu- 
mine this  branch  of  historical  research,  a  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  civilisation.  Our  own  special  branch  of  study,  the  anc  ent 
Hebrew  legislation,  unfolds  to  us  a  veritable  labyrinth  of  investiga- 
tion, aud  tempts  us  to  enter  the  field  of  comparative  philological  dis- 
cussion, to  discover,  if  possible,  new  links  still  missing  in  our  modem 
legal  records.  The  praiseworthy  and  efficient  labours  of  scholars  lika 
Frankel,  Fassel,  Graetz,  RabbinowitE,  and  more  recently  Bloch,* 
certainly  deserve  the  recognition  and  grateful  consideration  of 
students  and  historians,  an  they  pave  the  way  for  special  studies 
connected  with  this  sphere  of  scholarship  which  should  be  carefully 
and  thoroughly  followed  up  by  those  possessed  of  penetration  and 
skill.  Of  late  years  a  dearth  in  the  analysis  of  legal  forms  and 
criminal  legislation  is  noticeable.  The  most  recent  attempts  were 
those  made  by  Dr.  M.  Bloch,  Professor  in  the  Rabbinical  Seminary 
at  Budapest  (cf.  Note  1)  who  has  published  various  essays  on  this 
subject,  and  exhibits  a  great  amount  of  originality  and  erudition. 
We  also,  in  several  volumes  of  our  Aruch  Completutn*  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  justice,  whenever  occasion  offered,  to  this  subject, 
and  have  offered  parallels  which  are  highly  interesting  for  the  study 
of  Tiilmudic  and  Rabbinical  jurisprudence. 

This  new  departure  should  be  welcomed,  for,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, it  is  the  first  regular  compendium  of  ancient  Hebrew  legisla- 
tion in  the  English  language,  and  uses  for  its  basis  the  best  and  most 
reliable  authorities,  among  them  being  standard  authors  like  Arnold, 
Beccaria,  Blackstone,  Fiske,  Gibbon,  Graetz,  Hallam,  Moate>quieu, 
Plutarch,  Ruscoe,  Smith,  and  the  somewhat  antiquated  Vines.  We 
should  have  been  well  pleased,  however,  to  have  noticed  more  frequent 
references  to  our  Jewish  authors,  besides  Graetz,  Dr.  J.  Frankel,  for 
example,  whose  Qrundlinien  dei  Mosaisch  Tahaudisohen  Eherechts^  is 
occasionally  cited,  but  not  his  elaborate  treatise,  not  as  yet  superseded, 
Der  gerichtliohe  Berveis  nach  Mosaisch  Talmudischem  Bechte.  Dr. 
Frankel  has  innumerable  important  and  interesting  parallels  which,  if 
rendered  in  a  less  scientific  manner,  would  be  of  great  service  for 
English  readers.    Dr.  Mendelsohn's  book  has  the  merit  of  being  com- 

>  In  two  annuals  of  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  at  Budapest  (1879, 1881  — 
1882.) 

'  Cf.  for  instance  Aruch  vii.  53  (Roman  law)  ;  also  our  forthcomiTjg 
supplement  to  VoL  I.,  140.  For  Persian  law,  oomp.  IV.,  p.  70. .  In 
article  P  (III.,  91— 94)  we  have  collected  a  large  amount  of  material 
relative  to  our  theme.    Cf.  also  II.,  164  ff. 
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poseH  in  very  entertaining  style,  all  foreign  ezpref^sions,  philological 
variations,  and  discussions  being  excluded,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
th^  popular  diction.  The  scientific  portion  is  limited  co  copious  notes, 
which  expose  to  our  view  some  ingenious  comments  and  suggestions, 
proving  conclusively  that  the  author  has  consulted  i^ithfully  the 
above-quoted  references,  as  well  as  the  primal  sources,  Ta*mad, 
Midrash,  and  later  Rabbinical  authorities,  and,  in  fact,  to  quote  bis 
own  words  (p.  6),  has  "  t^ndeavoured  to  interpret  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  sages."  The  book  is  divided  into  four  chief  sections  :— 
I.  Crimes  and  Punishments.  II.  The  Synbedrion.  II [.  The  Trial. 
IV.  The  Execution. 

Under  the  first  heading  are  classified  :  —  1.  As  to  the  number, 
§§  11,  12.  2.  Provisos,  §§  13—19.  3.  Misdemeanours,  Crimes,  and 
Penalties,  §§  20—24.  4  Capital  Crimes,  §§  25—32.  6.  Homicide, 
§§  33—37.  6.  Murder,  §§  38—44.  7.  Persons  indictable,  §§  46—50. 
(Pp.  26-78  ) 

The  second  chapter  is  subdivided  thus  : — 1.  Organisation  and  Juris- 
diction, §§  51—56.  2.  Qualifications,  §§  67—58.  3.  Sessions  and 
Eecrnitments,  §§  59—64.    4.  Honorarium,  §§  66—67.  (Pp.  87-102.) 

The  third  division  treats  of  the  following  :— 1.  The  Participators, 
§§  68—71.  2.  Time  of  Trial,  §§  72—74.  3.  Witnesses,  §§  75—77. 
4.  Cautioning  Witnesses,  §§  78,  79.  5.  Examination,  §§  80—91. 
6.  The  Defendant,  §§  92-94.  7.  Disproval  and  Confutation, 
§§  96—99.  8,  The  Deliberations,  §§  100—104.  9.  The  Verdict, 
§§  106—113.    10.  Reversal  of  Judgment,  §§  114,  116.  (Pp.  108— J50.) 

The  fourth  division  comprise*  : — 1.  Between  Life  and  Death, 
§§  116—120.  2.  The  Executioners,  §  121.  3.  The  Consummadon, 
§§  122—127.  4.  Posthumous  Ignominies,  §§  128—133.  5.  M«nor 
Punishments,  §§  134—139.  6.  Bebabilitatioa,  §§  140-Ul. 
(Pp.  153—173.) 

The  author  gives  ns,  furthermore  (pp.  176 — 184),  some  ingeoious 
maxims  and  rules  culled  from  various  sources,  as  a  sort  of  guide  for 
the  conduct  of  judges  and  the  dispensation  of  judgment.  An  essay 
ou  the  Talmud  published  some  years  ago  is  annexed  to  this  valuable 
handbook,  in  order  to  give  a  general  insight  into  the  composite 
character  of  that  stupendous  work,  an  essay  which  is  somewhat  mono- 
tonous it  is  true  when  treating  of  the  biographies  of  the  Talmudists, 
but  is  instructive  on  the  whole.  At  the  end  of  tlie  volume  may  be 
found  a  comprehensive  index  to  all  subjects  contained  therein,  which 
is  of  great  assistance  and  convenience  to  the  reader. 

While  treating  at  length  npon  all  topics  relative  to  actual  Jnrisprn- 
dence,  we  still  find  several  important  parallels  between  Boman  and 
Hebrew  jurisdiction  omitted,  which  would  have  been  interesting  for 
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English  readers.  We  are  surprised  to  find,  for  instance,  only  two  or  three 
items  on  presumptive  evidence^  (pp.  124,  125,  Notes  286,  287),  which 
is  in  itself  a  profound  ntudy,  and  should  have  been  handled  with  greater 
reflection.  Nevertheless),  this  much  we  miy  safelj  state,  that  Dr. 
Mendelsohn's  work  has  been  compiled  with  great  care  and  ability,  aud 
contains  exhaubtive  accounts  of  the  salient  points  in  Talmndio 
Jurisdiction.  We  heartily  recommend  this  excellent  handbook  t  >  all 
who  desire  {nrecise  information  on  the  subject,  all  the  more  so,  as  it 
is  here  presented  in  language  and  style  at  the  command  of  all 
Semitic  studtnts  of  law. 

Alexander  Eouut. 


Hehraische  Berichte  uber  die  Judenverfolguntjen  rvdkrend  der  Kreuzzutfe 
(Hebrew  Documents  on  the  Persecution  of  the  Jews  during  the 
Crusades),  editttd  by  A.  Neubauer  and  Dr.  M.  Stern,  with  a 
critical  introduction  by  Professor  H.  Bresslau,  and  a  German 
translation  by  Dr.  S.  Baer.  Berlin,  1892.  8vo.  (Being  the 
second  volume  of  the  Quell&n  'zur  Geschichte  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland.) 

In  the  first  place  we  shall  give  a  description  of  the  documents  con- 
tained in  the  present  book,  and  mention  the  division  of  labour  among 
the  contribu  ors  to  this  important  publication  for  the  history  of  the 
Crusades. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  contributed  the  following  texts  : — 
No.  1. — A  narrative,  composed  (before  1146)  by  a  Solomon,  son  of 
Simeon,  concerning  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  chiefly  in  the  Rhine 
districts  duricg  the  first  Crusade  (1096  A.D.).  Then  follow  additional 
short  pieces  concerning  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  Northern  France 
at  a  later  period.  Solomon's  writing  was  completely  unknown,  and 
is  taken  from  the  unique  MS.,  No.  28,  of  the  Jews'  College  Library 
in  London  (see  the  Catalogue,  p.  11).  The  MS.  having  been  often, 
on  the  one  hand  tampered  with  by  a  censor,  and  on  the  other  hand 
incorrectly  copied,  the  edition  of  the  text  required  a  great  number  of 
uoteo.  According  to  Professor  Bresslau,  Solomon  wrote  in  the  year 
1140.  No.  2. — A  narrative  by  Eliezer,  son  of  Nathan  of  Mayence,  on 
the  Fame  subject,  composed  about  the  same  date  as  the  previous 
document.  The  text  is  produced  according  to  the  printed  text 
published  by  Dr.  Jelliuek.  and  collated  with  all  known  MSS.,  old  as 

*  Dr.  Frankel  (Oerichtliche  BeweU,  &c.,  pp.  437 — 474)  devotes  a  large 
chapter  to  this  interesting  topic,  and  Dr.  FreudenthaFs  able  essay  (in 
Frankel's  Monatsschrift  IX.  (I860),  pp.  162—175,  230—234,  251—271, 
298 — 305)  should  have  been  utilised  as  well.  Cf.  Aruch  Completum  III,, 
862,  where  we  have  collected  various  items  on  presumptive  evidence. 
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well  as  comparatively  modern.  We  shall  say  a  word  oonoeming  tbe 
biography  of  our  Eliezer  later  on.  N^o.  4  describes  the  calamiti« 
which  befell  the  Jews  during  the  second  Crusade,  by  Ephraim,  son  of 
Jacob,  of  Bonn,  already  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  M.  Wiener,  but  r»- 
edited  here,  wi  th  the  aid  of  Sf  SS  No.  5. — Finally  an  auknown  aooovnt 
of  the  same  period  (1187  and  1188),  unfortunately  incomplete,  by  tbe 
famous  Eleazar  de  Worms,  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  rich 
library  of  Baron  H.  de  Giluzburg,  at  St.  Petersburg.  Of  the  same 
Eleazar  we  possess  a  few  unedited  lines  on  tbe  same  subject,  which 
are  all  to  be  found  in  his  commentary  on  the  Prayers.  As  it  was  too 
late  for  inserting  them  in  the  present  volume,  we  accept  gladly  the 
hospiiality  accorded  to  it  by  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

We  read  in  the  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  No.  1204,  f  oL  \bb,  col. 

2,  as  follows:— 1DD1  ni^ai  wno^y  n.i.p  iCD  on^ry  mo  o  u^nop 
liny  103  iD^ni^an  njn  w^wn  t\\i'^  iod  *  i^noB^  p  wnijrvs'  mo* 
^D  iDni«  poraoi  D^KnT  ^y  in^  diiki  ^yoc'^  lonW  nbpnni 
mno  \yh})  pn^  w^K-in  mvh  d^dvo  ot:ki  n^nn  ddhk  nnD  Dn:n 
mrnn  pvy  d^dodok*  ^:bo  lysDi  irn^B^D^  nvtn^h  no  yn^  )ih  wrwi 
Dnoo  my^  ly  D^vnpnon  n-iy  ^i^kt  obo  nion  ly  warn  omo^y 

:  Vyi  pn^y  mvn  Cl^p::^.  "*Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days 
wherein  thou  hast  afiUcted  us'  (Ps.  zc.  15X  viz.,  according  to  the  death 
which  afflicted  us,  and  according  to  the  years  of  misfortune  in  exile. 
So  now  in  the  year  4948  a.m.  (1188  a.d.),  when  Ismael  (the  kiM) 
and  Edom  (the  Christians)  fight  over  the  possession  of  Jerusalem,  all 
of  them  call  out  to  us,  *  First  we  shall  kill  you.'  But  we  hope  for 
the  help  of  God,  for  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  the  protection  of 
our  lives  when  they  put  on  the  gannent  of  the  cross.*' 

On  fol.  19ft,  col.  1,  of  the  same  MS.,  we  find  the  following  passage; 

(read  i3ni«)  DHiK  pDTno  "ix^K  D^ian  Vy  Dp3  loy  pT  jn>B^  loy  ^'  in^  ^D 

DV  Drn  (MS.  Pari!*,  No.  772,  fol.  26,  NVDaOl)  KVD^^Ol  13^y  ^n  -TKD 

nn-inn  ik31  idhio  ivwh  ivapnD  0"»b^  nbphhi  tbx^  Bnr6  rtii  i 
:  13^ vni  wwm  mioo iry  \:h  wni  Dnin^n  ^ nimn  iinn.  "Tor 

the  Lord  will  judge  his  people,'  (Ps.  cxzxv.  14),  that  means  to  say 
that  he  will  judge  his  people  with  vengeance  upon  the  nations  who 
vex  it.  Thus  they  came  upon  us  at  Mayence,  to-day  Friday  the 
28th  of  Shebat,  4948  a.m.  (10th  February,  1188) ;  they  gathered  for 
slaughtering  us  with  their  swords  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  Bat  help 
came  from  heaven  and  we  were  saved.''  There  are  still  two  other 
passages  quoted  from  the  same  MS.  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  col.  313  and  314  ;  the  one  concerning 
the  flight  of  the  Jews  to  Miinzburg  (Munzenberg.    See  the  traoala- 
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lion  of  fehe  Berichte,  p.  216)  on  the  first  day  of  Ve-Adar,  4948  (2nd 
of  March,  1188)  ;  the  other  oonoerning  an  accusation  there  in  the 
same  year,  to  the  effact  that  the  Jews  had  thrown  a  Christian  woman 
into  a  well.  Dr.  Harkavy  drew  attention  {Magazia^  etc.,  edited  by 
Dr.  Berliner,  III.,  p.  217)  to  a  letter  describing  the  miperies  the  Jews 
of  Jeroi»alem  had  to  endure  after  a  conquest  of  the  Holy  City  by  the 
Arabs,  probably  by  Saladin  in  1187  a.d.  For  completeness  sake  we 
mention  a  spurious  roll  concerning  the  favourable  treatment  df  the 
Caraiiic  congregation  by  Balduin  (communicated  by  Dr.  Harkavy, 
ibidem,  II.,  p.  76.) 

So  far  for  the  first  contributor. 

The  third  document  gives  a  narrative  of  the  first  Crusade  by 
an  anonymous  writer  at  Mayence  ;  this  text  exists  in  an  unique 
MS.  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Library  at  D  irmstadt.  It  has  been  e  iited 
three  tim«-s  by  Dr.  M.  Mannheimer,  and  it  is  given  in  the  present 
publication  recollated  with  the  MS.  by  Dr.  M.  Stern.  The  variations, 
however,  are  not  important. 

The  translation  of  the  five  pieces  is  due  to  the  celebrated  M  issoretic 
scholar  and  grammarian  Dr.  S.  Baer.  It  would  be  superfiuoun  to 
mention  even  that  his  work  is  done  admirably  well,  and  that  the  notes 
are  always  to  the  point  and  exhaustive,  although  conciae.  He  had  also 
the  benefit  of  Dr.  Baerwald*s  great  historical  knowledge.  Dr.  Baer 
we  have  also  to  thank  for  s  complete  index  of  the  names  which  occur 
in  the  various  documents,  of  persons  and  localities.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Bresslau's  preface,  the  first  three  documontt  are  independent 
one  of  the  other,  but  they  are  probably  based  upou  earlier  narratives. 

It  seems,  however,  to  us  that  Dr.  Baer  is  too  confident  in  his  identi- 
fic  ition  of  geographical  names.  For  instance,  for  the  three  localities  on 
p.  194,  which  he  places  in  France,  and  we  agree  with  him  in  that  point, 
it  is  scarcely  certain  that  they  are  situated  in  the  departments  given  by 
him.  He  identifies  DH  with  Ham  in  the  Department  of  the  Somme,  vlD 
(this  Irreality  is  also  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  No.  1,151)  with  Sully  in  tbe  Department  of 
the  Eiire  (Calvados  ?),  which  is  possible,  but  there  is  also  a  locality 
of  Ham  in  tbe  Department  of  the  Moselle,  and  a  SnUyin  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Oise,  where  we  know  Jewish  congregations  existed  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  locality  }t3Jp  Dr.  Baer  identifies  with 
Carenton  in  the  Department  of  the  Manche ;  it  is,  however,  not 
yet  ascertained  that  Jews  lived  in  this  last  district  in  tbe  thirteenth 
century.  Why  not  identify  it  with  Charenton?  The  letter  p  with  a 
stroke  above  represents  in  French  words  the  ch.  Dr.  Baer  would  have 
done  better  to  leave  the  departments  doubtful,  and  also  to  mention 
divers  opinions,  which  identify  \0y^\>  with  Corinthia,  DH  with  the 
many  pla  es  bearing  the  name  of  Hamm  in  the  Rhine  dibtrict.    Dr. 
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Baer,  we  suppose,  also  supplied  the  table  of  errata,  which  are  rather 
too  numerous,  in  spite  of  the  pains  that  Dr.  M.  Stern  has  taken  in 
carrying  the  sheets  of  the  Hebrew  part  through  the  press,  and  for 
which  he  is  solely  responsible,  according  to  his  own  statement  in  the 
prefatory  words.  For  this  revii^ion  alone  (surely  the  edition  of  No.  3 
does  not  mean  much),  he  had  the  honour  of  his  name  being  giyen  on  the 
title  page,  whilst  Professor  H.  Bresslau  and  Dr.  Baerwald  modestly 
effaced  themselves.  Dr.  Stem's  account  of  the  MSS.  used  for  tbe 
edition  is  derived  for  the  chidf  MSS.  from  another  source,  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  him  ;  he  had  ^olely  to  do  with  the  modem  MSS., 
and  even  there  be  does  not  alwayH  stand  on  his  own  legs. 

We  have  finally  to  mention,  briefly.  Professor  Bre^slan's  short,  bat 
excellent  preface,  wherein  he  shows  the  historical  value  of  thd  Hebrew 
documents.  He  bints  only  that  many  points  concerning  the  first  two 
Orusades  will  appear  in  a  better  light  by  the  help  of  the  Hel»6« 
documents.  There  i«  also  a  shirt  account  of  the  authors  of  the 
Hebrew  documents,  to  which  Dr.  Baor  supplies  some  notes  from  the 
Babbinical  points  of  view.  Professor  Bresslau  rejects  Graetz's  snpposi- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  an  Eliezer  ben  Nathan  of  Cologne,  as  well  as 
of  Mayence,  and  that  the  former  is  the  author  of  the  second  doco- 
ment.  This,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  has  already  been  rejected  by 
some  one  else,  and  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Baer's  notes  on  page  zf . 
The  statement  that  Eliezer  of  Mayeace  reached  the  great  age  of  more 
than  ninety  is  not  based  on  documents,  even  had  he  been  an  imme- 
diate pupil  of  Rashi  (Simon  for  Salomon  on  p.  xv.,  note  10,  ia  a  sUp 
of  the  peti),  as  Dr.  Baer  says  on  the  authority  of  Eliezer  s  Gommea* 
tary  on  the  Prayers,  still  in  MS. ;  this  commentary  is,  however, 
printed,  partly  at  least,  according  to  ben  Jacob  (DnDDn  nV)fi<,  p.  663 ; 
letter  n,  No.  774).  We  only  know  that  Eliezer  of  Mayence  was  in 
correspondence  with  Bashi's  son-in-law  and  his  two  grandsons,  Bash- 
bam  and  R.  Tarn.  In  this,  the  Eben-haEzer^  Eliezer  never  aays  tbat 
Bashi  was  his  immediate  teacher.  The  latest  date  mentioned  in  this 
oasaistical  work  (fol.  14)  is  4912  a.m.  (1152  a.d.).  Had  Ehezer 
reached  such  an  advanced  age,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  by 
chroniclers.  See  also  Michael's  posthumous  work,  D^^nn  l^K  (Frank- 
furt A.M.,  1891),  p.  212. 

The  Eben-ha- Ezer  hzA  become  very  rare.  It  deserves  to  be  re-edited, 
with  historical  notes  concerning  the  BabbLs  mentioned  in  it,  and 
more  especially  for  the  localities  in  Germany  and  in  Lorraine.  A 
critical  edition  of  it  could  be  produced  with  the  help  of  the  Wolffen- 
biittel  MS.  No.  4.  It  t>eems  to  be  comparatively  ancient,  well 
written,  and  contains  also  some  unedited  poetical  pieoes  by  oar 
Eliezer. 

A.  Neubaueb. 
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NENIDANIA  VEBSIA  BOMANA  OF  ALEXANDBIE. 

An  Inedtted  Version  of  the  Legend  of  Alexander  the    Great.     By 
Dr.  A.  Harkavy  (in  Russian).    St  Petewburg,  1892. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  Jews  borrowed  much  from  the 
mythology  and  folk-lore  of  other  nations,  even  in  the  earliest  periods. 
The  history  of  the  Creation,  of  Paradise,  of  the  Delage,  and  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  bear  an  Assy ro-Baby Ionian  colouring.  The  history 
of  the  Patriarchs  has  probably  an  Aramaic  origin,  and  that  of  Joseph 
and  Moses  is  not  free  from  Egyptian  influence.  The  Book  of  Job 
will  have  to  be  taken  as  an  adaptation  from  an  Edomitico-Nabathean 
etbico- philosophical  epos.  It  is  certain  that  no  nation  can  help 
borrowing  parables  and  similitudes  from  neighbours  with  whom  they 
are  in  contact ;  indeed  the  words  in  Numbers  xxii.  27,  '*  Wherefore 
they  that  speak  in  proverbs  (DvK^)",  means  most  likely  authors  of 
parables  and  similitudes  in  general.  So  much  for  the  earlier  literature. 
Later  on  arose  the  various  apocryphal  books,  which  contain  undeniably 
Persian  and  Greek  ideas,  set  in  a  half -Judaic  dress.  Indeed,  such 
borrowings  are  traced  by  critical  writers  even  in  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecolesiastes,  and  in  Daniel,  which  are  partly,  at  least,  contemporary 
with  the  beginning  of  some  of  the  apocryphal  literature.  Through 
foreign  ideas,  the  Hebrew  idiom  was  also  greatly  influenced,  in  Job, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  much  more  in  the  Mishnah,  for  foreign  ideas  can 
only  be  expressed  by  foreign  words  and  expressions.  The  Talmudic 
and  Midrashic  literatnre  makes  no  mystery  of  the  foreign  elements 
which  the  Rabbis  had  embodied  there  in  a  Rabbinical  garment.  Later 
Midrashim,  such  as  a  part  of  the  Midrash  Habboth,  the  Tanhuma- 
Yelamdenu^  the  Midrash  on  the  Megilloth,  the  Prophets,  and 
Hagiographa,  not  to  r^peak  of  the  chapters  of  R.  Eliezer  and  the 
Tana  debe  EliyahUy  which  already  touch  the  borders  of  the  Middle 
Agei*,  abound  in  Greek  snd  other  alien  words,  and  consequently  also 
in  foreign  sayings  and  folk-lore. 

This  period  is  followed  by  avowed  borrowing  of  books  not  written 
by  Jews,  but  translated  or  adapted  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mostly  from  Arabic.  Such  are,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most 
important  ones,  the  famous  Yosipon  attributed  to  Joseph  ben  Gorion 
the  priest,  the  fables  of  Bidpai,  better  known  as  Calila  ve  Dimnahf 
which  B.  Meir  knew,  most  likely  from  a  Syriao  translation,  in  the 
second  century  ;  the  fables  of  the  foxes,  translated  or  adapted  by 
Berechiah  Naqdan ;  the  fables  of  Esop  and  Loqm&n ;  and  the  old  fables 
by  Isaac  ben  Sahulah.  We  shall  not  take  much  notice  of  the  trans- 
lation of  philosophical  books,  and  those  bearing  upon  natural  science, 
mathematics,  astronomy  and  astrology  of  all  kinds.  The  literature  of 
translations  will  soon  be  exhauhtivcly  known  by  Dr.  Steinschneider's 
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great  life-work,  which  is  very  &r  advaooed,  and  will  most  likelj 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Perhaps  we  might  jast  meotioo 
the  adaptation  of  Barlaam  aod  Josaphat  by  Abraham  ben  Hiidti 
with  the  title  of  inini  l^DH  p,  **  Prince  and  Nazirice  ";  of  the  Book 
of  AnimaU  trabslated  by  the  famous  Calonymos  ben  Meir,  with  tbe 
title  of  D^^n  ^7y3  TX^y^j  treatises  which  were  much  read  amongst  tbo 
Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  know  that  many  romances  were  also  traoslated  into  Hebrev; 
for  instance,  the  Round  Table,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
MS.  Urbin.,  No.  48,  (fol.  75),  of  the  Vatican  Library  (Assemani'j 
Catalogue,  fol.  442).  It  is  headed  as  follows :  IDS^n  "©D  HT 
^3K1   (Assemaiii   reads   D1DTK,  sic)  D^01«  1^70    h^   H^WH  n^DH 

nny  t^^^  ^^  ^^  f^^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  rnpnyn.  "  This  i«  the  profane 
book,  the  Bound  Table  of  King  Arthur,  which  I  have  translated 
into  Hebrew  from  the  Laaz  (French  or  Italian)  in  the  year  [50]39 
=1279.'*  The  translator  says  that  he  translated  it  for  the  following 
two  reasons  :  1.  To  employ  his  time  when  in  misery.  Books  of  this 
kind,  he  adds,  are  not  only  not  inferior  to  the  fables  called  D^D313 
(Bib.  Talmud  Succah,  fol.  28a),  but  they  are  much  superior  (n?K1 
DHD  Dn3D31  D^^^D  DH  KniK  D^D^n  ^^D  D^H^nD  UTH  DniDDH 
*1KD  IV).  2.  In  order  that  sinners  should  learn  from  them  tbe  ways 
of    repentance,  to  remember  the   end   and   therefore   repent  (HS 

nit:^!  nnnx  iidt^i  naic^nn  ^311  D^«tDinn  noV'BO.   a  Gennan 

Version  in  Hebrew  characters  exists  in  several  editions  (see  Stein- 
Schneider's  Catalog.  Bodl.,  p.  1540),  and  a  MS.  fragment  of  it  is 
to  be  f  ouud  in  Dr.  Ginsburg's  library  (see  Is.  Letterbode,  xi.  p.  165.) 

There  is  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Amadis  de  Gkiula  from  tbe 
Spanish,  and  a  considerable  number  of  legends  and  poems  wore 
translated  or  adapted  from  the  German.  We  shall  mention  of  the 
latter  the  well-known  piece  beginning  KH^  in  (to  be  found  in  tbe 
Hagadah,  according  to  the  Germane- Polish  rite),  which  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  German  poem  corresponding  to  the  English  one, 
beginning,  *'This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built.'*  That  romances 
were  the  favourite  reading  of  the  Jews  in  Northern  France  and  in 
the  German-speaking  countries  can  be  gathered  from  Dr.  Stein- 
Schneider's  able  lecture  on  what  the  Jews  were  reading  in  tbe  Arckiv 
fur  Literaturgeschickte  (edited  by  the  late  Professor  G^>8che),  t.  II. 
(1870),  pp.  1  to  20. 

But  the  most  popular  saga  amongst  the  Jews  was  the  famous  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  journey  to  the  dark  mountains  in  AfricSt 
where  he  met  Amazons,  is  mentioned  in  early  Aggadahc  It  se-'Ois 
that  the  Amazons  are  not  quite  legendary  ;  the  kingdom  of  DahoiDf/ 
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has  now  a  considerable  regiment  of  them.  Josephus  mentions  the 
iron  gates  by  which  Alexander  enclosed  the  people  of  the  Alans  in 
Hyrcania.  Most  of  these  legends  are  borrowed  from  the  history  of 
Alexander  by  Pseado-Callisthenes.  We  shall  pass  by  the  notices  of 
this  history  to  be  found  in  the  Yosipon,  in  the  travels  of  Benjamin 
of  Tndela  and  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  with  the  title  of  *'  The  Book 
of  Joshua.''  For  bibliographical  details  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr. 
Harkavy's  monograph,  the  use  of  which,  we  are  afraid,  will  not  be  a 
general  one,  since  it  is  written  in  BuHsiau,  a  language  which  has  not 
yet  got  the  citizeuhhip  amongst  Western  scholars. 

The  text  of  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  probably  according  to  the  sub- 
stance given  by  the  Archpresbyter  Leo,  known  as  Historia  de  Freliis^ 
was  translated  into  Arabic,  and  from  it  into  Hebrew,  by  the  well- 
known  Samuel  ben  Thibbon  (better  Thabbon),  which  is  to  be  found 
in  MSS.  in  the  Libraries  of  Paris,  Parma,  Turin,  and  the  Jews* 
CoU^e  in  London  (Catal.  No.  145  )  In  the  last  MS.  a  colophon  states 
that  it  was  translated  about  the  time  when  Samuel  made  the  transla- 
tion of  Maimonides*  philosophical  work,  The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed- 
(Ste  Dr.  M.  Friedlander's  English  translation  of  this  work,  voL  iii., 
p.  xi.  seqq,  London,  1885.)  The  Col(»phon  continues  as  follows  : — 
''This book  was  found  in  the  hands  of  some  people,  translated  by  Harizi 
(Jndah  ben  Solomon  al  ),  but  in  a  very  confu^^ed  state,  for  his  trans- 
lation was  made  from  the  [?]  language ;  whilst  Thibbon  translated 
from  the  Arabic."  The  lacuna  must  be  filled  up  with  the  word  po? 
or  ^1*^0,  Latin  or  Spanish,  for  Harizi  could  only  have  translated 
from  the  Arabic,  Latin  (if  he  knew  this  language)  or  Spanish.  Dr. 
Harkavy  says,  ingeniously,  that  Harizi's  translation  does  not  refer  to 
the  text  of  the  history  of  Alexander,  but  to  that  of  Maimonides* 
philosophical  book.  We  know  indeed  that  Harizi  made  a  slavish 
translation  of  it ;  which  is  nearly  unintelligible  (thin  translation  is 
now  published),  but  as  Harizi  says  himself  that  he  translated  from 
the  Arabic,  the  writer  of  the  Colophon  must  have  known  it.  Thus 
the  statement  about  Harizi's  translation  remains  for  the  present  un- 
solved, for  it  is  possible  that  Harizi  ma'le  a  translation  of  the  Historia 
de  Preliis.  Moreover,  the  words  "»ElDn  nil  seem  to  refer  more 
naturally  to  the  words  IDDil  ilT  at  the  beginning  of  the  Colophon, 
than  to  the  words  T\'y\'07\  'D,  ^hich  follow  later. 

Out  of  this  MS.  and  the  Yosipon,  Dr.  M.  Gaster  has  supplied  an 
article  to  M.  Vesseluwski's  treatise,  published  in  the  Miscellany  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  title  of 
"  New  Data  Concerning  the  History  of  the  Bomance  of  Alexander 
(in  Bussian).'*  Dr.  Harkavy,  on  his  side,  gives  observations  on  Dr. 
Caster's  notes  at  the  end  of  his  monograph  (from  pp.   100—109), 
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some  of  which  seem  to  be  plausible.  Bat  besides  the  variatioDS  of 
the  first  edition  of  YosipoUy  it  remains  also  to  take  notice  of  the 
Arabic  text,  although  it  does  not  contain  the  history  of  Alexander. 

When  we  have  mentioned  another  tran^ation  of  the  Historia  de 
Prelits,  made  from  the  Latin  by  the  well-known  astronomer,  Imma- 
nnel  of  Tarascon  (about  1365;  see  M.  Israel  Levi's  learned  easa^  with 
the  title  of  "n^DD^K  nn^in  IDD,  in  the  Sammelband  published  by  the 
Society  D^onii  ^X^O,  II.,  1886,  p.  1,  seqq.).  we  have  dooe  with  the 
text  of  Leo.    But  there  is  another  text  of  the  Alexander  saga,  which 
has  nothing    to  do  with  that  of   Psendo-Callisthenes,   of  which    a 
Hebrew  translation  is  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  at  the  Estense  Library  at 
Modena,  and  of  which  the  beginning  and  the  end  is  given  by  M.  Leri 
(op.  cit.,  p.  XV.).    Another  copy  of  it  (rather  incomplete)  was  dia- 
covf  red,  some  three  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Harkayy  at  Damascus,  which 
he  brought  home  together  with  some  other  remarkable  MSS.  (see 
Mediaval  Jewish  Chronicles,  Oxford,  1887,  p.  XIV.  and  XXII.).  With 
the  help  of  this  MS.  and  the  Modena  text,  which  M.  Levi  has  put  at 
his  disposal.  Dr.  Harkavy  gives  a  complete  description  of  the  new 
text    with    references   to    many  other    books    which  bear  on   the 
Alexander  saga.    In  this  text  we  find  the  wizard  Bildftd,  son  of  Asod, 
for  NecatanabuB,  of  the  Historia  de  Preliis,  and  there  is  no  mention 
in  this  text  of  any  kingdom  of  Macedonia  and  of  the  wars  in  Persia. 
The  author   develops  these  features  of    the  story  which  have  any 
relation  to  Biblical  subjects,  and  adds  many  things  in  the  later  Oriental 
style. 

But  as  Mosconi  says  in  his  preface  to  the  Yosipon  (see  Magasinjur 
die  Wissensehaft  des  Judenthums,  Hebrew,  p.  II.,  p.  21,  and  M.  I.  Levi 
op.  cit.,  p.  xii.),  that  he  had  several  texts  before  him  which  were  more 
or  less  abridged,  and  in  some  of  which  many  stories  are  added,  the  same 
was  most  likely  the  case  with  the  Modena-Damascus  text.  Indeed, 
there  has  lately  turned  up  a  third  MS.  of  this  text,  which  abounds  in 
variations.  This  MS.,  belonging  formerly  to  the  lamented  B.  Rab- 
binowicz,  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  No.  Hebrew  d.  11  (see 
Mediaval  Jewish  Chronicles^  Oxford,  1887,  p.  xix.  seqq.).  On  fol.  265 
commences  the  Alexander  saga,  of  which  we  shall  give  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  A  copy  of  the  entire  MS.  was  made  for  Dr.  M.  Gaster ; 
perhaps  he  will  sooner  or  later  give  us  a  critical  edition  of  this  text 
in  connection  with  the  MSS.  of  Damascus  and  of  Modena.  The 
Bodleian  text  begins  as  follows : — 

«inn  i^on  ^hm  did^Sd  idbh  onvo  pwn  t^d  ^im  ur\r\  d^d^3  ^^M 
pK  ^D3  iniDD  DP  «^  le'X  r\'^'^'i\  iddc^  nniw  on^  nmi  ^h  nm 
nn^\n  «mi  hd^dh  (sic)  ki^b^i^  inr«  Dcn  ini«  nn«  loy  hyi  onvo 
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•n^3  ytxr\  nrw  hcod  winn  p«3  ^n^  niD3  Dp  w^  t8W  hd^  ptk 
naVs^  no  ^d  reiK^Dn  k^^i  onvo  pK  ^d3  iniop  op  vh  tb^k  hb^ddh 
3^-10  n-p3  n^  non  iSon  'id^^id  r\^^  ktd^w  ^y  n^  ^lan  fan 
n^B^i  >B^n  Di>3  11^3  prnn^i  d^d^  'a  m^D  ^mi  nnnw  -ib^k  nanw 

D'DWI  D^D^  'ID  D^lK^n  "IDpi  K^  DK  \rhrX\T\  ^^J^IST  ni«i^  i^pD  ^y 

:  n^na  nnoc^  nn^n  noe^i  7\:hor\  hv  i^iu  ^lan 

It  ends  on  f ol.  277b.  as  follows : — 

%3  D^  D^R^nnn  no^i  ntDon  ^y  i^n  niDfi<>i  niiv^  inMa  sn^ 
in^33  ^D^  i-an  di^  D^nc^  vni^^^n  i^y  nan  vniovy  fa  nn^B^  Don 
lop^n  Dnw  i^3^i  niamn  nia^nn  imanmi  omaDai^K  ^u  nx  inp^> 
Dnon^D  ^fa  mjri  Dn«D  pK  dd^^ip6  >3V  niyn  Di3n>i  niovyn 
nnnD^  d*»^  b6b^  fpo  idk  ^  K>^3npiD  iku^i  onvD  nrw  niB^> 
mp^  pwi  monn  nvac^  fa  nnniDDifa  nafan  ^  w>3n  DmaoD^K 
niiKn  faa  d^»^  rrwv  ron  iifani  niD^o  nro  n^fa  ian>i  mD^^on 
fa  fa  HD^fa^n  >3K3«  nwi  D^D^^iD  n«i  ^^3v  rm  k^So  nwi  nn^ 
map  K^  ODD^K  niDvy  n«i  t  npnvi  dwtd  hd^dh  erni  nafaDn 
'*'^i\>^  oa  niD^  nap  ^niD  ova  htdw  n>nnvifi<a  Dana  ^a  nafarr 
D^afan  nnapa  nnw  napi  d^3B^  ye^ni  doidb^  na  nafan  noni 
nyaiK^  nano  inafaon  nwi  mapa  wn:  Dmaoa^K  mow  n«t 
p«a  r\pir\  ddbid  iK^n  on^n  ^d^  fa  p«n  oy  nx  iiddb'^i  d^tb^h 
^np^  Noian  fa^na  (mo)  Di-ooa^w  nvw  •tb'k  monn  nvac^  fa  n«\ 
:  mom  DinD  onvD  pK  faa  inioa  ne^i  k^  b^  hna  fasn  oai  djtd 
:  >»^  n>aa  nfa  ttk  jnpio^  Dmaoa^K  fa'  nDon  ofa^a 

A.  Neubaueb. 
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NOTES  AND  DISCUSSION. 

TALMUDICAL  MISCELLANIES. 

IV. 

Lakes  of  the  Holt  Land. 

Based  npon  the  verse,  "  He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and 
established  it  upon  the  floods,"  >  there  are  in  Talmud  and  Midrash 
enumerated  certain  seas  (lakes)  and  rivers  that  either  border  the 
Holy  Land,  or  are  within  its  limits.  We  find  on  our  subject  six 
different  accounts,  all  of  them,  however,  agreeing  upon  the  number  of 
the  seas  (lakes)  as  being  seven.  The  names  differ  considerably,  and 
the  scholars — Joseph  Schwartz,*  A.  Neubauer,'  N.  Brull*— who 
treated  of  them,  differ  greatly  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  proper  read- 
ing of  the  names  and  location  of  the  seas— or,  to  be  more  exact,  the 
lakes  in  question. 

In  our  work'  we  pursued  our  subject  at  some  length. 

In  the  following  research  we  re-examine  the  matter.  In  order  to 
give  a  survey  of  the  different  acoounts  we  array  them  thus  :•— 

A.*  '*  Seven  seas  (lakes)  surround  the  Holy  Land,  viz.,  the  Great 
Sea,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  the  lake  of  Samcho,  the  Salt  Lake,  the  lake 
Chultha,  the  lake  Shalitah,  the  lake  Apamea." 

B/  has  the  following  order  and  reading :— "  The  Great  Sea,  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  the  lake  of  Cob'bo,  the  Salt  Lake,  the  lake  Chiltho,  the 
lake  Silhat,  the  lake  Apamea.'' 

C*  B.  Dime,  in  the  name  of  B.  Jochanan,  counts  them  thus :— 
''  The  lake  of  Tiberias,  the  lake  of  Sodom,  the  lake  of  GhUath,  the 
lake  of  Ghiltha,  the  lake  Sibche,  the  lake  of  Apamea,  and  the  Great 


D.*  "  The  Holy  Land  is  situated  on  seven  seas — the  Great  Sea,  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Salt  Lake,  the  lake  Sibche,  the  lake  Chiltha,  the 
lake  Seryath,  the  lake  Apamea.** 

^  Psalm  xxiv.  2.  '  Tehuoth  Haarey^  p.  27ff. 

>  La  Qeographie  du  Talmud,  p.  24 ff. 

*  Frankel's  Monatuehrift,  xviL,  886ff.        •  Aruch  Ompletum,  iv.,  lS4ff. 

•  Jerus.  KUayim,  ix.,  p.  32<t.  '  Jeru»,  £ethuboth,  xiL,  p.  85*. 
^  Babli  Baba  Bathra,  7ib.              »  Midr.  Shocker  2bb,  chap.  xxIf. 
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E.>  has  as  follows : — "  The  lake  of  Sodom,  the  lake  Salito,  the  lake 
Damnch,  the  Salt  Lake,  the  lake  Arahah,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
the  Great  Sea." 

F.'  (quoting  the  source  C.)  reads  : — "  The  lake  of  Tiberias,  the  lake 
Ohilal^,  the  lake  of  Sodom,  the  lake  of  Akko,  the  lake  Pameas,  the 
lake  Sachbe,  and  the  Great  Sea." 

After  due  comparison,  sifting  and  examination  of  the  readings  of 
the  several  sources,  the  report  contained  in  A.  might  be  taken  as  the 
tMisis  of  our  investigation. 

All  reports  have  all  alike — 

I.  The  Great  Sea  (Yam  Haggadol,  or  Yamo  Babba).  By  this  is 
meant  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which,  already  in  the  Bible,'  is  called 
the  Great  Sea,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  which  forms  the  western 
border  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Targum  Jerushalmi  I.  renders  the 
verse,*  "  And  for  the  western  border  ye  shall  have  the  great  sea  *'  by 
adding  the  word  Okeanos.  The  same  expression  Jamo  Babbo 
d'Okeanos  is  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  Targum  to  the  Pf>alms.* 
In  the  Midrashim,  however,  Okeanos  signifies  usually  the  (Atlantic) 
•ocean.* 

IL  All  the  reports  have,  moreover,  alike  the  lake^  of  Tiberias. 
In  the  Bible  B  it  bears  the  name  Jom  Kinnereth,  or  Jom  Kinnroth ';' 
in  Targum  and  Talmud  and  Midrash^^^  Gnesar,  Ginesar ;  in  the  New 
Testament"  as  in  our  sources  ^  BaKaaa-a  ttjs  Tifitpidtos,  and  so  still 
called  to-day  in  Arabic  Bahireh  Tabrijathon,  lake  of  Tiberias.  The 
Midrashi',  dividing  the  word  Ginesar  into  two  Hebrew  wordd,  in- 
geniously remarks,  "  The  entire  coast  of  Tiberias  is  called  Kinnereth, 
having  received  the  name  Gennesareth  because  it  resembles  (in  beauty) 
the  gardens  of  princes.""  The  same  is  related  also  by  Josephus,** 
**•  The  country  also  that  lies  over  against  this  lake  hath  the  same  name 
of  Gennesareth ;  its  nature  is  wonderful,  as  well  as  its  beauty.  Its 
soil  is  so  fruitful  that  all  sorts  of  trees  can  grow  upon  it.    One  may 

1  Midrash  Omen  quoted  in  Amude  Sheth, 
«  Jalkut  Psalm,  §  697. 

*  Num.  xxziv.  6S ;  Joshua  L  4 ;  Ezekiel  xlvii.  10 ;  by  the  Bomans 
<called  Mare  Internum,  the  name  Mare  Meditenaneum  is  of  a  recent  date. 

*  Num.  Lc.  *  Psalm  Izxii.  10. 

*  See  Arueh  Completum,  I.,  p.  39,  256. 

'  In  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Jam^  Jamo  signifies  not  only  sea,  but  also 
lake. 

^  Num.  XTTJv.  11 ;  Joshua  xiii.  27.  *  Joshua  xiii.  8. 

"  See  Aruch  Compl,,  IL,  823  ;  see  also  IV.,  13.  "  John  xxl.  1. 

"  Genesis  Ralha,  ah.  ^, 

"  nOOD  divided  in  Dne'  ^33.  "  Wars  of  the  Jews,  IIL  x.  8. 
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call  this  place  the  ambition  of  natnre,  where  it  forces  those  plants  that 
are  naturally  enemies  to  one  another  to  agree  together  ;  it  is  a  happy 
contention  of  the  seasons." 

There  is  a  wide-spread  legend  of  the  Babbis  >  that  the  well  Mh^&m^ 
called  after  the  sister  of  Moses,  foUowed  Israel  all  orer  their 
wandering  through  the  desert,  and  when  they  finally  took  possession 
of  the  Holy  Land  the  well  has  been  united  with  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
The  reason  for  this  legend  might  be  sought  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  waters  of  this  lake  were  very  agreeable,  especially  when  kepi  in 
the  open  air,  and  so  the  mythographists  could  not  find  a  more  fittmg 
and  worthy  place  for  the  Mirjam  well  which  had  disappeared  than  to 
unite  it  with  the  most  agreeable  waters  of  the  lake  of  G^nnesareth  or 
Tiberias.  Josephus*  says  of  this  lake,  "Its  waters  are  sweet  and 
very  agreeable  for  drinking,  for  they  are  finer  than  the  thick  waters  of 
other  fens  ;  the  lake  is  also  pure,  and  on  every  side  ends  directly  at 
the  shores  and  at  the  sand.  It  is  also  of  a  temperate  nature  when 
you  draw  it  up,  and  of  a  more  gentle  nature,  than  river  or  fountain 
water,  and  yet  always  cooler  than  one  would  expect  in  so  diffuse  a 
place  as  this  is.  Now  when  this  water  is  kept  in  the  open  air  it  is  as 
cold  as  that  snow,  which  the  country  people  are  accustomed  to  make  by 
night  in  summer.*'  The  Jordan  passes  through  the  lake  of  Tiberias.* 
As  to  the  way  in  which  it  passes  through  there  are  two  accounts  in  the 
Talmud.  The  one  *  says,  "  The  Jordan  takes  its  rise  in  the  cave  of 
Pameas  (Panium)  and  passes  through  the  lake  of  Sobche  (?},  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  and  runs  finally  into  the  Mediterranean  Ses^**  Ao- 
cording  to  the  other  source  *  the  Jordan  passes  first  through  the  lake 
of  Sebche  and  then  through  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  then  through 
the  lake  of  Sodom,  and  finally  disappears  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  latter  is  affirmed  by  Josephus.*  He  says,  '*  It  (the  lake  of  Geo* 
nesareth)  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Jordan.  Now 
Panium  is  thought  to  be  the  fountain  of  the  river,  but  in  reality  [it] 
is  carried  thither  after  an  occult  manner  from  the  place  called  Phiala. 
This  place  lies  as  you  go  up  to  Trachonitis,  and  on  the  right  hand, 
and,  indeed,  it  has  the  name  of  Phiala  (vial  or  bowl),  very  justly 
from  the  roundness  of  its  eireumferenee^  as  beiug  round  like  a  wheel ; 
its  water  continues  always  up  to  its  edges,  without  either  sinking  or 

>  Jeru$.  KUayim,  ix.,  82<t  ;  see  8hdbh  86&,  according  to  the  reading  of 
the  Munich  MS. ;  GencM,  Rahha,  oh.  5  ;  LevU.  Rahha,  ch.  22 ;  Num,  B,^ 
ch.  19  ;  Tanch,  Chukkath,  §  21 ;  Kohel.  i2.  to  §  Vjithron. 

*  Wars,  llhx.  7. 

"  Oencg.  Rahha,  ch.  4  ;  ToisephUh  B.  Bathra  to  74  J. 

*  B.  Bathra,  l.a  »  Beohor.  55a,  •  Wars,  Lc 
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x^niining  over.  .  .  .  Now  Jordan's  visible  stream  arises  from  this 
^cayem  (of  Paniam)  and  divides  the  marshes  and  fens  of  the  lake 
JSemoehonUis  ;  when  it  bath  run  another  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs, 
it  first  passes  bj  the  city  Julias,  and  then  passes  the  middle  of  the  lake 
-Oennesareth,  after  which  it  runs  a  long  way  over  a  desert,  and  then 
xnakes  its  exit  into  the  lake  Asphaltitis." 

We  give  this  account  fully,  for  we  have  to  come  back  to  this  part  of 
l?hiala  a  little  later.  Here  we  note  only  that  Josephus,  in  accordance 
^with  the  second  Talmudical  passage  above  mentioned,  gives  likewise 
the  order  in  which  the  Jordan  passes  through  (1)  the  lake  Semo- 
43honitis,  (2)  the  lake  G^nneeareth,  (3)  the  lake  Asphaltitis. 

The  lake  Semochonitis  is,  as  we  will  soon  show,  identical  with  the 
lake  Sebche  or  Sobche,  that  b  to  be  corrected  into  Samcho  (=Somo- 
•cbonitis).  The  lake  Oennesareth  is  identical  with  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
jrias,  while  the  lake  Asphaltitis  of  Josephus  is  the  same  as  the  lake 
Sodom  of  the  Talmud. 

IIL  The  Lake  Sameho  in  the  source  A. — and  that  is  corrupted  as 
Oobbo  (source  B.),  Damuch  (source  E.),  Sibche  (C,  D.),  or  Sabche 
^F.) — is  identical  with  the  before-mentioned  Semachonitis  or  Semocho- 
nitis of  Josephus,*  and  is  called  in  the  Bible'  Merom.  According 
to  Josephus,'  it  is  thirty  furlongs  in  breadth  and  sixty  in  length.  Its 
marshes  reach  as  far  as  the  region  Daphne,  which  in  other  respects 
is  a  delicious  place,  and  has  such  fountains  as  supply  water  to  what  is 
called  Little  Jordan,  under  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf,  where  it 
is  sent  into  Great  Jordan.  This  lake  was  considered  as  having  be- 
longed to  the  land  of  Naphtali.  The  words/  ''  Possess  thou  the  sea 
and  the  south,"  are  explained  by  B.  Akiba »  thus,  <'  The  sea,'*  that  is, 
the  lake  Semochonitis ;  "  the  south,"  that  is,  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  The 
same  is  repeated  in  other  places,*  where  our  word  appears  in  different 
forms,  as  Subbi,  Sufne,  which  must  be  read  Sumche— that  is,  Seme- 
•ohonitis,  or  Samochonitis. 

The  words,'  **  These  waters  issue  forth  toward  the  eastern  region, 
and  shall  go  down  unto  the  Arabah  :  and  they  shall  go  toward  the 
sea,  unto  the  sea  which  was  made  to  issue  forth ;  and  the  waters  shall 
be  healed,"  find  the  following  illustration  :  8—  "  Toward  the  eastern 

»  Besides  the  quoted  Wan  IIL  x.  7 ;  see  IV.  i.  1 ;  and  AntiquUies,  V. 
It.  1.  '  Joshua  xL  6, 6. 

»  Wart,  IV.  i.  1.  *  Deuter.  xxxiiL  24. 

»  Jerut.  B,  Bathra  V.  16tf. 

*  To89ephta  B.  Kama,  oh.  5  ;  SjfrCf  Habracha,  §  355. 

T  Ezek.  xlvii  8.  I' 

»  Jerut,  Shekalini  Tl.,  Za ;  Jalh.  Hzekiel,  }  888,  with  the  false  reading  ^' 
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region ''  means  the  lake  Semechonitis ;  ''  Into  the  Arabah**  means  the 
lake  of  Tiberias ;  ''  They  fihall  go  towards  the  sea,**  meant  the  Salt 
Lake  ;  '^  Which  was  made  to  issae  forth,"  means  the  Meditemoean 
Sea. 

A  later  Midrash  >  misunderstood  this  passage  as  having  in  view  the 
Great  Sea,  that  is  the  ocean,  which  by  its  creation  was  made  power- 
less and  dead,  therefore  called  Dead  Sea,  and  which  at  the  end  of 
times  will  be  healed,  as  the  prophet  suggests. 

lY.  The  Dead  Sea  just  mentioned  means  the  lake  of  Sodom  (ac- 
cording to  our  sources  (C,  E  and  F),  or  the  Salt  Lake  (according  to 
A,  B  and  D),  or  Salt  Sea.  The  latter  name  is  already  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible/  also  called  Jom  Hoarabah,  Sea  of  the  Plain,'  or  East 
Sea/  Diodorus  Siculus '  and  Josephns  *  name  it  the  Asphaltic  Sea. 
The  latter  also  the  Sodomitic  Lake ;'  while  the  older  Greek'  and 
Latin'  historians  call  it  Dead  Sea.  This  so-called  Dead  Sea  is  the 
final  receptacle  of  the  river  Jordan,  the  lowest  and  largest  of  the 
three  lakes  which  interrupt  the  rush  of  its  downward  course. 

The  name,  Dead  Sea  has  become  established  from  the  belief  in  the 
greatly  exaggerated  stories  of  its  deadly  character  and  gloomy  aspect. 
Hence,  also,  the  fable  that  no  birds  could  fly  across  it  alive.  That  no 
fish,  even  carried  by  the  current  of  the  Jordan,  can  live  in  this  sea, 
J.  Schwartz  testifies.*'  From  this  idea  that  everything  near  to  the 
Dead  Sea  must  needs  be  destroyed,  is  taken  the  Talmudical  phrase/^ 
**  Carry  the  use  of  it  to  the  Salt  Sea.**  That  means  it  cannot  be 
utilised. 

Concerning  this  Salt  Sea,  or  the  Sea  of  Sodom,**  it  is  said  that  it  is 
so  thick  that  no  one  can  sink  to  its  bottom.*'    The  plenty  of  bitumen 

*  Exodus  Rahha^  ch.  16. 

'  Qenes.  xiv.  3 ;  Num.  zzxiv.  3, 12 ;  Beut.  ilL  17 ;  Joshua  iii.  16  ;  zii 
3,  and  other  places. 

'  Dent.  iii.  17 ;  iv.  49 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25. 

«  Ezek.  xlvii.  18 ;  Joel  ii.  20 ;  Zeoh.  xiv.  8.  '  ii.  48  ;  xix.  98. 

«  Antiq.  I.  ix.  ;<  IV.  v.  1 ;  IX.  x.  1 ;  Wan,  I.  xxxiii.  5 ;  III.  x.  7  v 
IV.  viii  2,  4.  ^  Ant.,  V.  i.  22. 

'  Paosanias,  V.  7 ;  Galen,  IV.  9. 

'  Justin,  xxxvi.  3,  6. 

>'  Tehtkoth  Haarez,  p.  29,  of.  Raumer  Palestina^  p.  55,  where  other 
instances  are  enumerated. 

>*  BeeJi,  136.,  Ab.  Zara,  63a  (Bashi  and  Munich  MS.);  see  alsa 
there  71b, 

1'  About  Sodom  salt,  JErub,  I7b.  and  parallel  passages,  see  Aruek 
Compl,  VI.,  23  ;  see  also  V.  127. 

13  Shabb.  1086 ;  see  also  Totsephta  Shabb,,  ch.  12, 13. 
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to  be  found  in  this  water  has,  however,  a  healing  effect  on  the  haman 
body.i.  Dae  to  the  preconceived  notion  of  the  deadly  character  of 
this  sea,  the  Haggadists  of  recent  Midrashim  explain  the  verse  in 
Ezekiel  above  quoted '  as  referring  to  the  Dead  Sea,  indulging,  how- 
ever, in  the  hope  that  at  the  end  of  times  it  will  be  healed.  In  this 
sphere  of  imagination  falls  also  the  explanation  of  another  verse,* 
in  reference  to  which  it  is  said,*  "  He  who  heals  the  sea  i^  heal  also 
thee." 

V.  The  Lake  of  ChUtha  (according  to  reading  of  B,  0,  D)  or 
Chilat  or  Chultha  (according  to  F,  A)  has  nothing  to  do  with  Chol^ 
sand^  as  Schwartz  suggests,  but  means  in  Aramaic,  roundness^  and  is, 
'in  my  opinion,  that  part  of  the  lake  Semechonitis  from  Paneas,  that 
is  called  by  Abulf eda,*  Bachrat  Bams,  and  later,  Bachrat  el  Chule,^ 
Now  we  must  remember  that  Josephus '  called  the  fountain-head  of 
the  Jordan,  Phiala,  on  account  of  the  roundness  of  its  circumference, 
as  being  round,  etc.,  etc.  There  occurs  in  the  Talmud*  also  the  ex- 
pression, *'  He  who  sees  the  sea  as  round  as  a  dish."  According  to  the 
reading  in  source  £,  the  Salt  Lake  corresponds  with  the  Lake  of 
Chultha,  Chiltha  of  the  other  sources.  Thia  source,  however,  could 
not  have  meant  by  the  salt  lake  the  lake  of  Sodom,  for  it  enumerates 
it  separately,  consequently  it  meant  just  the  same  as  what  is  conveyed 
by  the  other  sources  by  the  lake  of  Chultha,  which  was  also  called  a 
salt  place  (Bald  elMalchi*)  on  account  of  the  salt  crusts  that  covered 
that  region.  We  must,  therefore,  render  the  lake  of  Chultha  by  "  the 
lake  of  roundness,"  "  round  lake." 

VL  The  lake  Sdliath^  or  better  (according  to  the  source  D), 
Sheriath,  is  probably  identical  in  position  with  Beth  Sherye,  near  to 
Tiberias  and  Scythopolis.***  Formerly  it  was  a  renowned  city  called 
Jezreel,"  to-day  named  Zerin.  Near  to  it  is  the  fountain  mentioned 
1  Sam.  xxix.  1.  without  name.  After  this  city  was  lake  Sheriath 
named.  Being  not  far  from  Akko,  the  sixth  source  (F)  called  it 
therefore  also  the  lake  of  Akko,  although  Akko  lay  beyond  Palestine. 
It  seems  they  wanted  only  to  make  up  the  number  of  seven  seaa 
(lakes).i> 

*  Josephus,  Wart,  IV.  viii.  4..         »  See  p.  693  note  7,  and  p.  694,  note  1» 
3  Lamentations  ii.  18.  *  Echa  Rdbh,  to  this  verse. 

*  Tabula  Syr.  155.  •  Wiener,  Real  Wffrterhuch^  I.  85.  / 
'  Warsy  III.  x.  7.    See  above,  p.  692,  note  6.                                                                 ^/ 
>  Jer.  Ah,  Zaray  iii.  42c.                          •  Schwartz,  Lc,  p.  28.                                       j 

>o  See  Arueh  CompUtwm,  II.,  87. 

"  See  this  article  in  Winer,  R,  W.  '  ' 

*'  The  phrase  '* seven  seas'*  (of  Palestine)  occurs  also  in  Oittin,  67a;  '' 

JPirke  De  J2.  Eliezer,  ch.  xviii« 
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The  same  is  the  case  with — 

YII.  The  lake  of  Apamea,  although  beloDgiDg  to  Syria.  The 
Babbis,  however,  have  coanted  parts  of  Syria  in  many  respects  ai 
belonging  yet  to  Palestine.^ 

The  la^e  of  Apamea  is  mentioned  also  by  Abnlfeda,*  and  by  tiie 
Code  Augnstens,*  who  counts  the  lakes  of  Palestine  thus:  Lacos 
Tibenaden,  lacus  Banayan,^  lacus  Cades  sen  Emoosae,*  lacos 
Apameae. 

A.  EOHTTT. 


'  See  Aruch  Compl.  article  "  Apamea,"  and  Ereeh  MUlin^  of  Bapoport, 
.  the  same  article. 

»  Tabula  Syr,  152, 157. 

'  See  Monatuchrift^  xviL  376. 

*  Paneas,  Qen,  J2.,  ch.  63. 

^  This  lake  is  mentioned  also  in  J$r.  Talmud;  see  Arue\  OmpUimm, 
IIL  431. 
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LITERARY  GLEANINGS. 

L 

War  between  Burgundy  and  Triburgr  in  1475. 

jSlt  the  end  of  the  Canon  of  Avioenna,  copied  by  Hayyim  ben  Joseph 
Menahem  tn^^lD,  fioiBbed  the  9th  of  Tebet  5236-1475,  MS.  Torin, 
0>dex  CY.  (Gatal.  B.  Peyron),  there  is  a  note  which  mentions  a  war 
t>etween  tiie  masters  of  Bnrgundj  and  Friburgi  in  the  same  year, 
which  is  difficult  to  read.  Wolf  {Bibl  Heb,  lY.,  p.  931)  gives  a  Latin 
inranslation  of  it,  which  is  not  correct. 

O  (or  IDnm)  DIKT  OD^  K>0UT)3  p  pnKH  "im  TWI   •  rf\^  K^>3iaT)a 

mn  fi<ini  xhv  y\'^  nnuxn  nrni  n^^y  ivi  pnmnD^  anp  nwDiD 
mp  h^  nne^  oi^a  non  rm  ^  p5Wi  ova  DiTiob  nonten  n^Donv 

n. 

A  Plagrue  in  Italy  in  1589. 
At  the  end  of  a  Mahazor  for  Bosh  has-Shanah  and  Jom  Kippnr,  in 
the  MS.  H.,  y.  8  of  the  Biblioteca  Casanutenu,  at  Borne,  we  read  the 
-following  passage  concerning  a  plague  in  Italy  in  the  year  5293-1533 : 

sroan  nnx  n5W  Dy  on^ten  D^DtDiyo  nb^  D^^n  o  o^nc^  ny^^a  mya 

D3TK  lODi  D^DB^n  n^  ny  dhod^  ti^b^  nD«i  n^)2n  n^^h  n:n  p^ra 
pxon  nB^«i  iD^pi  ina  ^ivnxD  ^di^  jopn  ^^3ib  oni  onnn  yioe^^ 
DB^ni  D^D«rn  n^  ^y  1^2  ny;:  '^>  nn  onwD  D^iye^n  vn  mi  nenxfiw  > 

^  hvns^'^  ^33  5|^:i!?  n^iK^Dn  niy  k2>  bio  li^oyo  nD^on  i^  vorra  / 

:  D3B^  p  niDH  n^y>B^  ."^ 


^  Not  in  Wolfs  translation. 
'  Not  distinct  in  the  MS.  Wolf  reads  Hamon« 
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in. 

Genealogy  of  a  Family  at  Augsburg,  according  to  Uie 
HS.  at  Parma. 

De  Rossi,  764  (now  3049),  at  the  beginning  :— 

OD  h^  IT  na^roo  (erased)  jw  ^iK  ^npTOH  TfiTK  pnv^  niT^in  rc>8< 
'^3iDBTD  mr  iniD2  noni  w  p*ih  JW  pniDCva  ain^n  m«^«^  npn  '^ypr 

h^  IDB^  BHpBO  D^X5^  W«1  D^^IDB^  p  H^ll  Wn^  ^KVW  D^TQ  niSTED 

nnran  nnx  d*d^  'a  itdd  ^y  ain^i  ^rxh  oi  fc6i  w^  nnna  vh\  ^rro 
MKin  no^  "13  T)«'^  Tpna  pnv^  DnioB^  rtwi  inopi  nw  Dipi*  'm 
KHTiiD  nor  na  nnw  n^  inoniay  Tto  pi  minn  ^na  ^3  Tin  ini-pS 
ni  'KiDB^  na  pnv>  na  'kidb^  ni  njmMi  'noro  ^3  wr  odd  tbic 
1^31  ^  in3  j3  lyinip  nnoenD  uk  t'^^  ■>3  nnrbx  1:^3-1  p  oncH 
t^DV  n  ^  1DK  DBn  n^  n^ian  -nwD  Dcni  w^3n  p  n3nr*  b«-i  itp^ 
rRW  n3  t'lan  ^xidj?  n  n3  t^Dir  n>ir3  oen  kV3  id  h^rpiiD 
^WDB^  n3  KtDihD^B^  5|Di>  n  ^B'  V3K  Hsni  ijna^wn  ^3K  ■n3>3n  ipor^ 
^y  Dinnn  qov  n  Kin  n^hd  pidv  13  m3D3^K  "13  no^  03  jron 
W  impr  DB^i  niD^nn  hv  tn^DC^  d^p^^k  uun  nn  tm  ni^^npn  rupn 
•KiD«r  "t3  51DV  n  nn  n3  j^^Dr>  'd  kimid  sidi*  n  ne^  iiK^^'  ipir 
nry^K  fc03n  p  pcnoB^  n  n3  «^^3  nox  db^i  wmnu  noD  ^  nrorr 
:  r\"v  n>M^  po  pn^  n3  nao^  'd  i6u  'd  nniK  ^b^  nD«i  jiensir  ni 

A.  N. 

IV. 

The  Lost  Iietter  of  Menabem  MeirL 

In  the  article  on  Abba  Man's  (of  Lnnel)  collection  of  letters  in  the 
Bistoire  LitUraire  de  la  France  (t.  XXVn,  p.  663),  it  is  mentioned 
that,  according  to  two  MSS^  Menahem  Meiri  of  Perpignan,  wrote  a 
letter  in  defence  of  philosophical  studies.  This  letter  ought  to  follow,, 
according  to  these  MSS.,  the  famous  Apology  of  Jedaiah  Penini,. 
which  is  partly  found  in  the  Oxford  MS.  The  Histoire  LiUiraire 
Bays:^*'ll  est  possible  qu'elle  (Menahem's  letter)  se  trouve  dans 
Texemplaire  manuscrit  Minhath  Quenaoth,  qui  appartenait  an  CoU^ 
des  N^phytes  k  Rome,  d*apr^s  Bartolocci.  On  doit  regretter  que  ce 
bibliographe  ne  nous  ait  paa  donn^  la  division  de  ce  manuscrit,  devenu 
maintenant  k  pen  pr^  introuvable.**  On  my  last  visit  to  the  Vatican 
Library,  I  heard  that  the  Eastern  MSS.,  formerly  in  the  College  of  the 
Neophytes,  are  now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  the  librarians  there^ 
were  kind  enough  to  give  me  access  to  them.  I  found  that  No.  12  of 
these  MSS.  contains  the  MS.  considered  lost,  ue,^  the  niM^p  nrUD, 
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"which  is  divided  into  120  chapters.  I  found  there  a  passage  concern- 
ing Meiri*s  letter  with  some  variations  from  the  Oxford  MS.  (which 
I  give  in  the  notes),  but  not  reproduced  in  the  Histoire  LittSraire, 
The  words  in  (* )  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Neophyte  MS.,  whilst 
those  in  [  ]  are  taken  from  the  Oxford  MS.  At  the  end  of  the  MS., 
(fol.  191  J)  we  read  the  following  words : — 

n  ^nan  nin  ^x  »r6K^^  d^^did  »iDon  pn  r}^\^Dn  V't  ^Kmn  oniaK 
nviunD  nir«D  n^^  nie^npn  nhnpn  niW^nn^  n"v  n-n«  p  noV 
D^B^n  h)i^T\')  D3nn  nro  Kn^  nr  inx  oa  ir^inx  n^yo  ^»^  in^nrv 
a")n  ^K  n^  [V'vr  tkd  nu^j  hdVj^  na  omo  nn  (noanni  minn 

*  nrn  neon  nm  nnin^  dh'^b^  D^nron  n^x  'wi  pna 

It  IB  disappointing  that  Menahem's  letter  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
MS.  at  Borne ;  but  bibliographers  who  thought  this  MS.  lost,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  it  exists.  Moreover,  as  the  Histoire  LiUiraire 
neglected  to  give  the  beginning  of  Menahem's  letter,  by  which  it 
could  be  at  once  recognised  if  existing  anonymously,  the  notice  on  the 
Boman  MS.  has  a  special  value.  £n  Duran's  letter  (see  Prof. 
Kaufmann's  edition  in  Zanz,  Jubelsohrift,  etc.,  p.  143),  begins  with 
the  same  words  as  Meiri's  letter.  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  vana- 
tions  given  from  the  Oxford  MS.,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  MS.  in  the 
library  of  Baron  B.  Gtmzburg  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  this  MS.  is 
not  copied  from  the  Neophyte  MS.,  or  vice  versa.  Which  of  the 
two  is  the  older  I  could  not  say  at  this  moment,  the  G&nzburg  MS., 
not  being  in  my  reach.  A.  N. 

V. 

The  Convert  Paulas  Ohristianus. 

The  Histoire  Littkraire  de  la  France,  t.  XXVII.,  p.  669,  states  that 
this  converted  Jew  was  probably  of  Montpellier ;  he  had  controversies 
in  Catalonia  and  Provence  in  the  years  1260  to  1273,  and  died  in 
1274.  This  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  following  passage,  found  in 
the  Hebrew  MS.  8  (53),  fol.  21,  of  the  Yittorio  Emanuele  Library  at 

Borne:— iD"D  nny  wn  Dnip^BK^  nnrnc^  nn  mm  ^yoh^  mpe^  >in. 
^  PPiDi  nun  ^n  rhyo  i^>^d3idd  inx  nowi^  m  ^jw  ^}ib  xnth 
^^^  pm  in  nm^  n  mn  ^«  nwn  rwv  "»33i  i^mo^n  b^  nnanrr 

I  Indistmct  in  O.  «  O.,  vh^  nVDITD 

«  o..  mi>  r\Tvh^  hn  TKo  nn.  *  nionnn  noi^  b^mrh. 
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"  Be  diligent  in  learning  the  Law,  in  order  to  be  able  to  disenai  witli 
controyersists.  Jost  now,  in  the  year  5029  a.m.  =  1269,  came  a  oon- 
Tert  &om  Montpellier,  who  uncovered  the  mysteries  of  the  Law  and 
disputed  about  Aggadio  passages  in  the  Talmud,  after  having  already 
had  a  controversy  with  Moses  ben  Nahman,  at  Barcelona,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  of  Aragon."  (See  Steinschneider,  Hdrrditeke 
Bibliographies  xxi,  p.  88.)  A.  N. 


VL 
Edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmad,  Salonioa,  15dl. 

The  late  B.  N.  Babbinowicz,  in  his  essay  on  the  editions  of  the 
Talmud  OlD^nn  nODnn  hv  "»0«D,  Votub  Zeetimtes,  etc.,  t.  VUL, 
|>.  28),  mentioned  the  Tractate  Erubin,  dated  Salonica^  10th  of  Kislew, 
5282  =  1521,  observing  that  its  pagination  differs  from  that  of  the 
Uditiones  reoepta,  and,  moreover,  that  there  are  variations  in  the  text, 
and  in  Bashi's  commentary  ;  there  are  no  Tosaphoth.  This  copy  is 
most  likely  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Dr.  Steinschneider  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  in  the  Bodleian  Lihrarg^  p.  LXXYL 
(addenda  to  p.  252,  No.  1646[^]),  on  the  authority  of  the  LUteratur- 
Jflatt  des  Orients  (X.,  p.  370),  as  being  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Eliezer  Ashkenazi  ?  Br.  Steinschneider  writes  to  me,  that  one  leaf 
•of  the  Tractate  Yomd  of  the  same  edition,  is  bound  with  this  copy  of 
the  JBrubin.  The  Bodleian  Library  has  recently  acquired,  amongst 
other  fragments,  two  leaves  of  the  Tractate  Moed  Qaton,  which  seem 
to  belong  to  the  same  Salonica  edition.  It  bears  now  the  Libtaiy 
number  0pp.  add.  fol.  IIL,  561.  The  second  leaf  contains  the  end  of 
the  Tractate,  beginning  with  the  words  non3p>  "ISpl  (fol.  286,  line 
20,  of  the  Ed,  Recepta),  I  learn  from  a  communication  of  Herr 
ELirsinger  of  Munich  (who  carries  on  the  business  of  the  late 
Babbinowicz),  that  he  found,  some  time  ago,  eight  leaves  of  the  first 
Salonica  edition  of  the  Tractate  Ketuboth  (ff.  73-111  of  the  ^ 
Recepta),  These  leaves  were  found  in  the  binding  of  another  rolome 
of  the  Talmud.  I  need  scarcely  mention  that  the  Salonica  edition 
has  mostly  perished  by  fire. 

A.N. 
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vn. 

Oommentary  on  the  Pentateuch  Composed  in  BoMia,  before 

1155  A.D. 

7he  Vatican  MS.,  No.  300,  contains,  on  fol  17^,  the  following  docn- 
ments :— (1)  concerning  the  Flagellants  in  Italy  in  the  year  1260 ; 
(2;  the  disturbance  at  Borne  in  1261,  when  Pope  Urban  lY.  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  city ;  and  (3)  the  birth  of  a  lamb  in  an  extra- 
ordinary shape,  which  occurred  at  Titerbo,  Sunday,  the  22nd  of  Tishri, 
5051  A.M.=28th  September,  1290,  which,  however,  was  on  a  Thursday 
(this  day  consequently  does  not  agree  with  the  Hebrew  date). 

^on  Ty  ^r^^  hy\r\  ono  K^ajnn  n^i^  y^  «>n  kb^itd3  imn  i^>nnn\ 

:  K^te^«  fen  n'wv'h  imn  -itDn:  ^onoi 

v^r\'2  "n^D^DK  fc6i  ^n  n»  nsn  k^^  D^iyn  ne^in  n^n  S5n  nxrn 
n^n  «^i  rwv^  V3>yn  -K^n  b^^khi  ^na  n:inn  ^on  Ty  ^nni  D^an  d^o^ 
nyiB^  ny  mpn:  ^d  i^dkh^  b^  p^  nxtD  pdb^  ik  hk-t  ^ona  mx 
nx^v^^  D*o^  t  S5n  mc^  ^TB^n  3'on  'k  Di^ni  ?  ^tcun  nx^nn  ^«x^^ 
nniv  «W  HM  vh  pi  n«rn  mivn  uniD^nn  in«  B'M  n^3  ?'tD>nD 

Next  follows  an  extract  from  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
composed  (according  to  Assemani's  catalogue,  foL  288),  in 
Bossia  in  the  year  1094  (we  shall  discuss  later  on  this 
date).     The  Hebrew  heading  is  the  following :— Hfi^X^  B^in  '^fi3 

p-iB  jmnion  irae^  *  pba  nKnaa  y\ro  ^dkvo  15«  nxs^n  n«>Dn2 

n^DIK  ^ynn  \*tr^^T\  I^K.    This  passage  agrees  with  that  found 

in  the  Bodleian  MS.^  No.  213  of  the  new  catalogue  (fol.  201/,  sect 
Balak\  which  contains  Collectanea  on  the  Pentateuch,  \}j  Samuel 
of  Bussia ;  consequently,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  extract  from 
MS.  Yat.  300  was  taken  from  Samuel's  Commentary.  Assemani 
(Cat.  Vat.,  No.  COC,  6,  on  fol.  288)  says  that  the  copy  of  our  ex- 
tract is  made  &om  a  MS.  which  was  written  in  the  year  4854  a.m.  = 
1094  A.D.,  taking  the  date  nvx  as  the  Christian  era.  This,  however, 
occurs  seldom  in  comparatively  old  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  later  writers 
the  word  D^^^!D7,  *' according  to  their  reckoning,"  is  usually  added.^ 

1  See  Harkavy*s  Die  Juden  %nd  die  slawUehen  JSpraehmy'VilnAt  1867,  p.  1 7. 
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The  date  =ivK  (1094)  means,  according  to  the  Bodleian  MS.,  No.  213, 
and  the  Vatican  MS.,  No.  56,  the  year  of  the  destraction  of  the  Second 
Temple,  viz.,  1158  a.d.  Indeed,  the  Vatican  MS.  56,  which  contains 
Samuers  Collectanea,  expresses  the  date  with  the  same  wordf, 
excepting  a  few  variations,  as  the  Bodleian  MS.  213,  bat  the  dates 
differ  in  the  two  MS.  We  shall  give  here  the  passage  extracted  from 
the  Vatican  MS.,  No.  56,  fol.  28a,  according  to  the  copy  of  onr  learned 
friend  Professor  Ignazio  Gnidi,  of  the  University  of  Borne,  with  tiie 
variations  of  the  Bodleian  MS.:— ^^D  nUH  pin  ^nBTIO^  [P]^  SPJT 

4jni>  u^  pnjmn  rhyi^  Diponi  *u*ytr\  D^yncn  *'p  5^  ci^on  d^dW  n  ^ 

riK^mn  nrn  iddh  [nni^ne^  nyn  n^i  nn  n^nn  pin^  swi  onrom 
:  "non  p-wib  yn-w^  D^yK^ni  ^^*  [w^]  b^  in^Dy  i:k  »<^3K 

The  date  1086  has  been  taken  by  Br.  Steinschneider,^'  who  saw  the 
MS.  hurriedly,  as  5086  a.h.  =  1326  a JO. ;  in  reality,  however,  the  date 
1086  means  that  of  the  destraction  of  the  Temple,  viz.,  1154  a-D., 
in  which  year  the  26th  of  Shebat  was  on  a  Wednesday,  which  is  not 
the  case  for  the  year  1326.  In  the  Vatican  MS.  the  date  from  tbe 
destraction  of  the  Temple  is  1094=1 162  a  .d.,  conseqaently,  the  extract 
-fonnd  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  No.  300,  (see  above,  p.  701)  is  derived 
from  the  Vatican  MS.,  No.  56,  which  contains  the  commentary  of 
Samael  of  Bassia  at  a  time  when  the  word  nK^DI'D  was  still  legible. 
However,  neither  the  Bodleian  nor  the  Vatican  MSS.  are  of  the 
twelfth  oentary,  but  they  were  respectively  copied  from  MSS. 
written  in  the  years  1154  a.d.  and  1162  a.d. 

Speaking  of  Bussia,  we  may  be  allowed  to  rectify  a  mistake  which 

^  [  ]  mark  words  and  letters  only  in  the  Vatican  MS. ;  (  )  those  only 
In  the  Bodleian  MS. 

«  0.,  D^jr^  innnn  Kin  d^3B^  nM3  nenon  rwxr  5yp  5py. 
»  0.,  rjn  'p.  *  0.,  m\  *  o.,  pioiy.  •  b.,  'xn. 

'  o.,  a'^B  8  o.,  tp\r\.  •  0.,  nnn  p. 

.  ^^  According  to  0.,  in  Vat.  MS.,  the  letters  K  nx^  are  overtzaced  and 
indistinct. 

"  0.,  IBS  \>yo  Kine^  Dae^  vrvh  rD  nntsa  n  cw  ooicn. 

i»  Hebr.  Bihliographie,  XIIL,  p.  116. 
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was  made  inyoluntarily  by  our  learned  friend  Dr.  Harkavj.'  He 
Aays,  aooording  to  Zunz,  that  in  the  yeav  1510  A.D.,  Polish  Jews,  who 
spoke  Polish,  sojourned  at  Brescia,  for  whose  use  Biblical  books  were 
translated  into  Polish,  and  these  translations  are  contained  in  MSS.  of 
the  celebrated  Be  Bossian  Library  at  Parma.  Dr.  Harkavy  expresses 
the  wish  that  some  Slavonic  scholar  should  investigate  these  MSS., 
And. state  in  which  Slavonic  dialect  they  are  written,  in  Polish  or  in 
Bussian.  He  is  surprised  that  Cay.  Pietro  Perreao,  the  former  libra- 
rian at  Parma,  who  is  a  great  linguist,  should  not  have  giyen  a 
description  of  these  MSS.  in  his  additions  to  De  Rossi's  Catalogue. 
Through  the  kindness  of  our  learned  friend.  Dr.  L.  Modona,  of  the 
Parma  Library,  we  can  state  that  the  MSS.,  headed,  in  De  Bossi's 
Catalogue  (t.  IL,  p.  200,  col.  2,  Nos.  1  and  2)  Oodices  Poloniciy  contain 
nothing  else  but  a  translation,  in  judisch  Deutsche  the  German  jargon 
of  Polish  Jews.  Dr.  Modona  gives  the  following  description  of 
them : — 

No.  1  contains  translations  of — a,  some  legends  (ni^SS^)  concerning 
Solomon  and  Ashmodeus  and  others,  followed  by  the  Psalms.  At  the 
«nd  the  following  colophon  is  found:— nDp"D:>  K"jn  jIB^niM  'K  UV2 
<the  a  notbeingdistinct,  perhaps  p  or ))  aw^lD  ^DT1013  HK^  DK3  HK^in 
VV,\  "On  the  first  day  of  the  month  Marheshwan  [6]271  a.m.= 
1420  A.D.,  at  Brescia,  says  Moses  son  of  Mordecai."  Next  comes  a  Ju- 
daico-German  translation  of  the  Books  of  Joshuah.  of  Judges,  and  of 
ihe  Book  of  Jonah  (mODH  of  3n"^).  At  the  end  the  following 
colophon  is  to  be  found :—n3103D  p'^  HD  \>''xh  K'yn  {VD  3*^,  "the 
13th  of  the  month  of  Siwan,  271=1421,  at  Mantova."  The  MS. 
is  written  in  cursive  Germauico-PoUsh  characters.  De  Bossi,  in  his 
description  of  these  MSS.,  has  mixed  np  the  characters  with  the 
language. 

No.  2  contains  a  similar  translation  of  the  four  Meguilloth,  not 
Ecclesiastes,  followed  by  D^pIDD,  nnPITK  (MS.  niDniK)  and  of  nw^, 
the  last  for  the  month  of  Ab.  At  the  end  the  name  of  the  scribe, 
Abraham  son  of  Elijah,  is  given.  As  specimens  of  these  translations 
Dr.  Modona  gives  the  following: — a,  of  Esther — 

IV  \yh  "i3n  1M«  i^K  n^ne^  ?nK^  lD^^^^X11  n  i>na>3ip  Knie^nx  tk 
iD^in^n  Dix  At  end,  H  \y*'*^^  Ti  T«  ^'^^  N^n  ^K  :  rh'^irin  pho 

Jonah  iv.  10,  reads  as  follows : — 

ojr  1X11  IT  tD3K3  -n^K  "ijn  jik  mw  i3^^«  i^K  pBKe^n  TKi  iy  lyii 

1  Op.  eii.  (p.  701,  note  1),  p.  37, 
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IT  ttKOB^  n  ni3^3  q^K  \crm^  ixn  do  tk  to  idVu  t«  '^ik  pn^  t5 

^  DTTiin  «i^iiv  DB^  \T\^  n  n-o 

The  M&  in  Bnasian  (deacribed  by  Be  Boflsi  as  follows :  lAber  Pre- 
eum  cum  calendario^  memb.  12,  See.  XYL)  is  written  in  Cyrillie  ciift- 
xacters,  and  seems  to  contain  a  calendar,  f  oUowed  by  some  magie  and 
astrological  f  ormoln.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jadaio  literature. 
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Afteb  the  German  of  Carl  Wied,  by  MABY  GABDXER.  With  a  Preface  by 
ERNEST  GARDNER,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  Britiah  School  at  Atiienn. 
Crown  8vo,  XX.-I40  pp  ,  cloth,  49.  6d.  nett. 

A  STUDY  IN  PRIMITIVE  CDLTORE. 

By  FRANCIS  B.  GUMMEEE,  Ph.D.,  Profesaor  of  English  in 
Haverford  College.    6vo.  600  pp.,  o'loth,  10a.  6d. 

W.  E.  HENLEY. 

TME   SONC   OF  TME    SW^ORD- 

16mo,  cloth,  58.  net. 
Daily  Chroniele.^^^  If  ever  a  great  strong  nature  rerealed  itself  at  a  white 
heat  it  does"  in  this  volume."  Scotsvtan, — "  Uniformly  admirable."  St.  Jameses 
Gazette.—  "  The  work  of  a  genuine  poet ;  you  read  the  book  in  a  glow,  yon 
close  it  with  a  sigh  of  content"  ^ar, — ^'•Extremely  fine  poetry Power- 
ful to  an  almost  uncomfortable  degree."  Time^.—"  Of  exceptional  intercBt 
and  importance."  Saturday  Review. — ''These  vivid  and  modem  pieces  of 
emotional  description."  Sunday  Sun, — ^"Passasres  instinct  with  beauty  and 
sounding  a  deep  poetic  note.  More  than  one  lyric  in  whose  note  theane  i* 
the  true  inevitableness."  Spectator. — '^MiliiAnt  and  uncompromising 
modernity."                 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

By  NORMAN  R.  GALE. 

l6mo,  120  pp.     Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  cloth,  rou^  edges,  3s.  6dL 
*«*  Issue  Mmited  to  800  copies,  the  majority  of  which  are  already  tak^i  ap. 

FBBSa  XSOTZOBS. 
The  Spectator^  June  18th,  18^2. — *^  Here  is  another  minor  poet  whose  music 
is  as  true  and  delicate  as  the  sound  which  i>roceeda  from  the  oonvolutiocis  oi 
the  shell  when  pressed  ag^ainst  the  ear,  and  whose  sense  of  colour  is  as  pure  as 
the  soft  tints  of  the  same  shell  as  it  shades  away  from  the  pink  of  a  fiaJr  sun- 
set to  the  ^intest  flush  in  which  the  last  trace  of  the  sun  can  be  disoemed. 
We  have  no  notion  who  Mr.  Norman  Gale  may  be,  but  we  are  sure  of  thi« 
that  several  of  the  poetical  reputations  of  the  earliest  part  ot  this  oentnr^ 
were  founded  upon  work  none  of  which  could  compare  in  exquisiteness  of 
conception  and  execution  to  the  poem  addressed  ''  To  a  Ne^t  of  Youn^ 
Thrushes,"  which  stands  second  amongst  the  poems  of  this  minute  volume. 
There  is  hardly  a  verse  in  the  whole,  which  extends  to  eighteen  of  these 
stanzas,  which  is  not  quite  so  good  as  the  three  we  have  quot^.  There  is  the 
same  fine,  true  touch  like  the  touch  of  the  artist  who  carves  a  perfect  cameo^ 
in  all  of  them,  and  the  same  sprightly  and  gentle  laughter,  as  of  a  happy 
heart,  breathing  through  all.  We  found  many  other  beautiful  things  in  t^e 
little  book,  but  hardly  any  quite  so  beautiful  as  the  lines  to  the  nest  of  young^ 
thrushes.    But  Mr.  Gale's  heart  seems  always  to  be  with  the  birds." 

Daily  Chronicle^  June  10th,  1892. — "  A  new  poet  is  always  best  left  to  speak 
for  himself.  We  have,  therefore,  let  quotation  take  the  place  of  criticism, 
and  when  quotation  and  the  intelligent  reader  come  together,  where  is  ikhe 
need  of  criticism  ?  Being  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  Mr.  Gale  is  a  poet  not  merely 
of  promise,  but  of  exquisite  achievement — and  of  aohicvem^it  in  a  manner  of 
poetry  almost  obsolete  with  us  at  present,  a  manner  in  the  beet  tradition  of 
English  poetry  at  its  strongest  and  sweetest,  English  love,  English  pastures — 
can  we  make  it  plainer  by  comment  /  Mr.  Gale's  poems  are  de  tp-rooted  in  the 
simplicity  of  Nature;  they  have  the  fragrance,  the  spontaneity,  and  tiie 
strong^  of  all  earth-bom  things." 

WKBTHEIMBR,  LKA  AND  CO.,  CIRCUS  PLACE,    LONDON  WALL. 
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